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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

First  National  Congress  of  the  Socialist  Party 
of  the  United  States 


Held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Beginning  Sunday,  May  15,  1910, 
and  Ending  Saturday,  May  21,  1910 


FIRST  DAY’S  SESSION. 


The  first  National  Congress  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States 
convened  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  the  Ma- 
.onic  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Sun¬ 
day,  May  15,  1910,  and  was  called  to 
order  at  11  A.  M.  by  National  Secre- 
tary  J.  Mahlon  Barnes,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

"Comrades  of  the  Congress:  It  be* 
mines  my  duty  to  report  the  action 
taken  by  the  National  Committee  in 
tin-  matter  of  choosing  a  date  and  place 
I  <n  the  holding  of  the  National  Party 
Congress.  By  vote  closing  February 
17,  1910,  the  following  result  was  de¬ 
clared:  Chicago  has  been  chosen  as 

the  city  and  May  15  was  selected  as 
tin'  date  for  the  opening  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  In  accordance  with  the  above 
record  and  by  authority  of  the  national 
constitution,  the  first  Congress  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America  is  hereby 
»  ailed  to  order.  The  constitution  fur¬ 
ther  provides  that  the  National  Secre* 
i ary  shall  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the; 
number  of  uncontested  delegates,  and 
they  shall  permanently  organize  the 
t  ongress.  The  roll  of  delegates  will 
now  be  called.” 

The  roll  was  then  called,  showing 
the  following  delegates  in  attendance: 

ALABAMA — C.  G.  Hutchisson. 

ARIZONA — Jos.  D.  Cannon. 


CALIFORNIA— W.  Carpenter,  J.  B. 
Osborne,  J.  Stitt  Wilson,  Ernest  Unter- 
man,  John  H.  Wilde. 

COLORADO— W.  P.  Collins,  Mila 
Tupper  Maynard. 

CONNECTICUT  —  Ella  Reeve 
Bloor,  Jasper  McLevy. 

FLORIDA— C.  C.  Allen. 

IDAHO— T.  J.  Coonrod. 
ILLINOIS— G.  T.  Fraenckel,  Robert 
Giese,  Adolph  Germer,  A.  M.  Lewis, 
T.  J.  Morgan,  A.  W.  Nelson,  G.  A. 
Peterson,  A.  M.  Simons. 

INDIANA — James  Oneal,  S.  M. 
Revnolds. 

IOWA— John  M.~  Work,  J.  J.  Jacob¬ 
sen. 

KANSAS — George  D.  Brewer,  Caro¬ 
line  A.  Lowe,  Kate  Richards  O’Hare. 
KENTUCKY— Walter  Lanfersiek. 
LOUISIANA— J.  W.  Barnes. 
MAINE — Grace  V.  Silver. 
MASSACHUSETTS— James  A.  De- 
Bell,  James  F.  Carey,  Harriet  D’Orsay, 
Geo.  E.  Roewer,  Jr. 

MICHIGAN — Henry  Kummerfeld,  J. 
Hoogerhyde. 

MINNESOTA — Morris  Kaplan,  Leo 
Laukki,  J.  E.  Nash. 

MISSOURI— E.  T.  Behrens,  W.  L. 
Garver,  W.  W.  McAllister. 
MONTANA — Geo.  W.  McDermott. 
NEBRASKA— Clyde  J.  Wright. 
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NEVADA— W.  H.  Burton 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — J  o  h  n  P. 
Burke. 

NEW  JERSEY— Max  Fackert  Geo. 

H.  Goebel,  Frank  Hubschmitt,  W.  -t>. 
Killingbeck. 

NEW  YORK— Jos.  Wanhope,  Mor¬ 
ris  Hillquit,  Algernon  Lee,  W.  W. 
Passage,  C.  L.  Furman,  H.  Schefer, 
Park  Dills,  Gustave  Strebel,  Frank  Cas- 

S1<NORTH  DAKOTA— Arthur  Bas- 

SeOHIO — E.  E.  Adel,  W.  H.  Miller, 

E  L  Schnaidt,  Marguerite  Prevey.J no. 

G.  Willert,  L.  A.  Zitt. 

OKLAHOMA  —  Oscar  Ameringer, 
Winnie  E  Branstetter,  J.  T.  Cumbie, 

G  W.  Davis.  T 

OREGON— E.  L.  Cannon,  Tom  J. 

Lewis.  ,  tt 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Thomas  F. 

Kennedy,  Robert  B.  Rmgler,  Wm. 

Adams.  ^  ,  TT  , 

RHODE  ISLAND— Fred  Hurst. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA— E.  Francis  At- 

WTENNESSEE— ' T.  H.  Haines. 

TEXAS — W.  J.  Bell,  W.  W.  Buch¬ 
anan,  P.  G.  Zimmerman. 

UTAH — W.  Thurston  Brown. 
WASHINGTON— Mrs.  E.  D.  Cory, 
W  H.  Waynick. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— Harold  W. 
Houston.  „ 

WISCONSIN— Victor  L.  Berger  W. 
R.  Gaylord.  E.  H.  Thomas,  Carl  D. 

T  WYOMING— W.  L.  O’Neil,  John 

HDELAWARE— J.  Frank  Smith. 
GEORGIA— Paul  Hochscheid. 

MISSISSIPPI — S.  W.  Rose. 

NORTH  CAROLINA — Rufus  J. 
Morton. 

DSigSIEArE™RE?™-SrEAK- 

DING  ORGANIZATIONS. 

BOHEMIAN  — Jos.  Novak,  Steve 

Skala.  .  _TMi 

FINNISH— Toivo  Hiltunen. 
ITALIAN  —  James  C.  Pellegrino, 

RJEwfseH°SAGI.  BUREAU— Meyer 
London,  Barnett  Wolff- 

T  FTTISH — John  Klawa.  . 
POLISH  SECTION— I.  Klawier,  J. 

KSCA>?DINAVIAN— S.  J.  Christen- 
sen,  N.  F.  Holm.  t  .  _ 

SOUTH.  SLAVS— Dimitri  Econo- 

mofT. 


SEC  BARNES,  following  the  roll 
call,  said:  I  will  read  an  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party  held 
yesterday:  “Communications  from  J. 
Holler,  member  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  California,  and  Lo¬ 
cals  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
protesting  the  election  of  the  reported 
delegates  of  California  to  the  Congress 
as  irregular;  also  a  letter  upon  the 
same  subject  from  Comrade  Meriam, 
State  Secretary.  Motion,  That  Com¬ 
rade  Barnes,  when  reading  roll  of  del¬ 
egates,  explain  the  situation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  contesting  delegates,  that 
the  National  Executive  Committee  ad¬ 
vises  the  seating  of  the  delegates. 
Adopted.” 

Since  the  above  action  was  taken, 
Comrade  Holler  has  made  representa¬ 
tion  to  me,  which  I  Ihink  should  at 
this  time  become  the  property  of  the 
Congress,  as  follows:  “That  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  election  of  the  del¬ 
egates  by  the  State  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  five  members,  the  number  required 
by  the  constitution,  signed  a  call  to 
initiate  a  referendum  of  the  State  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  upon  said  act.  That 
now  there  are  thirteen  signers  for 
the  same  purpose.  He  holds,  as  does, 
also  the  present  State  Secretary,  that 
such  initiative  acts  as  a  stay  and  nulli¬ 
fies  any  action  taken  by  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  until  passed  upon 
by  the  State  Central  Committee.’  He 
desires  to  present  additional  evidence 
which  did  not  appear  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Executive  Committee.  He  also 
asks  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a 
committee  on  contested  seats. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Con¬ 
gress ?  I  will  hear  a  motion  to  act 
upon  the  roll  in  its  entirety,  or  to 
pass  upon  the  roll,  excepting  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  delegates. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.):  I  move  you 
that  all  the  delegates  whose  names 
were  read,  except  those  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  California,  now  be  declared 
seated.  I  will  make  another  motion 
following  that. 

Motion  seconded. 

DEL.  KAPLAN  (Minn.):  That  in¬ 
cludes,  of  course,  all  those  who  may 
have  been  absent  when  the  roll  call 
was  made.?. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  Yes. 

SEC.  BARNES:  That  is  'under¬ 
stood,  I  believe. 
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The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  Now  I  want  to 
make  a  motion  in  just  a  few  words. 

SEC.  BARNES:  The  next  order  of 
business  is  the  election  of  permanent 
officers. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  But  this  is  not 
finished.  We  have  not  done  anything 
about  the  delegates  from  California. 

SEC.  BARNES:  We  are  now  a 
Congress,  and  we  must  proceed  with 
the  election  of  a  regular  chairman. 
That  is  according  to  the  rules. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN  (Cal.):  The 
Hungarian  Socialist  Society  has  sent 
a  delegation.  They  did  not  have  time 
to  notify  the  National  Secretary.  I 
move  that  they  be  seated,  with  voice, 
but  no  vote.  (Seconded.) 

SEC.  BARNES:  Let  me  suggest 
that  that  go  over  till  we  elect  a  per¬ 
manent  chairman. 

National  Secretary  Barnes  called 
for  nominations  for  permanent  chair¬ 
man  for  the  day,  and  the  following 
delegates  were  nominated:  Gaylord, 
of  Wisconsin;  Hillquit,  of  New  York; 
T.  J.  Lewis,  of  Oregon;  Untermann, 
of  California.  Delegates  Untermann 
and  Gaylord  declined,  and  Delegate 
Hillquit  was  elected  and  called  to  pre¬ 
side. 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL  (Ill.):  I  have 
been  requested  by  Carpenters’  Union 
1784,  of  Chicago,  to  present  this  con¬ 
gress  with  a  gavel,  which,  through 
you,  I  now  present  to  the  congress. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Comrade 

Fraenckel,  in  behalf  of  this  congress 
I  wish  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  con¬ 
gress  to  the  Carpenters’  Union  of 
Chicago,  and  promise  you  to  wield  the 
gavel  with  discretion,  and  probably 
with  some  force,  if  necessary.  Now 
we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Congress,  and  in  order  to 
set  a  good  example  I  will  make  no 
opening  speech.  I  merely  want  to  re¬ 
mind  you,  comrades,  that  this  is  not 
a  convention,  but  a  conference;  that 
we  are  charged  here  primarily  with 
the  duty  of  evolving  proper  working 
methods  for  the  Socialist  Party.  In 
an  ordinary  convention  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  which  is  implied  in  a  large,  gather¬ 
ing  of  representatives  of  a  political 
party  is  in  itself  a  factor.  In  this 
particular  case  we  are  not  here  for 
demonstration.  We  are  here  as  a 
deliberative  body,  and  I  believe  that 
if  the  comrades  will  bear  that  in  mind 
all  through  we  will  be  able  to  accom¬ 


plish  the  task  and  fulfill  the  trust  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  by  our  constituents.  As 
a  very  few  of  the  rules  which  may  be 
quite  helpful,  I  would  suggest,  first  of 
all,  that  we  have  perfect  quiet  and  or¬ 
der  at  all  times,  and  that  the  audience 
and  guests  of  the  congress  help  us  as 
much  as  the  delegates.  Nothing  is 
better  conducive  to  an  orderly,  de¬ 
liberative  proceeding  than  absolute 
quiet  and  calm  in  the  assembly.  I  will 
also  suggest  to  the  delegates  that  they 
ought  to  try  to  be  brief  and  to  the 
point.  Now,  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  that  is  a  hard  task  for 
us,  probably  half  or  three-quarters  of 
whom  are  professional  speakers.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  this  particular  case  elo¬ 
quence  should  be  absolutely  barred. 
Eloquence  is  absolutely  out  of  place 
here.  (Applause.)  There  are  occa¬ 
sions  where  it  is  very  helpful,  but  we 
usually  do  not  indulge  in  flights  of 
oratory  when  we  discuss  our  business 
or  family  affairs,  when  we  mean  busi¬ 
ness*  and  I  will  ask  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  assembled  here 
strictly  for  business  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  each  other  talk. 
The  National  Executive  Committee, 
under  the  constitution,  has  adopted  a 
certain  rule  of  procedure  which  we 
will  read  to  you  in  a  moment  and  have 
you  pass  upon.  Before  doing  that, 
however,  I  will  call  for  the  election 
of  a  temporary  Secretary,  for  we  can 
do  no  business  without  keeping  a 
record.  Nominations  for  temporary 
Secretary  are  now  in  order. 

The  following  nominations  for  tem¬ 
porary  Secretary  were  made:  W.  R. 
Gaylord,  Wisconsin;  Geo.  E.  Roewer, 
Jr.,  Massachusetts;  W.  J.  Bell,  Texas; 
M.  Prevey,  Ohio;  E.  H.  Thomas,  Wis¬ 
consin.  All  the  nominees  exeept  Dele¬ 
gate  Roewer  .  declined,  and  he  was 
elected  Secretary  by  acclamation. 

DORA  B.  MONTEFIORE. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  next  business,  comrades, 
I  wish  to  inform  you  that  we  have  the 
pleasure  here  of  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  of 
England,  one  of  the  most  active,  de¬ 
voted  members  and  speakers  of  the 
Party,  Comrade  Dora  F.  Montefiore. 
In  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  I  extend  the  welcome  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States 
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to  this  representative  of  the  Social 

Democratic  Party  of  England,  and  1 
suggest  a  motion  to  grant  her  the 
privileges  of  a  fraternal  delegate  to 

thDELngBERGER  (Wis.):  I  move 
that  she  be  given  a  seat  with  a  voice  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  Congress. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dele¬ 
gate  Marguerite  Prevey  and  was  car¬ 
ried,  and  Mrs.  Montefiore  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  and  spoke  as  follows. 

ADDRESS  BY  ENGLISH  DELE¬ 
GATE. 

MRS.  MONTEFIORE:  Comrade 

Chairman  and  Comrades,  I  have  first 
of  all  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  you 
have  done  me  in  giving  me  a  seat  on 
the  floor  of  this  most  interesting  con¬ 
ference.  Then  I  have  to  give  you  the 
greetings  of  the  comrades  of  Great 
Britain  I  know  they  must  be  envying 
me  the  privilege  that  I  have  of  being 
present  at  this  meeting  when  you  are 
going  to  discuss  the  business  of  the 
Party  and  the  best  methods  of  further¬ 
ing  your  propaganda.  Your  chairman 
has  told  you  that  I  am  a  member  of 
the  London  Executive  Council  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  I  did  not 
stand  last  April  for  re-election,  but  1 
have  been  serving  for  two  years,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  great  interest  to  me 
to  be  present  and  to  hear  your  delibera¬ 
tion  and  to  know  what  decisions  you 
may  come  to  for  the  purpose  of  fur¬ 
thering  the  Party  interests.  Comrades, 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  yom ^  time, 
but  I  may  perhaps  say  that  I  .feel  ^ 
all  of  us  feel  when  traveling  m  other 
countries  and  coming  m  contact  with 
comrades  from  other  countries.  Ihoug 
I  have  been  only  a  fortnight  m  your 
great  country,  I  know  the  stupendous 
work  which  you  devoted  comrades 
have  before  you  I  have  no  doubt 
when  you  travel  through  Great  Britain 
the  same  feeling  comes  to  y°u  "T®!1 
you  see  how  a  small  band  of  Social 
ists  is  able  to  contend  with  the  terrible 
conditions  of  capitalism  and .the  ap¬ 
parently  overwhelming  work  they  a 
to  carry  on.  But,  comrades,  it  is  when 
we  go  from  country  to  country  that 
we  feel  the  whole  force  of  the  great 
international  movement,  the  great 
pressure  of  international  forces 
links  us  together  and  gives  us  that  over¬ 
whelming  force  which  will  .m  the  end 
conquer  and  break  up  capitalism  and 
will  give  the  world  to  the  workers.  I 


thank  you,  comrades,  for  having 
listened  to  my  few  words.  (Applause.) 

TELEGRAMS. 

The  following  telegrams  were  read: 
“Greetings  to  the  delegates  as¬ 
sembled,  and  hearty  good  wishes  tor 
the  most  fruitful  deliberations  of  the 
working  class  congress.  Eugene  V. 
Debs.”  (Applause.) 

“International  Congress  of  the  b 
cialist  Party.— Comrades:  We,  the  pro¬ 
testing  members  of  Local  Stc„H^=t 
reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  the  Socialist 
Party,  and  trust  great  good  will  re¬ 
sult  for  the  cause  of  Socialism.  B-LL 
Haskins,  C.  C.  Wederman,  S.  Libisou. 

('ATHESCH AIRMAN:  There  is  an-' 
other  telegram,  as  follows:  _ 

“Chairman  Socialist  Congress.  Re 
fuse  Osborne  seat  Repudiated  by 
state  referendum.  A..  B.  Smith. 

If  there  is  no  objection  this  tele¬ 
gram  will  be  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee  on  contested  seats  when  elected 
The  Secretary  will  now  please  read 
the  rules  of  procedure,  and  unless  we 
hear  objection  to  the  separate  Para, 
graphs  as  read  they  will  be  declared 

^Secretary  Roewer  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing  rules: 

rules  of  procedure. 

“1  The  Congress  shall  be  opened 
bv  the  National  Secretary,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  shall  immediately  upon  the  openm„ 

call  the  roll  of  delegates  Delegates 

whose  seats  are  not  contested  shall 
constitute  the  Congress  and  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  transaction  of  business 
“2.  A  chairman  shall  be  elected  fo 
the  first  day  of  the  Congress,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  each  subsequent  day 
of  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  a  new 
chairman  shall  be  elected  for  such  day. 

“3  A  permanent  Secretary  and  tw 
assistants,  who  need  not  be  delegates, 
shall  be  elected  for  the  entire  Con- 

gr“4S'  The  Secretary  may  appoint  one 
or  more  reading  clerks  to  assist  him. 

“5  A  Sergeant-at-Arms,  who  peed 
not  be  a  delegate,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  at  the  first  day  s  ses 
sion,  to  act  throughout  the  entire  con- 

gr“6S‘  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  shall  ap- 

point  five  messengers,  who  shall  act 

under  his  direction.  . 

“7.  Four  tellers  and  two  judges  to 
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count  all  ballots  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  entire  congress. 

“8.  The  following  committees  shall 
be  elected: 

“(a)  A  committee  on  Contested 
Seats,  if  there  should  be  any  contests, 
to  consist  of  five  members.  (b)  A 
committee  on  Resolutions,  to  consist 
of  five  members.  (c)  A  committee 
on  Constitution,  to  consist  of  five 
members.” 

CALIFORNIA  CASE. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN  (Cal.):  Com¬ 
rade  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  save 
this  Congress  the  trouble  of  appoint¬ 
ing  a  committee  to  investigate  any 
contests.  I  think  Comrade  Barnes  will 
bear  me  out  in  saying  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  contests  to  warrant  such 
a  committee,  and  will  also  bear  me 
out  in  the  statement  that  the  protest 
from  California  is  so  specious'  that 
every  one  who  knows  the.  comrades 
who  constitute  the  delegation  from 
California  and  who  knows  the  situa¬ 
tion  out  there  are  convinced  that  the 
unknown  comrades  who  make  this 
protest  do  so  for  factional  reasons  and 
because  they  want  to  prevent  the  State 
of  California  from  having  any  repre¬ 
sentation  in  this  Congress.  They  have 
not  appointed  any  delegates  and  they 
do  not  intend  to  appoint  any  delegates 
to  this  Congress.  Therefore,  I  move 
that  this  protest  be  ruled  out  and  that 
the  delegates  be  seated  without  any 
further  proceedings. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Comrade  Un- 
termann,  not  having  been  so  far  seated, 
I  cannot  entertain  the  motion.  Does 
any  comrade  who  has  been  seated  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  motion? 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  I  hope  there 
will  be  comrades  on  this  floor  _  just 
enough  to  overlook  that  technicality. 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.):  As  a  matter 
of  justice  to  Comrade  Untermann  as 
one  of  the  delegates  from  California, 
and  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  delegates  who  are  present,  I 
move  that  this  matter  be  taken  up  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  because 
it  would  look  a  good  deal  fairer  to  the 
comrades  if  such  a  commitee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  and  reported. 

DEL.  WILDE  (Cal.):  As  one  of 
the  delegates,  I  second  the  motion  that 
was  made  by  the  comrade.  The  com¬ 
rades  in  California  only  want  justice. 
If  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  seat  on 
111 e  floor  they  do  not  want  it. 


DEL.  M’ALLISTER  (Mo.):  I  move 
to  adopt  the  rule  to  elect  a  Committee 
on  Contested  Seats. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  car¬ 
ried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any 
more  discussion  on  this  section  of  the 
rules? 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.):  As  yet 
we  have  no  rules  except  those  we  have 
adopted.  Am  I  right? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  No. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  All  right.  Then 
any  order  of  business  in  the  absence  of 
further  rules  provided  by  the  Congress 
would  be  in  order.  Some  of  us  have 
seen  some  petty  politics  alluded  to, 
and  it  is  time  right  here  and  now  to 
say  in  this  Congress  that  we_  don’t 
stand  for  it.  We  have  seen  it  in  our 
own  states  in  some  cases.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  hear  the  other  side  and  willing 
to  have  a  Committee  on  Contested 
Seats  and  have  a  hearing,  but  I  am  not 
willing  in  the  meanwhile  that  comrades 
who  come  clear  from  California  and 
are  known  almost  as  well  as  any  one 
in  this  movement  should  sit  here  and 
rest  under  charges  such  as  these.  I 
move  that  the,  delegates  who  claim  to 
represent  California  be  seated  with 
voice,  but  no  vote,  until  such  time  as 
the  Committee  on  Contested  Seats 
shall  report  to  the  congress. 

Motion  seconded. 

DEL.  WILLERT  (Ohio):  I  believe 
that  the  action  that  was  previously 
taken  was  that  the  matter  of  seating 
the  delegates  from  California  should 
be  left  over  until  a  Committee  on  Con¬ 
tested  Seats  should  be  elected  and  re¬ 
port. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

DEL.  WILLERT:  Then  this  would 
be  out  of  order. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  will  not, 
Comrade  Willert.  We  have  since  or¬ 
ganized  and  elected  a  permanent  chair¬ 
man,  and  we  are  now  technically  a  dif¬ 
ferent  body  from  the  body  that  passed 
the  other  motion. 

DEL.  WILLERT:  I  want  to  say 
that  you  could  get  along  much  faster 
if  you  would  go  along  in  the  way  you 
did. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  I  want  to 
say  this.  We  can  get  along  faster,  but 
we  can’t  get  along  with  as  much  justice. 
It  is  better  to  be' slower  with  justice 
than  faster  without  justice.  The  effect 
of  passing  this  order  will  be  that  when 
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it  comes  to  nominating  comrades  for 
the  different  committees,  perhaps  by 
that  time  very  likely  the  Credentials 
Committee  will  not  have  reported  and 
it  means  that  the  delegates  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  do  not  figure  in  the  active  make¬ 
up  of  this  congress.  It  means  that 
they  cannot  be  nominated  on  any  com¬ 
mittees.  It  means  that  the  comrades 
in  California  who  want  simply  to  sling 
mud  will  have  accomplished  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  barring  them  out  from  all  the 
practical  work  of  this  congress.  I 
for  one  do  not  stand  for  it,  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  it. 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.) :  I  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  no  contesting  dele¬ 
gation  here.  I  know  of  no  sufficient 
reason,  therefore,  even  for  referring  the 
matter  to  a  contesting  committee,  ex¬ 
cept  to  put  the  matter  on  record  in 
proper  form.  This  congress  has  the 
power,  I  will  suggest  to  Comrade  Wil- 
lert,  to  take  any  one  from  the  streets 
and  give  him  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
congress  if  he  is  a  member  of  thepaity. 
We  certainly  have  a  right  to  take  those 
comrades  that  come  clear  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  credentials  and  give  them 
seats  in  the  congress. 

DEL.  WILSON  (Cal.):  I  would 
like  to  have  Comrade  Goebel’s  motion 
carried  in  order  to  give  us  at  least  a 
voice  at  this  moment  and  a^  voice  when 
'  we  are  ready  to  speak  again. 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.):  I  believe 
this  protest  from  California  has  come 
in  such  a  form  as  to  limit  the  action 
of  the  National  Executive  Committee 
who  presented  it  here.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  follow  the  ordinary  course 
and  that  it  go  to  a  committee.  The 
prominence  of  the  comrades  who  are 
questioned  by  that  protest  should  sug¬ 
gest  modesty  rather  than  eagerness  to 
pass  over  the  formalities.  I  rise  to 
make  that  suggestion  to  the  delegates, 
that  there  is  no  emergency  that  should 
override  the  due  course,  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body.  These  prominent  members 
from  California,  if  they  have  a  right 
to  a  seat  here,  will  have  it.  Privileges 
should  not  be  granted.  Place  us  all  on 
a  level.  I  am  opposed  to  the  motion. 
I  am  in  favor  of  it  going  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  and  ascertaining  whether  these  con¬ 
testant  comrades  in  California  have  any 
rights  or  not,  and  that  these  delegates 
from  California  shall  abide  by  that  de¬ 
cision  and  settle  the  question. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  comrades  to  the  fact  that 


we  have  just  passed  a  motion  to  refer 
it  to  a  committee.  The  question  before 
you  is  not  whether  the  standing  of  the 
California  delegates  shall  be  referred 
for  investigation  and  report  to  a  com¬ 
mittee,  but  whether  the  delegates 
should  have  a  voice  in  this  congress 
in  the  meanwhile. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN  (Cal.):  I 
think  it  should  be  heard  here  right 
now.'  I  think  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  I  am  modest  or  whether  I  act 
from  egotism.  I  believe  that  the  com¬ 
rade  who  has  just  made  that  remark 
is  one  of  the  very  petty  politicians  of 
this  movement. 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.):  That  is  a 
slander  that  we  will  not  stand  for. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  personal  privilege. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chairman 
wants  to  make  a  statement,  if  you  will 
yield  for  a  moment,  Comrade  Unter- 
mann.  I  will  say  now,  comrades,  at 
the  very  outset,  at  the  very  beginning, 
that  we  shall  not  at  any  time,  no  mat¬ 
ter  under  what  provocation,  permit  the 
proceedings  of  this  Congress  to  degen¬ 
erate  into  personal  quarrels.  (Ap- 

P1DEL.  UNTERMANN:  You  have 
permitted  it  by  permitting  that  com¬ 
rade  to  call  me  an  egotist. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  not. 
Comrade,  you  can  speak  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  you  can  do  it  very  well,  it 
you  want  to;  there  is  no  doubt  about 

that.  .  ,  « 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  I  wish  to  be 

heard. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  will. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  I  want  a 
voice  in  this  Congress,  and  it  would 
seem  natural  that  I  should  not  wait  un- 

tdA  DELEGATE:  A  point  of  order 
The  delegate  has  not  been  seated,  and 
he  is  out  of  order  in  addressing  this 

bodv  now.  _  , 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  comrade 
(Untermann)  is  now  not  recognized,  as 
a  delegate  strictly,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  his  standing,  and  I  believe  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  all  Socialist  gatherings  to 
allow  the  party  under  charges  a  word 
in  his  defense.  Comrade  Untermann, 
you  will  continue. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  I  have  no 
wish  at  all  to  allow  this  to  degenerate 
into  a  personal  quarrel,  but  I  object 
to  being  personally  attacked  without 
raising  my  voice  here  where  I  have 
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been  attacked.  The  fact  is  that  these 
men  have  not  nominated  any  delegates 
and  did  not  intend  to  nominate  any 
delegates,  and  the  sole  purpose  of  their 
action  is  to  prevent  the  active  party  in 
California  from  having  any  representa¬ 
tion  in  this  Congress.  I  do  not  object 
to  any  investigation,  but  I  want  a  voice 
in  this  Congress  now. 

DEL.  KAPLAN  (Minn.):  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  think  if  you  had  allowed  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  procedure  to  continue  the 
whole  matter  would  probably  have  been 
solved  by  this  time.  I  think  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unfair,  to  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  Brother  Wilson  or  Comrade 
Untermann,  or  any  of  the  other  com¬ 
rades.  The  question  is  whether  you 
ought  to  give  Comrade  Untermann  the 
same  privilege  of  a  voice  without  a 
vote  while  the  question  of  his  seat  is 
under  decision.  Let  us  be  fair  about  it. 
I  understand  that  there  is  one  com¬ 
rade  from  California  here  in  person  to 
state  his  side  or  the  other  side  of  thq 
contest.  Why  not  arrange  that  the 
Committee  on  Contests  go  out  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  immediately  and 
report  back,  as  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  then 
if  these,  comrades  from  California  are 
qualified  they  will  no  longer  have  a 
voice  only,  but  will  also  have  their  vote 
in  the  congress.  We  want  to  rec¬ 
ognize  this,  that  a  mere  voice  without 
a  vote  sometimes  counts  for  a  great 
deal.  The  one  with  the  voice  may  have 
an  advantage  over  the  one  with  the 
voice  and  vote.  Let  us  be  fair  to  both 
sides  and  overlook  the.  question  of  the 
prominence  of  delegates. 

DEL.  SIMONS  (Ill.):  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  one  party  to  this  contro¬ 
versy  that  we  have  been  rather  inclined 
to  overlook,  and  that  is  the  great  mass 
of  the  membership  of  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  sent  these  delegates  here. 
'They  are  entitled  to  a  voice  on  the 
iloor  of  this  congress  and  a  vote.  I 
want  to  know  whether  we  propose  to 
go  on  record  as  saying  that  any  indi¬ 
vidual  in  any  state,  who  has  a  personal 
axe  that  he  wants  to  grind  and  who 
sends  a  telegram  just  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  called  to  order,  protesting 
against  the  seating  of  any  delegate,  can 
at  once  and  for  some,  hours,  or  for 
many  minutes  or  seconds  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  deprive  the  membership  of  any 
state  of  a  voice  and  vote  at  the  import- 
ant  time  of  the  organization  of  a  con¬ 
gress.  If  there  were  contesting  dele¬ 
gates  on  the  floor,  contesting  delegates 


here  with  credentials,  then  there  would 
be  no  question  whatever.  But  we  have 
nothing  before  us  except  a  telegram 
manifesting  on  its  face  not  to  be  bona 
fide,  because  the  very  election  which 
they  claim  to  have  taken  place  took 
place  outside  of  the  legal  time  allowed 
for  the  election  of  delegates. 

DEL.  KAPLAN:  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  order.  The  comrade  is  now  going 
into  the  question  of  an  investigation. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Your  point  of 
order  is  not  well  taken. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  am  going  into 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
congress  ought  to  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  this 
is  a  bona  fide  contest  or  a  fraud,  and 
I  say  it  is  a  fraud.  ‘(Applause.)  There¬ 
fore  I  hope  that  we  will  carry  this 
motion  to  give  these  comrades  a  voice 
upon  this  floor.  Give  us  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  select  from  those  comrades  in 
the  making  up  of  the  organization  and 
its  committees,  and  give  the  comrades 
from  California  who  are  doing  the  work 
of  the  party  an  opportunity  in  the  cru¬ 
cial  hours  of  this  Congress. 

On  motion  of  Del.  Thompson  the 
previous  question  was  ordered. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  vote 
upon  the  motion  now  before  you.  The 
Secretary  will  r$ad  the  motion. 

The  Secretary  read:  “Motion  by 
Goebel,  of  New  Jersey,  that  Delegates 
from  California  be  seated  with  a  voicq 
but  no  vote  until  such  time  as  the  con¬ 
test  is  decided.” 

The  motion  was  carried. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CONTESTED 
SEATS. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  still 
under  clause  7  of  the  rules. 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.):  I  believe 
a  motion  is  in  order  here  upon  this 
point,  and  to  facilitate  the  business  of 
the  congress  I  wish  to  make  a  mo¬ 
tion  that  a  committee  on  contested 
seats  be  appointed  forthwith,  to  report 
as  soon  as  possible.  (Seconded.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  mean 
appointed  or  elected? 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  Appointed. 

DEL.  ONEAL  (Ind.) :  Elected. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  make 
that  as  an  amendment,  Comrade 
Oneal? 

DEL.  D'ORSAY  (Mass.):  Do  I  un¬ 
derstand  Comrade  Gaylord’s  motion  to 
be  that  the  Chair  shall  appoint  this 
committee? 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  Comrade  Gay¬ 
lord’s  motion  is  that  the  committee  be 
appointed. 

DEL.  D’ORSAY:  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  elected. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  make 
that  as  an  amendment? 

DEL.  D’ORSAY :  Yes.  (Amend¬ 
ment  seconded.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  accept 
that,  Comrade  Gaylord? 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  ^  Hardly.  The 
situation  is  not  so  serious  as  that,  it 
we  do  not  like  what  the  Chairman  does 
we  can  recall  it. 

The  motion  was  put  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  carried.  .  , 

The  following  nominations  for  tne 
Committee  on  Contested  Seats  were 
made:  Kennedy,  Pa.;  Prevey,  Ohio; 
McAllister,  Mo.;  Hoogerhyde,  Mich.; 
DeBell,  Mass.;  Fraenckel,  Ill.;  Lewis, 
Ill.;  Fackert,  N.  J.  Several  other  dele- 
e-ates  were  nominated,  but  declined.  > 
DEL.  WOLFF  (N.  Y:),  Jewish  Agit. 
Bureau:  I  move  that  the .  eight  nom¬ 
inees  stand  as  $uch  committee,  (bee- 

°nDEL.  BERGER  (Wis.) :  Eight  is 
an  even  number.  It  is  possible  they 
will  bring  in  two  reports,  one  ottset- 
ting  the  other.  It  ought  to  be  either 
five,  seven,  nine,  eleven  or  any  other 
odd  number.  _ 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.):  There  are 
eight  nominees.  I  suggest  that_  if  any 
of  the  eight  nominees  came  originally 
from  California,  that  they  ask  that 
their  names  be  withdrawn,  and  tha 
will  give  us  seven. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Have  you  any 
ground  for  suspecting  that  any  nom¬ 
inee  is  originally  from  California. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  I  have  ground  to 
suspect  Comrade  Lewis  being  from 
California  originally. 

DEL.  A.  M.  LEWIS  (Ill-) :  I  know 
the  California  situation,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  want  to  be  on  the  committee. 

I  know  the  ground.  .  , 

DEL.  CUMBIE  (Okla.):  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  we  have  adopted  a  section 
providing  for  a  definite  number  of  com¬ 
mitteemen,  five?  .  r  j  i 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  a  fact,  and 
the  point  is  well  taken. 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.>:  I  move  that  the 
Chair  proceed  to  call  for  a  vote  by  a 
show  of  hands  upon  the  nominees  in 
the  order  they  stand  upon  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  minutes.  , 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  car¬ 


ried,  and  Delegates  Strebel  and  Thomp¬ 
son  were  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
to  count  the  vote. 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.):  I  wanted 
very  much  to  make  it  an  odd  number. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  I  voted  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the.  motion  fixing  the  number, 
so  I  move  to  reconsider  that  motion  and 
to  make  the  number  seven. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  transacted  any 
business  between  the  two  motions,  I 
do  not  think  the  motion  is  in  order. 

Let  us  proceed  and  have  done  with  it. 
We  want  to  do  business  expeditiously, 
but  want  to  do  it  properly  at  the  same 
time. 

DEL  GOEBEL:  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  order.  My  point  is  that  we  have 
no  rules  of  order  yet,  and  therefore 
anything  is  in  order,  and  therefore  my 
point  is  that  Comrade  Gaylords  mo¬ 
tion  to  make  it  seven  at  this  time  is 
in  perfect  order. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Comrade  Goe¬ 
bel’s  point  of  order  is  well  taken  There 
is  a  motion  before  the.  house  that  the 
seven  nominees  stand  as  the  commi  - 
tee 

DEL.  ATWOOD  (S.  D,):  I  object. 

I  want  a  separate  vote  taken  on  Ar- 
thur  M.  Lewis  because  he  came  orig¬ 
inally  from  California.  .  ^ 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  is  not  the 
motion.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  seven  nominees  for  the 
Committee  on  Contested  Seats  stand 
as  such  committee,  will  please  say  Aye. 
Contrary.  Ayes  have  it. 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.)  :  I  move  that 
the  committee  retire  immediately  witn 
the  California  delegation  and  bring  in 
their  report  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  car¬ 
ried,  and  the.  committee  and  California 
delegation  retired. 

SMOKING. 

DEL.  CORY  (Wash.):  Mr  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Delegates  assembled:  I  do 
not  want  to  put  this  in  the  form  of  a 
motion,  but  I  want  to  make  a  request 
if  it  so  be,  that  the  gentlemen  who  are 
smoking  in  this  room  desist  while  we 

arTHESeCHAIRMAN:  This  is  not  a 
motion.  It  is  a  request;  so  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  please  take  notice, 

DEL  CORY:  We  come  from  the 
Pacific 'Coast,  where  we  are  used  to 
free  air. 
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RULES. 

Consideration  of  the  rules  was  con¬ 
tinued. 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.) :  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  remainder  of  Rule  8. 
(Seconded.) 

DEL.  BERGER:  I  want  to  amend 
this  before  we  adopt  it.  I  believe  that 
a  committee  of  the  National  Congress, 
consisting  of  five  members,  is  too  small. 
The  various  states  want  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  with  their  different  opinions 
and  their  conditions,  and  therefore.  I 
move  to  make  it  nine  in  each  case,  in¬ 
stead  of  five.  (Seconded.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  and  Committee  on 
Constitution? 

DEL.  BERGER:  The  Resolutions 
and  Constitution  Commitee,  yes. 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  next  section  of  the  Rules  was 
read,  as  follows:  . 

“9.  The  order  of  business  after  the 
election  and  appointment  of  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  committees  shall  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (a)  Report  of  Committee  on  Con¬ 
tested  Seats,  if  any;  (b)  Report  of  Na¬ 
tional  Secretary;  .(c)  Report  of.  Inter¬ 
national  Secretaries;  .(d)  Election  of 
International  Secretaries;  (e)  Report  on 
organization;  (f)  Report  on  general 
propaganda;  (g)  Reports  on  propa¬ 
ganda  among  women;  (h)  Report  of 
Committee,  on  Immigration,  elected  by 
convention  of  1908;  (i)  Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agricultural  Program,  elect¬ 
ed  by  convention  uf  1908.;  (j)  Report  of 
Committee  on  Constitution;  (k)  Re¬ 
port  of  Committee  on  Resolutions.” 

DEL.  WORK  (la.):.  It  seems,  to 
me,  in  case  of  the  election  of  interna¬ 
tional  secretaries,  new  men  might  come 
before  the  International  Congress,  and 
therefore  I  move  to  strike  out  from 
subdivision  (d)  the  election  of  inter¬ 
national  secretaries.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  BRANSTETTER  (Okla.):  I 
move  that  in  (g)  it  read,  “Report  of 
the  National  Women’s  Committee.” 
(Seconded.) 

DEL.  BELL  (Tex.):  I  move  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
stitution  occur  immediately  after  the 
report  on  general  propaganda.  (Sec¬ 
onded.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  take 
all  the  motions  under  Rule  9.  Are 
there  any  further  motions? 

I  TEL.  JACOBSEN  (la.):  I  move 
that  between  (d)  and  (e)  the  follow¬ 


ing  be  inserted:  “Introduction  of  reso¬ 
lutions,  amendments,  etc.”  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  I  want  to 
suggest  through  the  Chair  to  the  dele¬ 
gate  that  made  the  motion,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  of  a  motion;  that  any 
time  up  to  the  time  committees  make 
their  report  any  member  of  this  body 
has  a  right  to  present  anything  to 
those  committees.  I  see  no  use.  in 
changing  the  program. 

DEL  JACOBSEN:  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  argument  has  all  been  Centered 
on  the  amendment  that  I  made.  Now, 

I  have  a  reason  for  that.  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  introducing  that 
amendment. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  Then  I  withdraw 
the  suggestion. 

DEL.  JACOBSEN  (la.):  Up  to  the 
present  time,  in  the  1904  convention 
and  also  in  the  1908  convention,  com¬ 
mittees  to  whom  these  things  were  re¬ 
ferred  without  having  been  presented 
to  the  convention  took  it  upon  them¬ 
selves,.  or  at  least  contended  that  they 
had  the  right  to  do  so,  to  kill  meas¬ 
ures.  That  is,  perhaps,  true,  where  the 
matters  had  not  originated  in  the  con¬ 
vention  proper  and  they  might  feel  that 
the  matter  was  not  the  property  of  the 
convention,  not  having  been  introduced 
there.  Another  line  of  argument  that 
I  wanted  to  present  is  simply  this,  that 
if  the  matter,  resolutions  or  amend¬ 
ments  are  introduced  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  all  of  the  delegates  will  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  what  the  committees  are  do¬ 
ing.  Now,  some  delegate  may  perhaps 
introduce  an  amendment  that  another 
delegate  may  be  violently  opposed,  to. 
That  other  delegate  would  have  just 
as  much  right  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  or  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Constitution  as  the  delegate 
that  introduced  it.  Many  of  the  things 
that  are  thrashed  out  in  the  Congress 
would  then  be  thrashed  out -before  the 
committees,  and  we  would  save  the 
lime  in  the  Congress  and  the  commit¬ 
tees  would  have  the  fights  on  their 
hands.  I  believe  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

DEL.  HOOGERFIYDE  (Mich.):  In 
regard  to  Rule  9,  sections  (h)  and  (i), 
I  would  like  to  ask  as  a  point  of  in¬ 
formation,  if  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Immigration  and  the  Committee 
on  Agricultural  Program*  would  show 
the  consideration  of  resolutions  bear¬ 
ing  on  those  questions  they  could  not 
come  up  in  the  regular  order  of  the 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chair  is 
unable  to  state.  It  will  be  within  the 
province,  of  the  Congress  at  any  time 
to  decide  upon  those  particular  details 
of  procedure. 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.):  It  seems 
to  me  the  comrade  is  hindering  his 
own  cause,  which  I  take  to  be  that  of 
liberty  to  introduce  amendments  and 
have  them  the  property  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  considered  by  it.  We  all 
have  a  right  to  introduce  them  at  any 
time.  I  do  not  know  why  the  question 
is  brought  up,  because  if  they  are  prop¬ 
erly  introduced  at  any  time  they  will 
simply  be  referred  to  the  committee. 

I  would  not  like  to  have  a  special  time 
for  their  introduction,  because  I  might 
not  be  present  at  that  particular  time. 
Let  them  be  introduced  at  any  time. 

DEL.  BELL  (Tex.):  I  have  been 
asked  why  I  object  to  the  motion  to 
put  the  report  on  constitution  follow¬ 
ing  the  report  on  general  propaganda. 

I  want  to  state,  the  reason  for  it  was 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitution  two  years  ago,  and  my 
observation  at  that  convention  showed 
to  me  that  the  constitution  matter  was 
placed  so  late  in  the  convention  that  a 
large  number  of  delegates  in  favor,  ol 
certain  measures  in  that  constitution 
were  worn  out,  fatigued  or  had  gone 
home,  and  I  do  not  think  the  conven¬ 
tion  two  years  ago  gave  ,  proper  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  constitution.  That  is 
the  reason  for  my  motion. 

DEL.  BRANSTETTER  (Okla.):  I 
object  to  Comrade  Bell’s  motion  for 
exactly  the  same  reason.  These  com¬ 
mittees  that  he  wishes  to  displace  with 
the  Committee  on  Constitution  are 
committees  which  have  been  in  session 
and  working  for  two  years.  They  are 
permanent  committees,  and  if  it  is  a 
question  of  which  is  of  the  greater  im¬ 
portance,  the  constitution  or  the  three 
committees  which  have  beem  working 
for  two  years,  I  am  opposed  to  the 

motion.  .  ,,  (1 

DEL.  WORK  (la.):  Are  all  these 
matters  open  for  discussion? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  All  under  sub¬ 
division  9  of  the  Rules. 

DEL.  WORK:  Then  I  want  to  say 
that  heretofore  we  have  not  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  introduce  resolutions  m  the 
convention  at  all.  They  have  never 
been  read  to  the  convention,  but  have 
been  referred  to  the  committees,  so 


that  the  comrade’s  argument  does  not 
stand  good.  And  in  regard  to  my  mo¬ 
tion  to  strike  out  the  election  of  In¬ 
ternational  Secretaries,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  covered  the  point  as  to 
their  election  in  my  report  on  organi¬ 
zation.  I  think  they  should  be  elected 
after  the  International  Congress,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  elected  them  beforehand, 
provided  we  elect  new  men  to  the  po¬ 
sition,  we  ought  to  allow  the  old  ones 
to  hold  over  until  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  is  over.  And  as  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Constitution,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  readv  to  report  by  the  time  that 
Comrade  Bell  wants  it  placed  here,  and 
it  will  necessarily  have  to  come  after 
those  who  have  already  prepared  their 
reports. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no 
further  discussion  we  will  take  up  the 
amendments  as  made  under  the  differ¬ 
ent  heads.  The  first  one  is  subdivision 
(d),  which  Comrade  Work  moves  to 
strike,  out.  On  this  point  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  tne 
motives  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  in  placing  that  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  business.  It  is  customary  m  in¬ 
ternational  congresses  for  the  delega¬ 
tion  from  each  country  to  elect  their 
representatives  on  the  bureau.  As  iai 
as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  the  elec¬ 
tions  do.  not  come  from  different  par¬ 
ties.  There,  may  be  instructions,  but 
they  come  from  so-called  sections,  tor 
instance,  the  American  section  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Socialist  Party,  t  e 
Socialist  Labor  Party  and  any  la¬ 
bor  organizations  that,  may  send 
representatives,  must  jointly  elec 
two  representatives  on  the  bureau,  they 
to  serve  until  the  next  Congress.  Now, 
in  our  case,  we  had  one  representative 
for  some  time,  your  humble  servant, 
and  the  National  Executive  Committee 
some  time  ago  decided  to  claim  both 
seats  as  due  us  owing  to  our  import¬ 
ance  in  the  Socialist  movement  in  this 
country,  and  Comrade  Berger  was 
elected  a  second  secretary  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bureau.  The  object  of 
placing  this  before  the  congress  is 
to  give  the  delegates  to  be  elected  by 
us  specific  insructions  as  to  whom  the. 
membership  wants  elected  as  secre¬ 
taries  or  representatives  on  the  bureau, 
as  these  delegates  will  have  to  act  on 
it  in  the  next  International  Congress, 
whether  it  be  decided  otherwise  or  not. 

DEL.  WORK:  If  that  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  Comrade  Work 
withdraws  his  motion.  The  next  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  is  that  under  subdi¬ 
vision  (g),  that  the.  report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Women’s  Committee  take  place 
in  the  order  mentioned  before  the  Prop¬ 
aganda  Among  Women.  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  so  decided,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  have  it  printed. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  mo¬ 
tion  is  to  insert  between  (d)  and  (e) 
a  new  order,  “Introduction  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
etc.” 

The  motion  was  put  and  lost. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  last  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  is  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Constitution  be 
heard  right  after  the  report  on  general 
propaganda. 

The,  motion  was  put  and  lost. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  is 
now  to  adopt  Rule  9  with  the  amend¬ 
ments  as  adopted. 

The  motion  to  adopt  section  9  was 
carried. 

The  next  section  of  the  Rules  was 
read,  as  follows: 

10.  All  special  reports  and  reports 
of  special  committees  shall  be  read  by 
the  reading  clerk.  Discussions  follow¬ 
ing  such  reports  shall  be  limited  to 
15  minutes  for  each  speaker.  No  dele¬ 
gate  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  twice 
on  the  same  subject  until  those  that 
have  not  spoken  on  it  shall  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak.  The,  reporters 
and  chairmen  of  committees  shall  have 
30  minutes  to  close  the  discussion  up¬ 
on  their  respective  reports. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  want  to  in¬ 
form  you,  comrades,  that  the  National 
Executive  Committee  substituted  the 
word  “may”  for  “shall.”  “Reports  of 
special  committees  may  be  read  by  the 
reading  clerk.”  It  is  not  intended  to 
prevent  the  reporter  or  chairman  from 
reading  it  if  desired. 

DEL.  MAURER  (Pa.) :  .  I  move  to 
amend  section  10  to  read,  “10  minutes” 
instead  of  “15  minutes,”  and  that  re¬ 
porters  and  chairmen  have  15  minutes 
instead  of  30  minutes.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  ATWOOD  (S.  D.) :  I  move 
to  strike  out  15  and  insert  5,  and  to 
strike  out  30  and  insert  10.  We  can 
say  all  we  want  in  that  time.  (Sec¬ 
onded.) 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.) :  In  these  four 
or  five  days  that  we  are  going  to  be 


here,  I  am  going  to  try  to  confine  my¬ 
self  within  some  reasonable  bounds, 
and  I  suppose  all  the  other  delegates 
are  going  to  try  to  do  the  same  thing. 
But  when  I  voted  in  the  convention 
two  years  ago  in  favor  of  holding  a 
Congress  like  this  at  intervals  between 
our  national  elections;  when  I  voted  in 
the  party  referendum  against  doing 
away  with  that  rule;  when  I  accepted 
as  a  candidate  to  be,  a  delegate  to  this 
Congress  and  when  I  voted  for  other 
delegates,  I  did  it  because  I  believed 
it  would  be  worth  while  for  'us  to  have 
a  congress  where  we  would  not  simply 
come  together  and  in  an  excited  and 
disorderly  manner  take  a  lot  of  votes 
without  any  adequate  discussion  of  the 
subject  before  us,  but  that  we  would 
have  a  congress  where  delegates  from 
the  party  in  every  portion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  could  take  up  the  very  tremendous 
questions  that  we  have  upon  our  or¬ 
der  of  business  and  discuss  them  seri¬ 
ously  and  thoughtfully.  (Applause.) 
Now,  the  delegate  says  here  that  he  can 
tell  all  he  knows  in  5  minutes. 

DEL.  ATWOOD:  Make  it  15. 

DEL.  LEE:  I  am  not  of  the  opinion 
that  any  man  can  tell  all  he  knows  up¬ 
on  one  of  these  large  questions  in  15 
minutes.  I  restrain  myself,  however, 
from  offering  an  amendment  to  in¬ 
crease  the  limit  of  time.  I  believe  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in 
American  conventions  and  assemblies, 
where  they  should  have  a  right  to  a 
full  discussion,  and  in  assemblies  and 
conventions  of  our  party  in  particular, 
to  put  a  narrow  time  limit  upon  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  should  be  willing  to  sit  here 
and  listen  to  men  who  have  something 
to  say  upon  various  questions  for  the 
full  15  minutes.  But  I  certainly  do  not 
think  it  is  worth  my  while  to  come 
here  from  New  York,  nor  worth  any 
delegate’s  while  to  come  here  from  his 
part  of  the  country,  to  listen  to  a  series 
of  ten  or  five  minute  speeches  in  which 
no  delegate  will  be  actually  able  to  de¬ 
velop  his  thought  upon  any  serious 
question.  Now,  in  the  countries  where 
our  own  party  has  a  certain  maturity 
and  seriousness,  where  it  does  its  work 
well,  they  do  not  folow  this  rule  and 
attempt  to  cut  out  speeches.  I  am 
very  heartily  opposed  to  both  amend¬ 
ments  and  am  for  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.):  I  have 
looked  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  to  this'  Congress.  I  should  be 
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very  sorry  to  see  the  profitableness  of 
the  Congress  suffer  by  any  limitation 
of  the  time.  You  need  not  worry  about 
my  taking  30  minutes,  because  I  am 
not  going  to  report  on  any  committee 
so  far  as  I  know.  But  those  that  are 
to  report,  especially  .the  reporters  tor 
the  committees  that  have  been  consti- 
tuted  for  two  years,  ought  to  be  tully 
heard  on  the  matters  concerning  whicti 
they  report.  Having  had  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting  for  committees, 
know  also  that  those  who  report  ought 
to  have  plenty  of  time  to  sum  up  m 
closing,  because  there  are  many  objec¬ 
tions,  many  things  come  up  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  the  tioor, 
and  you  cannot  answer  in  a  short 
cross-fire.  One  needs  time  to  develop 
a  point  very  often.  Questions  and  ob¬ 
jections  will  arise  because  the  point  _ot 
view  of  the  committee  has  been  mis¬ 
understood.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Congress  is  to  in,crea*® 
the.  efficiency  of  the  party.  We  do  not 
get  together  enough.  That  is  why  we 
are  not  more  efficient  as  a  national 
party.  We  do  not  understand  each 
other  well  enough,  and  so  long  as  our 
discussions  are  orderly  and  not  prolix, 
and  they  are  thrashing  out  important 
questions,  I  am  opposed  to  these 
amendments. 

DEL.  O’NEIL  (Wyo.):  I  .was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  convention,  ancl 
my  observation  was  it  is  the  national 
organizers  or  some  other  organizer3 
who  monopolize  the  time,  and  if  that  is 
to  be  the  case  there  are  some  who  are 
willing  to  go  home  without  doing  any¬ 
thing. 

DEL.  RINGLER  (Pa.):  I  hope  the 
delegates  in  this  congress  have  se.lt- 
control  enough  to  limit  themselves.  It 
seems  likely  that  some  will  get  up  and 
repeat  and  talk  over  the,  same  thing 
time  and  time  again,  and  we  will  find 
that  some  of  the  delegates  will  have 
go  home  before  the  congress  is  over 
without  the  right  to  express  their  stand 
on  the  various  matters  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  that  by  all  means  we 
should  adopt  this  time  limit  on  the 
speakers. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  The  reason 
I  want  the  time  limit  left  at  least  15 
minutes,  is  because  the  fellows  that  are 
not  national  organizers  and  not  orators 
have  no  chance  unless  they  have  at 
least  15  minutes.  The  fellows  that  are 
using  their  tongues  all  the  time  don  t 
need  15  minutes.  They  are  on  the 


road,  and  they  can  stand  up.  and  un¬ 
limber  the  gun  and  be  in  action  in  30 
seconds,  while  a  good  sensible  man 
needs  time  to  forget  that  he  is  speak¬ 
ing.  He  needs  at  least  5  minutes,  to 
forget  that  he  is  on  the  floor.  The  com¬ 
rades,  who  are  carpenters  and  black¬ 
smiths,  and  well-diggers,  and  are  not 
on  the  road  all  the  time,  are  not  used 
to  quick  talking  or  quick  thinking,  and 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  these  comrades 
that  I  ask  the.  time  limit  be  left  15 
minutes.  It  may  be  that  these  slow 
speakers  and  slow  thinkers  will  take  1U 
minutes  before  they  get  down  to 
business,  but  they  will  say  more,  after 
all,  in  the  last  5  minutes  than  the 
organizers  in  their  15.  They  know  the 
problems  in  their  localities,  and  those 
are  the  men  we  want  to  hear  from. 
Remember,  this  is  not  a  convention,  it 
is  a  congress,  a  conference.  <  If  I  know 
anything  about  grammar,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  anything  at  all  about  the 
dictionary  meaning  of  that  word  con¬ 
ference,  it  means  to  confer,  and  to  con¬ 
fer  means  to  talk  over,  and  to  talk  over 
means  to  take  the  judgment  of  any 
member,  whether  he  is  a  blacksmith, 
well-digger,  carpenter,  or  national  or¬ 
ganizer.  Now,  Jim  Carey,  I  know, 
will  want  at  least  45  minutes,  but  I  am 
sorry  I  can’t  make  any  limit  to  help 
you.  (Laughter.) 

DEL.  WOLFF  (N.  Y.) :  I  move  the 
previous  question.  (Seconded.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  previous 
question  has  been  called  for.  You  may 
vote  it  down  if  you  think  it  is  pre¬ 
mature.  All  those  in  favor — 

DEL.  ATWOOD  (S.  D.) :  I  have  in¬ 
structions  here,  and  I  wajit  a  chance  tor 
the  smaller  states  to  be  heard. 

The  delegate  was  interrupted  by  calls 
for  the  vote,  but  continued  in  an  effort 
to  speak. 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question 
was  carried. 

The  various  amendments  were  lost, 
and  the  original  proposition  was 
adopted. 

The  next  section  of  the  rules  was 
read,  as  follows: 

“11  The  regular  sessions  of  the  con- 
gress  shall  be  opened  at  9:30  A.  M. 
and  shall  be  held  from  9:30  A.  M.  to 
12-30  P.  M.,  and  from  2  P-  M.  to  6.  P. 
M  If  any  night  sessions  are  to  be 
held  they  shall  be  opened  at  8  F._  M. 
and  close  at  10  P.  M.  Night  sessions 
shall  be  held  only  when  decided  upon 
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by  a  resolution  during  the  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

DEL.  ZITT  (Ohio):  I  move  that  this 
congress  decide  not  to  hold  any  night 
sessions.  (Seconded.) 

The  motion  was  held  to  be  out  of 
order,  on  the  ground  that  there  would 
be  no  night  sessions  unless  specifically 
voted  by  the  congress. 

The  rule  was  then  adopted. 

Section  12  was  read,  as  follows: 

“12.  Roberts’  Rules  of  Order  shall 
be  used.” 

“13.  Each  delegation,  in  the  absence 
of  any  regular  delegates,  shall  designate 
the  alternate  who  shall  fill  the  vacancy.” 

The  rule  having  originally  read  “dele¬ 
gate”  instead  of  “delegation,”  and  a 
question  having  arisen,  the  Chairman 
explained  that  the  word  “delegate”  was 
an  error  in  print,  and  that  it  would  be 
amended  to  read  “state  delegation.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  All  those  in 
favor  of  substituting  the  word  “delega¬ 
tion”  for  the  word  “delegate,”  so  that 
the  rule  reads  “each  state  delegation, 
in  the  absence  of  any  regular  delegate, 
shall  designate  the  alternate  who  shall 
(ill  the  vacancy,”  will  please  say  aye. 
Contrary.  So  ordered. 

The  next  and  concluding  rule  was 
read,  as  follows: 

“14.  The  National  Secretary  and  the 
members  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  shall  each  have  a  voice  but 
no  vote  in  the  Congress.  Members  of 
committees,  who  are  not  delegates,  shall 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  subjects  of  their  re¬ 
ports.” 

DEL.  WORK  (la.):  I  do  not  know 
of  any  reason  why  you  should  give  the 
members  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  a  special  privilege  here.  I 
like  to  hear  the  gentle  voices  of  Com¬ 
rades  Lewis,  Hunter,  and  Spargo  just 
as  well  as  any  of  the  rest  of  you,  and 
I  believe  they  are  the  only  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  who  are 
not  delegates,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  they  should  have  any 
special  privilege  when  their  states  have 
not  seen  fit  to  elect  them  as  delegates. 
I  do  see  why  the  National  Secretary 
should  have  a  voice,  because  he  cannot 
he  a  delegate,  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
too  busy  to  act  as  a  delegate,  and  for 
that  reason  I  move  that  the  first 
sentence  be  amended  so  as  to  read, 
“The.  National  Secretary  shall  have  a 
voice  but  no  vote  in  the  Congress.” 
(Seconded.) 


DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  Just  a 
word  on  this.  If  this  were  a  regular 
convention,  then  I  would  fight  for  that. 
But  I  am  unalterably  against  seating 
the  members  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  who  are  not  delegates.  Let 
us  try  and  keep  clearly  in  our  mind's 
that  this  is  a  congress.  This  is  not  a 
regular  convention.  This  is  a  congress, 
this  is  a  conference.  And  your  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  after  all,  are  your 
servants.  Some  of  the  comrades  seem 
to  think  they  are  your  masters,  but  they 
are  your  servants,  and  even  though  it  is 
a  laudable  ambition  to  desire  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee,  they  are  there  to  serve  you, 
simply  because  you  want  to  use  them. 
If  you  want  them  to  have  a  voice,  all 
right,  give  them  a  voice,  but  don’t  give 
them  a  vote.  If  any  questions  come 
before  you  in  reference  to  propaganda, 
or  in  reference  to  other  national 
matters,  they  will  be  free  to  give  you 
the  information,  therefore,  I  would  say, 
give  them  a  voice  but  no  vote. 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.) :  If  this  is 
passed  as  it  stands,  will  a  member  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  who 
has  been  elected  a  delegate,  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  vote  in  the  congress? 
The  first  sentence  reads,  “The  National 
Secretary  and  members  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  shall  each  have  a 
voice,  but  no  vote.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  was  caused 
by  the  printer’s  devil.  The  original 
rules  read,  “And  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Executive  Committee  who  shall 
not  be  delegates  to  the  congress.” 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  That  settles  it. 
“Not  delegates,”  I  see.  All  right. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Any  further  dis¬ 
cussion? 

DEL.  MAYNARD  (Colo.):  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  part  of  the 
regulations  presented.  A  vote  given  to 
seven  of  our  membership  by  the  vote 
of  the  entire  membership  throughout 
the  country  certainly  ought  to  have 
some  respect  from  this  congress, 
elected  only  by  people  from  their  own 
state.  I  think  it  would  be.  absurd  if 
persons  who  are  honored  by  the  vote 
of  the  entire  membership  should  be 
refused  a  voice  on  any  subject  they 
cared  to  discuss  before  this  congress. 
(Applause.) 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.):  We  have  just 
had  a  limited  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
delegates  to  this  congress,  and  the  plea, 
the  special  plea,  made  for  extending  the 
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time  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  black¬ 
smiths  and  carpenters  who  came  here 
and  could  not  forget  they  were  on  their 
feet  for  the  first  five  or  ten  minutes. 
That  was  the  argument.  The  comrades^ 
who  are  now  presented  the  special  right 
of  this  floor  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  have  the  ears  of  the  party  at  large. 
Every  week  in  the  year,  their  books, 
their  pamphlets  and  their  articles  are 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  our  com- 
rades  all  over  the  United  States  so  that 
we  have  a  conception  of  what  their  at¬ 
titude  and  position  in  the  party  is.  Hut 
here  are  gathered  together  a  number  ot 
obscure  men  and  women,  if  you  please. 
They  have  been  deliberately  selected  by 
their  comrades  to  come  here  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  congress.  And  now 
you  want  to  introduce  men  and  women 
who  have  not  been  elected  as  delegates, 
to  consume  the  time.  I  believe  in  the 
lower  limit  that  was  presented  here,  and 
then  reversed  by  Comrade  Goebel  to 
give  the  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  a 

chance.  T  J  . 

DEL.  SIMONAS  (Ill.):  I  do  not  want 
the  National  Executive  Committee  to 
be,  on  the  floor  of  this  congress  as 
privileged  members  of  it.  I  never  have 
had  any  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  a 
position  in  the  Socialist  Party  was  a 
privilege,  I  want  those  members  here, 
because  I  want  to  know  where  they 
stand.  I  want  the  benefit  of  their  in¬ 
formation  and  knowledge.  I  want  them 
here  because  they  know  things,  and  1 
want  them  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
tell  them  here  on  this  floor.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  objection  to 


giving  some  ten  or  fifteen  delegates 
from  foreign  speaking  organizations 
duplicate  representation  on  this  floor, 
because  the  members  of  those  organiza¬ 
tions  know  something  that  we  want  to 
know  in  a  special  field.  We  have  put 
these  men  there  and  they  have  done 
their  duty,  as  I  think,  and  if  we  have 
put  them  there  and  they  have  done  their 
duty,  they  have  something  that  we 
want  to  know.  If  that  is  a  privilege,  it 
is  an  exact  reversal  of  the  Socialist 
position  all  over  the  world. 

DEL.  AMERINGER  (Okla.):  I  am 
one  of  the  obscurities,  but  I  want  to 
say  this:  This  is  a  stockholders  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  great  Socialist  Party  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  our  Executive  Committee  is 
our  board  of  directors,  and  they  come 
before  you  on  some  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  this  organization  and 
we  want  reports  from  those  who  are  oil 
the  board,  who  are  on  the  inside  and 
are  able  to  give  information  to  the  ob¬ 
scure  fellows  outside.  Now,  1  as  one 
of  the  obscurities  am  perfectly  willing, 
to  sit  and  listen  to  the  fellows  that  we 
have  engaged  to  do  our  work.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

On  motion  of  Del.  D’Orsay  the 
previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  strike  out  “mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee”  was  lost. 

The  original  rule,  corrected  as  read 
by  the  Chairman,  was  the  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  congress  then  at 
1:30  P.  M.  adjourned  until  3  o  clock 


P.  M. 

afternoon  session. 


The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at 
3:15  P.  M. 

HUNGARIAN  SOCIALIST  SOCIE¬ 
TIES. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN  (Cal.):  The 
Hungarian  Socialist  Society  has  sent 
delegates  to  this  congress,  but  their 
secretary  did  not  have  the  time  to 
notify  the  National  Secretary,  and  these 
delegates  now  ask  to  be  admitted  with 
voice  and  vote.  I  move  you  that  they 

be  so  admitted.  .  «. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  With  voice,  but 

n°DEL.0tUNTERMANN:  With  voice 
and  vote. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  other  rep- 
resentatives  of  foreign  speaking  or¬ 
ganizations  are  admitted  with  voice  but 


not  a  vote.  Are  the  comrades.  rep- 
resenting  the  Hungarian  Socialists 

Prf)EL.  UNTERMANN:  Here  they 

are. 

SECRETARY  BARNES:  These  two 
comrades  were  in  the  office  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Later,  in  this  hall  another  comrade 
came  in  and  presented  a  document, 
alleging  that  he  was  a  delegate..  I  do 
not  understand  Hungarian.  I  wish  the 
chairman  or  someone  who  understands 
the  language  would  inquire  into  the 
facts. 

DEL.  HERMANOVITCH:  We  have 
our  credentials. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Have  you  writ¬ 
ten  credentials  from  your  organization? 

DEL.  HERMANOVITCH:  Yes. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  two  let¬ 
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ters  here,  upon  the  letter  head  of  the 
Hungarian  organization  apparently,  as 
it  bears  the  seal  of  the  Hungarian  So¬ 
cialist  Federation.  What  is  your 
pleasure?  The  motion  is  that  these 
delegates  be  seated  with  a  voice,  but  no 
vote,  as  are  the  representatives  of  the 
other  foreign  speaking  organizations. 

DEL.  KLAWIER  (Pa.),  Polish 
Section:  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  two 
sections  of  these  Hungarian.  Socialists. 
One  of  them,  I  understand,  is  affiliated 
with  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  other 
is  outside  the.  party.  All  .  the  other 
foreign  delegates  here  are  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Socialist  Party. 

DEL.  HERMANOVITCH:  We  rep¬ 
resent  a  Socialist  branch  here  in  Chica¬ 
go.  Comrade  Fraenckel  knows  us 
personally. 

COM.  HUNTER:  I  move  you, 
Comrade  Chairman,  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  Secertary  Barnes  to  consult 
with  any  one  whom  he  wishes  to  con¬ 
sult,  and  report  back  to  the  congress. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  amendment 
is  that  the  question  of  seating  these 
delegates  be  referred  to  Comrade 
Barnes  with  instructions  to  investigate 
and  report. 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.) :  I  think  that  the 
Hungarian  Socialist  Federation  is  very 
well  known  as  a  Hungarian  Socialist 
Tarty  organization,  doing  business  in 
l  he  Hungarian  language,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  the  presentation  of  these  cre¬ 
dentials  with  the  statement  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  they  do  represent  the  Hun¬ 
garian  branches  affiliated  with  the  party 
should  not  be  sufficient. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  a  mo- 
lion  that  they  be  seated  on  the  same 
ierms  as  the  representatives  of  .  the 
other  foreign  speaking  organization? 
There  is  an  amendment  to  refer  the 
matter  to  Comrade  Barnes  for  investi¬ 
gation  and  report.  Those  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  will  please  say  aye. 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

ROLL  CALL. 

The  Secretary  then  called  the  roll, 
which  showed  the  following  present 
who  had  not  responded  at  the  roll  call 
;i|  the  morning  session:  G.  A.  Peterson. 
Illinois;  James  A.  DeBell,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Frank  Aaltunen,  Michigan;  Mor- 
i  is  Kaplan,  Minnesota;  Joseph  E. 
Cohen,  Ed.  Moore,  James  H.  Maurer. 
Pennsylvania;  Finnish  Section,  John 
Vali tn aid,  Michigan. 

I  )elcgatc  William  Adams,  of  Wil- 


kinsburg,  reported  as  alternate  for  John 
W.  Slayton  of  McKeesport,  Pa. 

REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SECRE¬ 
TARY  BARNES  ON  HUNGA¬ 
RIAN  REPRESENTATION. 

SEC  BARNES:  I  find  that  the  na¬ 
tional  secretary  of  the  Hungarian  or¬ 
ganization  misunderstood  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  representatives.  He  understood 
that  the  foreign  speaking  organizations 
were  entitled  to  three  representatives. 

I  think  therefore,  these  comrades  who 
have  first  presented  their  credentials 
ought  to  be  seated. 

THE  CHAIRMAN':  What  shall  we 

do  with  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

DEL.  KILLINGBECK  (N.  J.).  I 
move  the  two  delegates  be  seated.  . 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

DEL.  LONDON  (N.  Y.),  Jewish 
Agit.  Bureau:  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  anything  to  prevent 
the  foreign  speaking  delegations  from 
having  a  vote? 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  constitution 
provides  that  delegates  may  be  elected 
by  the  membership  of  the  respective 
states  at  the  ratio  of  one  for  each  five 
hundred  members.  All  the  members  of 
the  foreign  speaking  organizations  have 
had  their  vote  in  electing  the  delegates 
to  this  congress  the  same  as  otk 
English  speaking  delegates.  If  no 
they  should  be  given  a  vote  as  foreign 
speaking  organizations  they  would 

have  two  votes.  .  .  f 

The  next  business  is  the  election  o 
permanent  secretary  to  serve  through¬ 
out  the  Congress. 

PERMANENT  SECRETARY. 

On  motion  of  Comrade  Work,  duly 
seconded,  Delegate  George  E  Roewer 
jr  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  tne 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Congress 
P  On  Motion  of  Delegate  Killmgbeck, 
Delegates  Frank  Hubschmitt,  of  New 
Tersey,  and  Robt.  B.  Rmgler, 
sylvania,  were  elected  assistant  secre¬ 
taries. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. 

Comrade  Charles  Drees,  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Chairman,  was  elected 
sergeant-at-arms,  with  power  to  appoint 
five  messengers. 

TELLERS. 

Delegates  Bloor  (Conn.),  Silver 
(Me.),  Strebel  (N.  Y.),  and  Tom  J.. 
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JUDGES. 

Delegates  James  One.al  (Ind.)  and 
W.  W.  Passage  (N.  Y.)  were  elected 
as  judges. 

READING  CLERK. 

Delegate  Gustave  Strebel,  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  reading  clerk. 

RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGN  SPEAKING 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

DEL  LONDON  (N.  Y.):  I  would 
like  to  have  a  definite  ruling  on  the 
question  of  our  right  to  vote. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  in  the  best  light  he  has,  is, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
speaking  organizations  are  not  dele¬ 
gates,  but  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  congress.  But  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  they  are 
not  entitled  to  vote  for  conimittees  or 
to  be  elected  as  members  of  committees 
of  the  congress. 

DEL.  LONDON:  May  I  be  permitted 
to  argue  this? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  only  way  to 
get  this  before  the  house  is  to  take  an 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  chair. 

DEL.  STREBEL  (N.  Y.) :  I  move 
that  the  ruling  of  the  chairman  be  made 
the  ruling  of  this  congress. 

SEVERAL  DELEGATES:  Se.cond 
the  motion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  has  .  been 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  ruling  of 
the  chair  be  made  the  rule  of  the  con¬ 
gress. 

DEL.  LONDON:  As  representative 
of  the.  Jewish  Agitation  Bureau,  I  wish 
to  speak  to  this.  I  believe  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  foreign  speaking  or¬ 
ganizations  should  have  the  right  to  be 
elected  to  the  various  committees.  They 
are  all  organizations  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  All  of  them  hav'e  taken  up  the 
work  of  carrying  on  the  organization 
of  the  Socialist  Party  within  the  limits 
of  their  tongue.  They  do  the  work  of 
the  Socialist  Party  in  their  particular 
tongue.  Some  of  these  organizations 
are  extremely  important.  There  is  one 
organization  with  a  membership  of 
6,000,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  a  delegate  representing  an 
organization  of  6,000  Socialists  should 
not  be  on  the  committees  of  this  body. 
It  is  true  that  he  would  not  have  the 
right  to  vote.  But  the  committees  do 
not  decide,  matters.  The  committee 
brings  these  matters  before  the  con¬ 


gress  and  the  congress  then  decides 
them.  As  a  member  of  the  committee 
he  will  have  the  oportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  situation  from  his  stand¬ 
point,  to  explain  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  foreign  speaking  or¬ 
ganization,  so  far  as  their  methods  of 
propaganda  are  concerned,  and  so  far 
as  the  effectiveness  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  Therefore  I  ask  the 
delegates  to  vote  against  this  con¬ 
struction  and  decision  of  the  chair. 

DEL.  HUBSCHMITT  (N.  J.) :  I  take 
issue  with  Comrade  London.  It  is  true 
that  these  comrades  represent  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Socialist  Party,  but  the 
foreign  speaking  comrades  have  already 
had  a  vote  in  electing  the  delegates  to 
this  congress.  They  were  there  on 
equal  terms  with  all  other  members  of 
the  party.  In  the  privilege  which  these 
organizations  enjoy  of  having  special 
representatives  present,  they  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  double  privilege,  something  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  other  comrades. 
In  other  words,  they  are  having  the 
right  to  vote  twice.  I  think  the  ruling 
-of  the  Chair  is  fair  and  democratic. 

DEL.  KLAWIER  (Pa.):  It  is  not  a 
question  of  having  a  double  vote  or  a 
double  voice  in  this  congress.  As.  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  good  many  foreign 
organizations  being  affiliated  with  the 
Socialist  Party  do  not  participate  in  the 
votes  of  the  Socialist  Party  for  the 
simple  reason  that  you  send  out  the 
referendum  of  the  party  in  the  English 
language.  These  people  cannot  read 
the  English  language  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  not  participating  in  the 
voting  system.  And  even  suppose  they 
were  participating  and  were  voting  for 
our  candidates,  don’t  you  know  that  we 
are  in  a  hopeless  minority  so  that  we 
can  not  elect  a  single  member  to  this 
body,  to  represent  our  interests? 
There  are  other  disadvantages.  We  are 
divided  into  Polish,  Jewish,  German, 
Scandinavian  and  Finnish;  and  you 
people  are  united.  We  are  separate 
bodies  and  vote  as  separate  bodies. .We 
have  no  chance  to  stand  as  a  unit  in 
order  to  bring  our  candidates  down 
here  to  represent  our  ideas  and  de¬ 
mands.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe 
especially  that  our  American  born 
comrades  can  decide  or  have  the  right 
to  decide  what  kind  of  propaganda  the 
foreign  speaking  organizations  have  to 
make  in  the  United  States  in  order,  to 
bring  the  foreign  speaking  population 
into  the  movement.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  our  comrades  in  the  industrial 
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centers  know  that  the  foreigners  are 
affected  differently  to  the  native  born 
citizens. 

Specially  on  the  committee  on  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions  we  should  like  to  be  represented 
in  order  to  bring  in  some  of  our 
amendments  and  speak  on  them.  We 
believe  we  should  have  at  least  two  of 
our  members  on  those  committees.  If 
you  people  are  going  to  decide  that 
we  have  no  right  to  vote,  we  should 
be  on  those  committees  in  order  to 
bring  before  this  body  our  amendments 
to  the  constitution  and  our  resolutions. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  may  state  to 
the  comrade  that  the  representatives  of 
the  foreign  speaking  organizations  have 
a  full  and  perfect  right  to  bring  any 
recommendation  before  those  commit¬ 
tees. 

DEL.  ROSE  (Miss.):  I  read  on  this 
list  that  these  comrades  are  delegates. 
Now  we  are  told  that  they  are  visitors. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  have 
the  full  voting  power,  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  us.  If  no  motion  has  been  . made, 
and  it  is  in  order  at  the  present  time  to 
make  such  a  motion,  I  move  that  these 
representatives  be  given  a  voice  and 
vote,  the  same  as  other  delegates.  I 
think  is  is  only  right  and  fair  that  these 
comrades’  should  be  accepted  as  full 
delegates  to  this  congress. 

A  DELEGATE:  I  second  the  motion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  will 
declare  that  part  of  the  motion  which 
relates  to  giving  a  vote  to  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  foreign  speaking  or¬ 
ganizations  out  of  order,  because  it  is 
not  within  the  power  of  the  congress  to 
confer  any  such  rights.  On  the  other 
portion  of  the  question  as  to  the  rights 
of  these  representatives  to  be.  elected 
to  committees,  or  to  make  nominations, 
or  to  participate  in  the  general  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  congress  we  may  act  as 
we  please. 

DEL.  HOLM  (Ill.),  Scand.:  If  the 
chairman  is  sustained,  are  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Scandinavians  de¬ 
prived  of  the  right  to  make  nomina¬ 
tions? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

DEL.  WOLFF  (N.  Y.) :  The  reason 
I  think  the  representatives  of  the 
foreign  speaking  organizations  should 
be  permitted  to  be  represented  as 
members  of  committees  is  that  the 
chair  has  ruled  and  it  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  all  of  us  that  we  have  the 
right  to  go  to  these  committees  and 
make  suggestions,  and  say,  I  move  this 


or  that  or  the  other,  and  the  com¬ 
mittees  will  listen  to  our  suggestions. 
We  want  to  bring  any  such  motions 
as  we  feel  will  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  Socialist  Party  in  helping  us  to 
organize  the  foreign  speaking  popula¬ 
tion,  the  foreign  speaking  workingmen. 
We  want  to  be  able  to  discuss  these 
resolutions  with  these  committees.  If 
we  are  only  delegates,  who  are  gra¬ 
ciously  permitted  to  make  suggestions, 
we  cannot  accomplish  the  results  we 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.):  I  find  on 
the  list  here  from  Michigan  Frank 
Aaltunen,  whom  I  take  to  be  one  of 
the  Finnish  comrades;  I  find  Mrs. 
Esther  Laukki  and  Leo  Laukki,  from 
Minnestota,  who,  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  are  Finnish  comrades 
elected  by  the  Socialists  of  Minnesota; 
and  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  the  state 
secretary  informs  me  that  the  Finnish 
comrades  and  the  Polish  comrades 
participated  in  the  state  referendum  in 
choosing  representatives  of  this  body. 
Now,  Comrade  Chairman,  I  cannot  see 
why  double  representation  should  be 
given  to  those  who  are  paying  dues  in 
the  regular  fashion. 

I  want  to  inquire  of  the  comrades 
who  are  urging  this  action,  whether  the 
organizations  of  the  Socialist  Party 
have  ever  opposed  a  proposition  re¬ 
lating  to  methods  of  propaganda  among 
the  foreign  speaking  people  of  this 
country? 

DEL.  LONDON  (N.  Y.) :  It  has  not 
been  sufficiently  enlightened. 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.):  I  am 
trying  to  get  the  information. 

THE  CPIAIRMAN:  That  is  hardly 
the  way  to  get  it.  You  make  your  state¬ 
ment.  And  if  it  should  not  be  true, 
you  will  get  all  the  information  you 
will  care  about  after  a  while. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  The  Chairman’s 
suggestion  is  a  good  one.  The  propo¬ 
sition,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this: 
there  has  never  been  any  opposition  to 
well  considered  plans  of  propaganda 
among  the  foreign  people.  There  never 
has  been  in  Wisconsin;  and  there  has 
not  been  in  any  other  state  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  We  have  sometimes,  I 
might  say,  opposed  plans  that  we  knew 
would  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point, 
however.  The  Socialist  Party  is.  a 
political  party,  organized  for  political 
action.  As  such  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  insisting  on  unity  of  methods 
throughout.  I  do  not  wish  to  bring 
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Milwaukee  too  much  to  the  front.  But 
we  know  a  little  about  effective  propa¬ 
ganda,  in  Milwaukee,  and  we  think  it 
calls  for  unity,  and  not  for  too  much 
scattered  individual  effort.  We  have 
had  comrades  there  of  various  national¬ 
ities,  and  we  found  our  way  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  but  not  by  their  coming  in  as 
special  representatives  with  .  special 
privileges,  but  they  have  come  into  our 
meetings  as  members,  stayed  as  regular 
members,  and  have  had  regular  dele¬ 
gates. 

That  is  the  point  that  I  want  to  make 
here;  that  those  comrades  have  double 
representation;  that  Is,  a  special  privi¬ 
lege,  that  is  extra;  that  is  a  privilege 
that  nobody  else  has.  We  could  or¬ 
ganize  a  German  propaganda;  we  could 
do  it  mighty  easy  too.  I  don’t  say  that 
should  be  done.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
would  not  be  better  to  confine  their 
representation  to  the  regular  channels 
of  the  party  and  send  up  your  delegates 
on  the  regular  list  of  delegates.  Yon 
could  do  it.  In  Milwaukee  especially 
you  could  it.  It  makes  for  unity. 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL  (Ill.):  The 
question  of  the  method  in  which  the 
foreign  speaking  organizations  of  the 
Socialist  Party  shall  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  things  that 
this  congress  must  determine.  There 
will  be  no  stop  of  these  foreign  speak¬ 
ing  organizations  until  they  get  the 
direct  action  of  this  party,  until  the 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
speaking  organizations  shall  have  such 
a  position  in  this  organization  a s  their 
condition  and  their  numbers  in  the 
United  States  determine.  _  There  will 
be  no  stop  by  these  organizations  until 
they  are  recognized  in  their  right  po¬ 
sition.  We  have  never  recognized  the 
position  of  the  foreign  speaking  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  reasons,  comrades,  is  this:  that  a 
great  many  of  them,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them,  are  #  scattered 
through  the  United  States,  in  lumber 
camps,  in  railroad  camps,  and  in  every 
other  department  of  human  activity  in 
America,  where  the  average  Engilsh 
speaking  Socialist  does  not  see  what  is 
going  on  all  around  them. 

This  is  not  a  convention.  You  must 
distinguish  between  a  convention  and  a 
congress.  A  congress  is  called  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  doing  something  for 
propaganda  and  organization.  A  con¬ 
vention  is  called  for  the  specific  purpose 


of  doing  something  for  immediate  polit¬ 
ical  action.  A  congress  is  called  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  better  action  on  the 
part  of  the  organization.  Where  we 
have  fallen  down  in  the  past  is  that  we 
have  failed  to  recognize  that  here  in 
Chicago  and  in  other  industrial  centers 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
people  who  are  Socialists  are  foreign 
speaking  Socialists  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  say  to  these  foreign 
speaking  people  of  these,  various  cities, 
you  shall  not  have  a  voice  or  vote  on 
these  committees.  Are  they  going  to 
out  vote  anybody?  If  they  are  allowed 
on  these  committees,  even  if  these 
foreign  speaking  comrades  shall  be  on 
these  committees  and  have  a  voice  and 
vote  to  determine  what  shall  be  done,  is 
that  going  to  change  the  result  of  our 
action  in  any  particular?.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  an  election.  It  only 
deals  with  conditions  within  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  organization.  For  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  these  foreign 
speaking  organizations  should  .  have 
representation  on  these  committees. 
They  hate  to  be  governed  by  people 
who  don’t  understand  their  tongue; 
they  hate  to  be  governed  by  a  constitu¬ 
tion  that  does  not  correspond  to  the 
situation  so  far  as  the  foreign  speaking 
Socialists  of  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
cerned.  We  have  not  grasped  that 
situation. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  people  who.  have 
votes,  who  are  anxious  to  work  with  us 
for  Socialism  if  we  give  them  a  chance; 
and  here,  in  the  first  congress  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States,  let 
us  give  them  a  chance. 

DEL.  CAREY  (Mass.):  By  accident 
I  happen  to  be  State  Secretary  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  I  want  to  say,  because  of 
conversation  with  some  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  immediately  coexistent  with  me 
here,  that  there  is  some  misunder¬ 
standing.  Now  in  Massachusetts  and 
I  presume  it  may  be  true,  in  other 
states — we  have  some  organizations  of 
foreign  speaking  Socialists.  They  are 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  movement. 
When  we  called  for  delegates  to  this 
congress  the  state  secretary  informed 
all  the  clubs  and  organizations  that  we 
were  entitled  to  six  delegates  to  this 
congress.  Finnish  and  Jewish  clubs, 
and  German  clubs — we  have  not  many 
—and  the  English  speaking  clubs,  were 
all  invited  to  nominate  candidates  for 
delegates  to  the  National  Congress. 
Then  the  state  office  asked  the  various 
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candidates  whether  they  would  accept. 
And  then  all  that  are  regularly  named 
are  submitted  to  whom?  To  the  Fin¬ 
nish  and  the  Jewish  and  the  Italian 
clubs  and  they  all  take  part  in  their 
election. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have,  according 
to  the  last  official  figures,  something 
like  756  Finnish  comrades.  That  is 
twenty  less  than  we  had  two  years  ago. 
If  the  Finnish  comrades  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  wanted  to  plump  their  vote,  as 
they  do  in  some  other  places,  and  as 
other  people  do  in  other  portions  of  the 
country,  they  could  have  elected  the 
entire  six  delegates.  I  happened  to 
have  the  highest  vote  and  only  got 
seven  hundred.  Two  Finnish  comrades 
ran.  There  were  two  or  three  Jewish 
comrades  nominated  by  Jewish  or 
Knglish  speaking  clubs,  and  they  all 
look  part  in  the  election.  If  they  had 
voted  together  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  voting  strength  the  comrades  of 
Massachusetts  could  have  been  rep¬ 
resented  here  by  six  Finnish  delegates, 
which  undoubtedly  would  have  been  an 
improvement.  They  took  part  in  the 
nomination  and  in  the  election  of  the 
delegates,  they  nominated  candidates 
and  voted  on  the  candidates  submitted. 
We  have  a  Jewish  delegate  from  Mas- 
sachusetts;  the  first  Socialist  I  ever 
knew  was  a  Jew.  He  taught  me  what 
little  I  know,  and  he  is  still  at  it.  Now 
the  Jewish  comrades  of  Massachusetts 
could  very  well  ask — I  speak  of  the 
Jewish  state  committee  of  Massachu¬ 
setts — they  could  also  ask  for  a  special 
representation;  and  if  an  Irish  socialist 
movement  began  in  Massachusetts,  why 
hould  not  the  Irish  demand  rep¬ 
resentation? 

A  DELEGATE:  How  about  the  Ger¬ 
mans? 

DEL.  CAREY :  Of  course,  I  am  not 
Irish.  Now  here  is  the  situation;  and 
it  is  a  serious  proposition.  Suppose 
that  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the 
l  inns,  or  the  Irish,  or  the  Italians  were 
m  the  majority  and  they  elected  dele¬ 
gates  here  of  their  nationality  and  the 
Knglish  speaking  comrades  should 
come  here  and  ask  for  representation, 
what  would  they  say?  The  Finnish, 
and  Italian,  and  Jewish,  and  all  the 
other  organizations  of  Massachusetts 
arc  part  of  the  Socialist  movement;  they 
nominate  candidates  when  they  are 
called  for  on  a  general  ballot;  they 
have  just  as  much  right  to  vote  upon 
those  candidates  as  I  or  any  other 
person  who  might  want  me,  or  this  or 


that  class  or  nationality,  and  they  were 
not  defeated  because  they  were  Finns 
or  something  else;  they  were  simply  de¬ 
feated  in  the  general  election;  many 
English  speaking  comrades  were  de¬ 
feated.  What  is  the  thing  that  is  best 
to  be  done? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
now  discussing  the  best  plans  for  or¬ 
ganizing  non-English  speaking  Social¬ 
ists.  The  only  question  here  now  is  in 
this  particular  congress,  whether  the 
representatives  of  these  foreign  speak¬ 
ing  organizations  should  have  the  right 
to  nominate  members  of  committees,  or 
to  be  elected  to  committees.  The  other 
question  will  come  up  under  organiza¬ 
tion  and  propaganda. 

DEL.  CAREY:  That  is  quite  true; 
but  the  original  question  was  as  to 
giving  the  right  to  vote. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  was  set¬ 
tled. 

DEL.  CAREY:  Then  I  have  said  all 
I  have  to  say;  and  when  the  other  sub¬ 
ject  comes  up  I  will  keep  quiet. 

DEL.  COLLINS  (Colo.):  I  want  to 
say  that  there  has  been  a  misunder¬ 
standing  on  this  question;  and  there 
have  been  misunderstandings  in  our 
locals.  The  question  comes  to  this, 
practically:  if  they  serve  on  these  com¬ 
mittees,  are  they  to  get  representation 
that  others  do  not  by  reason  of  the  fact 
of  their  language?  They  are  represented 
here.  They  are  represented  in  my 
state  as  they  are  in  the  state  of  the 
comrade  who  has  just  sat  down.  If 
they  are  represented  once,  why  need 
they  be  represented  again?  My  name  is 
Collins,  a  good  Irish  name.  Why  could 
not  the  Irish  ask  to  be  represented  on 
those  committees?  I  for  one  demand 
that  at  this  congress  we  shall  try  to 
discuss  how  we  are  to  get  at  the  other 
fellows. 

The  previous  question  having  been 
moved  and  seconded,  was  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  be¬ 
fore  you  is,  that  the  ruling  of  the  chair 
be  made  the  ruling  of  the  house.  The 
ruling  of  the  chair  was,  that  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  foreign  speaking  or¬ 
ganizations  should  be  entitled  to  a  voice 
on  the  floor  of  this  congress,  but  not  to 
participate  in  the  active  work  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  making  nominations,  or 
being  elected  to  committees.  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  ruling  of  the  chair  will 
say  aye. 

The  motion,  as  stated  by  the  chair, 
was  carried. 
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ROLL  CALL. 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.):  I  rise  to 
make  a  motion.  On  the.  rules  of  order 
for  this  body  you  have  forgotten  one 
important  thing.  I  move  you,  Comrade 
Chairman,  that  in  voting  on  reports  of 
committees,  and  on  the  important  acts 
of  this  congress,  a  roll  call  vote  be 
taken. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  have,  adopted 
rules  of  order;  and  the  roll  call  will  be 
taken  whenever  properly  called  for  by 
the  meeting. 

CONTESTED  SEATS. 

I  understand  that  the,  committee  on 
contested  seats  is  ready  to  report.  If 
the  congress  does  not  object,  we  will 
hear  the  report. 

DEL.  A.  M.  LEWIS  (Ill.):  The  only 
contest  presented  to  the  committee  is 
in  regard  to  California.  The  committee  ■ 
elected  by  you  has  listened  to  all  the 
evidence  presented  by  both  parties  to 
the  dispute,  and  presents  'the  following 
statement  as  embodying,  its  conclusions 
as  the  report  of  this  committee: 

After  listening  to  the  evidence 
presented  by  all  parties  to  this  contest, 
we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
objections  to  seating  the  claimants  to 
represent  California  should  .  not  be 
sustained.  The  main  objection  that 
these  delegates  were  elected  by  the 
executive  committee  of  California,  and 
not  by  the  larger  body,  should  be  set 
aside,  and  not  recognized,  because  the 
evidence  shows  to  our  satisfaction,  that, 
had  the  delegates  not  been  selected  in 
this  manner,  California,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  time,  could  not  have  been 
represented  in  this  congress. 

As  to  the  telegram  read  to  the  con¬ 
gress,  objecting  to  the  seating  of 
Delegate  Osborne,  we  find  it  to  be  not 
official  and  unsupported  by  any  evi¬ 
dence. 

We  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  unanimously  to  this  con¬ 
gress  to  seat  the  five  delegates  from 
California,  namely,  Wilson,  Carpenter, 
Osborne,  Untermann  and  Wilde. 

Signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

DEL.  COLLINS:  I  move  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  be  received  and 
adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and 

carried. 


NOMINATIONS  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  nominations  were 
made  for  this  committee: 

E.  L.  Cannon,  Oregon;  Adolph  Ger- 
mer,  Illinois;  T.  J.  Lewis,  Oregon; 
Walter  Lanfersiek,  Kentucky;  W.  B. 
Killingbeck,  New  Jersey;  E.  H. 
Thomas,  Wisconsin;  A.  M.  _  Simons, 
Illinois;  John  G.  Willert,  Ohio;  C.  C. 
Allen,  Florida;  Jos.  E.  Cohen,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  W.  H.  Waynick,  Washington; 
T.  J.  Coonrod,  Idaho;  E.  Untermann, 
California;  Algernon  Lee,  New  York; 

S.  W.  Rose,  Mississippi;  M.  T.  May¬ 
nard,  Colorado;  H.  D’Orsay,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Jasper  McLevy,  Connecticut. 

A  number  of  nominees  declined, 
leaving  the  following  as  the  candidates: 
Delegates  Willert,  Cannon,  .  McLevy, 
Cohen,  Waynick,  Lee,  Killingbeck, 
Thomas,  Germer. 

On  motion  of  Del.  Lewis,  of  Oregon, 

’  the  nine  remaining  candidates  were  de¬ 
clared  elected  by  acclamation. 
COMMITTEE  ON  CONSTITUTION. 

The  following  nominations  were  made 
for  the  Committee  on  Constitution: 

Clyde,  J.  Wright,  Nebraska;  Geo.  H. 
Goebel,  New  Jersey;  Walter  Lanfer¬ 
siek,  Ky.;  John  M.  Work,  la.;  Victor 

L.  Berger,  Wis.;  T.  J.  Morgan,  Ill.;  T. 
J.  Lewis,  Ore.;  W.  T.  Brown,  Utah; 
W.  Carpenter,  Cal.;  Caroline  A.  Lowe, 
Kan.;  Ella  Reeve  Bloor,  Conn.;  W.  P. 
Collins,  Colo.;  J.  T.  C'umbie,  Okla;  W. 
J.  Bell,  Tex.;  W.  R.  Gaylord,  Wis.;  Jos. 
Wanhope,  N.  Y.;  Ed.  Moore,  Pa.;  S. 

M.  Reynolds,  Ind.;  Henry  Kummer- 
feld,  Mich.;  Oscar  Ameringer,  Okla.; 
J.  S.  Wilson,  Cal.;  J.  F.  Carey,  Mass.; 
John  Heckala,  Wyo. 

The  following  delegates  declined  the 
nomination: 

Delegates  Wright,  Berger,  Brown, 
Lewis,  Cumbie,  Wanhope,  Carey, 
Heckala,  Lanfersiek. 

The  following  therefore  became  the 
nominees  for  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
stitution: 

Delegates  Goebel,  Work,  Morgan, 
DeBell,  Carpenter,  Lowe,  Bloor,  Col¬ 
lins,  Bell,  Gaylord,  Moore,  Reynolds, 
Kummerfeld,  J.  S.  Wilson. 

DEL.  LEWIS  (Ore.):  I  move  that 
the  election  shall  be  by  ballot. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  car¬ 
ried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no 
objection  to  it,  the  National  Secretary 
will  have  the  namts  printed  on  the 
ballots,  to  be  distributed  to-morrow 
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morning,  and  the  vote  taken  on  the 
printed  ballot. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  I  am  going 
to  oppose,  *it.  (Laughter).  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  comrades,  who  are  laughing, 
it:  is  convenient  to  have  a  comrade  to 
oppose  things  sometimes.  That  is  'the 
way  you  get  the  other  side.  I  am  going 
to  oppose  this  action  for  this  reason. 
At  least  one  half  and  perhaps  two 
thirds  of  those  who  are  in  this  con¬ 
i’,  rcss  have  been  in  similar  conventions 
in  the  past,  and  with  the  experience  of 
t  hose  other  conventions  in  mind,  and 
looking  over  the  order  of  business  and 
seeing  the  number  of  very  important 
matters  that  are  to  come  before  this 
congress,  those  comrades  know  that  in 
four  days  it  is  going  to  be  a  miracle, 
if  we  get  half  way  through  the  business 
before  us.  That  means  that  we  must 
save  time  somewhere.  I  say,  let  us 
make  this  the  closing  business  for  to¬ 
day  and  vote  on  this  committee  now. 
I  ct  us  get  it  done.  It  will  take  but  a 
little  more  time  than  if  they  were 
printed,  but  if  the  secretary  will  read 


the  names  slowly  you  can  put  this 
entire  list  on  a  piece  of  paper,  mark  an 
X  opposite  the  names  you  wish  to  vote 
for  and  it  will  mean  half  a  day  saved. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  What  is  your 
motion? 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  My  motion  is  that 
we  proceed  to  ballot  at  once  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  ballots  were  then  distributed  and 
afterwards  collected  by  the  tellers. 

REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SECRE¬ 
TARY  BARNES. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  shall  next 
have  the  report  of  the  National  Secre¬ 
tary,  Comrade  Barnes. 

SEC.  BARNES:  The  report  will  be 
read  from  manuscript.  The  printed 
copies  will  be  distributed  to-morrow. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  And  in  other 
cases  they  will  be  distributed  im¬ 
mediately  after  reading  the  reports. 

The  National  Secretary  then  read  his 
report  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SECRETARY. 

i  omrade  Delegates  and  Comrades  of  America: 

This  Congress,  I  believe,  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Socialism  in 
America.  It  affords  the  first  opportunity  to  party  representatives  to  apply  them- 
rives  to  those  most  important  questions  of  organization,  agitation  and  propaganda 
unhampered  by  the  usual  campaign  work. 

Moreover,  in  this  departure  we  are  following  the  example  set  by  the  comrades 
in  older  and  more  experienced  movements. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  stranger  and  those  without  the  gates  are  mistrusted. 

(  )n  the  other  hand,  personal  contact  removes  misunderstandings,  promotes  harmony 
.ind  dissolves  imaginary  differences. 

To  this  purpose  it  is  especially  advantageous  that  representatives  of  a  move¬ 
ment  covering  such  an  extended  territory  as  America  should  frequently  foregather. 

But  provision  must  be  made  so  that  the  resultant  expense  will  not  fall  as  a 
Miper-burden  upon  the  membership,  or,  worse  still,  result  in  absorbing  the  national 
organization  funds  to  the  extent  of  interfering  with  the  regular  and  necessary  agin 
l  al  ion. 

It  so  happens  that  this  Congress  timely  precedes  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
limial  Socialist  and  Trade  Union  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Copenhagen,  beginning 
August  28th  of  the  current  year,  and  that,  therefore,  many  of  the  documents  or  sub- 
pels  here  submitted  or  discussed  will  come  fresh  to  the  attention  of  the  Socialists 
-•l  the  world  via  advance  submissions  by  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  and  the 
i  cpnrt  of  the  International  Congress. 

'The  Bureau  in  preparation  for  the  Congress  makes  the  specific  request  for 
i  rports  from  affiliated  parties  for  the  period  beginning  with  1907,  and  that  the 
documents  be  printed  of  uniform  size,  and  that  one  thousand  be  supplied  in  each 
l.mguage,  English,  German  and  French.  It  also  requests  that  one  identical  order  in 
presentation  of  subjects  treated  should  be  followed..  The  arrangements  of  this  re- 
porl  is  made  accordingly. 

The  National  Executive  Committee,  in  order  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  report  of 
l lie  American  party  to  the  International  Congress,  adopted  the  following  motions: 

“That  the  National  Secretary  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  report  and  submit  it 
In  this  committee.” 
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“That  the  National  Secretary’s  report  be  submitted  in  compliance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Socialist  Bureau. 

ORGANIC  LAW  AND  REFERENDUMS. 

Since  the  last  convention,  by  which  the  constitution  was  reconstructed,  it  has 
been  changed  by  national  party  referendums  as  follows: 

Tanuarv  31  1909.— The  provision  for  the  election  of  the  National  Executive 

Committee  and’ a  National  Secretary  by  the  National  Committee  was  substituted  by 
a  nrovision  for  the  election  of  these  officers  by  national  party  referendum  employ¬ 
ing  the  preferential  system  and  arranging  the  candidates  in  alphabetical  groups, 

according  to  their  own  choice.  „  ^  - 

Bv  the  same  referendum  the  provision  for  mileage  assessments  for  conventions 
and  congresses  was  stricken  out  and  a  provision,  to  set  aside  ten  per  cent  of  the 
national  dues  monthly  for  this  purpose  was  substituted.  .  , 

The  same  referendum  abolished  the  time  limit  (90  days)  for  the  required  num- 
ber  of  seconds  to  initiate  a  national  party  referendum.  The  vote  on  the  several 
propositions  ranged:  Highest  affirmative,  10,158;  lowest  affirmative,  6,730;  highest 
negative,  5,725;  lowest  negative,  1,813.  .  .  .  .  ,  , 

November  10  1909  —To  strike  out  the  alphabetical  group  provision  on  the  bal¬ 
lot  for  national  officers  and  providing  for  elections  in  odd  numbered  years ;  requir¬ 
ing  nominations  by  five  locals  to  qualify  candidates,  and  introducing  a  system  for 
the  rotation  of  the  position  of  the  candidates,  each  to  occupy  in  turn  the  favored 
position  on  an  equal  number  of  ballots.  First  proposition : .  Affirmative,  3,920 ,  nega¬ 
tive  1,688.  Second  proposition:  Affirmative,  3,167 ;  negative,  2,415.  . 

February  9  1910.— Eliminating  from  the  laws  relating  to  the  election  of  national 
officers  the  preferential  system  of  voting  and  the  rotating  of  position  of  candidates 
upon  the  ballot.  First  proposition:  Affirmative,  6,014;  negative,  2,865.  Second 
proposition:  Affirmative,  5,183;  negative,  3,352. 

REFERENDUM  PROPOSITIONS  DEFEATED. 

April  24  1909 —Providing  that  the  National  Executive  Committee  shall  be  per¬ 
manently  employed  in  the  National  Headquarters  and  constitute  the  office  force,  and 
to  increase  the  membership  dues  to  twenty  cents  a  month,  the  amount  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  state  and  national  organizations.  By  a  vote  ranging :  Highest 
affirmative,  4,052;  lowest  affirmative,  2,439;  highest  negative,  8,493;  lowest  nega- 

t'Ve’pebruary  10  1910. — Providing  a  substitute  of  an  entire  new  constitution,  con¬ 
taining  the  following  provisions:  Fixing  the  salary  of  the  National  Secretary  at 
$75  a  month;  locating  the  National  Headquarters  in  the  residence  of  the  Secretary; 
eliminating  the  National  Executive  Committee  and  National  Committee;  the  election 
of  a  campaign  committee  of  five  to  serve  during  the  presidential  campaigns ,  the 
nomination  of  political  candidates  by  referendum;  each  organized  state  to  contribute 
$5  per  month  for  the  support  of  the  national  organization,  etc.  Affirmative,  4334; 

negative^ 9(5,18i910. — To  strike  out  the  provision  for  National  Party  Congresses. 

Affirmative/ 3, 740;  negative,  5,020.  ,  _  .  ,  ,«  ,  i 

In  the  July  (1909)  session  the  National  Executive  Committee  adopted  the  tol- 

lowing  motion: 

“That  we  recommend  to  the  National  Committee  that  the  compensation  of  na¬ 
tional  organizers  be  fixed  at  $4  a  day  and  expenses.” 

This  action  arose  from  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  unions  pay  their 
organizers  a  higher  rate  than  does  the  Socialist  Party,  which  rate  is  usually  deter¬ 
mined  by  or  relating  to  their  prevailing  wage  scale.  And,  further,  as  stated  by  the 
committee:  “Feeling  the  force  of  the  widespread  criticism  that  our  national  organ¬ 
izers  have  not  successfully  reached  the  organized  workers  of  the  country,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Executive  Committee  undertook  to  send  special  organizers  into  the  trade 
unions.  This  work,  so  far  as  tried,  has  proven  to  be  more  productive  of  good 
results  than  any  other  form  of  propaganda. 

“For  this  work  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most 
capable  and  energetic  comrades  actively  engaged  in  trade  union  work.  But,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  services  of  such  comrades,  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  wages 
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equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  recognized  trade  union  rate  of  wages.  Further— quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  such  men  cannot  be  otherwise  enlisted  in  the  work— we 
believe  that  the  Socialist  Party  should,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  scorn  to  pay  low 
wages  to  its  servants.”  *  .  ,  _  .  ,  ,  , 

The  above  motion  was  passed  upon  by  the  National  Committee  and  adopted 
August  30,  1909,  by  the  folowing  vote:  Affirmative,  32;  negative,  19;  not  voting,  8. 

February  9,  1910— The  following  National  Party  Referendum  was  adopted: 
“Instructing  the  National  Committee  to  restore  the  old  rate  of  $3  a  day  and  expenses 
to  national  organizers  and  speakers.  Affirmative,  5,740;  negative,  3,071. 

On  September  7,  1909,  the  National  Party  Platform  was  amended  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

By  striking  out  the  words  “and  all  land”  from  No.  2  of  the  General  Demands. 

By  inserting  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Principles,  immediately  following 
the  words  “and  have  fitted  them  for  collective  use  and  operation”:  “There  can 
be  no  absolute  private  title  to  land.  All  private  titles,  whether  called  fee  simple  or 
otherwise,  are  and  must  be  subordinate  to  the  public  title.  The  Socialist  Party 
strives  to  prevent  land  from  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation  and  specula¬ 
tion.  It  demands  the  collective  possession,  control  or  management  of  land  to  what¬ 
ever  extent  may  be  necessary  to  attain  that  end.  It  is  not  opposed  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  and  possession  of  land  by  those  using  it  in  a  useful  and  bona  fide  manner  with¬ 
out  exploitation.”  First  proposition:  Affirmative,  5,382;  negative,  3,117.  Second 
proposition :  Affirmative  5,926;  negative,  2,565. 

In  the  matter  of  referendums  and  to  prevent  contradictory  ones  following  close 
upon  each  other,  and  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  those  of  minor  import,  and 
confining  general  action  to  such  questions  as  changes  of  law  or  policy  or  adminis¬ 
trative  control,  the  time  limit  should  again  be  introduced,  within  which  reasonable 
period  the  sufficient  number  of  endorsements  must  be  forthcoming. 

PARTY  MANAGEMENT. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  party  is  vested  in  the  membership  referendum,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  authority  by  party  conventions  or  congresses,  and  the  National  Executive 
<  ’ommittee  for  matters  of  immediate  administration  or  of  an  executive  character, 
their  acts  being  subject  to  review  by  the  National  Committee,  the  latter  having,,  as 
between  the  two,  the  superior  power  in  initiating  new  work  or  defining  new  policies.. 

The  National  Committee,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  organized 
,late  and  an  additional  one  for  every  two  thousand  members  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  is  empowered  to  meet  whenever  it  shall  deem  it  necessary  to.  do  so.  How¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  this  committee  since  the  one  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
lanuary,  1903,  and  all  its  business  in  the  interim  has  been  transacted  by  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Thirty-seven  motions  arose  and  were  submitted  during  the  year  1907;  forty-one 
motions  during  the  year  1908;  ten  motions  during  the  year  1909,  and  three  motions 
lints  far  in  1910. 

Most  of  these  motions  were  upon  administrative  matters  or  related  to  timely 
party  action  on  current  public  questions.  Besides,  this  body  has  elected  various 
committees  and  sub-committees  and  an  additional  international  secretary  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Comrade  Victor  L.  Berger. 

In  like  manner  the  National  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  meet  when¬ 
ever  it  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  since  the  last  convention  (May,  1908.) 
eleven  sessions,  each  occupying  two  or  more  days,  have  been  held,  as  follows: 

DURING  1908:  May  18th— When  proper  arrangements  were  made  for  carrying 
forward  the  decisions  of  the  convention  and  the  required  referendums  relating  to 
I  lie  same;  a  permanent  woman’s  organizer  was  appointed;  the.  long  standing  Ne¬ 
braska  controversy  was  settled,  and  account  was  taken  of  the  National  Office  finances 
and  prospects  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 

June  11 — Speakers  for  the  campaign  were  selected;  a  tentative  route  was  made 
up  for  the  presidential  candidates;  literature  and  advertising  matter  was  decided 
upon  for  the  campaign,  including  a  farmers’  leaflet;  the  Minnesota  comrades  were 
ml  vised  to  pay  the  filing  fee  under  protest  and  attack  the  primary  law  in  the  courts 
after  the  election;  it  was  also  decided  to  give  some  special  attention  to  those  con¬ 
gressional  districts  that  seemed  most  promising  of  success;  Comrade  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson  was  delegated  to  prepare  a  campaign  book. 
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July  10th— Provisions  were  made  for  the  publication  of  several  leaflets  and  pam¬ 
phlets  •  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  were  ordered  published  and  Comrade 
Work  was  appointed  to  edit  the  same.  The  question  of  employing  a  Socialist  Special 
campaign  train  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  endorsed,  and  a  special  appeal  was 
authorized  for  financing  the  campaign  train.  .  .... 

August  15th — ‘ The  subject  of  the  special  train  was  the  mam  topic  of  discussion 
and  the  National  Secretary  was  instructed  to  complete  the  arrangements  and  sign  a 
contract  with  Mr.  Yerex  for  the ,  tour  as  planned  up  to  September  25th— from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  return. 

December  18th— Committees  were  appointed  to  rnake^  reports  at  the  next  meet- 
•  ing  on  the  subjects  of  Organization,  Study  Courses  in  Socialism,  Meetings,  Litera 
ture,  Press,  Trade  Union  Movement,  Propaganda  Among  Farmers  and  Campaign 
Methods;  the  National  Committee  was  requested  to  elect  an  additional  international 
secretary’*  regulations  for  foreign  speaking  organizations  were  considered;  notice 
was  taken  of  the  assault  made  editorially  by  the  American  Federationist  regarding 
the  finances  of  the  Socialist  campaign;  a  bond  for  the  National  Secretary  in  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  provided  for;  Comrade  Clyde  J.  Wright  was  as¬ 
signed  as  temporary  State  Secretary  to  the  state  of  Nebraska  under  direction  of 
the  National  Office;  provisions  were  made  for  the  issuance  of  a  booklet  on  natural¬ 
ization  laws ;  appointed  the  last  Sunday  in  February  as  a  special  day  for  propaganda 
m  behalf  of  women,  and  recommended  that  the  like  subject  be  made  a  feature  at  the 
May  Day  celebrations, 

DURING  1909— January  22d — Reports  received  from  the  committees  on.  the  spe¬ 
cial  subjects  assigned  at  the  December  session ;  a  booklet  was  issued  covering  these 
subjects,  entitled  “Organization  and  Agitation— Ways  and  Means”;  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  publication  of  Weekly  Lessons  and  the  Rand  School  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  prepare  the  same.  Twenty-six  Weekly  Lessons  have  since  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  thirty- three  party  papers,  beginning  November  6,  1909,  and  ending  April  30, 
1910  The  aggregate  circulation  of  these  papers  closely  approximate  500,000  copies. 

April  9th— A  Washington  News  Service  was  established  for  the  period  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  with  Comrade  Fred  FI.  Merrick  in  charge ;  plans  were  made 
for  more  effective  Socialist  propaganda  among  the  organized  workers. 

July  23d— Arranged  for  the  publication  of  a  booklet  on  Socialism  and  Trade 
Unionism;  reporters  were  appointed  and  subjects  assigned  for  discussion  at  the 
Party  Congress;  Representations  to  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  were  made, 
accompanied  with  a  claim  for  an  additional  secretary,  and  Comrade  Berger  .was 
authorized  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Bureau,  November  6-8,  at  Brussels,  Belgium, 

December  11th— Principally  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  special  propaganda 
for  organized  workers;  provided  for  a  call  for  nominations  for  delegates  to  the 
International  Congress;  the  last  Sunday  in  February  was  again  set  aside  for  special 
propaganda  among  women. 

DURING  1910:  April  9th— Decided  to  use  fewer  national  organizers  and  give 
particular  attention  to  a  campaign  of  literature;  sufficient  interest  being  manifested 
in  the  Weekly  Lessons  on  Socialism  it  was  decided  to  publish  the  same  in  booklet 
form.  The  National  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  leaflets  on.  all  important 
events  in  the  labor  movement  or  in  public  life;  the  bond  for  the  National  Secretary 
was  reduced  to  five  thousand  dollars.  Further  arrangements  were  made  for  the 

C°nAside  from  the  actions  taken  at  the  meetings,  the  members  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  are  in  almost  constant  correspondence  and  considering  mo¬ 
tions  submitted  by  correspondence. 

Special  appeals  or  notices  in  the  Bulletin  or  Party  Press  have  frequently  been 
authorized  in  behalf  of  various  papers  published  in  the  foreign  languages,  likewise 
in  support  of  other  worthy  purposes. 

Cash  appropriations  or  per  diem  allowances  to  organizers,  were  from  time  to 
time  granted  to  assist  the  weaker  states;  to  meet  special  conditions  in  a  given  local¬ 
ity,  or  to  aid  struggling  foreign  speaking  organizations,  as  follows: 

New  Hampshire,  $125;  Slovenians,  $60;  Florida,  $60;  Wisconsin,  $84;  Bohemians, 
$98.18;  Vermont,  $30;  Kentucky,  $60;  Alabama,  $100;  Croatians,  $120;  Lettish,  41.61; 
Spanish,  $90;  Louisiana,  $60;  Omaha,  Neb.,  $50;  Polish,  $200;  Pennsylvania,  $60; 
Oklahoma,  $180;  West  Virginia,  $60;  Neues  Leben  (German  paper),  $300.  A  spe¬ 
cial  daily  edition  of  the  New  York  Call  authorized  during  the  Philadelphia  general 
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strike  at  an  expense  of  $250;  for  the  defense  of  Comrade  Freeman  Knowles,  $200, 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  Free  Press,  $25. 

PARTY  ORGANIZATION. 

Within  the  scope  ot  this  document  I  have  to  report  that  in  thirty-nine  states  or 
territories  organizations  existed  in  the  sense  of  maintaining  state  organizations  on 
lanuary  1,  1907,  with  about  1,900  affiliated  locals.  The  party  membership  numbered 
Y)  7g4  At  the  present  time  there  are  forty-two  organized  states  with  more  than 
1  ;00  affiliated  locals  and  branches ;  this  leaves  the  following  states  unorganized : 

!  Delaware  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and 
prospects ’are  bright  for  bringing  several  of  these  into  the  organized  column  m  the  * 
near  future.  In  the  interim  locals  or  members  at  large  have  been  attached  to  the 
National  organization  in  Flawaii,  Alaska,  South  America,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico, 
South  Sea  Islands,  the  Panama  Canal  zone  and.  the  Philippines.  The  dues  paid  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  months  represent  a  membership  of  53,375. 

FINANCES. 


RECEIPTS. 


(From  1907  to  April  30,  1910,  inclusive.) 


1907. 

Amount  Forwafd  . 

lines  . $  17,763.45 

Supplies  .  1,131.64 

Literature  .  1,414106 

I  buttons  .  560.42 

W.  F.  Miners’  Def.  Fund  10,810.48 

Nat.  Campaign  Fun .  113.52 

Russian  S.  D.  L.  P.  Fund  644.33 

One  Day  Wage  Fund...  45.65 

Nat.  Org.  Fund .  1,218.86 

Sub.  D.  Soc.  &  N.  Y.  Call  233,50 

Rod  Special  Fund . 

Refund  and  R.  R.  Fare 

on  Red  Special . 

I  lelegate  mileage  . 

Red  Special  loans . 

M  ileage  assessment  . 

Political  Fefugee  Fund.. 

Italy  Earthquake  Fund.. 

Minnesota  Primary  Law 
Swedish  Strikers’  Fund.. 

Spanish  Prisoners’  Fund 
Milwaukee  Cam.  Fund.. 
Miscellaneous  .  162.91 


Total  . $  34,098.82 

EXPENSES. 

(From  1907  to  April  30,  1910, 
1907.  1908. 

Lxchange  . ....$  33.79  $  94.84  $ 

t  ieneral  expenses  .  77.72  314.60 

Lx  press  and  freight -  229.71  1,733.29 

Postage  . .  1,439.51  3,535.53 

Telegrams  and  phone -  117.68  579.44 

<  Mice  rent  .  1,150.00  1,200.00 

Literature  . 828,56  2,764.78 

Printing  Bulletin .  1,263.50  1,959.40 

Printing  and  supplies -  2,983.8 7  9,389.63 

Lighting  . 115.32  96.41 

( Mice  equipment  .  76.70  1,186.84 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

Total. 

$  117.58 

$  25,534.01 

$  25,154.31 

$  10,645.01 

79,096.78 

2,528.13 

1,145.07 

265.86 

5.070.70 

5,980.58 

1,714.36 

1,350.23 

10,459.23 

1,079.59 

706.2b 

305.64 

2,651.86 

1,003.88 

11,814.36 

4,043.74 

215.39 

36.25 

4,408.90 

644.33 

45.65 

1,218.86 

90.50 

115.25 

12.75 

452.00 

41,213.80 

41,213.80 

649.36 

649.36 

610.65 

610.65 

3,100.00 

3,100.00 

8,929.41 

72.50 

9,001.91 

354.51 

2.00 

356.51 

74.20 

74.20 

162.28 

2.00 

164.28 

6,318.91 

302.43 

6,621.34 

305.35 

11.20 

316.55 

576.88 

576.88 

174.48 

47.30 

.63 

385.32 

$  94,938.13 

$  36,313.14 

$  13,583.38 

$179,051.05 

inclusive.) 
1909. 
48.15  ; 
196.43 
539.53 
2,290.78 
228.96 
1.200.00 
1,092.93 
1,442.40 
2,154.14 

28.90 


1910. 

22.36 

70.57 

447.46 

924.04 

149.33 

400.00 

383.94 

437.73 

1,019.43 

17.52 


Total. 

199.14 

659.32 

2,949.99 

8,189.86 

1,075.41 

3,950.00 

5,070.21 

5,103.03 

15,547.07 

211.73 

1,309.96 
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N.  E.  C.  meetings . 

W  ages  . 

Speakers  . 

W.  F.  Miners’  Def . 

Russian  S.  D.  L.  P . 

Stationery,  etc . 

Party  buttons  . 

Chicago  Daily  Soc . 

Plate  matter,  etc . 

Red  Special  . 

New  York  Call . 

Delegate  mileage  . 

Reporting  Con.  Proc’d’gs 
Pepayment  Red  Sp.  loans 
Italy  Earthquake  Fund 
and  Spanish  prisoners 
Political  Refugee  Fund.. 
Minnesota  Primary  Law 
Washington  News  Service 

Neues  Leben  . 

Swedish  Strikers’  Fund.. 
Milwaukee  Cam.  Fund.. 
Reserve  Mileage  Fund.. 
Miscellaneous  . 


630.95 

881.50 

1,040.10 

5,568.27 

10,071.95 

6,324.00 

5,073.94 

10,308.95 

7,069.33 

10,810.48 

1,003.88 

644.33 

278.11 

674.08 

418.54 

705.82 

1,393.40 

960.05 

700.00 

203.02 

429.55 

34,188.75 

500.00 

500.00 

7,910.73 

924.75 

3,100.00 

379.55 

354.51 

150.00 

480.00 

300.00 

6,318.91 

2,110.30 

1,021.04 

922.67 

649.45 

364.00 

1,916.55 

2,248.50 

24,212.72 

2,711.52 

25,163.74 

11,814.36 

644.33 

203.35 

1,574.08 

142.44 

3,201.71 

903.02 

429.55 

34,188.75 

1,000.00 

7,910.73 

924.75 

3,100.00 

11.20 

390.75 

2.00 

356.51 

50.00 

200.00 

480.00 

300.00 

302.43 

6,621.34 

576.88 

576.88 

1,064.45 

3,174.75 

756.95 

3,350.11 

Total  . $  33,650.93  $  95,094.77  $  36,648.55  $  12,306.10  $177,700.35 

Balance  .  1.350.70 


May  1,  1910 . $179,051.05 

Reserve  Mileage  Fund . $  3,174.75 

Advance  paid  to  delegates .  605.50 


Balance,  Reserve  Mileage  Fund . $  2,569.25 

ASSETS. 

On  hand,  May  10th . $  3,252.96 

Accounts  outstanding,  locals,  states,  etc .  386.50 

Literature  in  stock . 3,290.62 

Party  buttons  . 470.61 

Supplies,  stationery,  account  books,  etc .  540.94 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures . • .  1,497.60 

Sub.  cards,  Daily  Socialist .  167.25 

Sub.  cards,  New  York  Call . . . .  991.00 


Total  assets  . 

LIABILITIES. 

Owe  Organizers — • 

John  M.  Collins  . 

Lena  Morrow  Lewis  . 

Anna  A.  Maley  . . . 

John  M.  Work . 

C.  J.  Wright . 

H.  G.  Adair  . 

H.  G.  Adair  Printing  Company . 

Bowman  Automatic  Addressing  Company. . . . 

Brotherhood  Publishing  Company  . 

Central  Printing  and  Engraving  Company... 

Consolidated  Press  Clipping  Company . 

A.  B.  Dick  Company  . 

M.  Fry  &  Co . 

Fox  Typewriter  Company  . 


$10,597.48 


$  68.35 
260.19 
345.86 
406.22 
4.00 

- -  $  1,084.62 

.  12.00 

.  130.00 

.  15.52 

.  2.40 

.  150.00 

.  10.02 

.  10.50 

.  41.55 

.  .80 
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Frederick  Gummi  .  7.50 

John  F.  Jordan  . 10.00 

I  .evytype  Company  .  7.50 

James  H.  O’Neil  .  60.00 

P.  F.  Pettibone  &  Co .  39.40 

Progressive  Woman  .  3.00 

Kadnicka  Siraza  . 18.00 

Saul  Brothers  .  21.50 

I  C.  Smith  Typewriter  Company  .  8.90 

I I  nderwood  Typewriter  Company  .  37.75 

Wilshire  Book  Company  .  100.37 


Total  liabilities  . .' . $  1,771.33 

Balance  net  resources .  8,826.15 


$10,597.48 

RECEIPTS  FOR  DUES  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS— JANUARY,  FEBRUARY, 


MARCH  AND 

APRIL;  YEARS,  1907, 

1908,  1909, 

1910. 

States — • 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Alabama  . 

$  41.50 

$  48.50 

$  22.00 

.Arizona  . 

48.00 

65.00 

50.20 

Arkansas  . 

. . .  75.00 

160.00 

95.00 

78.00 

Alaska  . 

13.40 

1.50 

13.20 

'  aliforna  . 

480.00 

525.00 

295.00 

Colorado  . 

.  99.00 

196.00 

181.75 

112.80 

Connecticut  . 

86.50 

130.00 

96.50 

1  >claware  . 

10.00 

10.00 

Florida  . . 

29.00 

38.00 

37.50 

<  ieorgia  . . . 

.  13.30 

8.00 

18.40 

10.60 

Hawaii  . 

4.00 

4.00 

8.00 

Idaho  . 

.  55.65 

129.25 

111.10 

81.65 

1  llinois  . . . 

536.00 

725.00 

750.00 

Indiana  . 

.  122.25 

161.10 

199.65 

199.50 

Iowa  . 

.  128.70 

195.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Kansas  . 

.  140.00 

295.00 

228.00 

260.00 

Kentucky  . 

.  32.00 

35.00 

55.00 

34.00 

1  .ouisiana  . 

.  22.50 

60.00 

45.00 

55.00  * 

Maine  . 

.  52.00 

58.35 

59.00 

73.00 

Maryland  . 

.  35.10 

45.00 

65.00 

92.50 

Massachusetts  . 

.  340.35 

378.50 

518.20 

575.70 

Michigan  . 

.  186.95 

204.20 

280.60 

255.40 

Minnesota  . 

.  251.40 

327.80 

366.80 

513.85 

Mississippi  . 

.  12.30 

4.20 

15.70 

8.70 

Missouri  . 

.  200.00 

326.00 

257.80 

300.00 

Montana  . 

.  97.95 

165.05 

93.85 

114.90 

Nebraska  . 

.  30.40 

83.50 

88.70 

60.00 

Nevada  . 

.  48.00 

51.10 

45.00 

54.00 

New  Hampshire  . 

.  26.10 

41.90 

51.50 

76.50 

•  New  Jersey  . 

.  250.00 

200.00 

250.00 

400.00 

New  Mexico  . . 

.  26.70 

41.25 

40.00 

26.00 

New  York  . . 

.  560.00 

650.00 

800.00 

850.00 

North  Carolina  . 

.  17.30 

35.80 

11.30 

6.20 

North  Dakota  . 

37.75 

41.90 

62.00 

( )hio  . 

.  316.55 

362.50 

518.85 

523.00 

Oklahoma  . . 

.  310.00 

556.20 

285.00 

2,000.00 

<  )rcgon  . 

.  159.00 

216.50 

200.70 

165.15 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  553.12 

440.40 

648.35 

750.20 

Rhode  Island  . . 

.  33.00 

28.00 

45.00 

45.50 

Smith  Carolina  . . 

6.70 

16.00 

South  Dakota  . 

.  46.10 

77.75 

62.50 

34.95 

Tennessee  . 

.  25.00 

22.00 

40.00 

20.00 
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.  102.35 

309.30 

293.30 

359.90 

Utah  . 

.  10.00 

72.00 

73.10 

48.20 

.  12.00 

7.00 

9.95 

11.95 

.  9.00 

13.80 

25.20 

20.40 

.  201.10 

318.70 

144.50 

234.00 

.  27.50 

35.50 

35.00 

40.00 

.  396.40 

391.55 

409.05 

481.10 

.  33.60 

130.70 

108.31 

138.01 

.  4.50 

1.10 

.  6.10 

27.20 

25.40 

22.85 

.  19.00 

. $6,144.89 

$8,147.25 

$8,536.51 

$10,645.01 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

In  the  intervening  general  election  it  may  be  said  with  deliberation  that  no 
previous  equal  number  of  years  were  freighted  with  a  like  amount  °f  agitation  as 
that  which  was  compressed  within  a  few  months  during  the  presidential  can i  p  »  • 
Scarcely  a  citizen  of  the  nation  this  day  can  plead  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  working  class  political  platform  and  a  fitting  candidate  m  the  race  for  the 

White  House  in  the  year  1908.  . 

The  files  of  the  public  press  of  the  time  will  show  scarcely  an  exception  as  to 
notices  of  these  facts,  while  column  upon  column  were  devoted  by  many  publica¬ 
tions  of  wide  circulation,  not  to  mention  numerous  articles  relating  to  incidents  ot 
the  campaign  which  appeared  in  the  magazines  and  more  pretentious  periodicals. 

The  campaign  resulted  in  more  than  agitation  as  defined  by  the  commonplace 
of  “attracting  attention”— it  also  produced  votes,  though  this  fact  may ,  not -appear at 
first  glance  upon  the  figures  of  the  returns.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  alleged 
radical  democratic  candidate  was  making  .his  last  stand  and  rallied  to  his  suppo 
those  entertaining  a  last  hope  under  capitalism.  .« 

Besides,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  through  its  Executive  Council,  at 
this  time  first  entered  a  national  campaign  as  a  partisan,  having  endorsed  the  Demo 
cratic  ticket,  and  the  president  of  the  organization  was  engaged  in  an  active  campaign 

in  support  of  that  party.  .  ,  u 

The  elements  and  issues  in  the  last  and  the  preceding  campaigns  can  hardly  be 
compared ;  scarcely  a  single  condition  is  found  common  to  both.  The  conservative 
Democratic  candidate,  the  boom  times  (prosperity?),  the  wide-spread  strikes  and 
the  industrial  unrest  of  the  former,  as  against  Bryan;  the  acute  period  of  the  panic, 
the  general  conditions  of  unemployment;  the  vast  number  of  workers  lacking  resi¬ 
dents’  qualifications;  the  threat  of  the  master — job-owning— class  all  these  m  ie 
latter  campaign  tended  to  reduce  the  Socialist  vote  and  make  conservatism  for 

time  being  the  normal  trend.  ,  .  ,  .  ...  . 

Lacking  proof  we  need  not  assert,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  a 
very  much  larger  Socialist  vote  was  cast  than  that  which  was  counted.  _  However, 
on  this  point  we  have  no  cause  to  complain.  The  mere  thought  carries  with  it 
the  proper  lesson  of  organization.  We  must  not  only  be  valiant  m  declarations  m 
opposition  to  capitalism,  but  must  show  that  resolution,  vigor  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  of  degree  necessary  to  make  each  single  vote  that  is  cast  an  additional  vote 

m  t^o^°tl1^tpurpose  of  permanent  record  a  comparative  table  of  the  Socialist  votes  is 
here  presented: 

SOCIALIST  PARTY  VOTE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  1900-1908. 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connectic 

Delaware 


1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1980 

928 

2,312 

1,853 

389 

1,399 

27 

1,816 

2,164 

5,842 

7,572 

9,592 

29,533 

17,515 

28,659 

684 

7,177 

4,304 

16,938 

7,974 

1,029 

2,804 

4,543 

3,005 

5,113 

57 

146 

149 

240 
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Florida  . 

2,337 

2,530 

3,747 

Georgia  . 

197 

98 

584 

Idaho  . . . 

1,567 

4,954 

5,011 

6,400 

Illinois  . .  .. 

.  9,687 

20,167 

69,225 

42,005 

34,711 

Indiana  . 

7,111 

12,013 

7,824 

13,476 

1  owa  . 

.  2,742 

6,360 

14,847 

8,901 

8,287 

Kansas  . 

.  1,605 

4,078 

15,494 

8,796 

12,420 

Kentucky  . 

1,683 

3,602 

1,819 

4,185 

Louisiana  . 

995 

603 

2,538 

Maine . 

.  878 

1,973 

2,106 

1,553 

1,758 

Maryland  . 

.  908 

499 

2,247 

3,106 

2,323 

Massachusetts  . 

.  9.716 

33,629 

13,604 

20,699 

10,781 

Michigan  . 

.  2,826 

4,271 

8,941 

5,994 

11,586 

Minnesota  . 

.  3,065 

5,143 

11,692 

14,445 

14,527 

Mississippi  . 

393 

173 

978 

Missouri  . 

.  6,128 

5,335 

13,009 

11,528 

15,431 

Montana  . 

.  708 

3,131 

5,676 

4,638 

5,855 

Nebraska  . . 

.  823 

3,157 

7,412 

3,763 

3,524 

Nevada  . 

925 

1,251 

2,103 

New  Hampshire  . 

.  790 

1,057 

1,090 

1,011 

1,299 

New  Jersey . 

.  4,609 

4,541 

9,587 

7,766 

10,249 

New  York . 

. 12,869 

23,400 

36,883 

25,948 

38,451 

North  Carolina  . 

124 

345 

North  Dakota  . 

.  518 

1,245 

2,017 

1,689 

2,421 

Ohio  . 

.  4,847 

14,270 

36,260 

18,432 

33,795 

Oklahoma  . 

.  815 

1,963 

4,443 

4,040 

21,779 

Oregon  . 

.  1,495 

3,771 

7,651 

17,033 

7,339 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  4,831 

21,910 

21,863 

18,736 

33,913 

Rhode  Island  . 

956 

416 

1,365 

South  Carolina  . 

22 

32 

100 

South  Dakota  . 

.  169 

2,738 

3,138 

2,542 

2,846 

Tennessee  . 

.  410 

1,354 

1,637 

1,870 

Texas  . 

.  1,846 

3,615 

2,791 

3,065 

7,870 

Utah  . . . 

. .  717 

3,069 

5,767 

3,010 

4,895 

Vermont  . 

.  371 

844 

512 

547 

Virginia  . 

.  145 

155 

218 

255 

Washington  . 

.  2,006 

4,739 

10,023 

8,717 

14,177 

West  Virginia  . 

.  268 

1.572 

2,611 

3,679 

Wisconsin  . 

.  7,095 

15,970 

28,220 

24,916 

28,164 

Wyoming  ...  . 

Territories — 

552 

1,077 

1,827 

1,715 

Arizona  . 

510 

1,304 

1,995 

1,912 

New  Mexico  * . 

162 

211 

1,056 

Totals  . 

. 96,931 

223,494 

409,230 

331,043 

424,483 

THE  SOCIALIST  PRESS. 

As  previously  stated,  publications  which  support  the  party  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise  for  assistance  rendered.  Almost  without  exception  they  have  given 
liberal  space  to  official  communications  and  earnestly  co-operated  in  the  work  of 
organization. 

In  the  last  year  the  government  officials  seemed  disposed  to  harrass  the  Socialist 
and  liberal  press  by  imposing  impossible  postal  regulations  upon  financially  weak 
publications.  It  would  seem  that  the  current  protest  has  turned  aside  their  resolu¬ 
tions.  A  portentious  incident  in  this  connection  was  the  arrest  of  Comrade  Fred  D. 
Warren,  editor  of  the  Appeal,  upon  a  federal  warrant  for  having  circulated  an  offer 
of  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  ex-Governor  Taylor  of  Kentucky,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  under  the  charge  of  murder.  Comrade  Warren 
was  convicted  and  a  fine  of  $1,500.00  and  a  sentence  of  six  months  in  jail  was  im¬ 
posed — this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  postmaster  at  Girard,  Kansas,  testified  that 
he  had  passed  with  approval  upon  the  document  in  question  before  it  was  mailed. 

The  act  for  which  Comrade  Warren  was  indicted  was  a  coup,  a  counter-stroke 
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to  join  the  issues  squarely  and  try  out  the  possibilities  of  alleged  even-handed  justice 
in  the  defense  of  the  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  who  had  been 

kidnapped  in  Colorado  and  transported  to  Idaho.  .  ,  ,,  trial  of 

In  the  interim  between  the  lodgment  of  the  charge  against  and  the.  trial  of 
Comrade  Warren,  a  pardon  was  granted  to  ex-Governor  Taylor  and  he  appeared 
as  the  principal  witness  for  the  federal  authorities  , 

It  should  be  known  that  the  records  of  the  trial  at  Fort  Scott  would  prove  that 
Governor  Taylor  was  never  indicted,  no  charge  was  ever  lodged  against  him,  and 
consequently  that  he  was  never  a  fugitive  from  justice,  although  the  whole  world 

knows  that  the  records  are  a  lie.  ,  .  „  tVl.  r.„rt 

Within  the  past  few  days  Comrade  Warren  has  appeared  before  the  Couy 
in  St.  Paul  for  a  re-hearing,  where  he  personally  put  up  to  the  Court  the  question 
whether  the  kidnapping  of  a  workingman  is  legal  and  the  suggestion  to  _  kidnap  a 
capitalist  politician  a  crime.  Information  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  re-hearing  is  not 

3t  hRdatainghfurther : "to  the  press,  one  of  the  dangers  to  the  movement  is  the  dis¬ 
position  of  comrades,  all  unprepared,  to  launch  a  local  publication,  which  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  is  frequently  foredoomed  to  an  early  or  certain  demise. 

The  value  of  the  two  English  daily  papers  to  the  American  workingmen  can 
surely  not  be  over-estimated.  The  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  now  less  than  four  years 
old,  and  the  New  York  Call,  which  has  not  yet  rounded  out  its  second  year  of 
existence,  have  nipped  in  the  bud  many  a  brutal  scheme  aimed  at  the  working  class. 
The  flashlight  of  publicity  and  exposure  have  proven  a  very  effective  protection. 

The  value  of  the  daily  papers  in  the  foreign  language  needs  to  be  noted,  also 
one  distinctive  feature  about  them,  that  is,  while  it  is  always  necessary  for  a  move¬ 
ment  to  precede  the  establishment  of  an  English  paper,  a  few  foreign  comrades, 
almost  invariably  with  little  or  no  organization  behind  them,  started  these  papers  an 
the  papers  have  made  and  are  making  the  respective  movements. 

SOCIALIST  PAPERS  ON  THE  EXCHANGE  LIST  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

OFFICE. 


DMLY— (ENGLISH).  Per  Year. 

“Chicago  Daily  Socialist” . 180  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill... $3.00 

“New  York  Call” . 409  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City .  3.00 

“The  Daily  Register” . Lead,  S.  . . 

WEEKLY— (ENGLISH). 

“Cotton’s  Weekly”  . Cowansville,  Quebec,  Canada....^.  .50 

“The  Lantern”  . . 50  Van  Buren  St.,  Dead  wood,  S.  D.  .50 

“The  World”  . 523  17th  St.,  Oakland  Cal.  ........  1-00 

“Common  Sense”  . . 649  E.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles  Cal . .  .50 

“Christian  Socialist”  . 5623  Drexel  Av„  Chicago,  Ill . 50 

“Appeal  to  Reason”  . Girard,  Kan  .  ,’XX 

“The  Oklahoma  Socialist”  . Duncan,  Okla . 

“Farmers’  Journal”  . Abilene,  Texas  •  •  •••••.*•  *  •  •  * .  i’nr» 

“St.  Louis  Labor”  . 212  S.  4tn  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

“The  Laborer”  . 401  Mam  St  Dallas,  Tex .  .00 

’’Toilers’  Defense”  . Cole  Dale,  Pa  . . ......  •  ■  ^ 

“Social  Democratic  Herald” . 344  6th  St.,  W  *’*  /q0 

“The  Western  Clarion” . Vancouver  British  Columbia  Cam.  l.UU 

“The  Miners’  Magazine” . 60S  Railroad  Bldg.,  Denver,  Coffi  r.00 

“The  Cleveland  Citizen”  . . 310  Champlain  Av„  N.  W.,  Cle.ve 

land,  . . . 


“The  Pioneer”  . Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 

“The  Industrial  Democrat” . Oklahoma .  City,  Okla . 

“The  Prolocutor” . Garden  City,  Kan . 

“The  Findlay  Call”  . Findlay,  Ohio . 

“Welch’s  Weekly”  . Wichita,  Kan  . . . . . .  -  •  •  •  •  •  •••••"  • 

“Wilshire’s  Magazine”  . . . 200  William.  St  New  York  City .. . 

“International  Socialist  Review” . 118  E.  Kmzie  St.,  Chicag  , 


.50 

.50 

LOO 

.50 

.50 

.25 

1.00 
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Hie  Comrade”  . 446  E.  7th  St.,  Erie,  Pa . 50 

The  Harp”  . 436  East  155th  St.,  New  York . 50 

Progressive  Journal  of  Education” ....  45  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill . 50 

The  Progressive  Woman”  . Girard,  Kan . 50 

The  New  Era”  . 184  S.  High  St.,  Columbus,  0 . 25 

The  Enterpriser”  . . Lincoln,  Neb . 15 

The  Evolutionist”  . 180  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill...  .75 

The  Little  Socialist”  . 15  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City . 50 

The  Free  Press”  (Bi-weekly) . P.  O.  Drawer  622,  New  Castle,  Pa.  .50 

The  World’s  Referee”  . 713  1st  St.,  Seattle,  Wash . 50 


DAILY— (FOREIGN). 

( Bohemian) — “Spravedlnost”  . ..679  LoomU  St.,  Chicago,  Ill . $4.00 

(Bohemian) — “Americke  Delincke  Listy”.4032  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O .  1.00 

(German)— “Volks  Zeitung”  . 15  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City .  6.00 

( German)— “Tageblatt”  . 613  Callowhill  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  3.00 

(  Jewish)—1 “Forward”  . 175  East  Broadway,  New  York  City  3.50 

(Polish) — “Dziennik  Ludowy”  . 959  Milwaukee  Av.,  Chicago,  Ill...  3.00 


WEEKLY. 

(German)— “Neues  Leben”  . 180  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill... $1.50 

(German) — “Arbeiter  Zeitung”  . 212  S.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo...  2.00 

( German)  — *Vorwaerts”  . 15  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City.. .  1.00 

(German)— “Die  Wahrheit”  . 344  Sixth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  1.50 

(Polish)— “Robotnick”  . 416  6th  St.,  New  York  City .  3.00 

( Slovac)  — “Rovnost  Ludu”  . 679  Loomis  St.,  Chicago,  Ill .  1.25 

(Slavonic)— “Proletaree”  . 2146  Blue  Island  Av.,  Chicago,  Ill..  1.50 

(Danish) — “Revyen”  . 2639  West  North  Av.,  Chicago,  Ill..  1.00 

(Italian)— “La  Parola  die  Socialista” - 874  Blue  Island  Av.,  Chicago,  Ill..  1.00 

( [ewish)— “Labor  World” . 739  W.  12th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill .  1.00 

( I  Finnish )  — -“Raivaa  j a”  . . 392  Main  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass .  2.50 

(Pinnish — “Toveri”  . Tenth  and  Duane  St.,  Astoria,  Ore.  2.00 

(Finnish)— “Tyomies  Pub.  Co.”  . Hancock,  Mich .  2.75 

(French)— “L’Union  des  Travialleurs”. .  Charleroi,  Pa .  L50 

(Hungarian)— “Elore”  .  1528  Second  Av.,  New  York  City...  1.00 

(Lettish)— “Sltrahdneeks”  . 28  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass..  3.00 

(Lettish)— “Kova”  . 418  S.  2d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  2.00 

(Norwegian)— “Gaa  Paa”  . 415  Cedar  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  .50 

(Croatian)— “Radnicka  Straza”  . 1800  S.  Center  Av.,  Chicago,  Ill....  1.00 

( Tewish)— “Diezakunft”  (The  Future)  ...  141  Division  St.,  New  York  City...  1.00 

(Russian)— “The  Russ  ian-Am  eric  an 

Worker”  (Monthly)  . ..208  McWhorter  St.,  Newark,  N.  J..  1.00 

(Swedish) — “Svenska  Socialisten”  (Semi- 

Monthly)  . . 330  7th  St.,  Rockford,  Ill . 50 

Considerable  might  be  said  about  the  Rand  School,  located  in  New  York,  the 
Inter-collegiate  Society,  the  Socialist  Sunday  Schools,  the  Finnish  Socialist  College 
at  Smithville,  Minn./ and  other  lines  of  educational  endeavor;  but  these  subjects 
have  either  been  extensively  noted  in  the  Official  Monthly  Bulletin,  or  will  be  brought 

(  1 1 V  i  fur  tVip  pniirQP  H  “F  H  Oil 


INTERNATIONAL  ACTION. 

The  relations .  between  our  party  and  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  and  all 
ils  affiliated  branches  have  been  most  pleasant,  fraternal  and  cordial.  All  our  publi¬ 
cations  of  every  kind  and  nature  are  regularly  forwarded  to  the  Bureau.  Obedient 
lo  its  initiative  necessary  information  has  been  transmitted  to  every  country  as 
required,  and  such  financial  aid  as  was  possible  was  extended  upon  call. 
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The  international  spirit  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  America  and  its  recognition 
of  class  solidarity  can  probably  best  be  shown  by  the  following  table  of  figures: 

1907. 

Russian  S.  D.  L.  P.  and  Bloody  Sunday  Fund  (at  close) - $  3,312.01 

1908. 

W  F  of  M.  Defense  Fund  (at  close) . $15,956,15 

'  '  1909. 

Political  Refugee  Defense  Fund . $ 

Italy  Earthquake  Fund .  6^1 801 

Swedish  Strikers’  Fund . 

Spanish  Prisoners’  Fund . 

Total  . $7’052'97 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALIST  CONGRESS. 

AGENDA  AND  ASSIGNMENTS: 

1.  Relations  between  co-operative  organizations  and  the  political  parties.  Should 
co-operative  societies  remain  neutral,  independent  from  the  political  organization  , 
attached  to  these  by  a  personal  bond,  or  should  they  be  affiliated  to  the  parties . 

2.  The  question  of  unemployment.  Upon  this  subject  Comrade  Hunter  will  ma  e( 

'eP°3t  Arbitration  and  disarmament.  Affiliated  parties  should  state  what  they  have 
accomplished  and  what  their  hopes  are  in  the  matter  of  bringing  this  matter  to  the 

favorable  attention  of  the  working  class.  .  ,  I 

4.  International  results  of  labor  legislation.  Upon  this  subject  Comrade  Berger  | 

will  sreP°rrtganization  of  an  international  manifestation  against  capital  punishment 
6  I  ine  to  take  up  to  insure  speedy  execution  of  resolutions  passed  at  the 
International  Congress.  What  procedure  would  you  recommend  in  case  of  war 

threatenmggLzation  of  international  solidarity. .  What  is  the  best  mode  of  collecting 
help  in  the  case  of  serious  struggle  between  capital  and  labor?  _  How  supply  in  for  a 
tion  to  labor  newspapers  and  prevent  the  press  from  injuring  the  movement  by. 

b' aS  Q)m rade'^Hillqu i t  will  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Socialist  and  Labor  move-| 

ments^of^ America.  ^  &  membership  referendum  is  in  progress  for  the  election  off 
eight  delegates  to  the  Congress.  Some  provision  should  made  to  cover  the  1 
expenses,  which  will  probably  approximate  the  sum  of  $4,5UU.UU. 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

As  to  the  policy  of  the  party  toward  trades  unions  or  labor  organizations  little  j 
need  be  said  except  that  its  declarations  in  the  last  convention  and  the  la4er  state-j 
ments  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  resolut  oni 
of  the  Stuttgart  International  Congress.  That  no  enemy  of  our  movement,  using! 
the  texts  thereof,  can  by  any  subterfuge  set  us  in  opposition  to  the  organized labor 
movement,  or  discount  our  position  before  the  whole  working  class.  Unfortunat  y 
some  of  our  members  fly  in  the  face  of  every  Party  declaration,  the  essentials  ofl 
which  are  stated  in  the  Stuttgart  resolution,  as  follows:  .  , 

“The  unions  and  the  party  have  equally  an  important  part  to.  perform  m  the  j 
struggle  for  proletariat  emancipation.  Each  .of  the  two  organizations  has  its 
distinct  domain,  defined  by  its  nature  and  within  whose  borders  it  should  e  joyi 
independent  cotrol  of  its  line  of  action.’  t  .  .  j 

Again,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  show  disappointment 
and  resort  to  severe  criticism  because  the  organized  labor  forces  have  not,  or  do  not 
come  en  masse  under  the  political  standard  of  the  working  class.  Account  must 
be  taken  of  the  history  and  tendency  of  organized  labor,  its  experience  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  here  as  elsewhere,  material  interests  are  found  to  play  their  part 
In  1896  or  fourteen  years  ago,  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  numbered 
in  its  membership  about  600,000  workers.  These  were  mainly  composed  of  shop  men 
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inside  workers,  such  as  printers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  cigarmakers,  horse  shoers, 
bakers,  molders,  garment  workers,  etc.  Most  of  these  had  fought  their  signal  battle 
with  the  employers  while  competition  was  a  factor  in  the  industry  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  decade.  Relatively  speaking,  they  have  since  stood  still  in  membership  and 
l heir  later  accomplishments  in  trade  conditions  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
.uciired  in  the  earlier  period. 

Today,  as  against  1896,  about  1,800,000  additional  workers  are  enrolled  in  the 
various  labor  organizations.  This  addition  is  made  up  of  builders  and  transportation 
workers— outside  men,  such  as  carmen,  carpenters,  masons,  electricians,  teamsters, 
miners,  railroad  employees,  structural  iron  workers, .  etc.  Many  of  the  trades  in 
ibis  class  had  no  organization  whatsoever  at  the  period  first  stated.  About  70  per 
(•(’lit  of  the  present  labor  movement  is  made  up  of  these  new  men  and  new  organiza- 
l  ions.  Their  principal  contents  have  been  fought  in  these  later  years.  Frequently 
.m  organization  increased  its  membership  enormously  year  after  year  and  also  re¬ 
duced  hours  and  increased  its  members’  wages  with  almost  equal  regularity,  amount¬ 
ing  in  wages  in  some  cases  to  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent  within  the  period. 

The  former  division — the  older  organizations — are  susceptible  to  Socialist 
l bought  and  the  trend  among  them  is  more  and  more  towards  the  recognition  of 
class  lines.  There  is  a  reason. 

The  latter  division,  comprising  the  newer  organized  workers,  all  unmindful  of 
I  lie  rising  prices  of  living,  or  any  other  consideration,  are  all  attention  and  fully 
engaged  in  the  near  everyday  fight,  resulting  to  date  in  their  material  advancement 
under  the  present  regime. 

Our  duty  to  all  is  plain,  that  is,  to  point  out  the  insecurity  and  hideousness  of 
capitalism;  the  injustice  and  iniquity  of  profit  taking  or  any  other  form  of  robbery 
which  takes  from  the  toiling  producer  his  just  and  full  reward  and  provides  the  idler 
wilh  the  luxuries  and  the  habiliments  of  power,  unearned  and  undeserved. 

FRANCHISE  LIMITATIONS. 

Two  years  ago  the  National  Executive  Committee  promised  aid  to  the  Minnesota 
Male-  Committee  for  making  a  legal  contest  upon  the  existing  primary  law  and 
advised  them  to  pay  the  fees  demanded  only  under  protest.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1909,  the  National  Committee  took  similar  action  and  guaranteed  one-third  of  the 
I nlal  expense;  providing  further  that  the  states  should  proportionately  share  the 
amount  and  reimburse  the  National  Office,  but  only  about  half  of  the  states  responded. 

Comrade  Nash,  State  Secretary  of  Minnesota,  under  date  of  April  22,  1910,  writes 
aa  follows: 

,fAt  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  I  was  instructed  to  ask  you  to 
make  another  call  for  assistance  in  taking  the  Filing  Fee  Case  to  the  United  States 
Mipreme  Court.  The  case  has  been  decided  against  us  in  the  Stale  Supreme  Court, 
bul  that  is  about  what  I  expected.  It  may  be  foolish  to  spend  any  more  money  on 
I  lie  case,  but  I  believe  we  had  better  put  the  thing  through  now,  as  it  will  either 
result  in  giving  us  the  case  or  else  fix  things  where  other  states  will  know  better 
Ilian  to  waste  any  more  money  in  fighting  the  Class  Courts.” 

Although  there  are  about  a  dozen  states  somewhat  similarly  affected,  the  party 
i  a  whole  is  committed  to  financing  and  fighting  this  specific  and  flagrant  case  of 
class  legislation.  This  case  was  selected  as  the  best  among  many  to  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  benefit  of  a  successful  issue  will  be 
advantageous  to  each  and  every  organization.  Some  further  financial  provision  should 
be  made  to  relieve  this  state  of  its  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden.  As  ar- 
langcments  now  stand  it  is  committed  to  meet  two-thirds  of  the  total  expense. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Since  our  last  meeting  two  valiant  workers  have  ceased  from  their  labors  and 
ip  ine  to  rest.  Both  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Party  and  exerted  the  most 
•  n pubic  efforts  of  their  lives  in  its  behalf.  It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  must 
iiccmIs  make  record  here  of  the  death  of  Comrade  M.  W.  Wilkins,  on  January  18,  1910. 
II-  was  a  delegate  to  the  1904  convention  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  point  of  service 
iiiid  one  of  the  best  known  national  organizers.  And  also  the  death  of  Comrade  Ben 
Hanford  on  January  24,  1910.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  1904  and  1908  conventions 
mid  a  I  each  was  chosen  as  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  Vice-President.  His  later 
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vears’  struggles  with  illness,  while  giving  the  full  measure  of  his  waning  energies  in 
service  to  his  class,  was  martyrdom  almost  unequalled  and  will  remain  as  an  example 
and  an  inspiration  to  thousands  of  comrades  in  the  years  to  come.  |; 

FOREIGN  SPEAKING  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  long  deferred  action  will  be  taken  or  rather  that  a 
proper  solution  of  the  question  concerning  foreign  speaking  organizations,  will  be, 
found  and  applied.  It  is  necessary  that  each  be  placed  upon  an  equitable  basis  and; 
have  their  proper  relations  to  the  national  organization  clearly  defined  However, , 
this  question  will  arise  in  your  midst  as  a  result  of  a  conference^  of  the  delegatesj 
of  die  foreign  speaking  organizations  held  m  this  city  May  13th  and  14th  I  bespeak 
for  their  proposal  a  careful  and  serious  consideration  to  the  end  that  unity  and| 
harmony  may  be  promoted  throughout  the  entire  movement. 

Considering  the  many  trying  situations  lately  confronting  all  branches  of  the, 
party  in  the  matter  of  electing  delegates,  caused  by  the  recent  National  Party  Referen¬ 
dum  upon  the  question  of  holding  this  Congress,  and  upon  which  the  vote  closed  April.; 
6th  I  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  provision  preventing  the  pos-; 
sible’ recurrence  of  such  a  situation.  A  certain  month,  long  enough  m  advance,  might 
be  designated  in  which  to  elect  all  delegates,  or  a  constitutional  prohibition  be  lmj 
posed  against  the  introducing  of  a  referendum  effecting  the  time  of  the  Congress  or 
Convention  after  a  certain  date. 

This  document  might  be  indefinitely  increased  in.  length  by  the  consideration  of; 
such  other  topics  as  organization,  propaganda,  organization,  among  women,  etc..,  but, 
reporters  will  open  these  subjects  before  you  and  the  various  standing  committees 
are  due  to  maintain  the  policy  of  the  “open  door”  for  suggestions  from  any  source.! 

And  in  the  course  of  events  in  the  American  Socialist  movement  a  National 
Party  Congress  has  been  evolved. 

Comrade  delegates,  as  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  working  class  political 
movement  of  America,  a  great  honor,  responsibility  and  opportunity  rests  with  you. 

The  present  year  ends  the  first  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  This  century 
and  its  possible  accomplishments,  through  generations,  has  been  the  ideal  ot  the 
savant,  the  theme  of  the  poet  and  the  hope  of  the  sons  of  toil. 

Our  purpose  and  program  is  clear;  to  reserve  to  labor  the  value  it  creates! 
There  is  no  deep  and  hidden  philosophy  in  the  just  demand ;  no  reward  without; 
labor,  no  labor  without  full  reward.  Better  still,  our  class  has  the  power,  the 
strength  of  numbers  to  impose  these  conditions  on  the  very  day  it  elects  so  to  clo; 

It  is  for  you  representatives,  here  and  now,  to  make  our  organization  so  com¬ 
pact,  so  disciplined,  so  responsive,  that  when,  the  order  is  to  move  the  foot  fall  ot; 
the  nearest  and  farthest  removed  comrade  will  sound  in  unison.  / 

The  number  of  enrolled  party  members,  the  active  sympathizers  and  voters  of 
the  Socialist  ticket  is  a  host  to  reckon  with.  The  more  intelligent  and  malignant 
opponents  understand  this  quite  well,  and  by  subtle  and  subterranean  means  are 
trying  to  halt  our  progress  and  divide  and  dismember  our  present  forces.  1 

They  have  an  impossible  task  before  them.  Day  by  day  in  the  marts  of  trader 
in  the  halls  of  legislation,  in  the  whole  varied  field  of  industry  they  prove  anew  thelt 
dishonesty  and  incompetency  and  goad  the  workers  to  think,  and  press  them  ever 
nearer  the  point  of  revolt.  .  j 

The  Socialist  movement  of  the  world  has  raised  the.  standard— for  working 
class  rule— and  supplemented  economic  class  action  with  political  action.  j 

The  vulnerable  spot  in  the  armor  of  capitalism  has  been  disclosed  The 
capitalists  make  and  interpret  the  laws  for  themselves.  The  American  division 
of  the  international  movement — its  conscious  working  class— has  brighter  pros¬ 
pects  and  moje  assurance  of  success  than  ever.  It  turns  its  face  towards  Was  « 
ington  to  punish  its  enemies  and  to  reward  itself,  with  laws  made  for  labor  by 

Fraternally  submitted,  1 

,  J.  Mahlon  Barnes, 

National  Secretary. 
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DEL.  UNTERMAN  (Calif.):  I  move 
I  lint  the  National  Secretary’s  report  be 
it  rrpted  and  that  this  congress  take  up 

•  i  iatim  his  recommendations. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  I  suggest 
in  Comrade  Untermann,  that  he  add 
ill. 1 1  they  then  be  referred  to  their 
lunper  committees. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  We  have  not 
•  iiough  committees. 

I  )KL.  GOEBEL:  Unless  I  am  greatly 
mi  .taken  all  the  recommendations  con- 

•  in  the  work  of  the  committee  on  con¬ 
volution.  I  therefore,  offer  the  amend¬ 
ing  nl  that  the  recommendations  be  re- 
i*  i  red  to  the  committee  on  constitution. 

DEL.  FURMAN  (N.  Y.) :  I  see  that 

i  lie  secretary  made  no  reference  to  the 
lie. lit  for  free  speech  in  Spokane.  I 
a  i  mid  like  to  inquire,  was  it  an  over- 

ir.lit  on  the  part  of  the  National  Secre¬ 
tary,  or  was  there  nothing  done  by  the 
national  organization  to  defend  free 
perch  in  Spokane? 

SEC.  BARNES:  There  was  no 
m  lion  taken  by  the  National  Corn- 
mil  Ice,  or  the  National  Executive  Corn- 
mil  tee  on  the  question  of  Spokane,  al¬ 
though  the  national  office  transferred 
piobably  as  much  as  $300  that  came  to 

ii  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

I‘ I  IE  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  had 
viuir  information,  Comrade  Furman? 

Cries  of  “Question.” 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.) :  It  seems 
Id  me  there  are  matters  there  that 
WDtild  not  come  under  the  head  of  con- 
d  ilution. 

SEC.  BARNES:  There  are. 

IDE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion 

•  •I  i  gin  ally  was  to  refer  the  recommenda- 
I  K>ns  to  the  appropriate  committees, 
riie  motion  as  amended  and  ac- 
<  i  pled  by  the  mover  of  the  original 
motion  is  that  the  report  of  the  Na- 
Imnal  Secretary  be  accepted  and  the 
recommendations  therein  contained  be 
referred  to  the  proper  committees  and 
reported  for  action  by  them. 


The  motion  was  then  put  and  car¬ 
ried. 

DEL.  COLLINS  (Colo.):  While  we 
are  waiting  for  the  tellers,  may  I  have 
a  word? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  will 
welcome  it. 

DEL.  COLLINS:  The  question  I 
want  to  have  a  word  on  is  this  question 
of  the  right  of  suffrage.  I  want  to  say 
that  while  I  was  brought  up  in  a  home 
where  from  the  earliest  days — my 
father  would  have  been  about  ninety  if 
he  were  alive — that  was  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage,  I  never  have  heard  a 
fundamental  reason  why  we  have  the 
right  to  suffrage,  why  a  woman  or  a  man 
has  a  fundamental  right  to  suffrage. 

I  have  never  heard  a  woman  suffragist 
explain  that.  It  will  only  take  me  a 
moment  to  make  my  point.  Women 
claim  the  right  to  suffrage  and  I  was 
brought  up  to  believe  in  it.  Now  I  do 
believe  the  Socialist  Party  should  go  on 
record  as  claiming  that  right  of  suffrage 
from  some  definite  viewpoint  that 
makes  it  right  or  wrong  to  have  it. 

Delegate  Lewis  reported  for  the  tell¬ 
ers  that  the  following  delegates  were 
elected  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Constitution:  Gaylord,  77  votes;  Work, 
75  votes;  Collins,  67  votes;  Reynolds, 
66  votes;  Wilson,  67  votes;  DeBell,  62 
votes;  Goebel,  61  votes;  Lowe,  64  votes; 
and  a  tie  vote  between  delegates  Bloor 
and  Carpenter,  53  votes;  that  the  re¬ 
maining  votes  were  a.s  follows:  Kum- 
merfeld,  50  votes;  Moore,  50  votes;  Bell, 
31  votes;  Morgan,  35  votes. 

DEL.  COHEN  (Pa.):  I  move  that 
we  accept  the  report  of  the  tellers  and 
proceed  by  show  of  hands  to  choose 
between  the  two  comrades,  who  are 
tied  in  the  vote  for  ninth  place. 

Upon  a  show  of  hands  Delegate 
Bloor  was  declared  elected  as  the  ninth 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned  to 
Monday  morning,  May  16,  1910,  at  9:30. 
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SECOND  DAY’S  SESSION. 


The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at 
9:30  A.  M.  by  Secretary  Roewer. 

Nominations  for  Chairman  were 
called  for.  Delegate  Untermann  moved 
that  Delegate  Hillquit  be  elected  per¬ 
manent  Chairman  of  the.  Congress.  The 
motion  was  not  entertained. 

Delegate  James  F.  Carey,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  then  chosen  as  Chairman 
for  the  day. 

Reading  Clerk  Strebel  proceeded  to 
read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  day. 

Delegate  Thompson  moved,  that  in- 

REPORT  ON  ORGANIZATION. 

To  the  National  Congress  of  the  Socialist  Party: 

The  first  essential  of  an  effective  organization  is  that  its  members  shall  possess 
high  character.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Socialist  Party  have  that  qualification. 

The  cause  suffers  injury  from  those  who  do  not.  It  is  the  duty  of  wher^dTactive 
word  and  action,  to  be  a  standing  recommendation  for  the  cause.  Where  the  ac 
members  are  men  and  women  who  are  upright,  trustworthy,  broad-minded  attractive, 
tolerant,  optimistic  and  aggressive,  other  things  being  equal,  the  movement  s 
good  progress.  Where  the  active  members  are  booze-fighters,  or  ^-around  repel  ent 
grouches,  or  unclean  persons, „or  unreliable  persons,  or  persons  who  lack  aggress 
ness,  or  religious  bigots,  or  anti-religious  bigots,  the  movement  is  standing  still.  One 
is  not  justified  in  being  a  sour  misanthrope  just  because  the  human  race  has  not  yet 
developed  to  the  stage  to  which  it  will  develop.  In  so  far  as  comrades  have  not  yet 
attained  the  above  mentioned  desirable  qualifications  for  membership,  they  can  do 
the  cause  a  distinct  service  by  developing  those  qualities. 

The  problems  of  local  organization  are  many  and.  very  important.  In  that  field 
we  can  only  suggest.  The  pamphlet  issued  by  the  National  Executive  Committee  en¬ 
titled  “Organization  and  Agitation,  Ways  and  Means,”  contains  an  abundance .  ol 
valuable  suggestions  for  local  work.  I  refer  all  inquirers  about  local  organization 
to  that  pamphlet.  There  is  need,  not  of  more  suggestions  along  that  line,  but  rather 
of  more  devoted  workers  to  carry  them  out. 

The  recommending  of  amendments  to  our  national  constitution  falls  peculiarly 
within  the  scope  of  this  report.  I  shall  reduce  all  my  recommendations  to  that  form 

Our  party  pledge,  set  out  in  the  constitution,  contains  an  inaccuracy  which  should 
be  corrected.  The  term  “propertied  classes”  should  be  changed,  to  “capitalist  class, 
because  the  former  statement  is  obviously  inaccurate.  The  capitalist  class  may  con¬ 
sist  of  sub-classes,  but  the  term  is  accurate,  just  the  same. 

Persons  who  are  indifferent  toward  political  action,  as  well  as  those  who  oppose 
it,  have  no  right  to  be  members  of  the  Socialist  Party.  Such  persons  should  volun¬ 
tarily  leave  the  organization.  If  they  do  not,  they  should  be  expelled. 

The  terms  of  all  national  committeemen  should  begin  and  expire  at  the  same 
time.  To  accomplish  this,  the  states  should  be  required  to  desist  from  calling  for 
nominations  for  national  committeemen  until  after  the  National  Secretary  announces 
the  number  to  which  each  state  is  entitled. 


asmuch  as  the  minutes  were  in  printed 
form,  the  reading  be  dispensed  with 
and  the  delegates  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  such  corrections .  as 
were  necessary.  The  motion  carried. 

Delegate  Hillquit  announced  that  the 
International  Secretaries  were  not 
ready  to  report  at  this  time,  and  asked 
leave  to  report  to-morrow.  Request 

ol REPORT  ON  ORGANIZATION. 

Delegate  John  M.  Work  then  read 
the  report  on  organization,  as  follows: 
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The  terms  of  national  committeemen  should  be  extended  two  years,  in  order  to 
mn  form  to  the  terms  of  the  other  national  officer?. 

ddie  time  has  gone  by  when  we  need  to  prevent  the  National  Committee,  from 
publishing  any  official  organ.  It  may  or  may  not  be  advisable  to  do  so,  but  m  my 
pillion  the  way  should  be  left  open. 

In  the  election  of  national  officers,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  names  of  can¬ 
didates  be  rotated  on  the  ballot.  Otherwise,  those  whose  names  commence  with  le  - 
iir,  near  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet  have  an  unfair  advantage.  And  if  fhe  next 
lip. best  in  such  elections  are  permitted  to  fill  vacancies,  it  may  save  a  great  deal 
Imuble  and  expense  in  holding  special  elections.  ~  , 

The  preferential  ballot  is  the  only  fair,  system  of  electing  party  officials  h  or  the 
hr, I  time  we  now  have  a  National  Executive  Committee  which  is  the  absolute  choc 
..I  (lie  membership.  The  result  of  the  election  disproves  every  assertion  thaL was 
nude  against  the  system.  But,  I  do  not  reintroduce  the  system  at  this  time,  for  the 
n-.ison  that  the  membership  has  recently  voted  it  down.  It  takes  time  for  e\en 
ialist  to  discard  conservatism  and  get  ready  to  adopt  a  new  idea. 

1 1  is  a  fair  division  of  authority  for  the  National  Secretary  to  have  the  power  to 
q, point  assistants  in  the  national  office  and  for  the  National  Executive  Committee 
mi  | he  National  Committee  to  have  power  to  discharge  them  if  they  see  fit  In  this 
m  inner  it  is  assured  that  the  employees  will  not  be  personally  disagreeable  to  the 
.i  l  ion al  Secretary,  but  will  be  persons  with  whom  he  can  work  harmoniously,  and 
i!  rhe  same  time  he  will  not  have  absolute  control  in  the  matter. 

I  leretofore,  organization  has  been  the  most  important  work  of  the  national  office. 

I'liut  phase  of  the  work  becomes  less  and  less  important  as  the  states  become  more 

.ml  more  able  to  look  after  their  own  organization  work.  But,  for  some  time,  the 
u.,l  ional  office  will  still  have  a  large  field  to  cover  in  assisting  the  weak  states  to 
i  i'»ich  the  self-sustaining  point. 

'I'he  need  of  national  lecturers  also  becomes  less  and  less,  as  the  states  become 
mine  and  more  able  to  put  lecturers  in  the  field  themselves.  But  the  national  office 
In ,n Id  not  be  entirely  shorn  of  its  power  to  tour  lecturers.  There  will  be  special 
.  ,  ...  where  it  ought  to  do  so,  both  with  home  talent  and  lecturers  from  other  coun- 

In  such  cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  special  trade  union  lecturers,  there 

i  no  need  of  the  lecturer  being  an  expense  to  the  office.  The  terms  can  just  as  well 
n  not  be  made  high  enough  to  pay  out,  or  even  to  be  a  source  of  income. 

In  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  the  monthly  financial  statements, 
,i ..I  the  annual  reports,  organizing  and  lecture  tours  should  be  distinguished  from 
,  other  Lecturers  are  constantly  criticized  for  not  organizing,  this  is  simply 
I,1,,  IUSe  they  are  constantly  called  organizers  instead  of  lecturers.  At  any  given  time, 
i  |,dd  worker’s  province  is  either  predominantly  lecturing  or  predominantly  organiz¬ 
ing  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  distinction.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

This  distinction  is  also  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  organizers  and  for  the  good 
,,l  | hc  organization.  The  table  of  results  obtained  by  organizers,  published  in  annual 
,,  n,)rts  should  make  this  distinction.  It  should  also  state  the  total  number  of  niem- 
l„  ,,  -ulded  to  the  Party  by  each  organizer,  as  well  as  the  number  of  locals.  Other- 
u.  ,•  the  organizer  has  a  full  blown  incentive  to  organize  locals  where  the  conditions 
hc  not  ripe,  because  he  knows  that  his  success  as  an  organizer  will  be  judged  by  the 
,,,,,, ,hcr  of  locals  he  organizes.  In  many  instances,  a  local  is  organized  where  the 
i  Mini ii ions  are  not  ripe.  As  a  result,  it  lapses  and  throws  a  pall  of  discouragement 
Mpnii  the  comrades  of  the  vicinity.  That  depressing  effect  should  be  avoided.  It  can 

h,  avoided  by  organizing  a  member-at-large  community,  with  one  member  as  .secre- 

l„,  v  to  collect  and  send  in  dues  for  all.  Then  let  it  grow  into  a  local  naturally.  But 
H,,..  is  not  likely  to  be  done  to  any  great  extent  so  long  as  organizers  are  judged  by 
I  In-  number  of  locals  they  organize.  . 

We  need  to  establish  a  closer  bond  of  co-operation  between  the  organization  and 
Hi,  Socialist  papers  and  magazines.  The  Socialist  publications  should  make  both 
Mi,  ir  columns  and  their  subscription  lists  more  valuable  for  organization  purposes  by 
,  mining  an  organization  department  as  a  regular  feature,  presenting  the  matter  in 
Midi  a  way  that  locals  will  always  have  full  meetings  and  Socialists  outside  of  the 
hi  pani/.ation  will  be  eager  to  join.  On  the  other  hand,  all  field  workers  should  be 

i ,  i|iiii  ,  (|  io  handle  the  subscription  cards  of  those  publications,  and  those  only. 

1 1  is  high  lime  for  us  to  begin  to  hold  annual  conventions.  There  is  nothing  like 
contact  to  clear  up  misunderstandings,  to  infuse  enthusiasm  into  the  move- 
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ment,  and  to  keep  the  principles,  policies  and  machinery  of  the  movement  up-to-date, 
so  that  it  will  always  fit  the  conditions  and  not  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  cumbrous 
useless  matter.  Such  results  will  vastly  more  than  repay  the  expense.  And,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  increasing  membership,  the  expense  can  be  paid  out  of  the  regular  in¬ 
come  of  the  Party,  without  any  special  assessments.  There  is  no  need  to  confuse 
matters  by  calling  some  of  these  meetings  congresses  and  others  conventions.  They 
should  all  be  called  conventions.  There  should  not  be  any  requirement  for  reports 
to  be  printed  in  advance.  It  is  entirely  impracticable  to  do  so. .  We  will  get  more 
complete  and  mature  reports  if  we  strike  out  that  provision.  It  is  an  utter  waste  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  of  the  Party’s  money  to  report  and  print  the  speeches  made  in 
conventions  in  permanent  form. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  limit  a  national  convention  beforehand  to  a  certain 
number  of  days.  It  should  take  time  to  do  its  work  with  deliberation.  Otherwise,  this 
most  important  work  of  the  Party  will  be  done  by  peevish  and  irritable  delegates  who 
are  below  normal  mentally  because  of  loss  of  sleep. 

There  has  hitherto  been  no  guiding  rule  as  to  what  proceedings  of  national  con¬ 
ventions  shall  be  submitted  to  referendum.  This  should  be  defined.  Everything  sent 
to  referendum  should  go  in  such  a  way  that  the  membership  can  vote  upon  it  piece- 
meal. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  portions  of  the  national  constitution  stand  in 
force  until  repealed  by  the  membership.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  a  national  con¬ 
vention  to  simply  adopt  an  entire  new  constitution  and  send  it  to  referendum.  If  it 
did  so,  all  sections  not  specifically  replaced  would  remain  in  force. 

It  should  be  made  entirely  possible  for  a  minority  of  the  delegates  to  have  alter¬ 
native  amendments  or  other  alternative  propositions  submitted  to  referendum  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  membership  may  take  its  choice  of  all  phases  of  such  matters, 
and  not  be  confined  to  the  necessity  of  merely  voting  for  or  against  one  phase. 

Recent  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  present  requirements  for  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  referendums  are  too  low.  The  number  of  locals  necessary  to  initiate  should 
be  increased.  All  initiations  should  be  held  and  sent  out  at  one  time  in  each  year,  to 
save  expense,  unless  they  are  of  such  great  importance  that  a  still  larger  number  of 
locals  initiate  them.  The  provision  which  allows  three  big  locals  to  initiate  ref¬ 
erendums  should  be  struck  out.  No  three  locals,  however  large,  should  have  such 
power. 

Many  comrades  have  deplored  the  fact  that  our  members  have  to  spend  so  much 
time  and  energy  on  the  party  machinery,  thus  decreasing  the  amount  of  time  and 
energy  spent  on  propaganda.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  use  of 
dues  stamps  and  stated  local  dues.  In  my  opinion  we  should  abolish  the  use  of  dues 
stamps  altogether.  Also,  that  we  should  depend  upon  voluntary  contributions  for 
local  purposes  instead  of  local  dues.  We  get  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  funds 
from  dues.  Most  of  our  funds  are  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  at  the  present 
time.  They  should  all  be  raised  that  way.  The  financial  criterion  of  good  standing 
in  the  Party  is  not  the  right  one.  I  once  organized  a  local  composed  of  striking  coal 
miners.  There  were  a  dozen  strikers  in  the  room  who  wanted  to  join,  but  could  not, 
because  they  were  on  strike  and  therefore  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  dues. 
I  had  to  bar  them  out  of  the  Socialist  Party  literally  because  they  were  engaged  in 
a  grim  economic  battle  in  the  class  struggle  !  It  should  be  made  easy,  not  hard,  for 
such  stern  soldiers  of  the  class  war  to  get  into  the  Socialist  Movement,  where  they 
belong.  A  great  many  other  examples  could  be  presented  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  financial  criterion  of  good  standing  in  the  Party  is  not  right.  It  should  be  abol¬ 
ished  just  as  nearly  as  possible.  So  far  as  the  state  and  national  organizations  are 
concerned,  it  is  impracticable  to  abolish  it,  because  they  are  not  directly  in  contact 
with  the  membership  like  the  locals  are.  But  it  can  with  great  profit  be  abolished 
so  far  as  the  locals  and  members-at-large  are  concerned.  A  member  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  good  standing  so  long  as  he  is  performing  the  proper  functions  of  a  mem¬ 
ber,  regardless  of  his  financial  condition.  At  the  first  of  each  year  the  local  should 
circulate  a  subscription  list  among  the  members  and  let  each  subscribe  whatever 
amount  per  month  he  feels  able  to  subscribe  for  the  ensuing  year,  or  none  at  all  if  he 
is  unable  to.  This  would  relieve  local  officials  from  the  entire  dues  stamp  nuisance. 
It  would  also  relieve  the  Party  members  of  the  feeling  that  their  good  standing  in 
the  Party  depended  upon  cash  payment.  And,  last  but  not  least,  it  would  raise  a  great 
deal  more  money.  The  local  should  go  through  its  list  periodically  and  strike  from 
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l lie  roll  those  who  have  transferred  to  other  locals,  those  who  have  changed  their 
place  of  citizenship  without  transferring,  and  those  who  do  not  do  anything  for  the 

•  msc,  or  who  for  any  other  reason  have  forfeited  the  right  to  be  members.  All 
i ilhers  should  be  considered  in  good  standing,  no  matter  whether  their  subscriptions 
me  paid  or  not.  They  should  have  perfect  liberty  to  increase,  decrease,  or  withdraw 
i  heir  subscriptions  at  any  time.  The  dues  paid  by  the  local  to  the  state  should  be 
.i  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  cents  for  each  member.  This  will  be  feasible  because  it 
i *.  so  much  easier  to  raise  money  by  voluntary  contributions  than  by  stated  local  dues. 

I  I i i're  will  then  be  money  enough  in  the  state  treasury  to  do  something.  And  there 
will  then  be  TIME  for  the  state  secretaries  to  do  something,  because  they  will  be 
m  leased  from  having  to  spend  most  of  their  time  fooling  with  dues  stamps.  State 
n institutions  should  contain  provisions  for  remitting  local  dues  when  local  circum- 

•  i;mces  make  it  advisable. 

In  case  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  are  too  revo¬ 
lutionary  to  be  adopted  by  this  Congress,  we  ought  to  have  some  method  of  furnish- 
iii)-,  dues  stamps  to  distressed  and  unemployed  members,  without  payment  by  them, 
.uni  also  without  placing  the  burden  upon  the  local  or  state  organizations.  If  the 
national  organization  furnishes  such  stamps,  they  will  cost  nothing  except  the  trifling 
amount  paid  for  printing  them.  They  should  be  identical  with  all  the  other  dues 
lamps,  so  that  there  will  be  no  taint  of  charity  attached  to  them.  And  the  provision 
I'oticerning  them  should  be  worded  so  that  women  without  separate  income  can  take 
advantage  of  it  if  they  so  desire. 

The  provision  for  referendum  of  states  in  case  of  controversy  over  the  title  of 
late  officers,  is  unworkable.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  sig¬ 
natures  on  a  petition  filed  under  that  provision  were  bona  fide,  without  going  to 
enormous  expense.  In  the  cases  that  have  arisen,  it  has  been  found,  impossible  of 
application.  In  those  cases,  other  methods  have  been  used.  The  provision  should  be 
n  uck  out. 

In  the  only  case  where  the  National  Office  has  appointed  a  temporary  state  secre¬ 
tary  for  an  unorganized  state,  he  was  not  taken  from  the  section  in  which  the.  state 
was  located.  The  results  were  eminently  successful.  I  see  no  reason  why  ye  should 
I.iikI  ourselves  to  take  such  secretaries  from  the  section  in  which  the  state  is  located, 
riie  thing  is  to  get  the  right  secretary,  one  who  has  the  ability  and  understands  the 
( u-ld.  A  comrade  may  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  state  and  yet  be  living  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away  from  it  at  the  present  time.  That  clause  should  be  struck  out. 

The  state  organizations  that  have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  they  are  able  to 
u vail  themselves  of  the  full  time  and  services  of  a  state  secretary  and  a  state  organizer 
.iic  in  a  position  to  do  good  work  and  make  constant  progress.  The  states  that  have 
imt  arrived  at  that  stage  are  in  a  crippled  condition.  It  should  be  their  aim  to  reach 
that  stage  as  soon  as  possible.  Special  state  organizing  funds  can  be  used  to  good 
ml  vantage  for  that  purpose.  And  the  change  from  the  stated  local  dues  to  voluntary 
mntributions  will  make  it  so  much  easier  to  raise  funds  that  the  state  dues  can  be 
i  .ii sed  to  twenty-five  cents  per  member. 

The  National  Office  should  also  lend  a  hand  in  order  to  help  to  put  all  weak 
lutes  in  the  desirable  position  of  being  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  full  time  of 
,i  state  secretary  and  a  state  organizer.  Instead  of  giving  direct  financial  assistance 
p,  weak  states,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  National  Office  to  assign  national  or- 
i-.inizers  to  the  weak  states  until  the  membership  is  increased  to  the  point  where, 
with  twenty-five  cent  dues,  the  state  will  be  self-supporting  as  above  described.  Of 
course  the  National  Office  must  be  allowed  to  use  discretion  as  to  when  the  time  is 
npr  for  such  work  in  any  state.  When  the  state  secretary  is  incompetent,  it  is  a 

I I  n  it  less  expense  to  send  an  organizer  to  that  state,  for  his  work  will  lapse  as  soon 
ic.  lie  leaves. 

The  sets  of  account  books  now  furnished  by  the  National  Office  for  the  use  of 
hi  ate  and  local  organizations  are  too  intricate.  They  require  an  infinity  of  needless 
d,’ | ail.  They  should  be  replaced  by  sets  of  books  based  upon  the  most  simple  plan 
that  can  be  devised. 

It  is  senseless  to  have  two  financial  officers  in  a  local  or  branch,  one  drawing 
warrants  upon  the  other.  The  fact  of  having  two  secretaries  is  a  constant  source  of 
n m fusion.  The  office  of  local  or  branch  organizer  is  a  misnomer.  As  a  rule,  his 
duties  do  not  consist  of  organizing  at  all.  This  also  causes  constant  confusion  and 
misunderstanding,  especially  in  organizing  new  locals,  the  charter  members  of  which 
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are  unaffected  and  naive  enough  to  expect  things  to  be  called  by  their  right  names. 
To  abolish  these  confusions  and  secure  uniformity,  the  local  and  branch  officers  should 
be  designated  in  the  national  constitution.  .  ,  . 

Regarding  the  methods  to  be  used  by  national  organizers  for  the  purpose  ol  piac- 
ing  weak  states  on  their  feet,  and  also  by  state  organizers  I  will  refer  you  to  my  re¬ 
port-  on  Organization  published  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Organization  and  Agitatio  , 
Ways  and  Means.”  In  that  report  I  went  into  the  subject  of  field  organizing  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  I  need  not  repeat  it  here.  As  for  the  methods  therein  set  forth,  I  have 
used  them  with  a  high  degree  of  success  in  several  states,  adapting  them  to  the  terri¬ 
tory.  They  are  capable  of  being  adapted  to  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Our  national  constitution  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  international  secretaries.  They 
should  be  provided  for  and  the  method  of  selecting  them  should  be  defined,  they 
should  be  elected  by  the  membership. 

There  are  a  great  many  places  where  our  candidates  for  public  office  are  not  re- 
quired  to  sign  blank  resignations.  Even  though  we  run  the  chances  of  such  resigna¬ 
tions  being  declared  null  and  void  by  the  capitalist  courts,  the  signing  of  .them  shou  d 
be  made  compulsory,  because  of  their  moral  effect.  But  the  membership  a  one  should 
decide  when  such  resignations  shall  be  filled  out  and  filed.  That  is  entirely  too  danger- 
ous  a  power  tb  entrust  to  any  committee.  . 

Our  national  constitution  is  also  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Woman’s  National 
Committee.  Certainly  this  committee  should  be  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  and 
not  remain  a  mere  adjunct.  Woman  has  been  an  adjunct  long  enough.  This  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  elected  by  the  membership,  the  same  as  the  other  national  officers. 
It  should  consist  exclusively  of  women.  And  any  plans  on  which  such  committee  ana 
the  National  Executive  Committee  concur  should  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  ot 
the  National  Office.  In  mv  judgment  there  should  be  a  womans  department  in  the 
National  Office.  The  manager  of  this  department  should  be  a  woman  and  should  be 
a  regular  employee  of  the  National  Office,  appointed  by  the  National  Secretary  with 
the  approval  of  the  Woman’s  National  Committee.  ,  ,  <  f 

Wherever  practicable,  candidates  for  public  office  should  be  nominated  by  refer¬ 
endum  vote.  It  is  completely  feasible  to  nominate  our  candidates  for  president  and 
vice-president  in  that  manner.  It  will  not  only  be  the  proper  method  of  nominating, 
but  it  will  vastly  increase  the  usefulness  of  national  conventions  held  in  presidential 
years.  They  are  now  largely  ruined  by  the  fact  that  they  have  such  candidates  to 

select^ur  party  0Ugkt  in  my  opinion  to  enter  upon  the  hitherto  unattempted  work  of 
looking  after  the  physical  welfare  of  its  members,  and  of  the  working  class  in  general 
so  far  as  it  can.  The  ignorance  on  this  subject  is  almost  as  dense  among  our  mem¬ 
bers  as  among  others.  We  ne,ed  to  put  competent  persons  in  the  held  to  give  both 
theoretical  and  practical  lectures  on  health,  hygiene,  sanitation,  physical  development, 
etc.  and  to  instruct  classes  in  these  subjects.  Eventually,  our  locals  need  to  secure 
competent  Socialist  physicians  to  care  for  the  health  and  physical  development  of  all 
the  members,  each  member’s  regular  contributions  to  the  physician  s  salary  to  cease 
while  he  or  any  member  of  his  family  is  not  in  good  health.  The  physician,  will  then 
have  a  decided  financial  incentive  to  keep  all  the  members  in  good  health,  instead  of 
a  decided  financial  incentive  to  keep  the  people,  sick,  as  the  physicians  have  now. 
All  locals  that  are  strong  enough  should  adopt  this  plan  at  once.  Our  reasoning  that 
Socialism  is  inevitable  on  account  of  industrial  evolution  will  not  be  flawless  unless 
we  take  advantage  of  all  sensible  means  of  preventing  the  physical  and  mental . de¬ 
terioration  of  the  working  class.  A  thoroughly  healthy  man  is  a  thoroughly  poised 
man  He  is  to  be  depended  upon  in  a  crisis  and  also  at  all  other  times.  The  capi¬ 
talist  system  bristles  with  weapons  to  strike  down  physical  health.  So  much  the 
greater  "necessity  that  we  should  oppose  ,  that  tendency  as  vigorously  as  possible.  Un¬ 
der  the  mentally  stifling  pressure  of  capitalism,  millions  of  people  are  constantly  pois¬ 
oning  themselves,  depleting  their  brain  power,  and  destroying  their  resisting  power, 
by  the  use  of  liquor,  tobacco,  patent  medicines,  confectionery,  soda  counter  abomina¬ 
tions,  unwholesome  diet,  excessive  sexual  intercourse,  lack  of  ventilation,  unsani¬ 
tary  homes,  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  their  bodies,  etc.  We  ought  by  all 
means  to  remedy  these  conditions  just  as  far  as  possible.  Of  course  the  object  of 
these  efforts  for  physical  health  must  be  to  secure  mental  health  and  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  Tt  is  not  only  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  secure  Socialism,  but  also 
in  order  to  make  Socialism  a  success  after  it  is  secured.  Socialism  cannot  succeed 
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unless  the  people  develop  to  the  higher,  the  intellectual,  plane  of  existence.  At  pres- 

•  til,  leisure  and  indolence  are  one  and  the  same  thing  to  large  numbers  of  the  people. 
Hr  ing  below  the  intellectual  plane,  they  have  no  impulse  to  spend  leisure  in  any  way 
except  in  dissipation.  If  we  left  them  on  the  lower  plane,  the  leisure  brought  to  them 
by  Socialism  would  speedily  work  their  entire  degeneracy.  We  cannot  begin  too  soon 
in  develop  their  higher  natures.  A  wholesome  physical  development  will  go  far  to¬ 
ward  doing  this.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  developed  to  the  intellectual 
plane,  and  for  whom  there  is  therefore  very  little  temptation  to  dissipate,  are  also 
in  danger  of  physical  deterioration  on  account  of  sheer  disuse  of  their  bodies,  un- 
b-.s  they  also  receive  instruction  along  this  line. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  recommend  the  following  alterations  in  the  national 
nmstitution.  And  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  assembling  the  constitution  for  publi- 

•  , » I  ion,  the  National  Secretary  has  authority  to  re-number  articles  and  sections  to  con- 
1 1 1 mi  with  any  changes  that  may  be  made.  Some  of  the  amendments  I  suggest  are 
mere  verbal  changes,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  or  correct  English. 

NATIONAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Name. 

Sec.  1.  (Amended.)  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Socialist  Party 
except  in  states  where  a  different  name  has  or  may  become  a  legal  requirement. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Membership. 

Sec.  1.  (Unchanged.)  Every  person  resident  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of 
i  ighteen  years  and  upward  without  discrimination  as  to  sex,  race,  color  or  creed,  who 
III.  severed  his  connection  with  all  other  political  parties,  and  subscribes  to  the  prin- 
<  iples  of  the  Socialist  Party,  including  political  action,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
In  the  Party. 

Sec.  2.  (Unchanged.)  Any  person  occupying  a  position,  honorary  or  remunerative, 
by  gift  of  any  party  other  than  the  Socialist  Party  (civil  service  positions  excepted), 
lull  not  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Socialist  Party. 

Sec.  3.  (Amended.)  A  member  who  desires  to  transfer  his  membership  from  the 
I'iirly  in  one  state  to  the  Party  in  another  state  may  do  so  upon  presentation  of  his 
iiiLinbcrship  card  showing  him  to  be  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  asking  for  such 
liiiiisfer.  The  secretary  of  the  local  to  which  he  transfers  shall  notify  the  secretary 
"I  l lie  local  from  which  he  transfers. 

Sec.  4.  (Unchanged.)  No  member  of  the  Party,  in  any  state  or  territory,  shall 
under  any  pretext,  interfere  with  the  regular  or  organized  movement  in  any  other 
atnte. 

Sec.  5  (Amended.)  All  persons  joining  the  Socialist  Party  shall  sign  the  fol- 
!"vving  pledge:  “I,  the  undersigned,  recognizing  the  class  struggle  between  the  capital- 
Nl  class  and  the  working  class  and  the  necessity  of  the  working  class  constituting 
llicmselves  into  a  political  party  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  all  parties  formed  by  the 
1  npilalist  class,  hereby  declare  that  I  have  severed  my  relations  with  all  other  parties, 
Hint  1  endorse  the  platform  and  constitution  of  the  Socialist  Party,  including  the 
l'i  biciple  of  political  action,  and  hereby  apply  for  admission  to  said  party.” 

Sec.  6.  (Amended.)  Any  member  of  the  Party  who  opposes  or  is  indifferent  to- 
"  1 1  d  political  action  as  a  weapon  of  the  working  class  to  aid  in  its  emancipation  shall 

•  "  expelled  from  membership  in  the  Party. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Management. 

Sec.  1.  (Amended.)  The  affairs  of  the  Socialist  Party  shall  be  administered  by 
I  In  National  Secretary,  the  National  Executive  Committee,  the  National  Committee, 
i li<  national  conventions,  and  the  general  vote  of  the  Party. 

Sec.  2.  (Unchanged.)  Three  years’  consecutive  membership  in  the  Party  shall 
|h  necessary  to  qualify  for  all  national  official  positions. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

National  Committee. 

Sec  1.  (Amended.)  Each  organized  state  or  territory  shall  be  represented  on  the 
National  Committee  by  one  member  and  by  an  additional  member  for  every  three 
thousand  members  or  major  fraction  thereof  in  good  standing  in  the  rarty  in  suci 
state.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  representation  to  which  each  state  or  ter¬ 
ritory  may  be  entitled,  the  National  Secretary  shall  compute  at  the  beginning  of  each 

odd  numbered  year  the  average  dues  paying  membership  of  such  state  or  territory  tor 
the  preceding  year.  The  state  secretaries  shall  call  for  nominations  for  national  com¬ 
mitteemen  immediately  after  the  results  of  such  computation  are  announced,  and  not 

before.  . 

Sec  2  (Amended.)  The  members  of  this  committee  shall  be  elected  by  refer¬ 
endum  vote  of  and  from  the  membership  of  the  states  and  territories  which  they  re¬ 
spectively  represent.  Their  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years.  They  shall  be  subject 
to  removal  by  referendum  vote  of  their  respective  states.  .  ,  , 

Sec.  3.  (Unchanged.)  The  National  Committee  shall  meet  whenever  it  shall  deem 

lt  neSecS£4.y  (Amended.)  Expenses  of  the  National  Committeemen  in  attending  meet¬ 
ings,  and  a  per  diem  equal  to  the  per  diem  fixed  for  national  organizers  and  lecturers, 

shall  be  paid  from  the  national  treasury.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ->.T 

Sec  5  (Amended.)  No  motion  shall  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  by  correspondence  unless  supported  within  thirty  days  from  the  time 
it  is  mailed  to  the  committee  by  not  less  than  five  members  of  the  committee  Irom 

three  different  states.  .  , ,  .  .  .  £ 

Sec.  6.  (Unchanged.)  The  National  Committee  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  constitution.  .  r  . 

Sec.  7.  (Transferred  from  Article  V,  Sec.  1,  and  amended.)  The  duties  of  the 
National  Committee  shall  be  to  supervise  and  direct  the  work  of  the  National  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  National  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Sec.  1.  (Transferred  to  Article  IV.) 

Sec.  2.  I  recommend  that  this  section  be  struck  out. 

ARTICLE  VI.- 

National  Executive  Committee. 

1  (-Amended.)  The  National  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 

^ec'  l  e  TVipv  qhall  be  elected  by  referendum  vote.  The  call  for  nominations 
SSh?e£'on  £  firs  dVof  October  in  each  odd  numbered  year.  Each  local 
*£*  be  entitled  to  nominate  seven  candidates.  Thirty  days  shall  be  allowed  for  nomi- 
nm  ons  ten  for  acceptances  and  declinations,  and  fifty  for  the  referendum  Nomi¬ 
nations’ by  five  locals  shall  entitle  a  candidate  to  be  placed  on  the  ba  lot.  The  names 
nf  the  candidates  shall  be  prepared  for  printing  in  alphabetical  order.  The  ballots 
sha  l  be  printed  in  as  many  equal  portions  as  there  are  candidates  On  each  succes- 
shal!  be  pr  mea  ir  r  ^  name  shall  be  transferred  to  the  bottom.  Each 

member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  seven  candidates.  The  seven  candidates  receiv- 
fnt  the  highest  vo^e  shall  be  elected.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  next  highest. 
Members  of  this  committee  may  be  recalled  by  referendum  vote,  in  the  manner  herein 

provided  for  referendums.  „  , 

Sec  2  (Amended  )  The  duties  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
to  supervise  and  direct  the  work  of  the  National  Secretary  ;  to  organize  unorganized 
states^  and  territories;  to  receive  and  pass  upon  reports  of  the  National  Secretaiy, 
to  transact  all  current  business  of  the  National  Office,  except  such  as  is  by  this  con¬ 
stitution  expressly  reserved  for  the  National  Committee  or  the  general  vote  of  the 
Party  The  National  Executive  Committee  shall  also  formulate  the  rules  and  older 
of  business  of  the  national  conventions  of  the  Party,  not  otherwise  provided  for  by 
this  constitution,  subject  to  adoption,  rejection  or  amendment  by  the  conventions. 

Sec.  3.  (Amended.)  The  National  Executive  Committee  shall  transmit  copies  of 
the  minutes  of  its  meetings  to  all  members  of  the  National  Committee..  Such  minutes 
shall  also  be  published  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin.  Any  act  of  the  National  Executive 
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Committee  not  called  in  question  by  any  member  of  the  National  Committee  within 
I cn  days  after  notice  of  such  act  has  been  mailed  by  the  National  Office  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Committee  shall  be  in  force. 

Sec.  5.  (Amended.)  The  National  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  whenever  it 
•Tall  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Expenses  of  National  Executive  Committeemen  in 
;i  I  l  ending  meetings,  and  a  per  diem  equal  to  the  per  diem  fixed  for  national  organizers 
.md  lecturers,  shall  be  paid  from  the  national  treasury. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

National  Secretary. 

Sec.  1.  (Amended.)  The  National  Secretary  shall  be  elected  biennially  at  the 
.ime  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  National  Executive  Committee.  Vacancies 
hall  be  filled  in  a  similar  manner.  He  shall  receive  as  compensation  the  sum  of  twenty- 
live  dollars  per  week.  „  „  . 

Sec.  2.  (Amended.)  The  National  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  all  affairs  of 
the  National  Office,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  and 
I  he  National  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  (Amended.)  The  National  Secretary  shall  issue  to  all  party  organizations 
■i  Monthly  Bulletin,  containing  an  itemized  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  National  Office,  the  principal  business  transacted  by  the  Office,  and  such  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  organization  and  activity  of  the  Party,  as  may  be  of  general 
interest  to  the  membership.  Such  Bulletins  shall  not  contain  editorial  comment. 

Sec.  4.  (Amended.)  The  National  Secretary  shall  be  empowered  to  secure  such 
In-Ip  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  National 
( )ffice.  Such  employes  may  be  discharged  by  the  National  Secretary,  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  or  the  National  Committee. 

Sec.  5.  (Formerly  last  paragraph  of  Sec.  4,  amended.)  The  National  Secretary 
.md  the  members  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  may  be  recalled  by  the  Party 
membership. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Organizers  and  Lecturers. 

Sec.  1.  (Amended.)  The  National  Office  shall  be  empowered  to  arrange  organiz¬ 
ing  and  lecture  tours  for  organization  and  propaganda. 

Sec.  2.  (Amended.)  The  National  Office  shall  have  the  right  to  make  arrange* 
inents  for  the  organizers  and  lecturers  under  its  auspices  with  all  state  organizations 
nf  the  Party. 

Sec.  3.  (Amended.)  The  National  Executive  Committee  shall  establish  a  uniform 
rate  of  compensation  for  all  organizers  and  lecturers  working  under  its  ausnices. 

Sec.  4.  (Additional  Section.)  Bulletins,  statements  and  reports  shall  distinguish 
In- 1  ween  organizing  tours  and  lecture  tours. 

Sec.  5.  '(Additional  Section.)  Reports  of  results  obtained  by  organizers  shall 
•.late  the  number  of  members  secured  and  the  number  of  locals  organized. 

Sec.  6.  (Additional  Section.)  The  organizers  and  lecturers  shall  be  required.  to 
handle  the  subscription  cards  of  each  Socialist  publication  that  runs  an  organization 
department  as  a  regular  feature,  and  of  such  publications  only. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Literature  Department. 

Sec.  1.  (Amended.)  The  National  Office  shall  maintain  a  department  for  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  Socialist  literature. 

Sec.  2.  (Amended.)  The  Literature  Department  shall  keep  for  sale  to  the  local 
organizations  of  the  Party  and  others,  a  stock  of  Socialist  books,  pamphlets  and  other 
In crature.  .  _ 

See.  3.  (Substitute.)  The  Literature  Department  shall  have  the  right  to  publish 
works  on  Socialism  or  for  the  purpose  of  Socialist  propaganda. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Conventions. 

See.  1.  (Amended.)  The  regular  national  convention  of  the  Party  shall  be  held 
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each  year  at  the  place  where  the  National  Headquarters  are  located,  beginning  the 
first  day  of  May  and  continuing  as  long  as  the  convention  deems  best. 

Sec.  2.  (Amended.)  The  program  and  order  of  business  for  the  convention  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  National  Executive  Committee,  subject  to  adoption,  rejection  or 
amendment  by  the  convention. 

Sec.  3.  (Substitute.)  The  basis  of  representation  for  each  state  and  territory 
shall  be  one  delegate  at  large  and  one  delegate  for  every  five  hundred  members. 

Sec.  4.  I  recommend  that  this  section  be  struck  out. 

Sec.  5.  (Amended.)  No  delegate  shall  be  considered  eligible  unless  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Party  in  the  state  from  which  the  credential  is  presented,  and  shall  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Party  consecutively  for  three  years. 

Sec.  6.  (Amended.)  Railroad  fare  of  the  delegates  to  and  from  the  conventions, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  national  treasury. 

Sec.  7.  (Amended.)  The  election  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention  shall 
close  at  least  thirty  days  preceding  the  convention,  and  the  respective  state  secretaries 
shall  furnish  the  National  Secretary,  not  later  than  thirty  days  preceding  such  conven- " 
tion,  with  a  list  of  the  accredited  delegates  to  the  convention. 

Sec.  8.  (Additional  Section.)  The  delegates  shall  be  elected  by  referendum  vote 
in  their  respective  states. 

Sec.  9.  (Formerly  part  of  Sec.  7,  amended.)  The  National  Secretary  shall  pre¬ 
pare  a  printed  roster  of  the  accredited  delegates,  to  be  sent  to  each  delegate  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Party  press  for  publication. 

Sec.  10.  (Formerly  part  of  Sec.  7,  amended.)  ■  At  the  time  and  place  set  for  the 
national  convention,  the  National  Secretary  shall  call  the  convention  to  order,  and 
shall  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  number  of  uncontested  delegates,  and  they  shall 
permanently  organize  the  convention. 

Sec.  11.  (Additional  Section.)  All  national  platforms,  amendments  of  platforms, 
and  resolutions,  adopted  by  any  national  convention,  shall  be  submitted  seriatim  by 
paragraphs  to  a  referendum  of  the  membership.  One-fourth  of  the  delegates  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  alternative  paragraphs  submitted  at  the  same  time.  Such  alterna¬ 
tive  paragraphs  shall  be  filed  with  the  National  Secretary  not  later  than  one  day  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention. 

Sec.  12.  (Additional  Section.)  Complete  minutes  shall  be  taken,  but  no  debates. 
The  proceedings,  exclusive  of  speeches  and  mere  parliamentary  matter,  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Referendum. 

Sec.  1.  (Amended.)  Motions  to  amend  any  part  of  this  constitution,  as  well  as 
recalls  and  other  propositions  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  membership,  shall  be  submitted 
to  a  referendum  on  the  first  day  of  January  succeeding  their  initiation,  upon  request 
of  fifty  locals  in  five  or  more  states  or  territories.  Upon  request  of  one  hundred  lo¬ 
cals  in  five  or  more  states  and  territories,  they  shall  be  submitted  at  once. 

Sec.  2.  (Substitute.)  All  requests  for  referendum  shall  be  published  in  the 
Monthly  Bulletin. 

Sec.  3.  (Amended.)  All  propositions  submitted  to  referendum  shall  be  submitted 
without  preamble  or'  comment. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

State  Organizations. 

Sec.  1.  (Amended.)  The  formation  of  all  state  or  territorial  organizations,  and 
the  reorganization  of  all  state  or  territorial  organizations  which  may  have  lapsed, 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  National  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  (Amended.)  No  state  or  territory  may  be  organized  unless  it  has  at  least 
ten  locals,  or  an  aggregate  membership  of  not  less  than  two  hundred,  but  this  pro¬ 
vision  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  states  and  territories  already  organized.  When 
the  membership  in  any  state  averages  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  month  for 
any  six  consecutive  months,  the  National  Executive  Committee  may  revoke  the  charter 
of  that  state. 

Sec.  3.  (Amended.)  The  platform  of  the  Socialist  Party  shall  be  the  supreme 
declaration  of  the  Party,  and  all  state  and  municipal  platforms  shall  conform  there- 
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h>;  and  no  state  or  local  organization  shall  under  any  circumstances  fuse,  combine 
nr  compromise  with  any  other  political  party  or  organization,  or  refrain  from  making 
nominations,  in  order  to  favor  the  candidates  of  such  other  organizations,  nor  shall 
any  candidate  of  the  Socialist  Party  accept  any  nomination  or  endorsement  from  any 
oilier  party  or  political  organization. 

Sec  4.  (Amended.)  In  states  and  territories  in  which  there  is  one  central  or- 
ranization  ' affiliated  with  the  Party,  the  state  or  territorial  organizations  shall  have  the 
,n|e  jurisdiction  of  the  members  residing  within  their  respective  territories,  and  the  sole 
mntrol  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  propaganda,  organization  and  financial  affairs 
within  such  state  or  territory;  their  activity  shall  be  confined  to  their  respective  or- 
ranizations,  and  the  national  officers  and  committees  shall  have  no  right  to  interfere 
in  such  matters  without  the  consent  of  the  respective  state  or  territorial  organizations. 

Sec.  5.  (Amended.)  The  state  organizations  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the 
National  Secretary  concerning  their  membership,  financial  condition  and  the  general 
standing  of  the  Party. 

Sec.  6.  (Substitute.)  The  National  Office  shall  provide  membership  cards  to  be 
used  by  all  state  and  local  organizations  for  their  members.  No  dues  stamps  shall  be 
used.  The  locals  shall  have  power  to  decide  the  standing  of  their  members  I  he 
i,l ale  and  national  executive  committees  shall  have  power  to  decide  the  standing  o 
incmbers-at-large  of  the  state  and  national  organizations  respectively.  .  Each  member 
hall  have  the  fact  of  his  good  standing  endorsed  upon  his  membership  card  by  the 
proper  secretary  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  No  person  whose  card  does  not 
hear  such  endorsement  shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  membership.  -At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  year,  subscription  lists  shall  be  circulated  among  the  members,  of  locals 
.uni  at  large,  giving  each  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  whatever  amount  per  month  he 
n  i  , lies.  No  member  shall  be  considered  in  bad  standing  because  he  does  not  sign  such 
These  lists  shall  be  kept  open  constantly.  Any  member  shall  have  the  right  to 
increase,  decrease  or  withdraw  his  subscription  at  any  time.  Each  local  shall  pay  to 

I  lie  state  organization  every  month  a  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  cents  for  each  mem- 
I H  r  in  good  standing.  This  sum  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each 
month  for  the  current  month.  Any  local  in  arrears' shall  be  lapsed,  and  may  be  re- 
luslaled  by  paying  up  its  arrearages.  While  lapsed,  it  shall  have  no  voice  or  vote  in 
I ’arty  affairs.  Each  state  organization  shall  pay  to  the  national  organization  every 
month  a  sum  equal  to  five  cents  for  each  member  in  good  standing.  This  sum  shall 
hr  paid  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  each  month  for  the  current  month.  Any  state 
m  arrears  shall  be  lapsed  until  arrearages  are  paid.  While  lapsed,  it  shall  have  no 
voice  or  vote  in  national  Party  affairs.  State  constitutions  shall  contain  provisions 
Ini  remitting  local  dues  when  local  circumstances  make  it  desirable. 

In  case  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  defeated,  I  recommend  that  Sec.  6  be  amended 
u  .  follows:  The  National  Office  shall  provide  membership  cards  to  be  used  by  all  state 
mid  local  organizations  for  their  members.  Each  state  organization  shall  pay  to  the 
National  Organization  every  month  a  sum  equal  to  five  cents  for  each  member  in 
. . (|  standing.  Such  dues  shall  be  receipted  for  by  adhesive  dues  stamps,  in  denomi- 

II  a  lions  of  five  cents,  such  dues  stamps  to  be  pasted  in  the  membership  cards  of  the 
members  when  they  pay  their  dues.  Members  who  are  sick,  in  distress,  out  of  work, 
mi  not  engaged  in  a  gainful  occupation,  may  at  their  option  have  their  membership 
i  .mis  kept  in  good  standing  without  payment.  Locals  and  members-at-large  may  make 
1 1  <  1 1 1  i  si  tion  upon  the  state  secretaries,  without  payment,  for  dues  stamps  for  such  pur¬ 
lin'. <\  giving  names  and  dates.  The  state  organizations  and  locals  and  members-at- 
lnrge  in  unorganized  states  and  territories  may  make  requisition  upon  the  National 
Sr  mil  ary,  without  payment,  for  dues  stamps  for  such  purpose,  giving  names  and 
did «*s.  Such  dues  stamps  shall  be  uniform  with  all  the  others. 

Sec.  7.  (Amended.)  All  state  organizations  shall  provide  in  their  constitutions  for 
I  In-  initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 

Sec.  8.  (Amended.)  No  person  shall  be  nominated  or  endorsed  by-  any  subdivi- 
Mni, Of  the  Party  for  candidate  for  any  office  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  Party  and 
Ii.i  been  such  for  at  least  one  year;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  organizations 
which  have  been  in  existence  for  less  than  one  year  or  which  have  not  sufficient  good 
niiilerial  of  one  year’s  standing  for  candidates. 

See  9.  I  recommend  that  this  section  be  struck  out. . 

See  10.  (Amended.)  The  National  Executive  Committee  may  appoint  secretaries 
in  |,  side  in  the  unorganized  states.  A  salary  not  to  exceed  eighteen  dollars  per  week 
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shall  be  allowed  them.  They  shall  hold  office  subject  to  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee,  provided,  that  when  there  are  not  less  than  ten  locals  or  two  hundred  members  f 
in  good  standing  in  any  state,  a  state  organization  may  be  formed,  which  shall  then  “ 
elect  its  own  officers. 

Sec.  11.  (Substitute.)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  National  Office  to  assign  na-  j 
tional  organizers  to  the  weak  states  until  their  membership  is  increased  to  the  point  1 
where  each  such  state  can  utilize  the  full  time  of  a  state  secretary  and  a  state  or- | 
ganizer. 

Sec.  12.  (Additional  Section.)  The  National  Office  shall  furnish  a  simple  system  I 
of  account  keeping  for  the  use  of  state  and  local  organizations.  i 

Sec.  13.  (Additional  Section.)  Each  candidate  for  public  office  shall  be  required  I 
to  sign  a  blank  resignation  of  such  office  at  the  time  when  he  is  nominated.  Such jp 

resignation  shall  be  filled  out  and  filed  only  when  ordered  by  referendum  vote  of 
the  membership  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  office. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Headquarters. 

Sec.  1.  (Amended.)  The  National  Headquarters  of  the  Party  shall  be  at  Chicago,] 


Illinois. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 
International  Delegates. 


Sec.  1.  (Amended.)  Delegates  to  the  International  Socialist  Congress  shall  be  1 
elected  by  referendum  in  the  year  in  which  the  Congress  is  held.  The  call  for  nom.i-P 
nations  shall  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  January.  The  election  shall  be  conducted  in  , 
the  same  manner  as  the  election  of  members  of  the  National  Executive  Committee. 
There  shall  be  one  delegate  for  every  five  thousand  members,  ascertained  by  comput¬ 
ing  the  average  membership  for  the  preceding  year.  The  next  highest  in  the  election! 
shall  be  the  alternates.  The  expenses  of  the  delegates,  and  a  per  diem  equal  to  the] 
per  diem  fixed  for  national  organizers  and  lecturers,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  national^ 
treasury. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Amendments. 

Sec.  1.  (Unchanged.)  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  or  by  a  referendum  of  the  Party  in  the  manner  above  provided.  But  all  amend¬ 
ments  made  by  a  national  convention  shall  be  submitted  seriatim  to  a  referendum] 
vote  of  the  Party  membership. 

Sec.  2.  (Additional  Section.)  All  amendments  shall  take  effect  immediately  upon| 
being  approved  by  the  membership. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

I  recommend  that  this  Article  be  struck  out. 

I  recommend  the  insertion  of  the  following  additional  articles: 

Woman’s  National  Committee. 

Sec.  1.  At  the  beginning  of  each  odd  numbered  year  a  Woman’s  National  Corn*! 
mittee  of  five  members  shall  be  elected  from  the  women  members  of  the  Party  by! 
referendum  vote  of  the  entire  membership,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  election  of! 
members  of  the  National  Executive  Committee.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  samcj| 
manner.  t 

Sec  2.  Such  committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  propaganda  and  organiza-| 
tion  among  women.  All  plans  of  such  committee,  concurred  in  by  the  National  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  shall  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Office. 

Sec  3  There  shall  be  a  Woman’s  Department  in  the  National  Office.  The  man-| 
ager  of*  tliis  department  shall  be  one  of  the  regular  employes  of  the  National  Office,! 
Site  shall  be  selected  by  the  National  Secretary,.  with  the  approval  of  the  Woman  || 
National  Committee,  and  may  be  discharged  by  either.  The  object  of  this  department 
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i  mi  1 1  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  for  propaganda  and  organization  among  women 
i  ,  i ,  in  contained. 

Health. 

1  H  T  1  At  all  convenient  seasons  the  National  Office  shall  keep  one  or  more  quali- 
'  .1  prisons  in  the  field  whose  duty  shall  be  to  give  both  theoretical  and  practical 
1  mi.",  on  the  problems  of  health,  sanitation,  hygiene,  diet,  and  all  subjects  pertam- 
i I.,  (he  preservation  and  development  of  physical  and  mental,  efficiency ;  also  to  act 
pin  ical  director  of  locals  and  members,  collectively  and  individually. 

National  Candidates. 

'  .re  1  On  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  presidential  year,  a  call  for  nomina- 
M  , 1 1  h,r  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  issued.  Each  local  shall 
In  nil  it  led  to  nominate  one  candidate.  Thirty  days  shall  be  allowed  for  nominations, 

1 1  i  nr  acceptances  and  declinations,  and  fifty  for  the  referendum.  Nominations  by 

In.  als  shall  entitle  a  candidate  to  be  placed  on  the  ballot.  The  names  of  the  can- 
i,.|  iic,  shall  be  prepared  for  printing  in  alphabetical  order.  The  ballots  shall  be 
t  .mi,  <1  in  as  many  equal  portions  as  there  are  candidates.  On  each  successive  por- 

h  ii  a  Iter  the  first,  the  top  name  shall  be  transferred  to  the  bottom.  Each  mem- 

•  ,  |, ,,H  be  entitled  to  vote  for  one  candidate.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 

i  i,  ..hall  be  the  candidate  for  president.  The  next  highest  shall  be  the  candidate 

,  .  v  i.  r- president.  In  case  of  vacancy  for  president,  the.  candidate  for  vice-president 
i  mi  1 1  1,11  the  vacancy.  In  case  of  vacancy  for  vice-president,  the  next  highest  shall 
till  t In*  vacancy. 

International  Secretaries. 

•  .re.  1.  Commencing  the  first  of  January  in  years  in  which  an  International  So- 
t.ilhl  Congress  is  held,  the  international  secretaries  to  which  the  Party  may  be  en- 
iiil.ut  shall  be  elected  by  referendum  vote,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of  the 
N m i  lm i a  1  Executive  Committee.  Vacancies  shall  also  be  filled  in  the  same  manner. 


Local  Officers. 

\(M  i.  The  officers  of  locals  and  branches  shall  consist  of  secretary,  treasurer, 
IlliM  til  tire  agent,  and  such  others  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

John  M.  Work, 
Reporter  on  Organization. 


1 1  h  I  WORK:  Inasmuch  as  there 
|«  Mu  need  of  reading  the  specific  r.ec- 
iMninnidations,  and  as  I  have  nothing 
Inn  In  i  I  hat  1  wish  to  "say  on  this  re- 
Mml,  I  will  move  that  it  be.  submitted 
it  lln-  Committee  on  Constitution. 
HjM'nndcd.)  , 

hi  I  W.  L.  O’NEILL  (Wyo.) :  I 
H»nv‘"  ili-it  this  report  be  not  published 
put  forward  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
'Imp  of  this  Congress.  Tt  is  an  in- 
# ill i  |o  (he  laboring  men  of  this  Con¬ 
joint.  and  to  the  Socialist  Party 
[pit. Helmut  the  United  States., 

M..|ion  seconded. 

I  In  motion  to  refer  the.  report  to  the 
I  Minimi  Ice  on  Constitution  was  ear¬ 
th.! 

Mil  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion 
L|mw  h  I  bat  the  report  as  submitted  by 
I  M  l  Work  be  not  printed.  Are  you 
t >  •  1 1 !  \  I  or  I  lie  question? 

hll  GAYLORD  (Wis.):  I  would 
B|tt*  in  have  some  reasons  presented. 


It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  was  an 
insult.  I  would  like  to  know  why. 

DEL.  MOORE  (Pa.):  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  think  it  is  an  insult..  I  have 
been  a  member  of  a  trade  union,  and 
there  were  booze  fighters  in  the  union, 
and  they  were  members  of  the  working 
class,  in  contact  with  the  workers,  and 
though  they  have  not  attained  to  the 
degree  of  intellectuality  of  assuming 
that  they  were  the  working  class  of 
the  United  States,  or  at  least  its  po¬ 
litical  expression,  they  would  not  use 
in  a  report  to  their  trade  unions  the 
personal  pronoun  I  seventeen  times  in 
fifteen  minutes.  They  knew  that  what 
they  had  to  do  was  to  fight  the  boss 
who  was  a  member  of  a  church,  and 
who  on  Sunday  donated  $500  to  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  and  came  in 
on  Monday  morning  with  a  ten  per 
cent  reduction  to  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  of  which  I  was  a  member.  I  have 
never  touched  liquor  since  I  was  tea 
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years  of  age,  so  I  quit  booze  fighting 
early,  but  I  know  that  in  all  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  working  class  the  men  that 
are  termed  booze,  fighters  are  on  the 
job.  While  I  do  not  drink  liquor  my¬ 
self,  I  have  enough  sense  to  know  that 
there  may  be  other  people  who  think 
that  it  may  be  just  as  much  use  to 
them  as  the.  breakfast  foods  that  may 
be  recommended  by  the  comrade  who 
uses  the  personal  pronoun  so  often. 

I  want  to  make  no  personal  allusions, 
but  there,  are  booze  fighters  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  who  have  been  selected  to  pre¬ 
side  over  its  destinies  for  some  of  its 
sessions,  and  I  find  that  they  are  more 
reliable  than  the  gospel  sharks  who 
are  not  booze  fighters.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  I  am  not  and  never  will  be 
a  purist  who  believes  that  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  humanity  have  been  centered  in 
my  brain,  nor  will  I  ever,  I  hope,  get 
into  that  situation  where  I  will  pre¬ 
sume  that  if  selected  as  a  member  of 
the  Socialist  Party  to  investigate  and 
make  a  report,  that  what  I  know  is 
what  the.  party  ought  to  conceive  to  be 
the  only  knowledge  on  the  subject.  I 
hope  I  will  never  arrive  at  that  place. 
Now,  who  is  it  that  is  in  the  working 
class?  As  I  rode  into  this  city  yester¬ 
day  through  Gary,  Indiana,  I  saw 
working  men,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
booze,  fighters,  but  a  man  who  works 
at  the  job  that  they  work  at  and  is  not 
a  booze  fighter  will  be  a  mental  degen¬ 
erate.  (Applause.)  If  you  would  go 
to  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  you  would 
find  a  booze  fighter  who  is  one  of  the 
best  comrades  that  they  had  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  spoke  to 
the  members  of  the  working  class 
there,  and  put  enough  spirit  into  them. 
So  that  there  were  no  state  constabu¬ 
lary  in  the  neighborhood  where  there 
were  booze  fighters.  Now,  if  you  had 
been  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
had  seen  that  state  constabulary,  who 
have  a  high  moral  character  (Laughter) 
— at  least  so  we  are  assured  by  the  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by 
a  gentleman  who  sells  booze  for  the 
respectable  and  wealthy  classes  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  that  state  constab¬ 
ulary  is  respectable — you  would  find 
that  the  very  people  who  drove  the. 
state^  constabulary  out  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  were  booze  fighters. 
When  they  opened  up  a  line  of 


the  Rapid  Transit  Company  in  the! 
neighborhood  where  I  live — and  I| 
am  probably  the  only  one  who! 
doesn’t  fight  booze  in  the  neigh-1 
borhood — I  can't  call  them  ladies,  the® 
would  not  be  proud  of  the  title,  foj 
they  make  no  claims  to  intellectual 
ability — but  when  they  opened  up  thal 
line  they  came  out  and  said,  “All  right,® 
—I  won’t  use  the  language  they  didl 
but  I  think  none  the  less  of  them  fol 
the  language  they  used,  though  it  woul<S 
not  come  under  the.  title  of  high  moral 
character — they  said:  “When  we  gel 
through  washing  our  breakfast  dishes! 
you  sons  of  sea  cooks,  we  will  go  oul 
and  tend  to  you.”  And  they  did;  they! 
attended  to  the  sons  of  sea  cooks! 
There  was  one  brutal  police  officer— I 
let  me  explain  why  I  mention  this  easel 
There  was  a  friend  of  mine  said! 
“Moore,  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  her! 
a  few  minutes  ago.”  I  said  “Why?J 
He  said,  “Why,  you  would  have  seel 
a  woman  drive  a  policeman  down  thjl 
street  and  cuss  him  like  a  trooper.! 
I  do  not  like  to  hear  a-  woman  cusa 
I  cuss  myself  when  there  is  no  woman 
present,  if  there,  is  provocation,  anJ 
there  was  provocation  then.  That  pew 
liceman  told  this  woman  that  if  sill 
did  not  stop  yelling  “scab”  he  woulj 
kick  down  that  fence  and  pull  her  ill 
She  made  a  remark  that  I  won’t  rej 
peat  here,  but  the  gist  of  her  remarl 
was  that,  “If  you  come  in  behind  thal 
fence  there  will  be  a  job  for  the  UndeH 
taker.”  She  was  not  a  woman  of  higj 
moral  character.  Now,  I  do  not  war! 
to  take  up  too  much  time,  but  I  all 
giving  you  some  very  few  reasons  whj 
I  consider  the  report  is  an  insult  1 
the  members  of  the  working  class  whj 
drink. 

DEL.  M’DERMOTT  (Mont.):  I  w| 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  ComraJ 
Work’s  recommendation,  but  sini 
hearing  the  comrade  I  believe  we  ouga 
to  get  the  booze  .fighters  to  take  oil 
places.  Now,  I  am  not  a  booze  fight! 
myself,  but  probably  I  do  know  soml 
.  thing  about  it,  and  I  do  know  this,  tha 
it  is  not  booze  that  makes  intellectuj 
men,  but  an  intellectual  man  can  fa 
lower  on  account  of  booze  and  may  I 
things  that  he  would  not  do  ordinarilj 
on  account  of  booze,  that  he  would  nd 
do  if  he  were  in  his  proper  sensei 
Now,  here  is  my  position  in  this.  Coni 
rade  Work’s  recommendations  wet 
recommendations  to  work  along  . 
higher  line.  I  believe  it  is  pecessaf 
for  the  working  class  to  raise  then 


•  Ives  physically  and  mentally  if  they 
mv  going  to  accomplish  anything,  and 
1 1  Socialism  is  not  an  advance  on  the 
I  He. sent  intellectual,  moral  and  physical 

v  lem  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  It 
i  .  utterly  impossible  for  the  working 

•  l.iss  of  today  to  step  into  Socialism 
i  ud  make  it  a  success.  I  do  not  believe 
m  utter  impossibilities.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  making  a  hard  and  fast  rule, 
because  I  know  that  the  working  class 
li.tve  got  many  things  to  work  out  in 
Mu  ir  own  way,  but  I  do  believe  that 
"in  tendency  should  be  upward  rather 
Mian  downward.  If  we  are  to  fight  this 
iiu.lit  on  an  animal  plane  and  get  full 
"l  booze  and  go  out  and  hit  somebody 
"ii  Mie  head  and  think  that  is  an  argu- 
iii cut  that  is  going  to  carry  the  day, 
wr  are  badly  mistaken.  Now  I  believe 
lh.it  amongst  the  working  class  them- 

•  Ives  there  is  a  feeling  that  they  de¬ 
ne  something  better.  They  do  not 

•  I'  ire  the  same  things  in  the  Socialist 
ny.lem  that  they  desire  in  the  capital- 
i  i  system.  There  is  no  question  that 
Mu  whole  capitalist  system  is  forcing 
Minn  into  the  degradation  they  are  in 
aid  is  making  the  drink  evil  possible. 

■  a vv  if  they  are  going  to  step  out  of 
Ma.  system  into  a  better  system  they 
imply  want  to  get  prepared  for  it.  You 
pc  not  going  into  the  higher  mathe- 
iiimMcs  all  in  a  jump,  nor  are  you  go- 
1 1 1 K  into  Socialism  with  a  better  men- 
i  1 1,  moral  and  physical  system  than- 
\  mu  have  now  unless  you  learn  some- 
Milug  about  it. 

DLL.  HOOGERHYDE  (Mich.): 
\lirr  listening  to  the  comrade  across 
Mu  ball  and  the  comrade  in  the  rear, 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
Hie  all  of  us,  each  and  every  one  of  us, 
In  Mize  fighters.  We  fight  it  in  different 
ivrivs,  perhaps.  I  think  the  comrade 
fp  inss  the  hall  made  the  best  temper- 
fiiu .  speech  that  I  have  heard  for  a 
I " i n •  time.  I  do  not  altogether  agree 
w  Hli  him  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
Mu  report,  or  wfiat  has  been  read  of 
II,  should  appear  in  the  printed  pro- 

•  .  .  .lings.  I  think  it  ought  all  of  it  to 
he  printed,  but  not  in  the  proceedings, 
hni  I  think  a  portion  of  it  should  be 
Milhmit  I  cd. 

I  M  L.  CANNON  (Ariz.) :  I  want  to 
Ullpport  the  motion  of  Comrade  O’Nedl. 
Mine  arc  several  reasons  why  this  re- 
p"i  I  should  not  be  printed.  I  came  to 
ilu  ((invention  two  years  ago,  and  be- 

•  mii  (  I  could  not  endorse  certain  prop- 
tmillous  here  I  was  regarded  as  an 
Imp. >  . sibilis!.  Are  we  going  to  run  the 


risk  at  the  present  time  of  being  again 
called  impossibilists?  Comrade  Work 
in  his  report  starts  out  and  tells  us 
that  the  first  -qualification  of  a  Social¬ 
ist  must  be  high  character.  Now,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Socialist 
Party  being  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  character;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  capitalist  conditions 
'under  which  we  live,  and  under  which 
we  suffer,  and  under  which  we  must 
work,  do  not  permit  the  working  class 
to  develop  the  highest  character,  and 
we  have  got  to  take  the  working  class 
Socialists  as  they  are,  low  character 
or  high  character.  (Applause.)  What 
we  must  do  is  to  get  out  among  the 
working  class,  and  organize  them  and 
make  them  a  class  conscious  working 
class,  and  then  let  us  get  Socialism. 
When  we  get  Socialism  we  can  re¬ 
move  those  evils  of  society  that  now 
cause  that  low  character  to  which  Com¬ 
rade  Work  seems  so  much  opposed. 
As  long  as  present  conditions  exist,  it 
is  immaterial  whether  you  stop  the  sale 
of  iiquor  legally  or  not.  The  liquor 
is  going  to  be  sold,  and  everything 
else  in  which  there  is  a  profit  is  going 
to  be  sold,  either  legally  or  illegally. 
So  our  fight  is  not  so  much  against  the 
legal  -or  illegal  sale  of  liquor,  as  it  is 
against  the  profit  system  and  to  give 
the  working  class  a  chance  to  develop 
themselves  spiritually,  mentally,  moral¬ 
ly  and  physically,  which  they  never 
will  be  able  to  do  until  you  abolish  the 
capitalist  system.  Now,  Comrade  Work 
tells  us  about  the  pamphlet  he  got  up 
on  organization  and  agitation.  He  tells 
us  that  he  made  suggestions,  and  we 
infer  from  his  report  that  all  that  now 
remains  to  be  done  is  for  us  to  carry 
out  the  suggestions.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  be  prevented  at  the  same  time 
from  making  some  suggestions.  We 
all  of  us  will  probably  have  some  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make,  and  we  will  ask  Com¬ 
rade  Work  to  carry  out  our  sugges¬ 
tions.  Another  recommendation  he 
makes  is,  that  the  terms  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  national  committee 
shall  begin  and  expire  at  one  time. .  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  spirit 
that  prompts  Comrade  Work  to  make 
the  recommendation,  but  I  wish  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  in  some  of  our 
states  we  have  primary  laws  s  and  elec¬ 
tion  laws,  which  provide  how  the  vari¬ 
ous  political  parties  shall  elect  their 
national  committee  men. 

However,  much  I  may  differ  as  to  a 
great  many  of  Comrade  Work’s  sug- 
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gestions,  he  made  one  on  which  I  wish 
to  cpngratulate  him,  and  that  is  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  preferential  referendum. 
He  says  he  does  not  wish  to  introduce 
an  amendment  because  the  membership 
recently  voted  it  down.  Now,  two 
years  ago  in  the  national  convention, 
after  a  warm  and  heated  battle,  the 
so-called  radicals  of  that  convention 
succeeded  in  fixing  up  the  question  of 
the  land  and  the  immediate  demands 
in  the  platform  as  they  saw  fit,  and  as 
they  saw^right.  After  the  adjournment 
of  that  convention,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  party  membership  had' 
ratified  the  work  done  in  the  conven¬ 
tion,  Comrade  Work  introduced  an 
amendment  to  change  the  land  propo¬ 
sition  in  our  platform.  If  he  had  then 
been  as  modest  as  he  has  shown  him¬ 
self  today,  I  think  the  delegates  in  the 
Western  section  of  this  country,  who 
are  attempting  to  build  up  an  organi¬ 
zation,  would  not  be  required  to  spend 
so  much  time  apologizing  for  a  plat¬ 
form  dealing  with  the  land  question, 
as  they  find  it  necessary  to  do  since 
the  last  referendum  passed  by  this 
party.  Now  he  wishes  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  organizers  and  lectur¬ 
ers.  There  may  be  some  reason  for 
distinction  there.  Some  of  us  who' are 
sent  out  on  the  road  as  organizers  can 
get  up  on  the  soap  box  and  talk  some. 
You  can  also  get  out  amongst  the 
booze  fighters  and  organize  locals. 
Others  are  not  ashamed  to  get  in  and 
work  for  Socialism  among  booze  fight¬ 
ers,  but  when  we  get  upon  the  platform 
in  a  crowded  hall,  surrounded  perhaps 
by  the  dilletante  of  the  community,  we 
are  somewhat  at  a  loss  and  cannot  be 
termed  lecturers.  Now,  I  haven’t  any 
objections  to  be  termed  an  organizer 
and  let  others  be  termed  lecturers  any 
time  they  wish,  but  when  they  are  sent 
out  to  work  for  Socialism,  whether  as 
organizers  or  lecturers,  we  must  reach 
all  classes  in  order  to  succeed.  Com- 
rade  Work  also  tells  us  about  editing 
the  stenographic  report.  We,  who  were 
at  the  last  convention,  when  we  got 
that  report,  knew  it  was  edited,  pretty 
well  cut  down  in  a  great  many  particu¬ 
lars.  On  the  whole,  instead  of  Com¬ 
rade  Work’s  report  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  organization  which  was  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
up  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in 
dealing  in  tactics  and  policies.  As  far 
as  organization  is  concerned,  we  are  as 
niucli  at  sea  now  as  we  were  before 
lie  read  bis  report.  Again,  he  makes 


a  proposition  that  for  each  member 
there  should  be  25  cents  paid,  and  does 
not  specify  for  what  time,  whether  a 
day,  a  month,  or  a  year,  and  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  leave  it  entirely  to  voluntary 
contributions.  Now,  here  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  that 
he  is  tending  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  dues  of  the  Socialist  Party  at  the 
present  time  are  too  low.  They  do 
not  give  you  sufficient  funds  to  do  ef¬ 
ficient  work.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
local  dues  are  25  cents;  the  state  gets 
five  cents  and  the  national  office  five 
cents,  which  leaves  15  cents  for  the  lo¬ 
cal,  no  matter  how  much  work  your 
Secretary  has  got  to  do.  You  very 
seldom  have  .enough  over  to  pay  for 
stationery  and  postage.  Your  state 
office  is  crippled,  and  the  national  of¬ 
fice  is  crippled.  In  other  words,  the 
Socialist  Party,  as  at  the  present  time 
composed,  is  entirely  too  cheap.  .You 
should  raise  the  dues.  The  national 
office  should  have  15  or  20  cents  and 
the  state  office  should  have  15  or  20 
cents,  and  the  local  office  at  least  15 
or  20  cents.  Then  you  would  have 
money  with  which  to  work. 

One  more  suggestion,  and  I  am 
through;  and  that  is  in  regard  to  local 
secretaries.  Our  organization  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  depends  entirely 
upon  the  locals.  If  we  have  got  an 
efficient  local  secretary  we  have  a  good 
local.  Each  local  is  paying  a  per  capita 
to  the  state  and  national  office,  and  if 
the  local  secretary  can  be  induced  to 
get  out  and  work  and  call  upon  the 
members  of  the  local  when  their  dues 
are  expired  and  collect  those  dues,  we 
will  have  a  good  strong  local.  When 
we  look  over  the  reports  of  different 
secretaries  we  find  we  are  taking  plenty 
of  new  men  into  the  Socialist  Party 
all  the  time,  but  we  are  not  holding 
them.  They  attend  one  or  two  meet¬ 
ings  and  they  are  gone,  and  we  find 
them  no  more.  But  with  a  good  local 
secretary,  an  active  local  secretary  to 
keep  after  those  men  when  the  time  is 
up  to  pay  their  dues,  and  collect  them, 
we  build  up  a  good  membership  and  we 
build  up  an  efficent  and  able  organiza¬ 
tion. 

’  DEL.  SIMONS  (Ill.):  I  want  to 
make  a  point  of  order  before  this  dis¬ 
cussion  proceeds  any  further.  As  it 
stands  now,  the  question  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  report  is  not  before  us  for 
discussion,  and  it  is  not  proper  to  go 
into  a  discussion  of  all  of  the  report. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  point  of 
order  is  well  taken. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  Comrade 
Lhairman:  It  seems  to  me  wise  at  this 

i  age  of  the  proceedings,  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  comrades  to  a  fact  that 
perhaps  we  are  overlooking.  This  is 
.i  congress;  this  is  a  conference.  I 
1 1  i i nk  I  disagree_  with  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  Comrade  Work  said,  but  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  Comrade  Work,  be- 
•  ause  he  has  done  precisely  the  thing 
that  I  was  hoping  he  would  do.  I  do 
not  care  the  snap  of  my  finger  ,  for 
what  John  Work  thinks,.  It  is  his  right 
to  think  for  himself.  But  I  do  want 
his  thought  and  the  other  fellow’s 
thought.  John  Work  and  the  other 
comrades  were  picked  out  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that,  would  somehow  or  other 
help  us,  the  officers  of  the  party,  and 
those  outside  of  the  officers,  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  all  over  this  country,  to  get  ideas 
.it  this  Congress  as  to  the  best  method 
nf  doing  organization  work  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  John 
Work,  whether  you  agree  with  him  or 
imt,  has  started  your  thinking  pans  into 
action,  and  that  is  at  least  a  very  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  what  we  want. 

1 1  lie  has  done  that,  let  us  be  honest 
enough  to  give  him  credit  for  it.  If 
lie  wants  to  fight  booze,  all  right;  but 
don’t  you  and  I  get  off  the  main  track. 

Now,  another  thing,  don’t  let  us  shut 
nil  discussion  on  those  motions  of'Com- 
iade  Simons  $nd  others.  I  want  you 
U>  recognize  that  what  you  are  sent 
here  for  is  not  to  carry  this  or  that 
motion,  nor  to  shut  off  debate  at  the 
end  of  two  minutes.  I  think  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Congress  is  that  we  should 
come  here  and  take  up  these  various 
suggestions  and  reports.  We  have 
heard  criticism  over  some  of  the  acts 
ol  the  National  Executive  Committee. 
I  am  one  of  them.  I  tell  you  frankly, 
I  would  like  to  know  the  will  of  the 
Socialist  Party.  I  am  a  human  being, 
uid  the  only  way  that  I  can  get  your 
will  is  for  you  to  tell  the  things  that 
you  stand  for,  and  I  know  that  the 
closer  I  get  to  you  the  better  I  am  go- 
m g  to  do  my  work.  The  same  way 
with  the  National  Secretary.  Don’t  let 

ii  do  anything  to  shut  off  discussion. 

I  ake  up  Work’s  report  and  discuss  it, 

I I  you  want  to,  clear  up  to  adjournment 
lime.  Tf  you  want  to  have  a  vote  then, 
ill  right,  but  not  before  that.  Let  us 
d i'  cuss  it  and  take  all  the  various  mat¬ 
in1.  in  the  report.  The  same  way 


with  the  Woman’s  Committee.  Let  us 
discuss  that  thoroughly  and  don’t  try 
to  take  any  action,  until  we  are  through 
with  the  discussion.  It  may  sound 
ridiculous  in  some  reports,  but  after 
all  it  comes  back  to  you  and  me,  and 
there  may  be  a  mass  of  things  that  it 
is  impossible  to  vote  to  adopt,  but 
there  will  be  individuals  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  localities  that  will  help  put  them 
into  practice.  Let  us  recognize  that. 
Let  us  make,  as  the  result  of  what 
John  Work  has  proposed,  a  very  few 
simple  changes  in  the  constitution  and, 
having  done  that,  let  'us  take  the  ideas 
that  he  suggests  and  others  suggest 
in  this  discussion,  and  then  let  us  go 
home  and  see  how  those  ideas  will  pass 
with  our  communities.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  find  out  whether  they  are'  workable 
or  unworkable,  and  then  when  we  come 
back  in  a  year  from  now,  or  two  years 
from  now,  we  will  know  better  how  to 
deal  with  the  questions.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  superiority  of  men  that 
drink  liquor  or  do  not;  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  superiority  of  men  that 
smoke  or  do  not  smoke;  but  when  I 
meet  comrades  who  cannot  control 
themselves  I  take  good  care  never  to 
invite  them  into  a  saloon,  because  I 
want  them  to  be  in  good  shape  to  work 
for  the  cause  of  Socialism.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  hope  I  will  never 
get  drunk,  but  if  I  ever  do,  it  will  bs 
the  day  after  we  get  Socialism,  and 
not  the  day  before.  (Applause.)  Not 
because  I  am  a  temperance  man,  but 
because  it  is  a  business  proposition. 
Now,  let  us  take  up  these  suggestions. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  or¬ 
ganizers.  I  want  to  say  something 
that  I  would  like  to  have  you  clearly 
understand.  In  justice  to  myself,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
rades  to  a  fact  that  perhaps  you  do  not 
know,  that  as  long  as  I  am  a  national 
organizer  and  on  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  shall  not  ask  the  National 
Secretary  to  give  me  "any  more  dates 
as  national  organizer,  because  I  wish 
to  be  absolutely  free.  I  am  interested 
in  the  matter  of  organizers.  I  have 
seen  many  criticisms  concerning  na¬ 
tional  organizers,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned  I  have  benefited 
by  some  of  the  criticism.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  criticisms  have  been 
very  unjust.  Why  have  they  been  un¬ 
just?  I  will  tell  you  why;  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  comrades  do  not  realize  the 
circumstances.  Take  the  pay  of  the 
organizers.  When  the  proposition  was 
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made  to  raise  the  pay  of  national  or¬ 
ganizers  to  $4  instead  of  $3 - 

DEL.  SCHNAIDT  (Ohio):  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order.  I  do  not  like  to 
make  points  of  order  all  the  time,  but 
the.  last  comrade  is  taking  up  the  most 
of  his  time  discussing  something  that 
is  going  to  come  up  under  a  later  or¬ 
der  of  business,  and  it  will  be  gone 
over  again. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  delegate 
is  not  in  order.  He  rose  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  of  making  a  point  of  order  and 
not  to  talk.  The  Chair  rules  the  point 
of  order  is  well  taken.  That  discus¬ 
sion  is  covering  specific  matters  and 
suggestions  that  will  come  before  this 
body  later.  We  are  anticipating  those 
subjects,  and  we  will  go  over  the  same 
ground  again.'  The  simple  proposition 
before  the  house  is  the  desirability  or 
undesirability  of  printing  the  report. 
That  is  the  question,  and  if  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  confine,  themselves  to  it,  the 
other  matters  involved  in  this  report 
will  come  before  this  congress  later 
and  can  be  then  discussed  to  the  limit. 

I  suggest  that  we  discuss  the  desira¬ 
bility  or  undesirability  of  printing  the 
report. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  I  think  that  the 
members  of  the.  party  will  want  to 
know  what  is  coming  up  and  what  is 
not  coming  up.  If  yo’u  want  to  shut 
off  debate,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
can  take  care  of  myself  because  I  am 
a  quick  speaker  and  a  quick  actor. 
Some  of  the  others  may  not  be.  If 
you  want  to  shut  off  debate  and  pass 
the  motion  and  go  home,  let  us  get 
through  with  it  tomorrow  and  go 
home.  But  if  it  is  the  purpose  to  get 
the  views  of  the  various  delegates  from 
the  various  states  and  the  comrades 
who  sent  them  here,  let  us 'have  the 
debate  and  then  we  will  know  their 
views.  Now,  this  is  the  point  I  want 
to  make.  I  will  just  give  you  my  point 
in  a  few  words.  I  am  the  oldest  ap¬ 
pointed  organizer.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it.  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  am  a  paid 
organizer.  Comrade  Morgan,  if  you 
are  here,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
am  a  paid  organizer.  I  would  rather 
work  for  Socialism  at  twelve  dollars 
a  week  on  an  average  than  make  fifty 
dollars  a  week  serving  capitalism.  Now 
let  us  take  up  about  three  minutes  on 
the  matter  of  organizers.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  personal  and  should  not 
liave  been  personal,  and  I  apologize. 
Now  let  us  look  at  politics  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Lot  us  take  up  Comrade.  Work’s 


suggestion.  Let  us  make  a  distinction! 
and  call  one  a  lecturer  and  the  other! 
an  organizer.  When  a  member  is  on! 
an  organizing  tour,  have  that  man  paid! 
as  an  organizer,  and  when  he  is  out! 
on  a  straight  lecture  tour  under  the! 
auspices  of  the  State  Committee,  thejil 
call  him  a  lecturer.  In  other  words,  lfl 
we  put  an  organizer  into  the  State  ofj 
Ohio,  and  at  the  end_  of  the  month  he! 
cannot  show  any  locals,  and  the  com-1 
rades  read  the  report,  they  will  say,! 
“We  put  Goebel  in  Ohio  one  whole! 
month,  and  he  did  not  organize  one! 
local.”  I  want  a  square  deal.  John! 
Work  said  it  was  not  a  square  deal,! 
and  we  ought  to  make  a  distinction! 
between  a  locality  where  they  can  or¬ 
ganize  and  where  they  cannot  organize.l 
Another  thing,  I.  think  the  time  is! 
coming  when  we  will  change  the  work! 
of  national  organizers,  and  take  a  cou-1 
pie  comrades  to  go  out  and  speak  anal 
organize  together  in  a  city  or  state, J 
and  in  that  way  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  develop  a  class  of  organizers  that 
will  accomplish  more  than  we  have  inj 
the  past.  .  T 

COM.  HUNTER  (Conn.):  I  ar 
very  sorry  indeed  that  this  report  has 
been  put  forward  in  the  form  it  has,] 
and  I  feel  like  making  an  apology  to i 
a  certain  extent  as  a  member  of  thq 
National  Executive  Committee  fori 
having  a  lot  of  pious  talk  put  forward 
here  to  the  Congress,  a  good  deal  ofl 
it  not  at  all  related  with  the  question! 
of  organization,  as  far  as  I  can  see,f 
(Applause.)  I  am  very  glad  to  havij 
Comrade  Work’s  view;  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  the  views  of  any  man,  whethetjj 
I  agree  with  him  or  differ  with  him 
But  there  are  times  when  I  want  to 
hear  those  views,  and  there  are  othej 
times  when  I  do  not  want  to  head 
those  views,  and  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
his  views  on  some  subjects  not  related 
to  organization.  We  are  supposed  .  td 
come  here  to  discover  how  we  can  im-j 
prove  our  organization  in  this  countr) 
Now,  the  Executive  Committee  en4 
deavored  at  this  time  and  in  this  Conj 
gress  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  last? 
Congress,  and  it  was  to  have  the  view! 
of  the  members  boiled  down  in  shor! 
and  concise  language,  giving  the  vast! 
experience  and  study  of  a  long  time! 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  before  thill 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  discussion! 
and  you  cannot  hope  to  have  any  in^ 
dividual  come  here  and  express  hil 
views  and  have  those  views  accord 
with  the  views  of  everybody  elsej 
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l  lut  is  not  possible.  But  it  is  possible 
keep  to  your  subject,  to  have  clear¬ 
ly  defined  the  thing  that  you  want  to 
improve  the  organization,  to  enlarge 
i lif  organization,  to  change  the  policies 
i  l lie  organization.  But  we  do  not 
tint  a  discussion  upon  morals,  upon 
philosophy,  upon  capitalism,  upon  a 
l"l  of  other  things  not  specially  and 
•  In ret ly  connected  with  the  subject  of 
improving  our  working  force  and  body, 
i  Applause.)  I  do  not  believe  this  re- 
p •  til  ought  to  be  printed.  I  was  in 
Lv.»r  and  the  Executive  Committee 

•  e.  in  favor  of  having  all  these,  re- 
» •  *  •  i  I  s  printed  in  advance  so  that  before 
In  .n  iiig  addresses  of  this  character, 
.very  delegate  would  have  the  thing 
pi  mlcd  and  in  his  hands  so  that  he 

•  •Mild  read  it  the  night  before,  and 

•  ■•me  here  prepared  to  discuss  it  intel- 
lii nilly.  We  wanted  to  confine  the 

•  I i .«  nssion  to  subjects  directly  connect- 
.  .1  with  improving  our  organization. 
\\  <  .ire  here,  at  great  expense.  There  is 
no  member  here,  no  matter  who,  but 

•  1 1  .i  I  wants  to  make  the  Socialist  or- 
giimzation  the  most  effective  political 

•  i »: ,i ii ization  in  the  country.  Now,  we 
•!m  not  want  to  run  astray  by  talking 
•t  In  nil  the  milk  question,  booze  fighting 
(Mid  other  moral  questions.  Let  us  cut 

•  it.  m  out  and  if  you  want  to,  refer  this 
hi! ire  report  to  a  committee  and  let 
i liti l  committee  go  over  it  and  cut  out 
♦■very  irrelevant  thing,  and  then  let  us 
nm  if  we  can  adopt  any  of  the  practi- 
• .« I  .iiggestions. 

DM..  D’ORSAY  (Mass.):  I  make 

•  motion  to  refer  this  matter  to  a  spe- 
tdnl  committee  of  five  to  revise  this 
t.pMii  and  expunge  all  material  not 
juMllncnt  or  germane  to  the  business 

•  •!  l In*  Socialist  Party,  this  report  to 

printed  after  such  revision.  (Sec- 

muled.) 

DM..  GOEBEL  (N.  J.):  I  rise  to  a 
♦pit  lion  of  information  through  the 
Mni tonal  Secretary,  as  to  whether  or 
imi  i his  report  is  now  in  printed  form 
••I  Ili is  minute. 

DM.  GAYLORD  (Wis.):  Yes,  it 
|r  In  print. 

Dl  l.  GOEBEL:  Then  I  want  to 
dlMnin  1  the  amendment,  if  I  may. 

NIK  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  no 
amendment.  There  is  a  subsidiary  mo- 
lli hi  in  refer  to  a  committee. 

DM.  GOEBEL:  I  want  to  amend 
lliil  motion. 

I  III'  CHAIRMAN:  That  amend- 
Illnil  is  proper.  The  Chair  will  re- 
m*Iv»  il  State  the  amendment. 


DEL.  GOEBEL:  My  amendment 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  delegates  to 
this  Congress  shall,  however,  receive 
copies  of  this  report  as  now  in  print. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  Yes,  that  is  it. 

Del.  Goebel’s  amendment  was  sec¬ 
onded. 

COM.  SPARGO:  I  am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  refer  the  re¬ 
port  to  a  committee.  I  understand 
that  the  report  as  prepared  by  Com¬ 
rade  Work  is  in  print.  I  believe  that 
was  the  decision  of  the  National  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  that  it  should  be 
printed,  and,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
information  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  comrades  who  desire  to  keep  it 
in  some  archives  of  theirs,  as  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  Socialist  literature,  I  think  it  is 
well  that  we  should  have  it.  (Laughter.) 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  own  reputation  for  sanity  we 
ought  to  refer  that  report  to  a  com¬ 
mittee.  The.  desire  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  asking  Comrade  Work 
to  prepare  a  work  on  the  subject  of 
organization,  was  not  to  learn  how  we 
could  improve  the  morals  or  the  phy¬ 
sique  of  individual  members  of  this 
party.  We  referred  to  Comrade  Work 
for  consideration  a  problem  pressing 
upon  us  at  all  times:  how  can  we  most 
effectively  help  the  working  class  of 
this  country  to  organize  politically  and 
economically  to  protect  its  own  inter¬ 
ests?  We  had  no  reason  'under  the  sun 
to  suppose  that  we  should  have 
dragged  before  this  congress  the 
question  whether  the  working  class 
benefited  by  smoking  cigars  or  cigar¬ 
ettes  or  drinking  cocktails  or  beer.  If 
Comrade  Work  or  any  other  comrade 
in  this  meeting  thinks  that  the  smok¬ 
ing  of  tobacco  is  of  vital  importance 
and  that  it  is  a  vital  injury  to  the  work¬ 
ing  class  of  this  country,  Comrade 
Work  and  such  comrades  can  fight  that 
evil  by  joining  the  anti-tobacco  league. 
(Applause.)  For  myself,  I  refuse  to 
consent  that  this  Socialist  Party  is  to 
be  made  an  adjunct  to  any  anti-vivi¬ 
section  league,  to  an  anti-vaccination 
league,  to  an  anti-tobacco  league,  to 
an  anti-drink  league,  no  matter  what 
my  personal  opinion  upon  any  of  those 
questions  may  be.  I  submit  to  this 
Congress  that  the  only  question  before 
us  is,  How  are  we  going  to  reach  the 
working  class  of  this  country  and  make 
it  march  up  to  the  ballot  box  and  vote 
straight?  (Applause.)  I  have  never 
heard  in  my  life  any  statement  of  fact, 
an}'  collection  of  human  experiences, 
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which  would  warrant  me  in  the  belief 
that  the  German-Arperican  working 
man  in  Milwaukee  who  drinks  his 
Pabst  beer  votes  less  intelligently  than 
the  working  man  in  the  prohibition 
state  of  Maine.  (Applause.)  I  have 
never  heard  in  my  life  any  argument, 
any  statement  of  fact,  which  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  men,  who  either  as  a 
class,  or  as  a  group  within  a  class,  did 
not  smoke  tobacco,  voted  any  more  in¬ 
telligently  than  the  men  who  do  smoke 
tobacco.  I  am  not  afraid  to  stand  up  by 
my  brother  who  drinks  a  glass  of  beer 
more  than  I  do,  and  march  to  the  same 
goal  with  him.  I  may  want  to  fight  a 
special  thing — and  I  am  interested  in 
fighting  a  great  many  other  things  than 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  program.  But  because  I  believe  in 
some  important  things,  some  special 
reforms,  in  hygiene,  some  special  re¬ 
forms  in  medicine,  some  special’  re¬ 
forms  in  dress,  some  special  reform  in 
the  marriage  law,  some  special  kind  of 
stenography,  as  my  friend  Work  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  artificial  language,  Esper¬ 
anto,  there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun 
why  I  should  come  with  them  to  a 
congress  of  the  Socialist  Party.  I  say, 
'Take  this  upon  your  own  shoulders, 
Comrade  Work.  If  you  want  Esperan¬ 
to,  do  your  propaganda  through  the 
Esperanto  League,  and  leave  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  to  do  propaganda  for  So¬ 
cialism.  (Applause.)  If  you  want  me 
to  stop  smoking,  do  your  propaganda 
through  the  anti-tobacco  organizations, 
and  not  through  the  Socialist  Party.  If 
you  want  me  to  stop  drinking,  do  it 
through  the  abstinence  societies,  and 
not  through  the  Socialist  Party.”  We 
have  got  one  business  here,  and  that 
is  to  marshal  the  forces  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  of  America,  to  march  right 
up  to  the  ballot  box  and  say,  “Capital¬ 
ism  must  go,  and  we  will  attend  to 
these  other  questions  in  due  time.” 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.) :  The  Na¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  asked,  or 
rather  required,  Comrade  Work  to 
have  this  report  printed.  However, 
the  National  Secretary  just  informs  me 
that  Comrade  Work  never  handed  him 
the  copy,  so  the  report  is  not  printed. 
I  did  not  know  that.  Jt  is  a  matter 
for  you  to  decide  whether  it  will  come 
before  you  or  not,  but  I  will  just  state 
as  a  point  of  information  that  the  re¬ 
port  is  not  printed  as  yet. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  original 
motion  was  that  the  report  be  not 
printed.  A  motion  was  made  that  the 


matter  be  referred  to  a  speciaT  cO 
mittee  of  five  with  instructions  to  i 
punge  such  parts  as  they  deen 
proper  to  expunge,  and  that  the 
mainder  be  printed.  An  amendment 
the  instructions  was  made  that  1 
original  report  be  printed.  Now  1 
question  comes  upon  the  motion 
refer  with  the  instructions  stated. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  I  rise  to  a  po 
of  order.  You  have  not  stated  my  n 
tion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Didn’t  I  get 
correct? 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  No.  ? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  WilT  you  plei 
state  it? 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  My  amendm 
simply  provides  that  the  delegates 
this  Congress  shall  have  an  exact  cC 
of  his  report,  not  that  it  shall  go  0 
side. 

DEL.  COLLINS  (Colo.):  I  j 
want  to  say  a  few  words,  and  I  y 
close.  I  believe  we  have  some  tx 
understanding  with  one  another.  I 
not  think  the  last  comrade  on  the  fl< 
thoroughly  meant  everything  he  sa 
and  I  also  believe  that  Comrade  W< 
thoroughly  meant  everything  he  sa 
that  they  both  meant  the  same  tht 
but  misunderstood  each  other.  Cd 
rade  Work  may  believe  it  to  the  b 
interests  of  the  organization  to 
through  certain  channels,  and  if  he 
lieves  that,  he  has  a  right  to  his  vie 
The  other  comrades  believe  th 
channels  should  be  left  out,  and  t 
have  a  right  to  their  views,  regard 
of  my  views  on  any  such  question, , 
when  the  majority  decides  let  us 
as  Milwaukee  does,  get  down  to  w 
and  go  ahead. 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL  (Ill.):  I  tl 
that  this  report  will  be  printed  entif 
and  that  then  at  the  bottom  of  the1 
port  we  shall  have  printed:  “Vo 
down  unanimously  by  this  Congrei 
Then  I  hope  that  this  report  shall 
sent  to  all  labor  organizations  and< 
other  organizations  interested  in 
Socialist  Party.  I  do  not  want  to  h 
this  report  printed,  and  then  defeat 
and  then  keep  it  out  of  the  booki 
this  organization.  It  is  bound  to  I 
out  sooner  or  later,  and  I  know  pi 
tively  that  in  the  organization  tha 
belong  to,  the  machinists’  organizat 
they  have  all  kinds  of  booze  fighi 
from  the  first  class  to  the  last  ell 
and  I  know  that  they  would  resent  I 
statement  if  we  were  not  able  to  i 
that  we  voted  it  down  to  a  delegate! 
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If  we  are  going  to  draw  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Socialist  Party  from  the 
ethical  societies,  don’t  let  us  make  the 
basis  on  the  class  struggle,  but  on  the 
basis:  Do  you  know  anything  about 
ethics?  Do  you  practice  morality  in  its 
highest  form? 

I  suggest,  comrades,  if  this  is  to  be 
adopted — I  refer  specifically  to  the 
moral  side  of  this — this  report  has  two 
sides:  it  reflects  the  work  of  Comrade 
Work  and  he  worked  very  hard — but 
one  is  the  moral  side,  and  the  other  is 
I  lie  organization  side,  the  work  that  he 
was  instructed  to  do.  It  only  proves 
I  hat  the  convention  of  1908  had  no  bus¬ 
iness  to  give  a  proposition  like  that  to 
niie  man,  and  this  is  the  punishment 
I  hat  we  get.  I  am  only  sorry  Comrade 
Work  did  not  make  it  stronger  than 
lie  did.  There  is  not  a  single  working 
man  or  working  woman  in  the  world 
l  hat  has  not  the.  habits  of  capitalism 
impressed  upon  his  mind.  Why  are 
we  organized?  Why  are  we  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party?  Why  do  we  oppose  cap¬ 
italism?  Because  of  that  very  fact,  that 
we  realize  in  all  our  conventions,  in  all 
our  meetings,  in  all  our  literature,  that 
capitalism  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
things.  Then  we  go  ahead  and  say 
that  this  is  the  main  question. 

In  Chicago  and  New  York  and  other 
great  centers,  there  are  millions  that 
are  addicted  to  one  habit  or  another; 
those  habits  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  human  society;  this  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  water  or  a  question  of  land. 
You  are  dealing  with  flesh  and  blood. 
You  are  dealing  with  habits  that  have 
been  created  and  developed  for  centu¬ 
ries  and  centuries.  Now  when  this 
comrade  conies  and  says,  .abolish  the 
drink  question  before  you  do  any  or¬ 
ganization  work,  he  takes  a  position 
that  is  untenable  and  does  not' belong 
in  this  conference. 

There  is  another  side  to  this:  the 
question  of  organization  proper.  The 
report  says  -\ve  ought  to  abolish  dues— 
the  most  important  proposition  in  this 
report — we  ought  to  abolish  the  dues 
\ystem  in  local  affairs,  and  take  up 
contributions  and  subscriptions.  Now, 
comrades,  if  you  want  a  sure  way  to 
abolish  efficiency  in  the  Socialist  Party, 
.ibolish  the  dues  system,  and  you  will 
have  a  voluntary  organization,  carrving 
mi  volunteer  work,  with  absolutely  no 
responsibility  at  all.  Just  imagine  in 
Chicago — I  know  something  about 
( Ihicago— just  imagine  in  Chicago  a 
Socialist  Party  based  on  voluntary  con¬ 


tributors.  Do  you  know  how  long  the 
Socialist  Party  would  remain  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party?  Just  long  enough  for 
Roger  Sullivan  and  other  tricky  poli¬ 
ticians  to  come  in  and  say,  “We  are 
voluntary  Socialists,”  and  every  yellow 
dog  would  turn  into  a  Socialist  and 
they  would  want  control  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  here  and  in  New  York. 
That  idea  springs  from  the  same 
source  and  the  same  mind  that  these 
other  ideas  come  from,  that  the  pref¬ 
erential  system  is  the  salvation  of  the 
Socialist  Party.  I  don’t  think  there  is 
a  booze  fighter  anywhere  that  thinks 
the  preferential  system  is  of  any  value 
to  the  Socialist  Party.  I  say  to  you 
that  whatever  system  we  adopt,  the 
voters  are  going  to  have  their  way, 
and  if  23  is  in  front  of  Fraenckel’s 
name  that  won’t  make  him  skip  out.  I 
tell  you,  comrades,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  figures.  It  is  a  question  of  under¬ 
standing  the  Socialist  Party. 

I  would  be  ashamed  if  this  report 
was  adopted  by  this  Congress  and, 
then  we  would  go  and  say:  Look  what 
a  lot  of  moral  fellows  we  are  in  the 
Socialist  Party.  That  is  purely  the  cry 
of  the  non-worker,  purely  the  cry  of 
those  who  live  on  Postum  and  other 
cereals,  purely  the  cry  of  those  who  do 
not  comprehend  the  proletarian,  revo¬ 
lutionary,  militant  movement,  which 
the  Socialist  Party  ought  to  be. 

In  conclusion  I  hope  you  will  vote 
this  down.  It  ought  to  be  printed  in 
large  type  and  then  voted  down,  so 
that  the  working  class  of  the  United 
States  may  see  that  the  Socialist  Party 
is  the  party  of  the  working  class,  and 
not  the  party  of  any  other  class. 

DEL.  PREVEY'  (Ohio):  I  believe 
that  all  the  delegates  are  satisfied  that 
this  report  should  go  to  a  committee. 
That  is  the  motion  before  the  house. 
You  can  decide  afterwards  as  to  print¬ 
ing  it  if  you  want  to.  I  therefore  call 
for  the  question. 

The  call  for  the  previous  question 
was  seconded  by  several  delegates. 

DEL.  LEWIS  (Ill.):  A  point  of  in¬ 
formation.  If  this  be  sent  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  slaughtered  or  to  make 
any  changes  that  they  see  fit  to  make, 
shall  we,  after  that  action  has  been 
taken,  hear  the  report  read  before  the 
convention  before  it  is  finally  decided 
upon,  and  if  we  shall  not,  is  there  any 
way  of  securing  the  revised  report  so 
that  we  may  know  whether  it  should 
be  printed  or  not? 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  For  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  delegate  and  others,  all 
reports  of  committees  must  come  to 
this  body  and  must  be  acted  upon  by 
this  body;  so  that  all  of  this  matter 
will  be  thrown  before  this  body  again. 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question 
was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  secretary  read  the  motion  before 
the  house  as  amended  as  follows: 

“That  this  report  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  five  to  be  revised  and 
such  matter  expunged  as  may  not  be 
pertinent  to  the  business  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party,  and  that  such  revised  re¬ 
port  be  printed  after  revision.” 

DEL.  GOEBEL  offers  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  report,  as  now  printed, 
be  destributed  to  the  delegates. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT :  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  reports  have  not  been 
printed. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  question 
now  is  on  the  original  motion  to  refer 
with  instructions. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  to  refer  to 
a  committee  of  five  was  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  wish  to  inform 
the  delegates  that  the  rules  read  that 
chairmen  and  reporters  of  committees 
making  reports  shall  have  thirty 
minutes  to  close  the  discussion  upon 
their  respective  reports.  It  is  called  to 
my  attention  that  possibly  Comrade 
Work  may  desire  to  occupy  that  time. 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.) :  I  think  the 
rules  mean  that  he  shall  have  thirty 
minutes  when  his  report  comes  out  for 
final  action. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  will  so 
understand  it.  Comrade  Berger  made 
the  rule  and  Berger  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  We  now  come  to  the  election 
of  this  committee. 

The  following  were  nominated  for 
the  committee: 

Hillquit,  Moore,  Lewis  (Ore.),  Lewis 
(Ill.),  Maynard,  Houston,  O’Hare,  Gay¬ 
lord,  Furman,  Simons,  Cannon,  Berger, 
Prevey,  Wilson,  Fraenckel  and  D’Or- 
say. 

The  following  accepted  the  nomina¬ 
tion: 

Moore,  Lewis  (Ore.),  Lewis  (Ill-) * 
Maynard,  O’Hare,  Berger,  Prevey,  Wil¬ 
son,  Fraenckel,  D’Orsay. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMISSION 
FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

DEL.  WILSON  (Calif.):  I  move 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
or  elected  to  consider  the  commission 
form  of  government. 

DEL.  ROSE:  I  wish  to  second  the 


motion  for  the  reason  that  we  are 
having  the  same  experience  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  we  are  threatened  with  this 
commission  form  of  government.  We 
have  a  condition  th£re,  where  they  do 
not  even  give  us  the  recall.  We  regard 
it  as  dangerous;  very  dangerous,  and 
while  we  have  had  no  lead  from  the 
national  organization  as  to  what  we 
shall  do,  we  have  a  very  large  suspicion 
of  this  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

DEL.  WHITE  (Mass.):  We  §re 
going  at  this  proposition  just  as  we  did 
two  years  ago.  We.  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  to  consider  this  commission 
form  of  government  and  in  selecting 
that  committee  we  did  not  select  a 
single  person  who  came  from  a  state 
where  they  had  this  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  struck  me  at  that  time  as  a 
mistake  not  to  appoint  some  members 
of  the  committee  from  communities 
where  they  had  this  commission  form 
of  government.  I  think  we  should 
consider  this  question  well,  and  if 
Comrade  Wilson’s  motion  is  in  oder, 
I  think  we  should  support  it. 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL  (Ill.):  I  think 
the  question  of  naturalization  should  be 
included. 

DEL.  MERRICK  (Pa.):  I  move  that 
the  question  of  poll  tax  be  also  referred 
to  that  committee. 

DEL.  M’LEVY  (Conn.):  I  am 
opposed  .  to  the  amendment.  This 
question  of  the  commission  form  of 
government  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  before  this  congress.  The 
business  men’s  associations  and  the 
manufacturers’  associations  are.  agi¬ 
tating  putting  the  commission  form  of 
government  into  practice,  and  they  are 
also  opposed  to  the  initiative  and 
referendum  being  attached  to  it.  Now, 
this  is  one  of  the  .most  important 
matters  to  come  before  this  congress, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
I  am  opposed  to  this  committee  having 
anything  to  do  except  to  consider  this 
commission  form  of  government. 

The  amendment  of  Del.  Merrick  was 
then  put  and  defeated. 

The  motion  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  to  consider  the  commission  form 
of  government  was  then  carried. 

The  following  nominations  for  this 
committee  were  then  made: 

Jacobsen  (la.),  Work  (la.),  Bran- 
stetter  (Okla.),  Rose  (Miss.),  Carey 
(Mass.),  Thompson  (Wis.),  Royal  (S. 
C.),  Hillquit  (N.  Y.),  Wilson  (Calif.), 
McLevy  (Conn.),  Hunter  (Conn.), 
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Adams  (Pa.),  Furman  (N.  Y.),  Collins 
(Colo.),  Osborne  (Calif.),  Hutchisson 
(Ala.) 

The  following  nominees  accepted  the 
nomination: 

Jacobsen,  Branstetter,  Rose,  Thomp- 
■  nii,  Royal,  McLevy,  Collins,  Osborne, 

1 1  utchisson. 

On  the  suggestion  of  National  Exec¬ 
utive  Committeeman  Hunter,  each  of 
the  nominees,  in  accepting,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  state  whether  the  state  they 
•  imc  from  had,  or  was  threatened 
with,  the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Committee 
on  Resolutions  will  meet  to-night  at 
eight  o’clock  at  the  National  Head¬ 
quarters  and  delegates  who  wish  to 
introduce  resolutions  should  present 
I  linn  in  writing  at  that  time. 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.):  The  Corn- 
mil  lee  on  Constitution  is  aware  of  the 
l.u  l  that  there  are  many  who  wish  to 
make  suggestions  with  reference  to 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  We 
i  . k  for  your  benefit,  and  for  ours,  and 
m  order  that  your  propositons  may  be 
»  onsidered  most  carefully,  that  you  see 
llut  they  are  in  proper  form.  There 
an*  nine  members  of  this  committee; 

I  here  are  two  stenographers  in  the 
inlc-room  at  your  service.  Please  see 
In  it  that  your  suggestions  are  put  in 
writing  and  handed  to  the  committee 
il  once. 

Telegrams  were  received  from  Local 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  from  the  Workmen’s 
’.it  k  and  Death  Benefit  Society  in  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York,  and  Young 
People’s  Soc.  Federation,  as  follows: 

New  York,  May  15,  1910. 

I  Mahlon  Barnes,  Sec’y  Socialist  Party, 
Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Workmen’s  Sick  and  Death  Benefit 
bund  of  U.  S.  of  America,  assembled 
m  convention  at  Labor  Temple,  New 
Y«»rk  City,  sends  fraternal  greetings  to 
Convention  of  Socialist  Party,  and  they 
h  i  I  sure  your  work  will  prove  another 
i»  i  «•  .i  l  step  towards  emancipation  of  the 
working  class  from  capitalistic  thrall- 
dom. 

WM.  MEYER,  Sec’y. 

Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Win.  Meyer,  Sec’y, 

Workmen’s  Sick  and  Death  Benefit 
bund  of  U.  S.,  Labor  Temple, 

243  East  84th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Your  telegram  received.  Socialist 


Party  of  America,  in  congress  as¬ 
sembled,  sends  fraternal  greetings  to 
your  convention,  looking  forward  to  a 
continuance  of  present  hearty  co¬ 
operation  in  the  class  was. 

GEORGE  E.  ROEWER,  Jr, 

Secretary  Congress. 

Augusta,  Ga,  May  15,  1910. 
Socialist  National  Congress, 

Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

Most  cordial  congratulations  from 
Local  Augusta,  Georgia,  to  comrades 
assembled  in  national  congress  at 
Chicago.  Give  us  your  co-operation 
and  send  us  an  apostle. 

LOCAL  AUGUSTA. 

New  York,  May  15,  1910. 
National  Convention  Socialist  Party, 
Chicago. 

Greetings.  May  you  accomplish 
your  object.  Don’t  forget  youth. 
YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SOCIALIST 
FEDERATION. 

LOUIS  STONE, 
Financial  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

On  motion  of  Del.  Wilson,  the  secre¬ 
tary  was  instructed  to  draft  and  send 
a  proper  reply  to  the  telegram  from  the 
Workmen’s  Sick  and  Death  Benefit  So¬ 
ciety. 

SEC.  ROEWER:  You  will  please 
notice  that  this  morning  we  did  not 
have  a  roll  call  of  delegates.  I  think  it 
is  quite  essential  that  we.  should  have 
a  roll  call  of  the  delegates  in  order  that 
the  comrades  in  the  various  states  may 
see  whether  their  representatives  are 
here  or  not.  Sec.  B,  Paragraph  2,  of 
the  rules  reads:  “A  roll  call  of  the 
delegates  shall  be  made  at  each  session 
immediately  after  the  chairman  calls 
the  congress  to  order.” 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.):  If  we  follow 
the  procedure  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  every  delegate 
will  hand  in  his  card  at  the  door  when 
he  comes  in  within  a  stated  time,  say 
within  the  first  half  hour,  or  the  first 
hour,  and  afterwards  the  secretary  can 
make  out  a  list  of  those  present.  We 
can  thus  avoid  some  injustice.  For 
instance  I  am  reported  absent  yester¬ 
day  morning,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
am  reported  as  making  three  or  four 
motions.  Now,  if  I  was  absent,  how 
did  I  make  the  motions? 

DEL.  ROEWER:  I  move  that  all 
the  delegates  hand  in  their  cards  at  the 
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door  when  we  resume  this  afternoon, 
and  at  all  subsequent  sessions. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously* 

READING  CLERK  STREBEL  (N. 
Y.) :  The  result  of  the  election  of  a 
committee  of  five  to  consider  Com¬ 
rade  Work’s  report  on  organization  is 
reported  bv  the  tellers  as  follows:  Ber¬ 
ger,  74;  Prevev.  59:  Moore.  49;  May¬ 
nard,  49,  and  a  tie  between  Comrades 
Fraenckel  and  Lewis  of  Oregon  at  47; 
Wilson,  46;  A.  M.  Lewis,  45;  O’Hare, 
35;  D’Orsay,  28. 

Delegates  Berger,  Prevey,  Moore  and 
Maynard  were  declared  elected  and  on 
motion  a  show  of  hands  was  taken  to 
decide  the  tie,  and  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Delegate  Fraenckel,  as  the 
fifth  member  of  the  committee. 

COM.  SPARGO:  I  rise  to  a  question 
of  personal  privilege.  I  ask  the  con¬ 
gress  that  the  order  of  business  be  so 


changed  that  the  report  of  the  com 
mittee  on  immigration  may  be  taken  u 
as  the  first  order  to-morrow  morninj 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  majorit 
and  minority  reports,  and  since  I  fin 
that  I  shall  have,  to  leave  before  th 
subject  can  be  reached  in  its  prope 
order,  I  want  to  be  here  to  present  th 
minority  report. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  ot 
jection  to  placing  the  report  on  in} 
migration  as  a  special  order  for  tc 
morrow’s  morning  session? 

DEL.  HILLQUIT  (N.  Y.) :  I  mov 
to  amend  by  placing  it  immediatel 
after  the  report  on  general  propagandl 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  n< 
objection  it  will  be  inserted  as  i 
special  order,  following  the  report  0 
general  propaganda.  There  being  n 
objection  it  is  so  ordered.  The  con 
gress  is  adjourned  to  2  P.  M. 
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The  congress  was  called  to  order  at 
2:30  P.  M. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  busi¬ 
ness,  after  the  chairman  makes  an  an¬ 
nouncement  or  two,  will  be  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  propaganda.  But 
before  the  committee  reports  I  want 
to  read  the,  instructions  by  the  chair¬ 
man  to  the  sergeant-at-arms.  The 
sergeant-at-arms  will  please  locate  one 
messenger  in  each  aisle  to.  keep  it 
free,  and  to  insist  that  all  visitors  be 
seated  in  the  back  of  the  hall.  Messen¬ 
gers  are  also  required  to  assist  the 
chair  in  keeping  order,  by  preventing 
loud  talking  other  than  by  delegates 
upon  the  floor. 

Delegates  who  have  not  put  in  their 
slip  announcing  their  presence  will 
please  do  so.  The  sergeant-at-arms  is 
collecting  the  slips  that  announce^  the 
presence  of  the  delegates.  All  those 
not  handing  in  this  slip  will  be  recorded 
as  absent. 

Is  the  secretary  ready  to  read  the 
report  of  the  tellers  on  the  selection 
of  the  committee  on  the  commission 
form  of  government? 

DEL.  O’NEIL:  The  committee  is 
ready  to  report,  but  Comrade  Strebel 
has  the  report  and  he  is  not  present  at 
this  moment. 

DEL.  KENNEDY  (Pa.) :  Just  before 
the  last  session  closed  these  little 
pamphlets  were  handed  round.  After 
the  session  closed  I  went  around  and 
saw  them  lying  on  the  tables.  This  is 


not  a  propaganda  pamphlet.  This  con 
tains  information  as  to  the  action  take 
by  the  Chief  of  Police,  of  Newcasth 
Pa.  If  these  men  are  convicted  i 
will  mean  twelve  years  in  the  peniteri 
tiary.  This  was  intended  to  call  you 
attention  to  the  state,  of  affairs  i 
Newcastle,  Pennsylvania. 

DEL.  COLLINS  (Colo.):  Rigl 
along  in  that  line  we  have  seven 
things — I  am  very  much  intereste 
along  that  line;  the  training  I  had  j 
the  early  days  as  an  attorney  made  m 
interested  along  that  line.  It  was  thei 
I  first  learned  that  the  rules  of  socii 
action  among  the  people  are  fixed  b 
rules  of  law  that  cannot  be  gotten  I 
by  the  people,  and  the  time  is  now  ripi 
with  the  conditions  as  they  now  exis 
and  with  the  literature  that  is  lying  h 
fore  us,  that  on  a  great  occasion  lil 
this  we  should  take  some  move  towar< 
upsetting  the  present  rotten  cou 
system  of  the  United  States  of  Amer 
ca;  and  I  want  to  introduce  a  motio 
along  that  line. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  There  is 
special  order  arranged  and  adopted  b 
the  congress  and  'under  that  rule  th 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Propaganc 
is  before  the  house  as  the  next  bus 
ness  in  order,  and  unless  this  bod 
wishes  to  change  that  rule,  that  will  b 
the  next  business.  I  would  suggest  t 
Delegate  Collins,  that  if  you  have  an) 
thing  of  that  nature  that  you  desire  1 
introduce,  that  you  draft  it  as  a  resoh 
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i i.ui  and  submit  it  to  the  committee  on 
tt  Dilutions. 

IM-L.  COLLINS:  I  move  that  the 
mil'  ,  of  this  congress  be  suspended  and 
i  lull  I  his  congress  take  up  forthwith 
fin  resolution  now  offered,  demanding 

•  National  Constitutional  Convention, 

1  '  wipe  out  the  present  despotic  court 

\M<  iii  of  the  United  States. 

I  ME  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard 
tin  motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

I  hose  who  favor  it  will  say  aye.  Those 
Hppuscd,  no. 

I  lie  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  was 
I  *  <  l.i  red  lost. 

I  I  IE  CHAIRMAN:  The  comrade 

•  hi  present  that  matter  to  the  Com- 
. .hi  i.s  on  Resolutions.  The  report  of 
ih.  Committee  on  Propaganda  js  the 
in  i  in  order.  Delegate  Hillquit  will 
i"  -  .  lit  the  report. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT  (N.  Y.):  Com- 

•  nit  s  I  do  not  suppose  you  wish  me 


to  strain  my  voice  unduly.  At  any 
rate  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  If  you 
care  to  listen  to  this,  you  will  please 
be  in  order  so  that  you  can  do  so.  It 
is  something  extraordinary  for  me  to 
read  a  report  from  manuscript,  or  to 
make  a  speech  from  manuscript,  but 
such  is  the  order  of- the  National  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  and  as  a  dutiful 
soldier  I  submit. 

DELEGATE:  I  move  that  printed 
copies  be  passed  out  to  the  delegates. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Moved  and 
seconded  that  the  printed  reports  be 
handed  out  to  the  delegates. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  delegates 
will  be  in  order.  We  have  distributed 
all  the  copies  we  have  and  we  have 
sent  for  more. 

The  report  on  the  propaganda  of 
Socialism  as  printed  was  as  follows: 


THE  PROPAGANDA  OF  SOCIALISM. 

THE  AIM  OF  OUR  PROPAGANDA. 

The  propaganda  of  Socialism  is  a  subject  as  vast  as  the  Socialist  movement  it- 
•lf  It  embraces  all  our  efforts  to  convert  the  unconverted,  it  brings  us  face  to 
I  urn  with  all  practical  and  theoretical  problems  of  the  Socialist  movement,  and  con- 
|ui i  m  up  all  differences  of  opinion  within  our  ranks. 

All  the  more  reason  is  there  for  us  to  discuss  the  subject  thoroughly  and  dis- 
juiMiilonately. 

I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that  in  this  discussion  wo  may  evolve  a  program 
Ilf  propaganda  and  a  plan  of  action  which  will  meet  with  our  unanimous  approval 
mi  ill  points.  I  realize  that  some  of  our  disagreements  are  based  on  fundamentally 
•h  '.'i  gent  views  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  Socialist  movement,  and  can  hardly 

I  . bviated.  But  I  also  believe  that  a  great  part  of  our  controversies  rest  upon 

iiil'iundcrstandings  arising  from  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  meet  more  frequently  in  a 

I I  im  K  and  friendly  interchange  of  views. 

VVliat  I  hope  that  this  convention  may  accomplish  is  to  remove  these  trivial  and 
Him  essential  disagreements'  and  evolve  a  positive  program  of  action  based  upon 
wm  li  views  and  conceptions  as  are  held  in  common  by  the  vast  majority,  if  not 
!.,  ill,  organized  American  Socialists.  For  notwithstanding  our  heated  and  frequent 
♦IImi* imsions,  there  are  surely  more  things  to  unite  us  than  to  separate  us. 

In  laying  my  views  on  the  subject  before  you,  I  do  not  claim  for  them  the  au- 
Mloiity  of  official  party  sanction.  They  are  my  individual  views.  T  alone  am  re- 
d| . .  for  them  and  I  ask  you  to  regard  them  merely  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

I  will  start  with  a  fundamental  proposition  upon  which  we  shall  probably  all 
Hpi.m,  namely,  that  OUR  MOVEMENT  CANNOT  SUCCEED  UNLESS  WE  HAVE 
1  II  l  MASSES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WITH  US. 

Whether  the  Socialist  commonwealth  will  be  ushered  in  by  a  popular  proclama¬ 
tion,  or  by  legislative  or  governmental  enactment;  whether  it  will  be  the  sponta- 
|i ih n i  i  result  of  a  sanguinary  revolution  or  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  gradual  and 
pen.  .  I  ni  reforms;  whether  political  action,  industrial  struggle  or  ethical  education 
Mill  lie  the  principal  factor  in  the  impending  social  transformation,  or  whether  all 
II..  '  .  factors  will  co-operate  to  bring  about  the  desired  change,  it  must  come  as  the 

«•  . . lion  of  the  will  of  a  very  large  portion,  if  not  the  absolute  majority,  of  the 

jiniiple.  Regardless,  therefore,  of  our  special  beliefs  and  differences,  our  supreme 
mi. I  common  task  is,  to  make  more  Socialists.  The  concrete  problem  before  us  is 
In  evolve  methods  by  which  the  message  of  Socialism  can  be  carried  to  the  largest 
i.i.ml.cr  of  pooph)  with  the  greatest  effectiveness  and  the  least  waste  of  energy. 
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We  must  adopt  a  carefully  laid,  well  defined  and  consistent  plan  of  propaganda, 
and  attempt  to  train  our  members  to  steady,  uniform  and  harmonious  actions  along 
the  lines  of  such  a  plan.  Such  a  plan,  to  prove  generally  satisfactory  and  workable, 
must  be  based  upon  a  proper  solution  of  two  main  questions:  (1)  To  what  portions 
of  the  people  can  we  address  ourselves  with  the  greatest  prospects  of  success,  and 
(2)  In  what  manner  and  by  what  means  can  we  best  gain  their  intelligent  sympathy 
and  active  support  for  our  movement? 

THE  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT  IS  A  LABOR  MOVEMENT. 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  momentous  questions,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
go  over  well-trodden  ground,  and  to  review  some  essential  conceptions  of  Socialist 
philosophy  and  tactics.  I  make  no  apology  for  tnis  elementary  treatment  of  the 
subject,  fine  discussions  within  our  ranks  during  the  last  few  years  show  such  a 
confusion  of  thought  that  a  general  stocktaking  of  our  conceptions  on  tactics  and 
methods  can  only  be  clarifying. 

I  will,  therefore,  start  out  by  a  restatement  of  the  declaration  made  by  every 
organized  Socialist  movement  since  the  days  of  the  Communist  League,  that  the  So¬ 
cialists  must  make  their  appeal  in  the  first  instance  to  the  wage-working  class. 

This  is  simply  an  application  of  the  law  of  following  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
The  wage  worker  has  not  one  motive  or  interest  opposed  to  the  program  of  Socialism, 
but  on  the  contrary  has  every  reason  for  supporting  it.  Socialism  appeals  to  the 
egoistic  as  well  as  to  the  altruistic  sense  of  the  worker,  it  satisfies  his  material  as 
well  as  his  spiritual  requirements,  and  serves  his  immediate  as  well  as  his  ultimate 
interests.  To  other  classes  of  the  people  Socialism  must  be  preached,  pleaded  and 
apostrophized;  to  the  workers  it  only  has  to  be  explained.  In  other  classes  we  may 
convert  individuals,  the  working  class  we  may  gain  as  a  whole.  We  may  conceive 
a  Socialist  victory  in  the  face  of  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  “  better 
situated”  classes,  but  a  substantial  victory  of  Socialism  in  the  face  of  active  oppo¬ 
sition  or  even  passive  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  laboring  classes  is 
quite  inconceivable.  In  fact  the  Socialist  philosophy  may  properly  be  designated 
the  social  philosophy  of  the  working  class,  and  the  entire  Socialist  movement  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  working  class  movement. 

There  are  those  within  our  movement  who  consider  this  conception  as  too  nar¬ 
row.  They  regard  Socialism  primarily  as  a  gospel  of  social  justice  and  universal 
brotherhood  appealing  with  equal  force  to  all  mankind.  They  protest  against  “taint¬ 
ing”  this  lofty  movement  with  the  sordid  doctrine  of  class  antagonism  and  class 
struggle,  and  reject  the  theory  that  only  through  the  struggles  and  the  victory  of 
the  working  class  as  a  class,  can  a  higher  social  order  be  established. 

These  good  comrades  still  cling  to  the  primitive  and  utopian  conceptions  of  So¬ 
cialism,  long  discarded  by  the  international  Socialist  movement,  and  obstinately  re¬ 
fuse  to  profit  by  the  concrete  lessons  of  our  movement  in  all  other  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  opposite  extremists  in  our  ranks:  those  to  whom 
this  conception  seems  too  broad,  and  who  would  limit  our  appeal  to  only  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  working  class — the  most  unskilled,  the  worst  paid  and  least  steadily  em¬ 
ployed — the  “slum  proletarians,”  as  they  have  been  aptly  termed. 

The  comrades  holding  these  views  argue  that  only  the  lowest  and  most  destitute 
strata  of  the  working  class  have  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  “proletarian,”  and  are 
alone  capable  of  revolutionary  action,  while  the  better  situated  portions  of  the 
workers  enjoy  comparative  material  ease  to  which  they  are  apt  to  cling  and  which 
tends  to  make  them  conservative. 

This  view  is  as  erroneous  as  that  of  the  purely  ethical  Socialists  and,  if  possible, 
even  more  mischievous.  If  applied  in  practice  it  would  result  in  dividing  the  ranks 
of  the  workers,  and  in  degrading  the  Socialist  movement  to  the  level  of  a  hungry 
and  unintelligent  revolt. 

The  Socialists  should  strive  for  the  support  of  the  entire  working  class,  i.  e.,  all 
wage  earners  employed  in  industry,  commerce  and  farming,  the  unskilled  and  the 
skilled,  the  manual,  and  the  intellectual  workers1. 

THE  ORGANIZED  WORKERS  ARE  THE  VANGUARD  OF  THEIR  CLASS. 

The  same  process  of  reasoning  which  leads  us  to  lay  the  greatest  emphasis  upon 
propaganda  among  the  working  class,  points  to  the  organized  portion  of  it  as  the  one 
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1 1 ,  |>o  approached  in  the  first  line.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  principle,  but  one  of  ex- 
1,  .h, nicy,  as  all  questions  of  tactics  are.  The  unorganized  workers^  are  scattered 
•mi. I  passive,  the  organized  workers  are  congregated  in  masses,  meeting  at  denni  e 

I  ,„K'H  and  places  and,  above  all,  they  are  actively  engaged  in  a  ceaselessandde- 
l.' n nined  struggle  against  the  ruling  classes.  They  are  more  accessible  than  their 
unorganized  brothers,  they  are  naturally  more  susceptible  to  the  gospel  of  a  radical 
.ml  militant  working  class  movement,  and  they  are  a  greater  and  more  potent  force 
i mi*  our  movement,  when  conquered  by  the  Socialist  propaganda. 

When  I  speak  of  the  organized  labor  movement,  I  mean  the  existing  movement, 
ami  not  an  imaginary  ideal  movement  which  has  no  real  existence  to-day.  I  mean 

. . arily  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  represent- 

In,.  |, he  bulk  of  organized  labor  of  America,  and  then  the other  economic  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  workers  in  the  order  of  their  numerical  strength. 

'These  workers  represent  an  organized  army,  two  and  a  half  million  strong.  Ir 
Im lined  with  the  spirit  and  intellect  of  the  Socialist  movement,  they  would  consti- 
i  n  |  n  an  almost  irresistible  social  force  in  this  country,  and  I  contend  that  they  can 
In  converted  to  our  cause.  Some  of  our  comrades  seem  to  be  inclined  to  abandon 
nil  effort  to  carry  the  propaganda  of  Socialism  among  the  “pure  and  simple”  trade 
1 1 1  eraft  unions.  They  maintain  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  are  corrupt  and 

I I  i  rank  and  file  reactionary  and  hopeless  for  the  cause  of  Socialism.  If  this  were 

. movement  would  be  in  a  sad  plight  indeed.  The  trade  union  movement,  next 

I.,  I  lie  Socialist  movement,  represents  the  most  progressive  portion  of  the  workers 
.  r  Mi e  United  States,  and  if  these  workers  were  hopeless  for  Socialism,  then  Social- 

. .  itself  would  be  hopeless  in  this  country.  But  fortunately  the  alleged  hopeless- 

ii.  t  ,  of  the  organized  American  workers  is  nothing  but  a  sign  of  our  own  impatience 
mm.I  lo  some  extent — our  inefficiency.  There  is  nothing  organically  wrong  with  the 
m  \  c rage  members  of  our  trade  unions;  they  only  lack  that  breadth  of  view  which 
H.c  workers  of  other  countries  have  acquired  from  their  contact  with  the  Socialist 
movement.  And  for  this  defect  we  are  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  they.  Partly 
mu  : i ceount  of  the  weakness  of  our  movement  in  the  past,  and  partly  owing  to  faulty 
i  ..  l  ies  we  have  heretofore  neglected  that  kind  of  patient,  systematic  and  rational 
..  mi  |v  of  propaganda  among  them,  which  alone  could  educate  them  in  the  Socialist 
jilillHophy. 

THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

( )ur  principal  efforts  must  thus  be  directed  towards  the  propaganda  of  Socialism 
M mmig  the  workers.  But  they  should  by  no  means  be  limited  to  that  class  alone.  The 
MiH-iniist  movement  is  a  working  class  movement  in  the  sense  that  it  appeals  pri- 
iimrily  to  the  immediate  and  material  interests  of  the  workers  and  is  largely  borne 
mnl  supported  by  them.  But  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  movement  far  transcend  the 
l  ii  In  rests  of  any  one  class  in  society,  and  its  social  ideal  is  so  lofty  that  it  may  well 
m|  I  met  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  from  other  classes.  Furthermore,  while 
u  1 1 g o  worgkers  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  capitalist  rule,  they  are  by  no  means 
I  Im  only  class  which  has  a  direct  economic  motive  for  favoring  a  change  of  the  ex- 
Ming  order.  The  vast  majority  of  the  farming  population  of  our  country  leads  a 
ilmury  existence  of  ill-remunerated  toil  and  ceaseless  drudgery.  It  is  mortgaged  to 
lln  money-lenders,  exploited  by  the  railroads  and  controlled  by  the  stock  jobbers. 
\  mm|  masses  of  the  small  traders  and  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
Impi’lessness  of  their  struggle  against  large  capital  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
Mimlorii  industrial  monopolies  and  trusts,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  professionals  the 
Ml  niggle  for  existence  is  growing  ever  fiercer.  All  these  classes  would  benefit  by 
Hu  proposed  Socialist  change  in  our  industrial  system,  and  many  of  them  are  accessi- 
1 1 1 n  to  our  propaganda. 

While  we  should  always  direct  our  main  efforts  towards  attracting  the  workers 
|..  our  movement,  we  must  not  neglect  the  persons  from  all  other  classes  and  ranks 
.. i  M»c inly  whom  we  may  be  able  to  win  for  our  cause.  For  we  need  them  all.  Our 
h|  niggle  is  as  broad  as  it  is  revolutionary — it  reaches  out  to  all  fields  of  modern  in- 
.ltiilri.il,  political,  social  and  intellectual  activity.  Arrayed  against  us1  is  not  only 
lh.  direct  money  power  of  capital,  but  also  its  hosts  of  trained  “statesmen,” 
!•  Mrlinrs,  preachers  and  writers,  and  we  must  fight  them  all,  and  fight  them  with 
lh.  ir  own  weapons.  A  movement  like  ours,  which  has  set  ’out  to  recast  the  entire 

. Inn  social  structure,  cannot  afford  to  banish  the  “intellectuals”  from  its  ranks. 

A  Hocialisl.  movement  consisting  exclusively  of  “Jimmie  Higginses”  would  be  as 
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impotent  as  such  a  movement  made  up  entirely  or  overwhelmingly  of  “  intellectuals  ” 
would  be  preposterous.  A  well-organized  revolutionary  movement,  like  a  well-or- 
ganized  army,  must  he  based  upon  a  proper  division  of  functions. 

Within  very  recent  years  a  tendency  has  manifested  itself _  in  some  sections  of 
our  movement  to  limit  it  entirely  to  wage-workers,  and  to  reject  the  co -operation 
of  all  persons  from  other  classes,  no  matter  how  sincere  they  may  be  in  their  p  o 
fessions  of  Socialist  faith  and  how  valuable  their  services  may  be  for  the  cause. 
This  is  not  a  rational  application  of  the  Marxian  class-struggle  doctrine,  but  an 
absurd  caricature  of  it. 

If  our  propaganda  is  conducted  along  proper  and  rational  lines,  it  will  naturally 
attract  more  workers  than  members  of  the  possessing  classes,  but  we  cannot  increase 
the  number  of  wage  workers  in  our  ranks  by  closing  the  doors  to  the  others. 

TRADE  UNION  PROPAGANDA. 

If  the  foregoing  general  observations  are  substantially  true,  then  it  follows  in 
the  first  line  that  the  Socialist  party  must  pay  greater  attention  to  ?he  ProPa5an  tx 
among  the  organized  workers  of  the  country  than  it  has 5  been  doing  m  the^st.  It 
must  devise  a  plan  of  practical  and  effective  work  m  that  field  and  pu  e  y 
tematically  and  aggressively.  . 

Recent  experiments  undertaken  by  the  National  Executive  Committee  have 
shown  that  a  large  number  of  labor  unions,  even  those  classed  as  ultra-eonservatn  e 
are  quite  ready  to  give  us  a  hearing  at  their  meetings  We  must  avail  ourselves  o 
these  opportunities  to  the  very  utmost  extent.  Every  local  organization  o  ep  _  y 
should  make  a  study  of  the  existing  labor  organizations  within  its  terrl*ory> 
should  make  special  efforts  to  induce  them  to  allow  Socialist  speakers  to  add  e 
their  meetings  on  appropriate  occasions. 

Whether  we  secure  a  direct  hearing  before  a  labor  organization  we 

always  manage  to  distribute  Socialist  literature  among  its  members  at  the  doors 
of  its  meeting  place.  And  this  is  an  even  more  effective  method  of  propaganda 
than  that  of  the  spoken  word.  A  local  of  the  party  may  not  always  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  speakers  of  the  training,  skill  and  tact  required  to  make  an  lmpres^ 
sion  on  an  audience  of  workingmen,  but  it  can  always  have  a  Ple»tlf^  Aon- 

very  best  written  tracts,  leaflets  or  Socialist  papers  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  prop 
aeanda  amono-  the  workers,  o  doubt  some  of  such  literature  will  be  thrown  away 
unread,  but  some  of  it  will  be  read,  first  casually  and  inattentively,  then  with  ever 
growing  understanding  and  sympathy.  In  the  long  run  our  message  cannot  fail  to 
appeal  to  the  workers,  if  presented  intelligently  and  systematically.  We  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  the  distribution  of  Socialist  literature  a  regular  feature  of  each  la¬ 
bor  union  meeting  in  the  country,  and  even  though  we  should  do  nothing  else  for  a 
few  years  the  Socialist  movement  would  gam  tremendously  by  this  work  a  one. 

But  more  potent  even  than  the  propaganda  of  the  work  oral  or  ® 

propaganda  of  the  deed.  We  must  prove  our  solidarity  with  the  cause  of  labor 
not  merely  by  our  assertions  and  professions  but  also  by  our  acts  and  conduct. 

The  incomplete  data  recently  secured  by  the  National  Executive  Committee 
seem  to  indicate  that  about  twenty  thousand  party  members  are  also  members  of 
trade  or  labor  unions.  These  men  are  distributed  among  all  industries,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  there  is  hardly  an  important  labor  organization  which i  doe  ir  t 
have  a  larger  or  smaller  quota  of  Socialists  among  its  members.  UnfortunaUy 
these  Socialists  have  not  always  done  justice  to  the  great  opportunities  thus ^^ed 
them.  Finding  themselves  in  a  small  minority,  and  despairing  of  the  .P  ,  A-  y 
of  converting  their  conservative  fellow  union-members,  they  are  frequent  y  g 

their  entire  attention  to  the  general  propaganda  of  Socialism  and  content  them 
selves  with  passive  membership  in  their  unions.  This  is  a  grave  mistake.  T  e  S 
cialists  are  as  a  rule  among  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  unions  and 1  have 
broad  and  sound  views  on  the  problems  confronting  the  labor  fl0,  Ly 

to  day.  They  should  place  their  intelligence  and  ability  unreservedly  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  their  fellow  members  in  the  unions.  Not  by  constant  criticism  nor  by  t 
preaching  of  Socialism  in  season  and  out  of  season,  but  by  steady,  capable  and  u 
selfish  service  will  the  Socialists  gain  that  degree  of  beneficial  influence  in  the  wo 
of  organized  labor  that  characterizes  our  movement  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Wo  cannot  consistently  abandon  the  field  to  men  of  conservative  views 
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doubtful  honesty,  and  then  condemn  the  entire  labor  movement  on  account  of  its 
iiimntisfactory  leadership. 

While  it  is  very  important  that  Socialists  give  greater  attention  to  the  affairs 
-I  their  trade  organizations,  it  is  a  grave  mistake  for  our  party  or  party  members 
•i  such  to  attempt  to  direct  the  internal  affairs  of  the  economic  organizations  of 
ichor  from  the  outside.  We  may  all  prefer  the  industrial  form  of  organization  to 
Mu'  trade  or  “  craft  ”  division,  and  those  of  us  who  are  members  of  trade  unions 

•  tiny  quite  properly  advocate  “industrialism””  within  their  organizations.  But  as; 

M  ialists  wTe  have  no  reason  or  justification  for  taking  sides  in  this  purely  internal 

•  ■mtroversy  of  the  economic  organizations.  If  the  labor  movement  becomes  imbued 
"  ilh  the  understanding  and  spirit  of  Socialism,  it  will  find  a  proper  form  of  expres- 

.  and  action,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  unenlightened  and  conservative,  a  mere 

ill  lie  rent  form  of  organization  will  not  make  it  revolutionary,  class-conscious  or  pro- 
rii  l  ive.  The  formation  of  rival  economic  organizations  of  labor  will  not  reform  the 

•  nil  in g  labor  movement,  and  the  participation  of  Socialists  in  such  enterprises  will 
mily  serve  to  injure  our  cause  in  the  eyes  of  organized  labor.  The  histories  of  the 
'“'  io list  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  and  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  are 

•  i ii nl  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

THE  STRUGGLES  OF  LABOR. 

Aside  from  its  daily  work  and  problems,  the  organized  movement  often  finds 
Hi"  If  thrown  into  acute  conflicts  with  the  powers  of  capital  and  government.  Now 
II  in  an  extensive  and  embittered  strike,  lockout  or  boycott;  now  it  is  a  struggle  for 
“ini'  important  legislative  labor  measure,  or  for  the  protection  of  existing  labor 
l"vvn  from  the  onslaughts  of  the  courts.  It  is  in  such  trying  and  critical  times  that 
1 1  *  * '  organized  workers  stand  most  in  need  of  active  aid  and  support,  and  that  aid 
"id  support  should  in  all  cases  come  primarily  from  the  Socialists.  The  struggles 
"i‘  Hie  working  class  should  be  our  struggles  not  merely  in  the  broad  theoretical 
interpretation  of  the  process,  but  in  the  direct  and  practical  sense  of  the  phrase, 
w  .  must  enter  into  every  important  struggle  of  labor,  not  solely  with  the  object 

■  I  making  converts  to  the  Socialist  philosophy,  but  with  the  determination  to  help 
I  limn  in.  their  concrete  fight;  in  the  modest  routine  work  as  well  as  in  the  work  of 
“i r  inization  and  propaganda. 

I  n  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  a  field  of  Socialist 
nnrk  in  the  labor  movement  which  I  consider  the  most  favorable  and  promising  at 
Hi  In  time — I  refer  to  the  movement  for  the  enactment  of  social  labor  legislation  in 
Min  United  States. 

In  every  other  civilized  country  of  the  world  the  state  has  formally  recognized 
H"  uncial  obligations  to  the  working  class  by  the  enactment  of  measures  to  take 

•  i  m  of  the  sick,  injured,  disabled  and  aged  worker,  and  some  countries  are  even 

•  vhI ving  systems  of  insuring  their  workers  against  unemployment.  In  the  United 
"Inins  alone  the  workers  are  abandoned  to  their  fate  in  such  emergencies.  As  long 
mm  limy  are  young,  well  and  strong  and  there  is  a  demand  for  their  labor,  they  may 
"■mi  enough  to  keep  themselves  and  their  families  above  the  level  of  destitution, 
ImM  a  serious  injury  received  at  work,  a  protracted  illness,  a  gradual  decline  in  phys¬ 
ical  strength  or  a  sudden  industrial  depression  will  throw  them  out  of  the  industrial 
Mints,  and  mercilessly  cast  them  into  the  paths  of  beggary,  vagrancy,  crime  or 
Him  vution. 

Hspecially  revolting  is  this  condition  in  cases  of  industrial  injuries.  In  no 

•  mi  ii  try  of  the  world  are  the  employing  classes  so  heedless  of  the  lives  and  the 
l"'" Itli  of  their  workers  as  in  the  United  States;  in  no  country  is  the  industrial 
win  lighter  of  workers  so  shockingly  regular  and  extensive.  Hundreds  of  workers 
mm  Killed  and  thousands  are  maimed  and  injured  every  week  in  our  mines,  mills  and 
fuel uries  and  on  our  railroads  and  buildings.  And  our  Christian  community  prac- 
llcnlly  punishes  these  unfortunate  victims  of  modern  industrial  warfare  by  with- 
♦lniwing  from  them  and  their  dependents  the  means  of  bare  subsistence.  For  under 
"in  m  rohaic  and  iniquitous  system  of  law  and  procedure  the  injured  worker  and  the 

■  l-  pendents  of  the  worker  killed  in  his  occupation  have  no  claim  upon  the  commu- 
"  *  I  \  mid  practically  no  redress  against  the  employers.  The  Employers’  Liability  laws 
“I  nil  states  arc  so  monstrously  partial  to  the  employer,  the  process  of  litigation 
In  mo  slow,  costly  and  involved,  the  courts  are  so  prejudiced  against  the  working 
"In mm,  and  the  accident  insurance  companies,  feeding  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Injured  workers,  are  so  crafty  and  unscrupulous,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
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the  injured  workmen  and  their  dependents  are  defeated  in  their  claims  for  compen-j 

sation.  ,  ,,  1 

The  evils  of  the  present  Employers’  Liability  laws  are  so  crying  and  the  con* 
trast  with  the  laws  of  other  countries  is  so  glaring,  that  even  the  long  enduring  I 
American  workers  are  beginning  to  murmur,  and  our  legislatures  are  being  forced  I 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  vital  problem.  1 

A  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  is  at  this  time  before  the  United  States  Eon-1 
gress;  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  I 
legislative  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  examine  the  subject;  similar  move*! 
ments  are  springing  up  in  almost  all  other  industrial  states,  and  the  agitation  is  a 
bound  to  grow  tremendously  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  workers  of  this  country,  while  they  are  almost  a  unit  in  their  opposition  tol 
the  present  so-called  Employers’  Liability  laws,  offer  no  effective  and  uniform  remedy! 
and  have  no  definite  program  of  action.  They  need  guidance,  cohesion  and  support,  I 
Here  is  our  task  and  our  opportunity.  In  all  other  countries  the  Socialists  have! 
been  in  the  van  of  every  movement  for  social  labor  legislation.  The  American  bo- 1 
cialists  must  perform  the  same  duties  for  the  workers  of  this  country.  The  o-l 
cialist  party  should  draft  a  comprehensive  and  concrete  bill .  providing  for  compen-j 
sation  to  all  workers  injured  in  their  occupations  or  to  their  survivors,  such  com*  1 
pensation  to  be  equal  to  the  full  economic  loss  caused  by  the  injury  or  death,  t<9 
be  adjusted  quasi-automatically,  without  the  intervention  of  courts  or  lawyers,  anal 
to  be' definite,  swift  and  certain  in  all  cases.  The  measure  should  be  uniform  fori 
all  states,  aiM‘ our  party  should  everywhere  assume  the  initiative  of  the  movement 
in  co-operation  with  the  local  labor  organizations.  The  movement  is  of  such  im-l 
mediate  and  vital  importance  to  the  workers  that  they  cannot  fail  to  rally  to.  it  I 
with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  as  the  recent  experiment  of  the  New  York  Social* 
ists  has  amply  demonstrated.  „  ,  1 

Let  this  proposition  not  be  waved  aside  as  paltry  and  unworthy  of  our  ettortsj 
To  the  millions  of  workers  facing  death  or  disablement  in  their  occupations  every 
day,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  deep  concern,  hence  it  can  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference! 
to  us.  Furthermore,  the  fight  for  one  general  and  radical  reform  measure,  and  the! 
lessons  and  experiences  of  such  a  fight,  must  inevitably  lead  the  working  class  oil 
America  into  larger  and  more  important  struggles  and  open  newer  and  broader  sociall 
vistas  to  it.  But  above  all  it  will  serve  to  unite  Socialism  and  labor  m  common! 
struggle  and  bring  about  that  unity  among  them  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success! 
of  both. 

GENERAL  PROPAGANDA. 


The  special  work  of  labor  union  propaganda  as  outlined  above  should,  of  course! 
not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  substitute  for  the  general  propaganda  as  here-l 
tofore  carried  on  by  the  Socialist  party,  but  rather  as  an  addition  to  it.  Our  effortti 
to  carry  the  message  of  Socialism  to  the  people  as  a  whole  should  be  vigorously  con«j 
tinued,  but  that  propaganda  should  be  conducted  on  somewhat  more  rational  an« 
economical  lines  than  in  the  past.  Above  all,  we  must  discard  show  and  demonstraj 
tion  for  system  and  thoroughness,  and  the  revolutionary  phrase  for  revolutionary! 

action.  „  j 

Street  meetings,  which  at  present  probably  absorb  the  greater  part  of  oil! 
energies,  no  doubt  have  their  legitimate  place  in  the  economy  of  the  Socialist  prop! 
aganda,  but  I  fear  their  importance  is  frequently  overestimated.  Time  was  whefl 
Socialism  was  so  little  known  or  heeded  in  this  country  that  any  device  to  attracl 
public  notice  to  the  mere  existence  of  our  movement  was  in  itself  an  effective  modi 
of  propaganda.  That  time  has  passed.  The  Socialist  movement  has  become  art 
established  and  recognized  factor  in  the  United  States.  Our  task  to-day  is  not  ti 
proclaim  that  we  exist,  but  to  enlighten  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  aims  and  object! 
for  which  we  exist.  Our  street  meetings  as  well  as  our  hall  meetings  must  be  truly 
educational  in  their  nature  and  effect.  Our  speakers  on  the  soap  box  and  on  til! 
lecture  platform  must  be  well  prepared  for  their  task,  and.  above  all  the  .meeting* 
must  in  every  case  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  thorough  distribution  of  literaturrt^j 
Meetings  hastily  arranged,  especially  street  meetings,  with  unprepared  speakers  anS 
not  accompanied  by  distribution  of  Socialist  literature,  are  often  useless  and  worse* 
And  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  our  special  work  among  labor  unions,  the  prop* 
Uganda  by  literature  must  be  accorded  the  first  place.  A  good  speech  may  provoklB 
emotion  or  incite  to  thought,  but  its  effect  is  limited  to  the  direct  hearer  and  ma* 
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I  mi  weakened  or  obliterated  by  time.  A  good  book  or  leaflet  can  be  read  and  re-read 
-mhI  may  be  passed  on  to  others.  To  our  literature,  its  quality  and  methods  of  its 

•  in'ulation  we  must,  therefore,  turn  our  first  attention. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  but  little  system  in  this  matter.  Books  on  Socialism 
"in  published  by  the  scores.  They  may  be  sound  or  unsound,  useful  or  useless,  ap¬ 
propriate  or  inappropriate — their  sale  or  circulation  depends  in  every  case  very 
iorgely  upon  the  enterprise  or  advertising  ability  of  the  publisher  or  author.  Book- 
Inl.M  and  leaflets  are  issued  indiscriminately  by  the  National  Office,  State  organiza¬ 
tions,  locals  of  the  party,  private  publishers  and  individuals.  Most  often  they  are 

•  In plications  and  restatements  of  the  same  proposition.  They  are  good,  bad  or  in- 
Mfnrcnt,  and  are  distributed  indiscriminately  or  often  allowed  to  pile  up  in  the 
lo'iidquarters  of  the  locals. 

This  system,  or  rather,  lack  of  system,  must  be  changed.  In  the  matter  of  books 
"o  should  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  works  covering  the  main  aspects  of  our  philoso¬ 
phy  and  movement.  We  should  select  those  most  accurately  representing  the  atti- 
i min  of  the  international  Socialist  movement  and  written  in  most  popular  and  in- 
h'lligible  style.  These  books  should  be  on  sale  at  all  of  our  public  meetings  and  we 
■  In i u Id  otherwise  promote  their  circulation.  Of  course,  they  will  not  exhaust  the 
"object  of  Socialism.  But  if  we  can  induce  a  person  to  read  a  few  fundamental 
inks  on  Socialism,  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  his  judgment  to  continue  his  own 
'•Indies  along  the  general  lines  of  Socialist  education. 

The  publication  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets  should  be  assumed  by  fche  National 
•Hllrc,  and  the  best  qualified  writers  within  our  ranks  should  be  secured  by  the 
•"Her  for  their  preparation.  The  pamphlets  and  leaflets  should  be  few  in  number, 
I" it  each  one  should  serve  a  definite  purpose.  Thus,  we  may  have  one  booklet  con- 

i  1 1 ii big  a  brief  and  lucid  outline  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  our  movement,  one 

l"niklet  for  special  labor  union  propaganda,  one  for  special  propaganda  among 

•"liners,  etc.  Upon  the  happening  of  any  event  of  national  significance  or  the 

Hpringing  up  of  any  new  popular  movement,  the  National  Office  should  at  once  issue 

•  "pecial  leaflet  giving  the  Socialist  view  on  the  subject. 

All  such  pamphlets  and  leaflets  should  be  sold  to  the  locals  at  cost,  and  the  lat- 
b’i  should  train  their  members  to  distribute  them  regularly  and  carefully.  Every 
•"Hi  I  in  the  country  should  set  apart  at  least  one  day  in  the  month  for  a  general 
•1 1  n  I  ri  bution  of  Socialist  literature. 

MOVEMENTS  FOR  LIBERTY  AND  PROGRESS. 

While  the  Socialist  party  is  primarily  the  champion  of  the  cause  of  labor,  its 
I  n  nr  I  ion  is  not  confined  to  that  role.  As  the  only  truly  progressive  political  party 
id  llio  country  it  is  of  necessity  the  main  guardian  of  the  purity  and  democracy  of 

•  mu  institutions  and  of  all  true  civic  rights  and  liberties.  Even  in  the  countries  of 
I  ii i ope  in  which  there  are  still  some  survivals  of  the  old-time  political  liberals  and 
uni  ten, Is  the  task  of  defending  the  personal  liberties  of  the  citizens  and  the  civic 
Mini  political  integrity  of  the  nations  is  falling  more  and  more  upon  the  Socialists. 
In  Min  United  States,  which  the  two  dominant  parties  are  equally  reactionary  and 

-•I  nipt,  and  the  so-called  reform  parties  appear  only  as  spasmodic  and  comic  side 
mIiowm  in  politics,  that  task  is  left  almost  exclusively  to  the  Socialists. 

The  Socialists  must  be  in  the  van  of  all  struggles  against  reaction  and  corrup- 
llmi  find  must  lead  in  all  movements  for  social  justice  and  progress. 

Whether  it  be  a  movement  to  curb  the  powers  of  that  tyrannical  American  oli- 
ifftrHiy,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  or  a  movement  for  disarmament  and  in- 
ton  in  I. ional  peace,  or  a  struggle  against  infringement  on  the  rights  of  free  speech, 
iiromi  or  assemblage,  or  any  other  act  of  oppression  or  corruption,  the  Socialists 
«lii'ii M  make  such  struggles  their  own,  and  throw  the  entire  weight  of  their  organi- 
I  Inn  find  propaganda  into  them.  The  fair-minded  and  progressive  Americans  of 
•ill  cIiihhos  should  learn  to  regard  the  Socialists  as  the  unfailing  champions  of  liberty 
him  I  progress. 

One  of  the  foremost  movements  of  our  time  is  the  struggle  of  woman  for  her 
Hil'iiiiicliisement.  It  is  a  very  concrete  and  vital  movement  for  social  justice  and 
lifopivMM,  and  is  gaining  in  strength  and  momentum  every  year.  In  the  United  States 
Ii  Inn i  passed  the  stage  of  a  mere  theory.  It  has  become  a  problem  to  be  faced  and 
bitlv  t  il  in  the  immediate  future. 

Tim  modern  Socialist  movement  began  its  political  career  with  a  demand  for 
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equal  political  rights  for  all  adults,  without  distinction  of  class  or  sex,  and  th« 
platform  of  our  own  party  contains  a  specific  pledge  that  the  Socialists  of  Amenca 
would  engage  in  an  active  campaign  for  unrestricted  and  equal  suffrage  for  men  anal 
women  This  pledge  was  made  in  good  faith  and  must  be  redeemed  unequivocaliyj 
and  whole-heartedly.  Our  propaganda  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  must  b f 
carried  on,  not  spasmodically  and  perfunctory,  but  steadily  and  enthusiastically.  W| 
must  allow  no  opportunity  for  such  propaganda  to  escape.  .  Whether  it  be  a  legislaj 
tive  hearing,  a  public  demonstration  or  discussion,  the  Socialists  should  range  themv 
selves  on  all  occasions  with  the  advocate  of  woman  suffiage.  W 

In  this  country  there  is  practically  no  movement  for  qualified  suffrage.  The 
American  woman  suffrage  movement  as  a  whole  stands  for  full  political  rig  s  CaL 
women,  regardless  of  class  and  property  qualifications.  There  is,  therefore,  less  reaj 
son  for  us  to  conduct  a  separate  campaign  upon  this  issue  than  there  is  tor  oun 
comrades  in  Europe,  where  the  suffrage  movement  is  to  some  extent  conducted  pfl 
class  lines.  While  the  Socialist  party  should  never  merge  its  identity  m  any  othoB 
movement,  we  should  not  place  ourselves  in  a  voluntary  position  of  isolation,  whera 
the  principles  and  aims  of  our  party  fully  coincide  with  those  of  other  organizal 
tions.  We  should  heartily  support  the  general  movement  of  the  women  o±  America 
for  their  enfranchisement.  In  this  case,  as.  in  many  similar  cases.  Socialism  musa 
break  through  the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  organization  and  must  penetrate  mtfl 
the  masses  of  the  people  as  a  living  and  vivifying  social  force. 

PROPAGANDA  AMONG  THE  YOUNG. 

Among  the  special  fields  of  Socialist  propaganda  the  education  of  our  boys  and 
oarls  to  an  understanding  of  the  Socialist  philosophy  is  one  of  the  most  important 
The  ultimate  battles  of  Socialism  will  largely  be  fought  by  the  growing  generation! 
and  we  must  begin  early  to  train  the  latter  for  its  part.  The  Socialists  of  Europ 
have  long  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  task,  and  in  almost  every  country  t  01 
have  built  up  a  strong  organization  of  young  people.  The  Socialists  of  America  arl 
■just  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  problem.  1 

The  problem  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  important,  and  should  be  handled  with  afl 

much  intelligence  as  zeal.  ,  ,  .  ..  .  ,  , 

At  what  age  should  the  Socialist  training  of  the  child  begin  and  by  what  inetL 
ods  should  it  be  conducted?  Our  public  system  of  education  is  calculated  to  imbul 
the  unformed  and  plastic  mind  of  the  child  with  the  notions,  of  the  dominant  clasl 
and  to  develop  in  it  an  individualistic  and  capitalistic .  attitude,  towards  life  an® 
life ’s  struggles.  This  system  takes  hold  of  our  children  in  their  infancy  and  UinM 
to  them  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  maturity.  We  must  meet  these  maUl 
nant  influences  at  all  stages,  but  we  must  carefully  adapt  our  methods  to  the  intellj 
gence  of  the  child  at  the  different  ages.  The  child  of  tender  years  may  well  M 
taught  to  value  the  social  spirit  and  co-operative  efforts  in  life,  but  it  is  incapabM 
of  grasping  the  philosophy  and  true  meaning  of  the  class  struggle,  and  it  is  dangol 
ous  to  train  it  in  the  use' of  a  phraseology  which  to.  its  immature  mind  can  be  not! 
ing  but  a  meaningless  formula.  The  teaching  of  infants  is  a  task  which  requir® 
a  good  deal  of  professional  training,  and  no  Socialist  “Sunday  Schools”  for  veij* 
young  children  should  be  established  where  we  do  not  have  experienced  and  reliapi 
teachers  to  conduct  them.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  too  sacred  to  be.  made  the  .Oj 
ject  of  rough  experiments,  and  Socialist  Sunday  Schools  conducted  with  msufficios 
skill  or  method,  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  L 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  children  of  the  maturer  age  of,  say,  fourteen  yea,® 
and  upward.  Young  people  of  that  age  normally  possess  sufficient  strength  of  min 
to  grasp  the  main  philosophy  and  aims  of  our  movement  intelligently,  and  the! 
training  into  the  Socialist  mode  of  thought  and  action  cannot  be  conducted  wiffl 
too  much  zeal  and  energy.  Young  people’s  clubs  and  societies  for  the  study  of  81 
cialism  should  be  formed  all  over  the  country  as  regular  adjuncts  to  our  party  Of 
ganization,  and  very  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  them  by  the  adUI 
Socialists. '  But  they  should  remain  primarily  study  clubs,  and  should  not  be  encofll 
aged  to  engage  in  practical  political  activity,  which  can  do  but  little  good  to  oj 
movement,  and  may  tend  to  arrest  the  intelligent  growth  of  the  youthful  enthul 
asts.  When  they  will  reach  a  maturer  age  they  will  be  better  and  more  efficioj 
workers  in  the  movement  for  having  made  a  more  thorough  study  of  its  theory  ail 
methods. 
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In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  propaganda  of  Socialism  in 
ii  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  students  in  these  institutions  are  not  all,  not 
i  n  in  their  majority,  the  children  of  the  wealthy  classes.  More  often  they  come 
ui n  poor  parents,  who  submit  to  privations  in  the  fond  hope  that  a  higher  educa- 
1 1 1 1  would  give  their  offspring  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
i, Ik  of  these  students  face  the  uncertain  future  of  professionals  or  salaried  em- 

1.,  yiM*s.  They  are  destined  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  growing  modern  class  of  “in- 
•  Mivtual  proletarians.”  They  have  all  the  idealism  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and 
I.  more  susceptible  to  the  propaganda  of  Socialism  than  men  of  their  class  hardened 
m|  rendered  skeptical  and  cynical  by  life’s  battles.  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist 
,,,  M  l  y  is  doing  good  and  fruitful  work  among  them,  and  the  party  should  actively 
i|i|mrt  and  encourage  the  movement. 

PROPAGANDA  AMONG  THE  “FOREIGNERS.” 

Another  field  of  work  which,  I  believe,  has  been  somewhat  neglected  by  our 
rills,  is  the  propaganda  of  Socialism  among  the  non-English  speaking  residents  of 
it  in  country. 

The  “American  people”  are  after  all  a  nation  of  immigrants.  AVe  count  our 
'Americanism”  by  a  very  few  generations,  and  the  “foreign”  population  has  al- 
.  i  played  an  important  part  in  the  industrial  and  political  life  of  the  country. 

I  I  his  time  there  are  over  ten  million  foreign-born  persons  in  the  United.  States. 

1.,  ui,  of  them  are  workers,  and  most  of  them  still  speak,  write  and  read  in  their 
Hi. I vo  tongues. 

The  powers  of  capital,  through  their  political  and  so-called  educational  agencies, 
ml  often  with  the  aid  of  the  churches,  are  constantly  at  work  prejudicing  them 
: mist  Socialism  and  arraying  them  against  organized  labor. 

The  Socialists  must  make  energetic  efforts  to  counteract  these  baneful  influ- 
. it  and  to  reach  the  foreign  workers  with  their  propaganda. 

The  Socialist  party  has  branch  organizations  among  all,  or  almost  all,  of  these 
m  1 1 « * h ;i  Titles,  and  a  few  of  these  organizations  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  strength 
ml  ;i  large  measure  of  influence  among  the  people  of  their  nationalities.  But  many 
Hu rn  of  them  are  weak  in  numbers  and  inefficient  in  their  activity. 

These  organizations  work  under  conditions  different  from  those  of  the  party  as 
whole.  In  each  case  they  deal  with  a. special  type  of  persons,  of  a  psychology 
ml  of  economic  conditions  peculiarly  their  own,  and  they  are  the  most  competent 
mlpoH  of  the  methods  of  propaganda  best  suitable  to  their  own  countrymen.  The 
mi  [y  should  allow  such  non-English  speaking  organizations  the  greatest  freedom  of 
nl  ion,  and  should  assist  them  in  every  way  in  their  special  work  of  Socialist  prop¬ 
ound  a. 

SPECIALIZATION  AND  CO-OPERATION. 

Tim  above  suggestions,  numerous  and  lengthy  as  they  may  be,  do  not  pretend  to 
iimif i lute  a  complete  program  of  the  practical  propaganda  work,  of  the  Socialist 
mils.  I  have  endeavored  to  'sketch  merely  the  rough  outlines  of  such  a.  program, 
in, |  in  discuss  some  of  its  salient  points.  The  party  as  such  must  have  a  general 
tin n  of  action,  and  its  officers  and  committees  must  have  instructions  from  the  mem- 
m.i,i  on  the  methods  of  work  to  be  followed  by  them.  But,  of  course,  no  general 
tt'op,  nun  can  be  made  binding  in  its  entirety  upon  all  state  and  local  organizations 
uni  Mil  less  upon  the  individaul  members  of  the  party.  Each  local  organization 
ntmi  fashion  its  actions  with  a  sensible  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  place  and 
lm  population.  It  would  be  folly  to  insist  on  special  labor  union  propaganda  in  a 
Ijpmlv  agricultural  district  and  vice  versa.  Nor  could  each  individual  member  be 
i a  1 1 ••  < *1  < * d  to  follow  all  the  lines  of  propagandist  activity  mentioned  in  this  report. 
Im  members  arc  men  and  women  of  different  inclinations,  training  and  gifts.  Some 
1 1 1,  |h>h|,  suited  by  temperament  and  ability  to  do  one  special  line  of  work  in.  the 
pmmnl  field  of  Socialist  propaganda  and  organization,  and  others,  another.  This. is 
ml  n ii l,i i ml  and  proper.  Ours  is  an  age  of  specialization,  and  the  complex  Socialist 
Huvmmmt  requires  specialists  in  all  branches  of  its  work.  We  need  the  theoreticians 
i  H , I  Mi,,  practical  workers;  the  propagandists  and  the  organizers;,  those  who  empba- 
1 1  *  i  |||,.  importance  of  present-day  reforms  on  the  lines  of  the  Socialist  program,  and 

11.. , vvlio  1 1  we  1 1  by  preference  on  the  ultimate  aims  of  our  movement;  those  who  do 
i  hi  lie  in  ovory  line  of  party  work,  and  those  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
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one  chosen  specialty,  and  only  through  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  these  di-  I 
vergent  activities  within  the  party,  will  the  party  itself  become  strong  and  influ*  1 
ential.  Unfortunately  our  members  are  sometimes  inclined  to  consider  the  activity  !| 
which  appeals  most  strongly  to  their  individual  bent  of  mind  and  temperament  a*s  I 
the  only  legitimate  and  useful  work  of  Socialism,  and  to  deprecate  all  other  work 
as  senseless  and  harmful.  This  irrational  attitude  is  largely  responsible  for  much 
of  the  acrimonious  discussion  and  paralyzing  factionalism  within  our  ranks.  It  is  ! 
a  sign  of  the  immaturity  of  our  movement,  and  the  sooner  we  learn  to  respect  and 
tolerate  each  other's  work,  views  and  inclinations,  the  better  for  the  movement  as  1 
a  whole. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  the  opportunities  for  the  Social-  1 
ist  movement  been  as  great  as  they  are  just  at  this  moment.  The  labor  movement  I 
is  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  expectancy — it  is  rapidly  approaching  the  turning  point  l| 
of  its  career.  Both  old  parties  are  demoralized  and  the  spurious  reform  movements  l| 
which  have  been  haunting  our  politics  of  late  years  are  thoroughly  discredited.  The 
only  thing  required  to  assure  to  the  Socialist  movement  a  steady,  rapid  and  healthy  I 
rise  in  this  country  is  a  systematic,  rational  and  harmonious  propaganda  work.  Wo] 
should  be  false  to  ourselves  and  false  to  our  trust  if  we  failed  to  discharge  this  su¬ 
preme  duty  to  our  party  and  our  cause. 

PRACTICAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  the  practical  work  of  Socialist  propaganda,  general  principles  often  remain  j 
sterile  unless  they  are  reduced  to  a  concrete  and  definite  program  of  action,  and 
my  suggestions  would  not  be  complete  without  specific  recommendations  for  such  a 
program. 

Our  party  organization  consists  of  local  subdivisions  supplemented  by  state  and1' 
national  committees.  The  locals  are  the  working  organs  of  the  party,  and  in  the 
last  instance  the  success  of  the  Socialist  propaganda  in  this  country  will  depend  | 
upon  the  work  of  the  locals.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  their  attention  will  be  constantly  directed  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  that  propaganda.  As  one  of  such  means  I  suggest  that  the  local  fl 
party  organizations  in  every  city,  town  and  locality  have  separate  standing  com-  ■ 
mittees  on  Education,  Literature,  Labor  Union  Propaganda,  Public  Affairs,  and  Or-  I 
ganizations.  These  committees  should  specialize  themselves  in  their  respective  I 
spheres,  and  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  state  and  national  organizations,  as  well  I 
as  with  the  members  of  their  own  locals. 

With  a  machinery  adapted  to  all  practical  requirements  of  our  movement,  wo 
will  be  less  apt  to  neglect  our  duties  and  opportunities. 

But  of  greater  practical  interest  to  this  Congress  is  the  wTork  of  the  national  j 
office  and  committees  of  the  party.  We  can  only  make  recommendations  for  tho, 
wokr  of  the  locals;  we  can  directly  prescribe  and  regulate  the  work  and  policies  of 
our  national  office. 

Our  National  Executive  Committee  can  accomplish  but  little  in  the  field  of  di¬ 
rect  and  independent  propaganda.  It  is  not  equipped  for  such  work,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  it  was  intended  to  charge  it  with  that  task.  The  regular,  annual  income  of  tho 
national  office  from  membership  dues  is  about  $25,000.  The  regular  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  fixed  charges  of  the  national  office,  such  as  rent,  salaries,  postage,  ex- 
pressage  and  printing,  foot  up  to  about  $15,000,  thus  leaving  about  $10,000  per  year, 
for  purposes  of  organization  and  propaganda. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  our  party  consists  of  over  3,000  locals,  and  that  the 
cost  of  each  organizer  and  lecturer  to  the  national  office  is  about  three  dollars  per 
day  in  the  average,  we  will  realize  the  futility  of  attempting  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  independent  general  organization  and  propaganda  from  the  national  office. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  party  the  National  Executive  Committee  should  i 
undertake  the  direct  work  of  Socialist  propaganda  only  on  special  occasions  and 
should  be  charged  with  the  systematic  work  of  organization  only  in  such  states  in 
which  our  movement  is  as  yet  practically  unorganized.  With  reference  to  the  or¬ 
ganized  movenlent,  its  main  function  should  be  to  guide  and  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  the  state  and  local  organizations  of  the  party.  It  should  provide  them  with  timely 
and  appropriate  propaganda  literature,  arrange  cross-country  lecture  tours  for  the 
state  organizations  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  and  maintain  at  its  own  expense  a# 
many  organizers  as  it  can  afford,  primarily  for  work  in  the  unorganized  territoriol 
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imd  in  the  labor  unions.  As  soon  as  a  special  event  of  importance  should  occur  in 
Miiy  part  of  the  country  calling  for  immediate  action  on  our  part,  such  as  an  ex- 
h-NHive  strike,  a  struggle  against  an  attack  upon  the  civic  liberties  of  the  people, 

•  I  ; i, 1 1 y  progressive  popular  movement,  the  National  Secretary  should  be  in  a  position 
1 1 »  send  some  or  all  of  such  organizers  to  the  place  of  battle  without  loss  of  time. 
I'lirse  organizers  would  in  such  cases  be  of  great  value  to  the  movement,  not  only 

•  hi  account  of  their  personal  work,  but  also,  and  perhaps  more  so,  on  account  of  the 
ifniioral  experience  which  they  will  have  gained  in  such  struggles  and  which  will 

•  mi  hie  them  to  organize  the  local  Socialists  for  effective  support  of  such  struggles. 

I,  therefore,  recommend: 

1.  That  the  National  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  publish  periodically 
inopaganda  booklets,  tracts  and  leaflets  on  the  general  subject  of  the  aims  and  meth- 

•  I  i  of  the  Socialist  movement,  as  well  as  upon  special  phases  of  the  latter,  notably 
1 1  i  bearing  upon  the  struggles  of  labor  and  other  progressive  social  movements,  and 
1. 1 uni  the  most  important  events  and  conditions  arising  in  the  industrial,  political  and 
..••ml  life  of  the  country.  Such  booklets,  tracts  and  leaflets,  as  well  as  all  other 
literature  or  Socialism,  to  be  handled  by  the  National  Literature  Bureau,  and  to  be 
hi  Id  to  the  local  and  state  organizations  as  nearly  as  possible  at  cost.  The  National 
n -r  rotary  shall  be  authorized  to  place  the  work  of  the  Literature  Bureau  in  charge 
■  •  i  a  special  assistant  who  shall  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 

2.  That  the  National  Executive  Committee  be  uthorized  to  employ  special 
I tM*. hirers  for  the  propaganda  of  Socialism  among  the  labor  unions,  and  special  or- 
(Minizers  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  all  extraordinary  struggles  and  movements  in 

lii<  li  the  support  of  the  party  may  be  proper. 

All  restrictions  as  to  the  compensation  of  such  special  lecturers  and  organizers 
Mini  n, s  to  their  right  to  enter  the  territories  of  organized  states  shall  be  removed. 

3.  That  the  Official  Monthly  Bulletin  be  converted  into  an  organ  for  the  fur- 
i  lirnince  of  the  propaganda  of  Socialism.  All  important  official  reports  and  announce- 
ino n ts  to  be  published  in  brief  and  concise  form,  all  personal  correspondence  and 
mu  Hors  of  trivial  routine  to  be  eliminated,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  space  in  the 
bulletin  to  be  given  to  accounts  of  the  more  important  propaganda  work  of  the  na- 

1  to  the  discussion  of  new  and  effective 

Fraternally  submitted, 

Morris  Hillquit. 

compensation  act.  The  comrades  who 
were  elected  went  to  work  and  studied 
the  question,  drafted  a  somewhat  im¬ 
perfect  plan  of  a  compensation  act,  but 
the  best  they  could  suggest  under  the 
circumstances,  appeared  ‘before  the 
commission  at  the  public  hearing,  and 
urged  the  passage  of  their  act.  The 
impression  that  they  made  upon  the 
representatives  of  organized  labor  who 
happened  to  be  present  was  so  favor¬ 
able  that  that  very  same  day  a  coalition 
was  formed,  the  Socialists  were  officially 
admitted  to  the  joint  conference  with 
organized  labor  and  within  the  three  or 
four  months  that  we  have  been  work¬ 
ing  with  them,  we  actually  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
organized  labor  of  New  York.  Now,  if 
you  know  the  conditions,  if  you  know 
the  conservative  character  of  organized 
labor  in  New  York,  if  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  relations  of  the  unions 
in  New  York  to  the  Socialist  Party, 
you  will  know  that  this  indicates 
practically  a  revolution  in  our  relations 
with  them.  They  received  us  with  some 


llmml,  state  and  local  organizations, 
mol  hods  of  propaganda. 


DEL.  HILLQUIT  then  read  the  rc- 
in  u  t  on  propaganda.  After  reading  the 
i "I lowing  paragraph: 

"A  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  is 
Hi  Ibis  time  before  the  United  States 

•  niigress;  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Now  Jersey,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  legislative  commissions  have 
b« ni  appointed  to  examine  the  sub- 
h  ‘  I he  said: 

Mere  let  me  state  parenthetically 
wliat  I  meant  by  this  reference  to  the 

•  Hprrience  of  the  New  York  Socialists. 
In  New  York,  as  you  may  know,  the 
inivernor  appointed  a  commission  to  in- 
VrMigate  the  workings  of  employer’s 
liability  laws,  and  to  propose  changes 

•  n  amendments,  if  required.  The 
I  i. ides  Unionists  took  it  up,  and 
I'limed  a  joint  committee  from  all  the 
M  iih.il  bodies  in  the  greater  city.  The 
Hneialists,  as  too  often  happens,  neg- 
I •  eli'il  their  opportunities  until  the  last 
Imni  Then  they  woke  up  about  it  and 
i  In  led  a  committee  to  co-operate  with 
"ir.inized  labor  for  the  enactment  of 
!»'mi  station,  and  the  passage  of  the 
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misgiving,  some  suppressed  feeling  of 
distrust,  but  as  we  went  on  work¬ 
ing  with  them,  sitting  down  with  them, 
discussing  point  after  point,  without 
making  propaganda  speeches  on  every 
point,  but  just  taking  up  the  business 
before  us,  they  gradually  began  to  see 
that  the  Socialists,  after  all,  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  and  ever  since 
that  time  in  every  important  move,  in 
a  demonstration  or  a  hearing,  or  other¬ 
wise,  they  always  put  the  Socialists  to 
the  front.  At  the  legislative  hearing 
some  members  of  the  commission,  in¬ 
cluding  our  friend,  John  Mitchell, 
taunted  them  with  it,  and  they  said  to 
the  workers,  “You  have  become  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  radical  because  you  are 
under  the  influence,  of  the  Socialists/' 
and  these  conservative  trades  unionists 
got  up  and  said,  “We  are  proud  of  it.” 
This  is  the  way  they  answered  that 
taunt.  The  Trades  Unions  of  New 
York  have  called  a  convention  for  the 
25th  of  this  month  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  discussing  and  acting  upon  this 
proposed  compensation  act.  •  The  legis¬ 
lature  gave  them  a  law  which  is  an 
abortion  in  every  way,  and  the  workers 
have  learned  enough  from  their  contact 
with  us  to  reject  it  with  scorn  and  to 
demand  a  true,  live,  comprehensive 
compensation  act.  In  that  convention 
the  Socialists  wilb  be  represented;  So¬ 
cialists  have  been  selected  as  speakers, 
the  Socialists  will  be  very  large,  in  the 
management  of  the  entire  affair,  there 
probably  will  be  a  couple  of  hundred 
trades  unions  represented  through 
delegates. 

Now  that,  comrades,  is  the  result  of 
only  about  three  months’  work  carried 
on  by  a  handful  of  Socialist  comrades 
in  New  York.  It  has  shown  us  at 
least  one  thing:  that  in  practical  agita¬ 
tion  it  is  the.  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  Socialists  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Socialist  Party  to  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  working 
men,  and  to  acquire  that  position  of 
intellectual  leadership  in  the  labor 
movement  which  our  comrades  in  other 
countries  have  won  long  ago. 

Del.  Hillquit  then  continued  the 
reading  of  his  report.  While  reading 
the  paragraph  on  “Specialization  and 
Co-operation,”  he  said: 

If  you  coolly  analyze  those  phrases 
that  we  have  coined  of  late:  the  im- 
possibilist,  the  direct  actionist,  the  non- 
actionist,  and  ask  what  they  mean,  you 
will  find  that  they  practically  stand  in 
most  cases  for  some  particular  in¬ 


dividual  and  perfectly  legitimate  in¬ 
clination  of  a  certain  member  or  group 
of  members,  and  instead  of  recognizing 
that  each  member  may  follow  his  own 
inclination  so  long  as  he  remains  within 
the  scope  of  the  Socialist  propaganda, 
that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  engage 
in  that  line  of  work  which  he  can  do 
the  best,  we,  say  that  the  man  who 
does  work  which  is  socialistic  work, 
but  does  not  appeal  to  me,  is  an  im- 
possibilist  or  an  opportunist. 

Delegate  Hillquit  then  concluded  the 
reading  of  his  report.  After  reading 
the.  first  recommendation,  he  said: 

I  here  desire  to  insert  a  second 
recommendation,  not  printed  in  this  re¬ 
port,  at  the  suggestion  of  Local  New 
York: 

“2.  That  the  National  Office  furnish 
the  labor  papers  free  with  plate  service 
presenting  the  Socialist  position  to  the 
trade  union  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
offsetting  the  anti-socialist  articles 
furnished  to  the  labor  press  by  the 
civic  federation  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  L 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded 
that  the  report  and  recommendations 
be  accepted. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard 
the  report  and  recommendations. 

DEL.  BRANSTETTER  (Okla.):  I 
am  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
report  at  this  time,  for  the  reason  that 
the  National  Woman’s  Committee  has 
been  working  directly  amongst  the 
women  upon  the  woman  question  for 
two  years  past,  and  o'ur  report  has  not 
been  read,  has  not  been  heard  by  this 
congress,  and  the  acceptance  of  Com-  ; 
rade  Hillquit’s  report  in  its  entirety 
would  cut  out  any  possible  changes 
which  the  woman’s  committee  may 
wish  to  make,  and  in  fairness  to  the 
woman’s  committeee  I  request  the 
holding  over  of  this  report  until  after 
the.  readiner  of  our  report. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  will! 
state  for  the  benefit  of  the  delegates 
that  the  preliminary  .matter  in  this  re¬ 
port  does  not  affect  any  committee  that 
exists  and  that  the  only  matter  that 
might  affect  them  is  contained  in  the 
recommendations;  and  that  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  receive  the  report 
and  then  act  on  the  recommendations 
seriatim;  and  that  would  in  no  way  j 
affect  the  woman’s  committee  or  any  I 
other  committee.  I  therefore  accept  ' 
the  motion  that  has  been  made  to  re-  1 
ceive  the  report,  and  that  the  recom- 1 
mendations  be  acted  on  seriatim. 
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DEL.  HURST  (R.  I.):  Would  that 
preclude  the  offering  of  resolutions  on 
pr<  >paganda? 

I  I  IE  CHAIRMAN:  No. 

DEL.  O’HARE  (Kans.) :  A  point  of 
lnlnrmation.  In  the  recommendation 
r.  to  the  National  Bulletin,  I  would 
I  IK  r  to  ask  the  chairman  if  he  has  any 
i  •  ■  i  o m m endations  as  to  how  that 
bulletin  is  going  to  get  into  the  hands 
■  I  die  membership.  I  find  that  it  is 
I •  t  i ncipally  used  as  shelf  paper,  and  it 
i  i  decidedly  expensive  shelf  paper.  I 
hi  mid  like  to  have  some  information 
•  m  diat  subject. 

1‘1-IE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  will 
il.ilc  that  when  these  various  recom¬ 
mendations  come  up  in  their  order, 
matters  pertaining  to  them  may  then 
be  considered.  My  proposition  now  is, 

I lial  we  get  into  a  parliamentary  posi- 
i  util  where  we  can  proceed  in  order. 
I, el  us  not  make  any  unneccessary 
peeches.  If  the  report  of  the  com- 
mil  tee  is  received  and  the  various 
recommendations  are  to  be  brought  up 
ieiiatim,  then  the  various  phases  of 
lliese  various  matters  can  be  discussed 
i ml  questions  asked. 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.):  At  this  moment, 
il  it  would  be  in  order,  I  should  like 
lo  introduce  a  resolution  which  would 
be  an  addition  to  the  recommendations 
id  I  he  committee  and  would,  I  believe, 
be  Number  5  of  the  recommendations. 

L I  IE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  is 
nude  to  add  another  recommendation. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  I  will  adopt  that. 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.) :  Since  we 
have  no  committee  on  propaganda  as 
We  ought  to  have,  I  move  you  that 
Number  2  and  Number  3  be  referred  to 
i lir  Committee  on  Constitution,  because 
1  hey  pertain  to  constitutional  changes; 
und  Number  1  ought  to  go  to  the  Corn- 
mil  lee  on  Resolutions,  where  it  can  be 
changed  somewhat,  and  then  adopted. 

I  111  ink  we  ought  to  have  these  matters 
before  us  in  proper  concrete,  shape. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  will 
ipd  receive  this  motion  for  this  reason, 
I  mm  ause  the  question  is  on  receiving  the 
feport  and  taking  up  the  recommenda- 
l inns  seriatim;  and  when  these  recom¬ 
mendations  are.  reached  in  their  order, 
1 1 1 c  v  can  be  referred  to  the  proper  corn- 
mil  Ire  by  motion  made  at  that  time. 
I  Ids  motion  is  entirely  anticipatory. 

DDL.  BERGEjR:  I  will  vote  for  the 
und  ion  to  receive  it,  but  nothing  else. 
N  mu  have  no  right  to  put  a  double  mo- 
linn  in  that  way. 


THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  part  is, 
that  the  report  be  received;  that 
amounts  to  nothing;  and  then  consider 
the  recommendations  seriatim.  Those 
in  favor  of  receiving  the  report  and 
acting  upon  the  recommendations 
seriatim  say  aye. 

The  motion  was  declared  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  recom- 
mendation  is  before  you  as  read. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  I  want  to 
say  as  one  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitution,  that  each  one  of  these 
recommendations  is  covered  in  some 
way  by  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitution. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  three 
recommendations,  first  read,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Constitution. 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.) :  Perhaps  I  have 
these  last  recommendations  more 
clearly  in  mind.  They  are: 

The  congress  strongly  advises  all 
state  and  local  organizations  of  the 
party  to  give  careful  study  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  workmen’s  compensation  laws, 
to  train  a  corps  of  speakers  and 
writers  qualified  to  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  inaugurate  a  systematic  and 
persistent  campaign  for  the  enactment 
of  such  laws  and  for  their  improve¬ 
ment  in  any  cases  where  they  may  be 
enacted  in  an  unsatisfactory  form.  ^ 

The  congress  instructs  the  National 
Executive  Committee  to  assume  the 
duty  of  correlating  the  efforts  of  the 
various  state  and  local  organizations  on 
this  line,  assisting  them  in  the  collection 
and  exchange  of  information,  the 
training  of  speakers  and  writers,  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  litera¬ 
ture,  so  as  to  give  the  movement  a 
nation  wide  scope. 

The  congress  invites  the  labor  unions 
of  all  trades  and  industries  to  join  with 
the  party  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work,  and  urges  the  party  organizations 
in  every  industrial  center  to  enter  into 
conference  with  the  local  central  labor 
bodies  for  that  purpose. 

These  recommendations  were  over¬ 
looked  and  Comrade  Hillquit  has  ac¬ 
cepted  them  as  the  fifth  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  Comrade  Berger’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  alderman-at-large  has 
demoralized  him  somewhat.  He  seems 
to  think  that  nothing  can  be  done  ex¬ 
cept  through  a  committee.  I  don’t  see 
the  necessity  or  economy  of  sending 
this  to  a  committee  only  to  come  back 
for  action  again.  I  think  thse  recom- 
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mendations  which  follow  the  report 
are  ready  for  discussion  and  I  think 
they  can  be  fully  disposed  of  at  the 
present  time.  We  gain  absolutely 
nothing,  and  we  double  our  work,  if 
we  refer  this  to  committees  to  be  re¬ 
ported  back  to  be  discussed  and  acted 
upon  again.  I  think,  comrades,  whether 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  these  recom 
mendations,  you  should  express  your¬ 
selves  directly.  There  is  just  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  three  that  affects 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  they  can  take  that  and  put  it 
in  proper  form  and  language  and  em¬ 
body  it  in  the  constitution;  but  as  to 
the  rest,  they  constitute  one  whole  or 
series  of  recommendations  as  to  propa¬ 
ganda  on  which  we  are  now  ready  to 
act.  We  either  accept  them  or  reject 
them,  but  we  gain  absolutely  nothing 
by  putting  them  in  cold  storage  and 
then  getting  them  back  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  start  discussing  them  over 
again  from  the  beginning. 

DEL.  FURMAN  (N.  Y.) :  At  the 
Borough  meeting  of  Kings  County  I 
was  instructed  to  bring  up  something 
like  this  and  with  one  exception  Com¬ 
rade  Hillquit’s  report  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  largely  cover  what  we  wanted  to 
do.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  motion, 
but  I  want  to  precede  the  motion  with 
a  few  remarks.  In  the  Borough  of 
Kings  we  suffer  from  lack  of  speakers 
and  we  find  a  great  necessity  of  a  re¬ 
port  of  statistics  being  published  once 
a  month,  so  that  the  speakers  may 
have  them  and  keep  posted,  so  that  no 
one  from  the  audience  can  throw  them 
down.  The  proposition  from  the 
Borough  of  Kings  is  that  a  monthly 
bulletin  of  statistics  be  published,  and 
that  some  one  be  engaged  for  that 
purpose,  not  only  to  publish  the  statis¬ 
tics,  but  to  index  the  statistics,  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  referred  to,  giving 
the  authorities  from  which  the  statistics 
are  secured,  like  killing  working  people 
on  railroads,  explosions  in  mines,  so  as 
to  keep  up  to  date  the  statistical 
propaganda  among  ypung  speakers. 

DEL.  COHEN  (Pa.):  For  the  reso¬ 
lutions  committee  I  want  to  say  that  all 
of  these  were  before  that  committee 
last  night  and  acted  upon  favorably, 
and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  I  do 
not  see  why  you  could  not  act  upon 
them  right  now. 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.):  I  entirely 
disagree  with  Comrade  Hillquit  and 
agree  with  Comrade  Berger.  Anything 
pertaining'  to  the  Executive  Committee 


is  a  matter  to  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Constitution,  and  the 
other  matter  should  go  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions  committee,  and  inasmuch  as  there 
are  various  propositions  along  this 
same  line  which  will  be  offered,  they 
should  all  be  referred  to  the  committees 
and  then  let  them  work  out  some  pro¬ 
gramme  and  present  it  to  the  congress, 
and  then  you  can  decide  upon  them  as 
a  whole  here  and  not  take  each  one  and 
decide  it  piecemeal,  without  regard  to 
the  others.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
occupying  time  in  that  manner.  In 
order  to  facilitate  matters,  anything 
relating  to  the  constitution  should  be 
at  once  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Constitution,  and  anything  pertaining 
properly  to  resolutions  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  committee.  Then  we  will 
have  order.  Then  we  can  pass  on  the 
various  propositions  presented  clearly 
and  understanding^. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  constitution  of 
the  National  Socialist  Party.  The 
recommendations  of  Comrade  Hillquit, 
the  first  three,  are  now  covered  by  the 
national  constitution.  The  others  will 
be  covered  in  the  new  constitution  and 
that  covers  it  all. 

DEL.  M’DERMOTT  (Mont.):  T 
don’t  believe  I  care  to  vote  on  that 
matter  until  I  know  what  other  matters 
will  be  brought  before  us  in  relation  to 
the  constitution.  I  don’t  think  it  is 
fair  to  ask  us  to  vote  on  these  proposi¬ 
tions  until  we  know  all  that  will  be  be-- 
fo,re  us  and  know  all  that  will  come 
after,  and  some  of  which  may  conflict. 

The  motion  to  refer  was  then  put  and 
declared  carried  as  to  recommendation 
1,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Constitution.  j 

On  motion,  recommendations  2  and  3 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Constitution. 

On  motion,  recommendation  4  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  Number  4  re¬ 
fers  to  the  monthly  bulletin. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  I  move  that  we 
reconsider  and  that  it  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Constitution. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  motion,  recommendation  5  was 
sent  to  the.  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.) :  I  wish  to 
present  this  written  motion:  “That  a 
Committee  on  Congressional  Pro¬ 
gramme,  to  consist  of  nine  members,  be 
chosen  by  this  congress  to  report  a 
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programme  for  this  year’s  congres- 
mnal  campaign,  the  same  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  party  referendum  after 
notion  by  the  congress.  The  pro- 
? •  I'iimme  shall  state  among  other  mat¬ 
in  s  the  attitude  of  the  party  nationally 
relative  to  these  subjects:  Unemploy¬ 
ment,  Industrial  Compensation,  Con- 
rrvation,  Hunger  Tariff,  International 
Trace  and  Judicial  Usurpation.” 

( )n  motion,  this  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  has  a 
resolution  sent  by  Local  Aberdeen,  as 
lullows:  “That  the  National  Executive 
Committee  shall  institute  a  special 
national  committee,  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  residing  in  practically  every  state, 
uch  members  to  be  Socialists  and 
members  of  some  union.  This  commit- 
lee  shall,  as  far  as  they  can  without  pay, 
investigate  all  matters  wherein  the 
party  may  co-operate  with  unions 
economically,  and  wherein  unions  may. 
be  induced  to  accept  our  political  pro¬ 
gramme;  this  committee  shall  advise 
i lie  National  Executive  Committtee  in 
.,11  such  matters,  but  shall  have  no 
executive  authority.” 


On  motion,  this  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Immigration  is  next 
in  order. 

DEL.  STREBEL:  The  tellers  are 
ready  to  report  on  the  election  of  the 
Committee  on  Governent  by  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  figures  are  as  follows: 
Jacobsen,  55;  Thompson,  51;  Rose,  45; 
Branstetter,  43;  McLevy,  43;  Collins, 
42;  Osborne,  33;  Royal  14,  Hutchisson. 
13.  The  following  therefore  are  elected 
to  serve  on  this  committee:  Jacobsen. 
Thompson,  Rose,  Branstetter  and 
McLevy. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  tellers.  If  there  is  no 
objection,  I  declare  the  five  first  named 
elected  to  said  committee.  The  next 
business  is  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Immigration  and  I  shall  receive 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  the.  com¬ 
mittee.  Delegate  Wanhope  will  speak 
for  the  majority. 

Delegate  Wanhope  then  read  the  ma¬ 
jority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Im¬ 
migration,  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION. 


The  Socialist  party  aims  to  realize  a  system  of  society  in  which  economic  class 
distinctions  the  foundation  of  all  other  class  distinctions  shall  no  longer  exist,  and 
in  which  all  human  beings  without  regard  to  nationality  or  race  shall  have  equal 
opportunities  as  members  of  the  industrial  army  of  the  world.  ...  ... 

In  the  struggle  for  the  realization  of  our  social  ideals  it  is  the  duty  ot  tne 
Socialist  party  to  combat  vigorously  all  those  tendencies  of  the  capitalist  system 
which  weaken  the  working  classes  of  the  different  countries  in  their  struggle  for 
.  macipation  and  to  promote  and  accelerate  all  those  tendencies  which  increase  their 
power  of  resistance,  raise  their  standard  of  living  and  facilitate  the  organization  and 
propaganda  of  the  most  militant  and  intelligent  portions  of  the  working  class. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  our  present  decaying  capitalistic  system  generates 
many  contradictory  phases  and  antagonisms  which  at  times  compel  the  Socialist 
movement  in  its  efforts  to  conform  its  acts  to  the  present  and  immediate  interests 
i , |  the  working  class,  to  come  into  apparent  conflict  with  its  ultimate  ideals.  1ms, 
however  is  an  unavoidable  condition  of  the  general  law  of  social  progress.  We 
work  toward  our  ultimate  ideals  through  and  despite  these  apparent  contradictions. 
We  recognize  with  Marx  that  the  progress  of  working  class  emancipation  does  not 
proceed  uniformly  and  by  identical  methods  in  all  countries,  but  that  the  working 
.  lass  of  each  nation  will  have  first  to  settle  matters  with  its  own  ruling  class  before 
absolute  international  working  class  solidarity  can  be  realized. 

The  general  question  of  Immigration  and  Emigration  with  its  multitude  of  con- 
|| Ding  elements  falls  clearly  into  the  category  of  contradictions  referred  to  above. 
In  a  conflict  between  ultimate  ideals  and  immediate  class  interests,  the^  law  of  self- 
povernment  asserts  itself  above  all  ultimate  ideals.  The  Socialist  Party  in  its  present 
m  l  i vities  cannot  outrun  the  general  development  of  the  working  class,  but  must 
I  , , •  | ,  step  with  it.  We  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  that 
l lie  Socialists  “fight  for  the  immediate  aims,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  immediate 
1 1 1 1  crests  of  the  working  class,”  and  that  precisely  “in  the  movement  of  the  present 
wr  also  represent  and  take  care  of  the  future”  of  our  movement. 

In  advocating  the  policy  of  restricted  immigration,  or  even  the  exclusion  of 
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specific  races,  we  are  not  necessarily  in  contradiction  with  the  essential  principles 
of  solidarity  of  the  working  class.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  this  policy 
may,  under  some  conditions,  and  especially  under  present  conditions  in  the  United] 
States,  be  the  most  effective  means  of  promoting  the  ultimate  realization  of  inter¬ 
national  and  inter-racial  solidarity. 

We  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  International  Congress  at  Stuttgart  to 
the  effect  that  “Immigration  and  Emigration  of  workingmen  are  phenomena  as  in¬ 
separable  from  the  substance  of  capitalism  as  unemployment,  over-production  and 
under-consumption  of  the  working  man,  and  that  they  are  frequently  one  of  the 
means  to  reduce  the  share  of  the  working  men  in  the  product  of  labor,  and  that  they 
at  times  assume  abnormal  dimensions  through  political,  religious  and  national  perse-.  () 
cution.” 

Also  we  thoroughly  endorse  the  statement  of  the  same  body  that  “it  is  the  duty 
of  organized  working  men  to  protect  themselves  against  the  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  life  which  frequently  results  from  the  mass  import  of  unorganized  working  men.” 

We  believe  that  this  statement  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  working  class  of  each  nation  has  first 
to  settle  matters  with  its  own  ruling  class ;  if  it  be  furthermore  admitted  that  by  de¬ 
fending  the  immediate  interests  of  the  working  class  we  are  taking  care  of  the 
ultimate  ideals  of  the  future;  and  if  it  be  finally  admitted  that  the  principle  of 
national  autonomy  prevents  the  International  Congresses  of  the  Socialist  Party  from 
laying  down  specific  rules  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  general  principles  recognized 
as  valid  by  all  Socialists:  then  we  may  well  cede  the  right  of  the  International 
Congress  to  declare  that  it  “sees  no  proper  solution  of  these  difficulties  in  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  definite  races  and  nations  from  immigration,”  and  nevertheless  deny  that 
an  opposite  policy  is  necessarily  “in  conflict  with  the  principle  of  proletarian 
solidarity.” 

For  this  reason  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  endorsing  every 
demand  and  position  taken  by  the  International  Congress  in  its  resolution  on  Immi¬ 
gration,  with  the  exception  of  those  passages  which  refer  to  specific  restriction  or 
to  the  exclusion  of  definite  races  or  nations.  _  JJ 

We  do  not  believe  that  such  measures  are  necessarily  “fruitless  and  reactionary’ 
as  stated  by  the  International  Congress,  but  on  the  contrary  are  convinced  that  any 
measures  which  do  not  conform  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  working  class  in 
the  United  States  are  fruitless  and  reactionary. 

Such  a  measure  or  measures  would  place  the  Socialist  Party  in  opposition  to 
the  most  militant  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  organized  workers  of  the  United 
States,  those  whose  assistance  is  indispensable  to  the  purpose  of  elevating  ;the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  to  political  power. 

We  have  no  special  recommendations  to  make  that  would  enlarge  upon  the 
general  position  on  Immigration  and  Emigration  taken  by  the  International  Congress 
in  its  Stuttgart  resolutions.  But  the  present  conditions  compel  us  to  make  an  im¬ 
portant  exception  in  the  matter  of  exclusion  of  immigrants  from  specific  and  definite 
nations.  This  exception  refers  altogether  to  the  mass  immigration  of  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Coreans  and  Hindus  to  the  United  States.  We  advocate  the  unconditional 
exclusion  of  these  races,  not  as  races  per  se — not  as  peoples  with  definite  physiological 
characteristics — but  for  the  evident  reason  that  these  peoples  occupy  definite  portions 
of  the  earth  in  which  they  are  so  far  behind  the  general  modern  development  of 
industry,  psychologically  as  well  as  economically,  that  they  constitute  a  drawback, 
an  obstacle  and  menace  to  the  progress  of  the  most  aggressive,  militant  and  intelli¬ 
gent  elements  of  our  working  class  population.  _  1 

The  larger  and  more  powerful  elements  of  our  ruling  classes,  the  great  capital¬ 
ists,  the  real  and  effective  opponents  of  the  militant  working  class,  are  the  real  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  immigration  from  those  countries,  and  being  well  aware  that  these  immi¬ 
grants  are  acustomed  to  a  much  lower  standard  of  living  and  do  not  easily  assimi¬ 
late  with  the  other  elements  of  our  population,  use  every  means,  legal  and  illegal, 
to  encourage  the  immigration  of  these  peoples  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  an 
effective  competitor  against  the  progressive  elements  of  the  working  class,  serves .  to 
lower  their  standard  of  living,  and  constitutes  a  formidable  factor  in  perpetuating 
division  among  the  workers  by  subordinating  class  issues  to  racial  antagonisms  and 
thus  tends  to  prolong  the  system  of  capitalistic  exploitation.  For  this  reason  the 
exclusion  laws  already  on  the  statute  books  are  not  only  not  enforced,  but  are  made 
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l.i iRcly  inoperative  by  the  influence  of  the  powerful  interests  which  desire  that 
111  is  immigration  shall  continue. 

It  is  true  that  this  legislation  -was  passed  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the  middle 
,  |,ISS  in  its  vain  struggle  to  avoid  political  and  economic  extinction,  but  it  has  so 
happened  that  this  legislation  promotes  the  interests  of  the  working  class  rather 
l It. m  those  of  its  originators. 

The  exclusion  of  the  above-mentioned  peoples  does  not  prevent  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  middle  classes,  but  it  does,  on  the  other  hand,  assist  the  workers  by  less- 
,  i hug  unemployment,  maintaining  the  standard  of  living,  minimizing  the  number 
"I  possible  strike-breakers  and  lessening  the  various  race  problems .  which  tend  to 
,  mi  fuse  and  divert  the  working  class  in  its  struggle  for  final  emancipation. 

In  view  of  the  already  existing  race  problem  bequeathed  to  this  country  by  for¬ 
mer  chattel  slavery,  every  mass  immigration  of  the  peoples  referred  to  tends  to 
itld  to  and  intensify  race  issues  and  relegate  the  class  war  to  the  real  by  weak- 
,  uing  the  political  and  economic  labor  organizations  and  substituting  an  Asiatic 
i ii H Idle  class  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  the  American.  The  continuity  of 
in  1 1  mass  immigration  would  undoubtedly  prolong  the  life  of  capitalism  in  this 
,  inintry  and  constitute  a  most  formidable  factor,  in  retarding  and  relegating  to  the 
l.ir  distant  future  the  realization  of  our  social  ideals. 

Just  as  emphatically  as  we  insist  on  the  exclusion  of  the  races  named  above,  so 
i. v , •  on  , the  other  hand  insist  that  our  position  shall  not  be  construed  as  applicable 
in  those  immigrants  of  other  races  and  nations. who  have  behind  them  a  long  history 
•  I  faithful  service  in  the  struggle  of  the  working  class  and  which  contain  most  val¬ 
uable  revolutionary  elements  much  needed  here  in  our  common  conflict  with  th? 
i-Hploiting  classes.  . 

Especially  does  this  exception  refer  to  immigrant  laws  from  all  countries,  who, 

1 1 1 1 « >ugh  long  centuries  of  association,  not  only  in  struggles  against  race  oppression, 
hut  in  the  general  labor  struggle,  have  become  an  integral  and  essential  part  in  the 
"Mild’s  revolutionary  forces.  # 

Also,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  wc  are  in  full  agreement  with,  the 
p.c.ilion  taken  by  the  International  Congresses  which  demand  freedom  of  immigra- 
1 1 1  iii  and  emigration  for  political  refugees,  regardless  of  their  race  or  nationality. 

The  Committee  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion  after  several  years  of  careful 
<  I  tidy  of  all  available  data.  So  far  as  the  time  limits  of  this  convention  permit, 
individual  members  of  this  Committee  are  prepared  to  state  the  general  and  spe- 
i  I  lie  reasons  that  have  led  them  to  the  position  taken  in  this  report. 

We  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
Til. i  has  been  accumulated  on  this  question,  an.  amount  which  precludes  the.presen- 
hilinn  of  anything  more  than  a  general  conclusion.  We  would  recommend,  in.  ad.di- 
Iimii,  that  this  mass  of  data  be  arranged  systematically,  with  a  view  to  publication 
In  book  form  for  the  education  of  the  party  membership  on  this  complicated  and 
Important  question. 

I'inaly,  we  recommend  the  continuation  of  this  committee  with,  the  same  mem- 
I m  is,  or  others,  as  the  Convention  may  decide,  for  the  general  opinion  of  this  Com- 
Hilll.ee  is  that  this  question  is  in  no  sense  exhausted,  and  that  new  and  peculiar 
pluses  of  it  appear  from  year  to  year  which  imperatively  demand  attention. 

Ernest  Untermann,  Chairman. 
Victor  Berger, 

Joshua  Wanhope. 


rilE  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard 
l  Ik  majority  report.  There  is  a 
minority  report,  which  will  now  be 
pi «  seated  by  Comrade  Spargo. 

Comrade  Spargo  then  read  the 
minority  report  of  the  committee  as 
Mlows: 

MINORITY  REPORT  ON  IMMI¬ 
GRATION. 

A I  the  International  Socialist  Con¬ 


gress  held  at  Stuttgart  in  1908  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  upon  the  subject  of 
immigration  was  adopted: 

“Immigration  and  emigration  of 
workingmen  are  phenomena  as  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  substance  of  capitalism 
as  unemployment,  overproduction  and 
underconsumption  of  the  workingmen; 
they  are  frequently  one  of  the.  means  to 
reduce  the  share  of  the  workingmen  in 
the  product  of  labor,  and  at  times  they 
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assume  abnormal  dimensions  through 
political,  religious  and  national  persecu¬ 
tions. 

“The  congress  does  not  consider  ex¬ 
ception  measures  of  any  kind,  economic 
or  political,  the  means  for  removing 
any  danger  which  may  arise  to  the 
working  class  from  immigration  and 
emigration,  since  such  measures  are 
fruitless  and  reactionary,  especially  not 
the  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  emi¬ 
gration  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
nations  and  races. 

“At  the  same  time  the  congress  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  organized 
workingmen  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  lowering  of  their  standard 
of  life,  which  frequently  results  from 
the  mass  import  of  unorganized  work¬ 
ingmen.  The  congress  declares  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  prevent  the  import  and 
export  of  strike  breakers. 

“The  congress  recognizes  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  in  many  cases  confront  the 
workingmen  of  the  countries  of  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  capitalist  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  mass  immigration  of 
unorganized  workingmen  accustomed 
to  a  lower  standard  of  life  and  coming 
from  countries  of  prevalently  agricul¬ 
tural  and  domestic  civilization,  and  also 
the  dangers  which  confront  them  in 
certain  forms  of  immigration. 

“But  the  congress  sees  no  proper  so¬ 
lution  of  these  difficulties  in  the  ex 
elusion  of  definite  nations  or  races  from 
immigration,  a  policy  which  is  besides 
in  conflict  with  the  principles  of  pro¬ 
letarian  solidarity. 

“The  congress,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  measures: 

“I. — For  the  Countries  of  Immigra¬ 
tion — • 

“1.  Prohibition  of  the  export  and 
import  of  such  workingmen  who  have 
entered  into  a  contract  which  deprives 
them  of  the  liberty  to  dispose  of  their 
labor  power  and  wages. 

“2.  Legislation  shortening  the  work¬ 
day,  fixing  a  minimum  wage,  regulating 
the  sweating  system  and  house  industry 
and  providing  for  strict  supervision  of 
sanitary  and  dwelling  conditions. 

“3.  Aboltion  of  all  restrictions  which 
exclude  definite  nationalities  or  races 
from  the  right  to  sojourn  in  the 
country  and  from  the  political  and 
economic  rights  of  the  natives  or  make 
the  acquisition  of  these  rights  more 
difficult  for  them.  It  also  demands  the 
greatest  latitude  in  the  laws  of  naturali¬ 
zation. 

“4.  For  the  trade  unions  of  all 


countries  the  following  principles  shall 
have  universal  application  in  connection  | 
with  it: 

“(a)  Unrestricted  admission  of  im-1 
migrated  workingmen  to  the  trade 
unions  of  all  countries. 

“(b)  Facilitating  the  admission  of  ] 
members  by  means  of  fixing  reasonable 
admission  fees. 

“(c)  Free  transfer  from  organiza-  ' 
tions  of  one  country  to  those  of  the 
other  upon  the  discharge  of  the  mem-  j 
bership  obligations  towards  the  former  , 
organization. 

“(d)  The  making  of  internationl  j 
trade  union  agreements  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  regulating  these  questions  in  a 
definite,  and  proper  manner  and  en- 
abl'ing  the  realization  of  these  prin-  I 
ciples  on  an  international  scope. 

“5.  Support  of  trade  unions  of  those 
countries  from  which  the  immigration 
is  chiefly  recruited. 

“II. — For  the  Countries  of  Emigra¬ 
tion — • 

“1.  Active  propaganda  for  trade 
unionism. 

“2.  Enlightenment  of  the  working¬ 
man  and  the  public  at  large  on  the  true 
condition  of  labor  in  the  countries  of  1 
immigration. 

“3.  Concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
the.  trade  unions,  of  all  countries  in  all 
matters  of  labor  immigration  and  emi¬ 
gration. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  emigration 
of  workingmen  is  often  artificially 
stimulated  by  railway  and  steamship 
companies,  land  speculators  and  other 
swindling  concerns,  through  false  and 
lying  promises  to  workingmen,  the 
congress  demands: 

“Control  of  the  steamship  agencies 
and  emigration  bureaus  and  legal  and 
administrative  measures  against  them  1 
in  order  to  prevent  that  emigration  be 
abused  in  the  interests  of  such  capi-  j 
talist  concerns. 

“HI.  Regulation  of  the  system  of 
transportation,  especially  on  ships. 
Employment  of  inspectors  with  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers,  who  should  be  se-  j 
lected  by  the  organized  workingmen  of 
the  countries  of  emigration  and  im¬ 
migration.  Protection  for  the  newly 
arrived  immigrants,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  become  the  victims  of  capital¬ 
ist  exploiters. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  trans¬ 
port  of  emigrants  can  only  be  regulated 
on  international  basis,  the.  congress 
directs  the  International  Socialist  bu- 1 
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i  •  .m  to  prepare  suggestions  for  the 
n  r, illation  of  this  question,  which  shall 
■  I.  ,il  with  the  conditions,  arrangements 
uni  supplies  of  the  ships,  the  air  space 
In  lie  allowed  for  each  passenger  as  a 
minimum,  and  shall  lay  special  stress 
i  li.it  the  individual  emigrants  contract 

I  ni  their  passage  directly  with  the 

I I  .i  importation  companies  and  without 
mliTvention  of  middlemen.  These  sug- 
i'«  lions  shall  be  communicated  to  the 

iiimis  Socialist  parties  for  the  pur- 
I "  * '  i  ( ■  of  legislative  application  and 
ni  l ptation,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
•I  propaganda.” 

While  this  is  the  expression  of  the 
I  nlcrnational  Congress,  it  is  important 
in  bear  in  mind  that,  as  declared  by 
l In*  National  Executive  Committee  of 
i  In  Socialist  Party  of  America,  the  In¬ 
i'  i  national  congress  has  no  power  to 
ilrh  rmine  tactics  for  national  parties. 

1 1  is  an  advisory  body  only;  its  de- 
i  i  inns  are  recommendations,  not  laws. 

I  lierefore,  we  in  America,  while  pay- 
iiir  due  and  just  attention  to  the  sug- 
I"  lions  of  the  International  congress, 
mir. I  determine  our  own  position  in 
ili»'  light  of  our  experience. 

( )f  all  the  nations  of  the  world  no 
■  1 1 h •  r  has  an  immigration  problem  of 
'>m  h  vast  magnitude  as  that  with  which 
iln  United  States  has  to  contend.  For 
1 1. isons  inhering  in  its  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  this  nation  has  become  the 
melting  pot”  of  the  world. 

Men  and  women  of  every  race  and 
i  mi i pile  Come  to  this  country  to  the 
number  of  more  than  a  million  a  year, 
Inevitably  creating  conditions  which 
greatly  add  to  the  complexity  and  dif- 
ln  nl I y  of  the  struggle  of  the  proleta- 
Hnl  of  the  nation  to  emancipate  itself 
from  the  oppression  and  thrall  of  cap- 
lliilism.  Diversities  of  race,  creed 
liingitage  and  custom  militate  against 
Iln  solidarity  of  the  workers  by  obscur- 
lnp  in  some  degree  the  fundamental 
i  Im  ' * s  struggle. 

<  )f  the  workers  who  are  drawn  to  the 
United  States  a  large  proportion  come 
fl’otn  countries  where  the  standards  of 
living  are  inferior  to  those  which  the 
Workers  of  this  country  have,  by  long 
Hit 1 1  arduous  struggle,  established. 

Snr.li  immigrants,  whenever  they 
mine  in  large  numbers,  for  a  time  at 
I.  i  .1,  until  they  are  reached  by  the 
nmnoinic  organizations  of  this  country, 
mimnonly  become,  more  or  less  un- 
mneiously  and  unwillingly,  tools  of 
I  In  capitalist  class  in  their  warfare 


upon-the  organizations  of  the  working 
class. 

They  accept  conditions  of  labor, 
wages  and  standards  of  living  lower 
than  those  generally  prevailing.  That 
this  is  a  temporary  phase  of  the  im¬ 
migration  from  practically  every 
country  is  made  clear  by  all  the 
available  statistics  pn  the  subject. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
letariat  of  the  United  States  differs 
from  the  proletariat  of  every  other 
country  in  that  it  is  largely  constituted 
of  aliens  of  many  races  and  nation¬ 
alities,  differing  in  race,  language, 
creed  and  customs,  who  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  each  other. 

We  have  to-day  great  industrial  cen¬ 
ters,  of  which  Gary  may  be  cited  as  an 
example,  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
foreign  speaking  workers,  of  many 
races,  who  have  not  been  reached  by 
the  economic  or  political  organizations 
of  the  working  class  of  this  country. 

In  “Free  America”  they  are.  serfs, 
living  and  working  under  an  industrial 
feudalism,  little  likely,  unless  special 
efforts  are  made  to  educate  and  or¬ 
ganize  them,  to  become  American 
citizens,  able  to  share  effectively  in  the 
proletarian  struggle  as  a  whole  or 
even  to  protect  their  own  interests. 

Enormous  and  varied  are  the  difficul¬ 
ties  attendant  upon  the  political  and 
economic  organization  of  the  working 
class  under  these  conditions.  But  they 
are  not  insurmountable.  They  can  and 
must  be  overcome. 

The  organized  proletariat  of  this 

country  must,  through  its  political  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Socialist  Party,  and 
through  the  labor  unions,  make  a  su¬ 
preme  effort  to  break  down  the  barriers 
which  keep  the  immigrant  workers 

outside  of  the  organized  working  class 
movement. 

This  nation  differs  from  every  other 
in  that  a  majority  of  its  citizens  are 
either  naturalized  immigrants  from 
other  countries  or  the  children  of 

such  immigrants.  It  is  the  nation's 
task  to  break  down  the  dividing  lines 
of  race,  language,  and  custom  and 
make  intelligent  citizens  of  all  the 

varied  elements  drawn  to  its  shores. 

Even  more  is  it  the  task  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  workers  of  the  nation  to 
overcome  all  those  barriers  which  di¬ 
vide  our  class  and  so  hinder  its  con¬ 
quest  of  the  economic  resources  of  the 
nation. 

Upon  all  essential  principles  we 
stand  by  and  affirm  the  Stuttgart 
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resolution.  But,  while  we  agree  with 
its  declaration  in  so  far  that  we  see  no 
proper  solution  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  mass  immigration  “in  the 
exclusion  of  definite  nations  or  races 
from  immigration/’  we  cannot  agree 
that  such  exclusion  would,  if  determ¬ 
ined  upon,  be  “in  conflict  with  the 
principle  of  proletarian  solidarity.” 

We  affirm,  in  opposition  to  this  dec¬ 
laration,  that  the  central,  fundamental 
principle  of  Socialism  is  the  class 
struggle;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Socialist  movement  to  fight  the  battle 
of  the  working  class  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living;  and  to  protect,  at 
all  costs,  the  measure  of  civilization  we 
have  attained  against  any  and  all  forces 
which  menace  it. 

If  ever  the  time  comes  when  the 
protection  of  these  requires  the,  total 
exclusion  of  a  race  which  menaces  our 
standard  of  living,  or  our  democratic 
institutions,  then,  in  conformity  with 
the  central  principle  and  mission  of 
the  Socialist  movement,  the  Socialist 
Party  would  be  compelled,  however 
regretfully,  to  stand  for  that  measure. 

In  view  of  the  present  existence  of  a 
grave  and  perplexing  race  problem  in 
our  southern  states,  the  tragic  result 
of  the  importation  of  slave  labor  by 
the  capitalist  class,  it  would  be  a  be¬ 
trayal  of  every  principle  and  ideal  of 
the  Socialist  movement  should  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party,  in  such  an  emergency,  act 
otherwise. 

But  that  question  is  not  immediately 
before  us,  nor  do  any  available  statis¬ 
tics  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  near  future.  The  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of 
Asiatic  immigration  which  has  so  long 
agitated  many  of  the  workers  of  our 
western  states,  is,  we  believe,  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  facts. 

The  volume  of  such  immigration,  in¬ 
cluding  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans, 
Hindoos  and  Malays,  is  at  present  too 
small  to  constitute  a  serious  menace; 
nor  are  there  any  signs  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  immediate  increase.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  unwise  for  the  Socialist 
Party  to  advocate  Asiatic  exclusion  at 
this  time. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the.  workers 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  most  of  the  Asiatic  im¬ 
migration  of  the  present  time  rep¬ 
resents,  not  the  free  migration  of 
workers,  but  practically  contract  labor. 

It  is  artificially  stimulated,  subsidized 
immigration  against  which  the  party, 


in  conformity  with  the  Stuttgart  reso¬ 
lution,  stands  with  all  labor  organiza¬ 
tions. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  our  com¬ 
rades  and  all  members  of  our  class  to 
this  condition,  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  only  secure  protection  from  the 
menace  of  the  mass  immigration  of 
contract  laborers  by  controlling  the 
political  powers. 

DEL.  ATWOOD  (S.  D.):  The 

farmers  of  South  Dakota  have  sent 
their  instructions  on  the,  immigration 
problem,  that  in  case  such  a  majority 
report  was  read  as  we  have  heard,  to 
ask  this  amendment:  “Recognizing  that 
although  capital  is  international  and 
seeks  its  level  as  does  water,  we  also 
favor  the  enactment  of  laws  that  will 
force  capital  to  refrain  from  with¬ 
drawing  from  this  country  and  invest¬ 
ing  in  countries  in  which  the  excluded 
laborers  reside.”  (Laughter.) 

No  second. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  majority 
report  of  the  committee  has  been  read, 
A  minority  report  has  been  read  also. 
The  only  motion  that  the  chair  will  re¬ 
ceive,  and  no  discussion  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  unless  a  motion  is  made,  is  A 
motion  to  substitute  the  minority  for 
the  majority  report.  Then  both  re 
ports  are  before,  this  body,  and  you 
can  talk  all  you  want  to.  I  await  A 
motion. 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass):  I  move 
you  that  this  congress  concur  in  the 
majority  report.  (Seconded.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion, 
to  adopt  the  majority  report  is  in 
order,  but  an  additional  ^notion  to  sub* 
stitute  the  minority  report  is  necessary 
to  get  the  matter  before  the  house. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N:  J.) :  I  move 
that.  (Seconded.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  original 
motion  is  that  the  report  of  the.  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
be  adopted.  The  amendment  is  that 
we  substitute  the  minority  for  the 
majority  report.  The  question  is  upon 
the.  motion.  Delegate  Untermann  askl 
the  floor  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
in  order  to  elucidate  the  subject,  h| 
having  made  a  long  and  special  study. 

COM.  SPARGO:  I  rise  to  a  point  o 
information.  The  National  Executivi 
Committee,  in  drawing  up  the  rules  o 
procedure,  which  we  adopted  yester 
day  after  amendment,  decided  that  thl 
reporters  of  committees  should  havi 
thirty  minutes  after  the  discussion  t< 
sum  it  up,  because  it  was  specifically 


'"i.lcrstood  by  the  committee,  and  I 
i  "  iime  by  the  congress,  that  that  was 
""  whole  of  the  time  that  the  re- 
i  "I'  rs  of  the  committees  were  entitled 
I  desire,  to  know  whether  that  is 
1 1,1  i tiling  of  the  chair,  and  if  so,  then 
,l"  reporter  for  the  majority  of  the 
Mimnittee,  the  chairman  of  the  ma- 
Imlly,  I  suppose  will  close  the  dis- 
"  Mon.  Comrade  Untermann  under- 
mis  his  position.  He  is  a  member 
I  I  lie  committee  making  the  report. 

1  1 1 CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  will 
»  •'«’  as  a  member  of  the  National  Ex- 

•  •  ill  i vc  Committee,  while  I  cannot  just 
"  mv  (ind  it  in  the  rules,  all  there,  is  in 
,l"  rule,  as  printed,  is,  that  the  re- 
i'"H«rs  and  chairmen  of  committees 

'"II  have  thirty  minutes  to  close  dis- 
MiHhions,  and  the  chair  will  follow  the 
* M I •  *  so  far  as  they  are  stated.  But  1 
Delegate  Untermann  the  floor  be- 
"r  <  I  believe  that  the  discussion  in 
*•"  first  instance  should  be  by  those 
MmI  have  made  a  special  study.  You 
o.  entitled  to  fifteen  minutes,  Com- 
>  "!•  Untermann,  under  the  rule. 

UhL.  UNTERMANN  (Calif.) :  Com- 
■  when  I  brought  my  report  to 
'hi  congress  I  was  led  to  believe 
•h.i  (lie  chairman  of  the  committee, 
ill.  i  the  reading  of  the  committees' 

•  ‘  I" ••  I s  through  the  secretaries,  would 
HHvr  one  hour  to  tell  this  congress  the 
#l"  1  the  reasons  of  the  individual  mem- 
mi'i  of  that  committee  for  the  position 
w!il<h  the  majority  took.  Two  years 
IM"  l he  National  Convention  appointed 
ih.  immigration  committee  with  in- 
o  i  m  l  ions  to  study  the  question  of  im- 
HtlMt.it  ion  thoroughly,  and  especially 
tl»»  .ispect  and  effect  of  Asiatic  im- 
jMlMi.it ion  on  the  working  class  of  the 
» hilled  States.  And  now,  having  spent 
iHfft  years  in  this  work,  we  have 
f*M  m  1 1 1  a  ted  the  general  conclusions 
teMill ing  from  the  study  of  this  ma¬ 
in  ImI  The  material  is  so  voluminous 

•  ♦mI  I  Ik*  question  of  such  importance, 
IhhI  fifteen  minutes  is  quite,  inadequate 
t*»  d«  il  with  it. 

I  understand  that  many  delegates 
been  sent  to  this  congress, 
fi|""  i  dly  from  the  foreign-speaking 
■FHfliii/ations,  with  definite  instructions 
In  vote  against  any  position  which 
HM'iild  involve  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic 
jfltiH t  its.  In  other  words,  these  men 
yffr  instructed  and  the  question  was 
Hf*  I'l'  d  before,  the  evidence  had  been 
■JIM  f,d  before  the  congress.  These 
wmi.  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
■Itri'inl  which  this  committee  had 
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worked  upon  for  two  years  was  placed 
before  this  congress,  and  then  being  in 
an  intelligent  position  to  judge,  had 
already  made  up  their  minds  or  were 
ready  to  have  their  minds  made.  up. 

A  DELEGATE:  That  is  not  true. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  delegates 
are  out  of  order.  The  members  on 
the  floor  should  not  interrupt  the 
speaker.  I  call  your  attention,  com¬ 
rades  and  delegates,  to  the  fact  that 
you  gain  nothing  by  an  interruption  of 
the  speaker.  If  he  makes  a  mis-state¬ 
ment  of  fact  you  will  get  a  chance  to 
talk  in  reply. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  The  state¬ 
ment,  that  that  is  not  true,  may  be 
answered  by  pointing  out  that  I  have 
letters  here  from  the  secretaries  of 
certain  organizations,  informing  me 
that  certain  delegates  were  instructed, 
and  certain  delegates  have  declared  that 
they  were  informed  that  there  were  in¬ 
structions.  Therefore,  the  whole  case 
had  been  settled  by  these  men  before 
the  evidence  had  been  placed  before 
them. 

Now,  I  submit  that  a  question  so  im¬ 
portant  sls  this,  a  question  which,  if 
decided  in  harmony  with  the  majority, 
would  mean  that  we  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  as  the,  Socialist  Party  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  dissent  emphatically  from  certain 
portions  of  the  Stuttgart  emigration 
resolution,  should  be  discussed  at 
greater  length  and  with  greater  earnest¬ 
ness  than  is  possible  in  fifteen  minutes. 
You  do  not  know  the  amount  of  raw 
material  that  we  have  got.  You  have 
not  the  slightest .  idea  of  the  material 
on  which  the  majority  report  is  based. 
How  can  you  vote  intelligently  unless 
you  have,  this  material?  Therefore,  if 
the  majority  of  the  delegates  are  as 
much  interested  in  this  question  as  I 
arn  and  consider  it  as  serious  as  I  think 
it  is,  then  I  hope  that  some  one  will 
make  a  motion  that  the  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  be  suspended  and  that  we  shall  be 
given  an  hour  to  state  the  question 
thoroughly.  I  think  thirty  minutes  is 
too  small  for  the  question  that  is  under 
debate. 

DEL.  CASSIDY  (N.  Y.) :  As  this 
question  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Socialists  of  America  and  the  Social¬ 
ists  of  Europe,  and  as  the  committee 
have  stated  that  they  have  voluminous 
evidence  that  should  be  submitted  to 
us,  and  as  one  that  is  desiring  en¬ 
lightenment,  I  make  a  motion  that  the 
committee  be  given  ample  and  sufficient 
time  to  explain  to  the  inquiring  dele- 
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gates  here,  those  solicitous  of  informa¬ 
tion,  so  that  we  may  act  intelligently 
and  vote  intelligently  upon  this  propo¬ 
sition.  This  is  a  subject  of  paramount 
importance  to  us. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was 
voted  that  both  the  majority  and  the 


minority  have  one  hour  each  in  which! 
to  speak  on  their  reports.  .  m 

The  hour  of  adjournment  not  having! 
arrived,  but  it  being  necessary  to  sur-l 
render  the  hall,  the  congress  then,  at| 
5  o’clock  P.  M.,  adjourned  until  Tues| 
day  morning,  May  17,  at  9:30  A.  M. 
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THIRD  DAY’S  SESSION. 


Roewer  called  the  congress  to 
"I.  r  at  9:30  A.  M. 
l^l.  Behrens,  of  Missouri,  was 
••rlcd  chairman  of  the  day. 

KVa  ding  Clerk  Strebel  announced 
•Lit  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
I  mu  mission  Form  of  Government 
be  glad  to  receive  from  the  dele- 
M  1 1 1  1  at  the  congress  any  suggestions 
'■  Ming  upon  this  subject.  The  sug- 
»•'  dinns  may  be  handed  to  the  commit- 
!••  *'t  its  meeting  Tuesday  immediately 
1  -III »iving  the  afternoon  session,  or  the 
"mmstions  may  be  handed  to  the 
l»  1 1 r man  of  the  committee,  Comrade 
J  'Mibsen,  or  to  the  secretary,  Carl  D. 

I  liompson,  of  Wisconsin,  or  to  any 
•"  mber  of  the  committee. 

MINUTES. 

'  bi  motion,  the  minutes  of  Sunday 
*'"■  approved  as  published,  with  the 
i  standing  that  corrections  as  to 
il"  al tendance  of  members  might  be 
i"iinl<  <1  to  the  secretary. 

1  >n  motion,  the  minutes  of  Monday 
|*i  inted  were  likewise  approved.  The 
>• -tiling  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed 
‘,1111 

I  i  >M  MITTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION. 

I  II  K  CHAIRMAN :  The  next  order 
Hi  I'n  -mess  before  the  congress  is  the 
j|ii  ih.sion  on  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
I  II c < -  on  Immigration.  We  have  two 
w|>"il'-,  a  majority  and  minority.  The 
iHlcl.iry  advises  me  that  the  majority 
[|}ti«  derided  to  allow  one.  of  its  mem- 
[  Comrade  Untermann,  the  entire 
IlHl'  allotted  to  the  majority,  which  is 
miu  Ilnur. 

I'l  l  I’ GATE  UNTERMANN:  Com- 
j«d*  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
f  m i » i » i « ■  s s :  The.  Socialist  Party  is 
d'llri’d  In  realize  a  system  of  society 
H  'vlurli  every  human  being,  regard- 
l  "I  race  or  nationality,  shall  have 
>»ji»nl  industrial  opportunities.  But  as 
I*  >»i'  mo  |o  this  end  the.  Socialist  Party 
lift  j)lnn  pledged  to  raise  the  standard  of 
|llVlii|'  m|  | ho  working  class  under  the 
Mi'll  'il  i'll  system  and  to  assist  and  co¬ 


operate  with  all  labor  organizations  in 
their  struggle  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  capitalism.  The  members  of 
your  committee  yield  to  no  comrade  in 
uncompromising  emphasis  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  International 
Socialism.  But  the  members  of  your 
committee  are  also  emphatic  in  their 
declaration  that  revolutionary  phrases 
without  a  revolutionary  content  do  not 
make  a  revolution.  To  merely  mouth 
revolutionary  phrases  and  remain 
otherwise,  inactive  or,  if  active,  to 
assist  such  tendencies  of  the  capitalist 
system  as  make  for  the  weakness  of 
labor  organizations  and  for  the.  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Socialist  Party,  would  be 
not  only  Utopian  but  illogical  and 
self-destructive.. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
understanding  of  the  immigration 
problem  is  due  to  the  great  sectional 
differences  in  the  development  of 
capitalism  in  the  United  States.  Com¬ 
rades  who  have  seen  only  one  state  or 
one  section  of  the  United  States  do  not 
know  the  capitalist  system  of  the 
United  States  nor  the  Socialist  Party 
of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  fully 
understand  this  problem  you  must  have 
been  in  the  different  sections  of  this 
country;  you  must  have,  been  in  touch 
with  the  vital  facts  in  those  different 
sections,  and  you  must  have  acquired  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  different 
forms  which  the  evolution  of  capital¬ 
ism  takes  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  which  not 
only  the  European  comrades,  but  many 
Eastern  comrades  have  still  to  learn. 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  great 
service  which  the  founders  of  scientific 
Socialism  and  its  authoritative  ex¬ 
ponents  in  Europe  have  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  Socialism.  We  have  been 
sitting  at  their  feet  and  learning.  But 
we  have  learned  the  A-B-C  of  Socialism*- 
We  have  learned  to  read  by  the  help 
of  that  .A-B-C  and  we,  have  learned  to 
read  with  understanding.  And  now 
the  . time  has  come  to  prove  to  the  So¬ 
cialists  of  the  world  that  the  Socialist 
Party  of  America  can  stand  on  its 
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own  feet;  that  it  has  not  only  learned 
to  grasp  the.  principles  of  International 
Socialism,  but  also  to  apply  them  in  a 
truly  Marxian  manner. 

Therefore  it  will  no  longer  do  for  us 
to  merely  repeat  the  statements  handed 
down  to  us  by  way  of  Europe,  but  to 
apply  them  and  apply  them  un¬ 
compromisingly,  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  will  command  the  respect  of  the 
comrades  of  the  International  Social¬ 
ist  movement,  in  order  to  make  them 
understand  that  we  are  fully  able  to 
deal  with  our  own  problems  in  the 
United  States.  (Applause.) 

The  maintenance  of  a  normally 
sufficient  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States  is  continually  counter¬ 
balanced  and  counteracted  not  only  by 
the  general  effects  of  our  capitalist 
system  as  they  are  over  the  entire 
world,  but  the  problem  of  immigration 
in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  working 
out,  has  no  parallel  in  any  country  of 
this  world;  for  this  reason  we  who  are 
on  the  spot  and  in  our  own  flesh  and 
blood  feel  the  effect  of  this  system, 
are  the  ones  who  are  called  upon  to 
solve  it,  and  nobody  else. 

The  army  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
United  States  is  continually  increasing, 
not  only  by  a  voluntary  immigration 
which  comes  to  this  country,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  here,  but  merely 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  job  here, 
getting  a  little  money  and  then  going 
home  again,  but  by  specific  immigra¬ 
tion  which  is  directed  to  a  definite 
section  of  this  country,  which  is 
aimed  to  make  that  section  a  sort  of 
strategic  basis  from  which  that  sort  of 
immigration,  having  once  gained  a 
footing,  can  radiate  into  all  other 
sections  of  this  country,  and  that  is  the 
immigration  of  Asiatics,  especially,  as 
our  report  emphasizes,  of  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Hindoos  and  Koreans. 

While  the  immigration  of  this  mass 
of  men  relieves  the  labor  situation  in 
the  countries  from  which  they  come,  it 
intensifies  the  difficulties  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  economic  and 
political  labor  organizations  in  this 
country.  They  do  not  assist,  but  they 
hinder  the  economic  and  political  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  American  working 

The  Socialist  Party  finds  itself  con¬ 
tinually  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the 
realization  of  the  ultimate  ideals  of  our 
movement  is  obstructed  and  defeated 
by  the  very  class  for  whom  we  are 
fighting  this  struggle.  Whenever  any 


occasion  shall  arise  in  which  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  has  to  decide  whether  it 
wants  to  emphasise  some  ultimate 
ideal  or  whether  it  wants  to  take  part 
in  the  present  struggle  and  defend  its 
own  citizens,  then  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  will  always  enforce  itself! 
and  the  present  needs  of  the  situation 
will  imperatively  demand  attention.  1 
It  has  been  said  that  the  position  of 
the  committee  is  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  international  solidarity.. 
Look  closely  at  that  claim  and  you  will, 
find  that  it  is  a  very  specious  one  anffl 
really  does  not  deserve  attention.  But 
because  so  many  comrades  .  attribute 
great  weight  to  it,  let  me  point  out  to 
you  that  the  very  men  who  are  the 
originators  of  that  claim  have  con¬ 
tinually  violated  it  themselves.  I  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  Socialists  in  Europe  on  other] 
problems  of  their  own  in  which  there  j 
has  come  a  conflict  between  ultimate! 
ideals  and  present  realities.  ,  ’jJ 

Don’t  you  remember  when  Herve  ofj 
France  demanded  from  the  Stuttgart! 
Congress  that  they  should  adopt  an 
uncompromising  declaration  againsti 
any  kind  of  war,  that  then  he  wad 
quickly  reminded  by  the  German  So* 
cialists  themselves  that  there  were,  twd 
kinds  of  war,  a  defensive  war  and.  aflj 
aggressive  war,  and  that  if  at  any  tim® 
the  Socialists  of  Germany  should  find 
themselves  confronted  by  a  war  ofl 
aggression,  they  would  take  up  armj 
and  they  would  follow  the  call  to  arm! 
of  Emperor  William  and  stand  shouldel 
to  shoulder  with  the  aristocrats  ani 
capitalists  against  the  working  men  j| 
any  other  country  attempting  to  invadl 
their  country?  They  did  not  think  thSi 
was  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  mj 
ternational  solidarity.  1 

Again,  when  the  question  of  foundml 
an  international  federation  of  laboj 
unions  came  up,  which  has  been  pentM 
ing  for  the  last  generation  in  the  cotfl 
gresses  of  International  Socialism,  thl 
German  Socialists,  who  are  dominaM 
in  the  labor  unions  of  Germany,  r ffl 
fused  to  enter  such  an  alliance  so  loll! 
as  the  foreign  labor  unions  wefl 
dominated  by  syndicalists  or  tfl 
American  labor  unions  by  reactionafl 
capitalist  politicians.  They  did  nl 
think  their  refusal  to  join  an  lntflj 
national  federation  was  a  violation  ( 
the  principle  of  international  solidariM 
Again,  when  in  Germany  itself  tlj 
question  of  immigration  from  Polaltj 
came  up  and  the  so-called  Sachscl 
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ranger”  were  emigrating  from  Poland 
and  Eastern  Russia  into  Germany  for 
I  he  sake  of  getting  jobs  during  harvest 
lime,  a  great  hue  and  cry  went  up  from 
i  lie  German  Socialists  against  that  sort 
nf  emigration.  They  did  not  think  that 
I  he  insertion  of  a  demand  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Sachsenganger  was  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
national  solidarity. 

But  when  it  comes  to  Asiatic  ex- 
«  lusion — oh,  that  is  a  horse  of  another 
eolor.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  principle,  of  international  soli¬ 
darity.  If  we  do  the  same  that  they 
did,  if  we  refuse  to  be  crowded  out,  if 
we  refuse  voluntarily  to  abdicate,  if  we 
it* fuse  to  give,  our  places  to  outsiders 
-Hid  get  off  the  earth,  then  that  is  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
nal  ional  solidarity.  Marx  said,  “Work¬ 
ingmen,  unite,”  but  he  did  not  mean 

I  hat  they  should  all  come  to  the  United 
Slates.  The  principle  of  international 

olidarity  may  very  well  be  maintained 
In  another  way.  You  know,  I  am  a 
foreign  born  citizen  myself,  and  I  may 
look  inconsistent  upon  this  platform 
when  I  advocate  exclusion.  But,  my 

I I  lends,  if  I  had  been  told  at  home  that 
II  is  better  for  the  revolutionary  So- 
lialist  to  stay  at  home  and  suffer  than 
lo  come  to  the  United  States  and  make 
•  •I  her  people  suffer,  I  would  have 
•flayed  at  home  and  worked  for  the 
revolutionary  movement  at  home.  But 
In  cause  I  was  told  that  the  young  men 
ihould  go  out  in  the  world  and  find 
l heir  fortune  abroad,  because  I  was 
Inhl  that  there  was  plenty  of  room 
hen*  in  the  United  States,  I  came  here, 
Mini  then  when  I  entered  into  the 
Mimpetition  with  my  comrades  here,  I 
t •  m iid  out  by  long  experience  that 
living  conditions  in  the  United  States 
wen*  no  better  and  the  opportunities 

i -a  further  development  no  better 
Hum  they  were  in  Europe.  If  I 
I  la  night  I  could  do  better  in  Europe  I 
would  go  there.  Now  I  am  not  going 
hitch  to  Europe,  but  I  have  become  an 
American;  I  am  a  cosmopolitan;  I  have 
iu  i  home  anywhere,  no  matter  where, 
■mil  I  am  going  to  stay  in  the  United 
Miih  s  and  see  if  I  can  live  here. 

N  i ) w  I  shall  not  say  anything  about 
Ih.  minority  report  until  Comrade 
A- u  go  has  had  the  floor.  But  merely 
|n  m n  1  icipate  the  general  attitude  of  the 
flin |. ir i ty  of  the  committee  in  that  re- 
iimi  i ,  |  will  say  that  Comrade  Spargo 
in  principle  perfectly  agrees  with  us. 
II.  -.ays  exclusion  is  the  only  policy 


that  the  American  Socialist  Party  can 
consistently  advocate.  He  accepts  our 
position  in  theory,  but  repudiates  it  in 
practice.  He  says  it  is  true  that 
we  should  exclude  them,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  exclude  them  now, 
because  there,  is  no  danger.  He 
stated  specifically  that  in  his  opinion 
the  time  will  come  when  the  question 
of  Japanese  or  Chinese  exclusion  shall 
be  imminent. 

I  know  that  there  is  no  immigration 
problem  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  but  there  is  a  decided  Chinese 
problem  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that 
is  the.  reason  why  we  are  here  talking 
and  defending  ourselves. 

The  minority  report  amounts  to 
this:  that,  we  do  not  need  to  emphasize 
the  principle  of  exclusion  because  the 
present  contract,  labor  laws  are  fully 
sufficient  to  keep  out  all  essentially 
competitive  elements  of  Asiatic  origin. 
I  deny  emphatically  that  the  contract 
labor  clause  is  sufficient  to  protect 
American  working  people.  (Voices: 
“Hear,  hear,”  and  applause.)  The  con¬ 
tract  labor  Haw  itself  is  worded  in 
such  a  fashion  that  its  own  wording 
defeats  its  own  end.  It  does  not  keep 
out  contract  labor.  There  is  no  possible 
way  by  which  any  organization, 
whether  it  be  capitalist  or  Socialist, 
could  enforce  the  contract  labor  clause, 
because  it  is  so  inconsistent  and  is 
covered  up  in  such  a  hidden  manner 
that  you  cannot  place  your  finger  at 
any  point  and  say  that  these  are  con¬ 
tract  laborers.  A  contract  labor  agent 
may  go  to  Europe  and  circularize  the 
countries  over  there  with  inducements 
for  immigrants  to  come  over  here.  He 
can  make  contracts  with  them,  written 
contracts,  in  which  he  agrees  to  pay 
their  passage.  He  can  pay  their 
passage  and  can  bring  these  men  over 
here.  He  can  take  them  across  the 
country,  and  pilot  them  around  to  the 
places  where  they  are  supposed  to 
break  strikes  or  bring  down  the  scale 
of  wages,  and  at  no  time  can  you  prove 
it  on  him  and  enforce  the  contract 
labor  clause.  And  if  you  could  get  the 
facts,  you  could  not  prevent  him  from 
distributing  the  laborers  over  the 
country  after  they  came  here. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The 
contract  labor  clause  in  reference  to 
Chinese  is  worded  like  this:  No  China¬ 
man,  who  has  been  in  this  country  and 
goes  home  and  wishes  to  return,  shall 
be  permitted  to  return  unless  he  has 
property  worth  one  thousand  dollars, 
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or  debts  to  that  amount.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  no  Chinese  laborer  can 
collect  property  worth  one  thousand 
dollars;  but  it  is  mighty  easy  for  him 
to  accumulate  debts  worth  one  thousand 
dollars.  (Laughter.)  All  he  has  to  do 
is  to  come  to  the  contract  labor  agent 
and  tell  him  he  wants  to  go  back  to 
China  and  the  contract  labor  agent  can 
get  an  affidavit  signed  by  an  attorney, 
to  the  effect  that  he  owes  him  one 
thousand  dollars,  all  attorney’s  fees  to 
come  out  of  the  laborer’s  wages,  and 
he  will  come  back  to  the  United  States 
after  he  has  made  his  visit  to  China, 
and  you  cannot  prove  he  is  a  contract 
laborer. 

There  is  another  thing  in  the  Chinese 
exclusion  law.  In  the  first  place,  it 
does  not  include  Koreans,  Hindops  and 
Japanese.  It  says  contract  labor  shall 
be  excluded,  but  teachers,  officials, 
travelers  of  all  kinds,  merchants  and 
students  shall  be  admitted. 

Now,  the  contract  labor  agent  has  to 
do  nothing  else  but  give  these  men  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
merchants  or  students,  and  they  can 
come  in,  and  the  contract  labor  agents 
in  China  bring  in  not  only  contract 
laborers,  but  also  superintendents,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of 
labor  here. 

But  there  is  still  another  thing.  The 
great  capitalist  class  of  this  country 
are  the  ones  who  are  interested  in 
having  this  immigration.  They  want  it. 
Right  here  I  saw  this  morning  in  the 
Chicago  Examiner  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  asking  the  right  to  import 
foreign  workingmen.  It  would  look 
very  nice  for  the  American  Socialist 
Party  if,  from  the  floor  of  this  con¬ 
gress,  the  reports  went  out  that  at  the 
same  time  the  manufacturers  want  Jo 
import  foreign  workmen,  the  Socialist 
Party  says,  “Yes,  bring  them  in;  we 
shall  help  you.” 

I  do  not  attribute  much  value,  to  this 
argument  in  itself,  but  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  the  facts  you  will  find 
it  is  very  significant. 

As  to  the  Chinese,  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  California  declares  that  the 
Chinese  immigration  which  comes  in 
by  smuggling  across  the  frontier  of 
Mexico  and  across  the  frontier  of 
British  Columbia  is  either  fully  equal 
to  that  which  comes  through  the 
custom  house  or  exceeds  it.  So  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  telling  to-day 
how  many  Chinese  and  Japanese  have 
come  over  the  frontier.  By  the  help 


and  with  the  collusion  of  the.  custom! 
house  officials  in  the  pay  of  the  great] 
capitalists  and  under  the  direction  of] 
the  capitalist  politicians,  these  men 
that  cannot  get  through  the  custom 
house  are  smuggled  in  over  the 
frontier,  and  they  have  perfected  the 
system  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
manage  even  to  compel  the  American 
government  to  pay  the  passage  of 
those  who  want  to  go  back  to  China 
for  a  visit.  They  manage  it  in  this 
way.  There  is  a  clause  which  says  that’ 
every  Chinese  or  any  other  Asiatic 
who  is  caught  crossing  the  borders  of 
Mexico  shall  be  sent  back  to  China  or 
Japan  at  the  expense  of  the  govern-; 
ment.  Now,  if  a  Chinaman  wants  to 
go  home  he  tells  the  contract  labor 
agent  so.  The  contract  labor  agent 
smuggles  him  across  the  frontier  and* 
then  he  is  caught  coming  back  over 
the  frontier,  by  the  custom  officials, 
and  he  is  sent  back  to  China — to  visit 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  govern¬ 
ment. 

Another  clause  provides  that  thfl 
Chinaman  who  has  a  wife  and  family 
may  return  to  this  country,  and  therfl 
is  a  regular  system  by  which  the  same 
woman  and  child  are  used  to  play  thfl 
part  of  family  for  many  men. 

The  statistics  reach  away  back.ttt 
1854,  when  the  first  anti-Chinese  agita* 
tion  began,  and  from  1854  to  thi 
present  day  they  have  been  coming  in 
either  by  smuggling  or  through  thi 
custom  house  through  various  portlj 
The  largest  number  came  in  in  the  yeal 
1884  and  amounted  to  some  40,000  It 
one  year.  But  in  that  year  the .  exJ 
elusion  law  was  passed,  and  while  it  11 
not  enforced,  there  is  difficulty,  enouglj 
yet  in  regard  to  Asiatic  exclusion,  and 
the  labor  organizations  are  fighting  tl 
secure  the  shutting  off  of  immigration 

As  long  as  only,  the  quantity  of  imj 
migration  was  registered  in  the  censUj 
and  in  the  statistics  that  had  to  com! 
through  the  custom  house,  it  looked  || 
though  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigrflj 
tion  had  materially  decreased.  But  thflj 
is  not  the  fact. 

Another  thing.  Practically  55  per  cell] 
of  the  entire  Asiatic  immigratidj 
comes  to  California,  so  that  the  statj 
of  California  is  practically  the  state  fl 
which  this  whole  controversy  ragfll 
In  the  interest  of  the  great  manufaflj 
turing  capitalists  of  this  country  thi 
leading  capitalist  papers  insist  that  t M 
citizens  of  the  state  of  California  shll 
yield  their  right  to  live  in  favor  fl 
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Asiatic  immigrants  who  shall  be  used 
!<>  run  down  the  wages  of  American 
workingmen,  to  increase  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  to  reduce  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  make  it  harder  for  us 
In  organize  economically  and  political¬ 
ly.  That  is  the  whole  situation. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  immi¬ 
gration  is  not  decreasing  very  much, 
and  if  you  let  the  exclusion  clause  go 
Hicre  is  no  telling  how  many  would 
mine  in.  We  need  not  wait  for  the 
I nl ure  to  realize  the  effect  that  such 
immigration,  if  unrestricted,  would 
have  upon  the  labor  organizations  of 
I  his  country  or  upon  the  Socialist 
I ’arty.  We  can  see  its  effects  upon 
I  In*  coast  right  now. 

I  )o  you  think  that  the  existence  of 
I  hr  Labor  Union  Party  upon  the  Pacific 
mast;  do  you  think  that  the  existence 
nl'  a  non-political  I.  W.  W.  upon  the 
I’acific  coast;  do  you  think  that  the 
existence  of  the  typical  product  of 

I  hr  Western  states,  the  blanket  stiff, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Asiatic 
problem?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 

I I  has  everything  to  do  with  it,  but  the 
Asiatic  immigration  is  one  of  the  most 
rssential  factors  in  producing  the  large 
army  of  white,  unemployed  in  the 
Ihiited  States  who  have  no  settled 
abode,  who  rove  around  without  jobs; 

I  hey  have  no  settled  abode;  they  lose 
I  hr  franchise,  and  losing  that  franchise 
1 1 ie,y  have  no  use  for  political  action, 
iiid  then  they  drift  from  the  Socialist 
I 'arty  locals  into  the  non-political 
movement,  which  emphasizes  direct 
nr! ion  and  turns  back  into  reactionary 
anarchism.  (Applause.) 

That  is  the  direct  effect  produced  and 
largely  emphasized  by  Asiatic  immi¬ 
gration.  If  you  want  to  extend  that 
one  system  over  the  United  States;  if 
you  want  to  turn  the  vast  majority  of 
llu-  working  people  of  the  West  into 
blanket  stiffs,  then  go  ahead  and  admit 

I  In*  Chinese. 

There  exists  the  idea  that  China  has 
ileveloped  so  completely  in  efficiency 
lli.it  every  square  inch  in  China  is  oc- 
i  upied  and  that  capitalism  could  not 
tlrvclop  the  resources  of  that  country 
m n y  more.  And  the  same  is  also  held 
nl  Japan.  It  is  said  that  Japan  is  far 
ahead  in  the  march  of  civilization.,  that 

II  is  a  highly  developed  capitalist 
mnniry,  and  that  the  population  in 
both  countries  is  so  immense  that  they 
mu  l  necessarily  have  an  outlet.  Now, 
In  the  first  place,  that  is  not  true;  but 
II  it  were  true,  I  do  not  see  why  their 


necessities  should  compel  us  to  injure 
our  own  organization  at  home  and 
grant  privileges  that  benefit  foreign 
organizations  while  we  would  run  down 
our  own  organization. 

But  the  main  argument  itself  is  not 
true.  There  is  no  capitalism  in  China 
as  yet  which  deserves  that  name. 
China  is  yet  largely  feudal.  Its  raw 
products  have  not  been  developed  at 
v all ;  they  are  just  being  developed. 
Only  in  a  few  of  the  largest  cities  are 
there  any  industrial  plants.  I  have  been 
in  China  and  I  have  been  in  Japan.  I 
have  lived  two  years  in  the  Philippines 
and  worked  with  the  Chinamen,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  work  with  them  any 
more. 

Those  countries  are  not  developed. 
There  is  no  industrial  proletariat  that 
you  can  call  by  that  name  as  yet.  They 
have  no  labor  organizations  in  the 
modern  sense.  Neither  Japan  nor 
China  has  developed  a  capitalism  any¬ 
thing  like,  the  United  States  or  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  in  a  state  of  development 
which  at  most  resembles  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  100  or  150  years  ago,  and  even 
most  of  the  peasants  still  live  under 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  old  com¬ 
munes  are  just  being  disintegrated,  so 
that  an  industrial  proletariat  is  just  in 
the  process  of  formation. 

That  being  the  case,  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  China  and  Japan  and  among 
the  Hindus  make  these  men  not  only 
economically  backward  but  psycho- 
•  logically  backward.  These  men  still 
stand  under  the  influence  of  Buddhism 
and  Shintoism.  They  still  believe  in 
the  ancient  code  of  ethics  and  do  not 
know  anything  about  modern  problems. 
They  are  just  as  lost  when  they  come 
over  to  this  country  as  you  people 
would  be  lost  if  you  were  thrown  en 
masse  across  to  China  or  Japan.  You 
would  be  in  a  new  world.  You  would 
be  among  people  that  you  would  not 
understand,  and  you  would  be  among 
people  that  would  not  understand  you. 
That  being  the.  case,  the  tendency 
would  be  for  you  to  live  an  isolated 
life,  to  stay  away  from  the  actual  in¬ 
dustrial  problems,  to  work  them  out 
for  yourselves.  And  if  that  is  the  case, 
they  may  as  well  work  them  out  for 
themselves  in  their  own  country  in¬ 
stead  of  making  it  more  difficult  for  us 
by  coming  over  here. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  a  capital¬ 
ist  country  are  certainly  accepted  by 
every  economist  as  a  very  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  the.  stage  of  development  of  the 
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country.  What  are  the  exports  and 
imports  of  China  and  Japan?  Both 
amount  to  about  the  same  figures. 
China,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
500  million,  has  a  total  export  that 
amounts  every  year  from  300  to  350 
million  dollars.  Japan,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  40  millions,  has  about  the  same. 

In  other  words,  the  business  of 
China,  so  far  as  shown  by  the  imports 
and  exports,  amounts  to  about  80 
cents  per  head  of  population.  In  Japan 
it  amounts  to  about  eight  dollars.  In 
the  United  States  it  amounts  to  about 
$1,000.  We  export  more  than  two 
billions  of  surplus  every  year. 

That  shows  you  how  backward  these 
countries  are  industrially.  And  if  you 
have  lived  among  the  Chinese,  if  you 
have  lived  among  the  Japanese,  you 
will  know  how  positively  difficult  it  is 
to  make  them  understand  even  the  first 
principles  of  modern  labor  organiza¬ 
tion,  let  alone  of  Socialism. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  superiority 
of  races.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
grant  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
their  physiological  qualities  as  a  race 
are  just  as  good  and  perhaps  superior 
in  some  respects  to  us.  That  is  not 
the  question  with  us  at  all.  The 
question  with  us  is  whether  they  as  a 
nation,  and  occupying  a  certain 
geographical  territory  in  a  certain 
development  and  environment,  are  in 
a  psychological  stage  which  makes 
them  accessible  and  assimilable  to  our 
ideas  and  civilization.  I  deny  that 
emphatically  on  the  strength  of  the 
experience  of  the  comrades  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  states. 

So  much  for  the  export  problem. 
Now,  let  me  ask  you  to-day  who  is 
most  interested  in  the  importation  of 
these  men?  I  will  waive  the  fact  that 
the  manufacturers  ask  again  here  the 
right  to  import  workingmen.  In  itself 
that  does  not  mean  much,  although  it 
is  very  significant  just  at  this  moment. 
But  I  want  to  recall  the  statements 
made  by  the  leading  capitalists  of  this 
county,  by  Jim  Hill,  by  Harriman,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor — mostly  com¬ 
merce — by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
statesmen  who  have  been  sent  here 
during  the  last  five  years  for  .  the 
purpose  of  writing  misleading  articles 
in  the  leading  magazines.  Who  are  the 
real  elements  interested  in  that  im¬ 
migration?  These  elements  are  nobody 
else  than  the  great  capitalists  of  this 
country,  who  are  vitally  interested  in 


getting  concessions  from  Asiatic  capi¬ 
talists  just  as  the  Asiatic  capitalists  in 
their  present  state  of  development  are 
interested  in  getting  concessions  from 
American  capitalists.  The  American 
capitalists  have  already  realized  that 
they  are  unable  to  compete  against  the ! 
Chinese  industrially,  and  the  only 
thing  that  they  still  have  left  is  to  send 
money  over  there  to  invest  in  Chinese  * 
enterprises,  officered  and  operated  by 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 


About  half  a  generation  ago  nearly 
all  the  leading  experts  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  industries  were  either  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Englishmen,  Germans  or  some 
other  European  experts,  drawn  from 
the  American  and  European  univer¬ 
sities.  All  of  these  men  have  practi¬ 
cally  been  displaced  to-day  by  Chinese 
and  Japanese  experts  who  received 
their  education  in  Europe  and  America, 
so  that  nothing  is  left  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  There  is  no  danger  that  any 
American  working  population  or 
European  working  population  will  ever 
emigrate  in  masses  to  China  or  Japan, 
The  danger  is  wholly  the  other  way.  J 

The  American  capitalists  need  an 
outlet  for  their  surplus  goods.  The 
Chinese  capitalists  need  an  outlet  for 
their  surplus  population.  They  have  got 
far  too  much  population.  They  have 
not  only  enough  population  over  there 
to  act  as  strike  breakers,  etc.,  but  they 
have  a  population  over  there  that  is 
continually  at  the  point  of  hunger 
riots  that  threaten  the  whole  founda¬ 
tion  of  society  by  violence;  not  simply 
by  strikes,  but  by  violence.  And  in 
order  to  get  enough  work  for  them 
they  must  get  rid  of  that  surplus,  and 
they  want  to  leave  only  those  over 
there  who  are  gradually  developing 
into  an  industrial  proletariat,  and  they 
can .  take  care  of  them.  We  produce 
millions  of  surplus  and  send  it  over  to 
China,  for  which  the.  Chinese  in  return 
send  us  what?  Strike  breakers  and 
contract  laborers  to  run  down  our 
wages  still  more.  (Applause.) 

Having  realized  the  danger  of  the 
development  of  capitalism  in  Asia,  the 
American  capitalists  are  now  anxioul 
to  have  the  exclusion  laws  repealed, 
They  are  working  tooth  and  nail  to 
have  the .  exclusion  laws  repealed  and 
bring  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindoos  andj 
Koreans  over  here  in  masses.  And  in 
order  to  get  that  permission  they  are 
working  now  in  the  magazines  and 
through  their  pulpits  and  the  organs  of 
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public  opinion  to  enable  them  to  bring 
in  these  masses. 

One  of  the  most  Significant  state¬ 
ments  in  this  respect  made  in  recent 
times  was  that  made  by  the  Secretry 
of  Labor — or  rather  Commerce — a  few 
years  ago,  and  repeated  recently.  He 
started  out  by  saying  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  by  its  policy  of  exclu¬ 
sion,  had  seriously  hurt  the  fe'elings  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  statesmen; 
that  it  was  impossible  now  to  get  con¬ 
cessions  from  those  people,  and  that 
while  he  did  not  advocate  the  repeal 
of  the  present  exclusion  laws,  still  the 
present  exclusion  laws  were  contrary 
lo  democratic  institutions,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  republicanism;  that  in  the  end 
it  would  become  apparent  to  everyone 
that  the  development  of  a  better 
citizenship  in  the  United.  States  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  importation  of  more 
laborers,  even  from  Asia;  and  that  in 
time,  while  he  did  not  advocate  at 
present  the  repeal  of  the  exclusion 
laws,  he  would  feel  compelled  to  ad¬ 
vocate  a  policy  in  which  restriction 
should  be  the  exception  and  admission 
the  rule.  In  other  words,  he  wants 
them  in,  because  every  time  a  capitalist 
politician  appeals  to  ideals  and  the 
spirit  of  republicanism,  .  you  can  bet 
your  life  he  has  got  a  knife  out  for  the 
working  class.  (Applause.) 

And  when  it  comes  to  that,  when  it 
comes  to  either  standing  with  the 
great  capitalist  class  in  admitting  such 
immigration,  or  standing  with  the 
small  capitalists  who  happen  to  be  in 
the  same  boat  with  us  in  this  thing,  I 
would  rather  stand  against  the  great 
capitalist  class,  even  if  I  am  charged 
with  violating  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
national  solidarity,  than  stand  with  it 
;ind  admit  men  that  run  down  our 
standard  of  living.  We  should  be 
violating  our  duty  to  the.working  class 
of  this  country,  if  we  sided  with  the 
great  capitalists  in  this  country.  We 
should  be  destroying  our  own  popula¬ 
tion,  our  organizations,  and  everything 
which  we  live  for. 

It  has  been  argued  that  . if  we  ex¬ 
clude  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  etc., 
;ind  insist  upon  a  strict  enforcement  of 
tbe  laws  now  on  the  statutes,  that  then 
the  American  capitalists  would  take 
t  heir  capital  and  take  it  to  China  and 
manufacture  goods  there,  and  thus  run 
down  the  standard  of  pay  over  here. 
Well,  I  say  if  this  were  a  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  capitalists,  in  heaven’s  name 
Id  them  go.  We  do  not  need  them 


here.  We  can  get  along  without  them. 

But  the  argument  is  a  very  specious 
one._  You  know  very  well  that  the 
capitalists  of  this  country  cannot  take 
the  farms  of  the  United  States  k  to 
China.  You  know  very  well  that  the 
capitalists  of  this  country  cannot  take 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  to 
China;  they  cannot  take  their  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  or  their  raw  material 
and  work  it  into  finished  products  in 
China.  What  they  could  eventually 
take  to  China  would  be  a  few  industries 
like  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
and  such  things,  small  matters.  But, 
my  friends,  those  industries  will  dis¬ 
appear  anyhow,  because  in  time  China 
is  going  to  develop  its  own  cotton  in¬ 
dustry,  its  own  sugar  industry,  etc., 
and  bring  you  again  in  competition 
against  Chinese  labor,  so  that  does  not 
settle  the  problem  at  all. 

Another  point  is,  that  such  industries 
as  the  cotton  goods  industries  are 
largely  run  by  children  and  women, 
and  if  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  means  helping  to  abolish 
child  labor,  I  think  every  revolutionary 
Socialist  should  be  in  favor  if  it.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  material  on  this  subject  is  so 
voluminous  that  I  cannot  go  over  it 
all  here.  I  hope  you  will  have  this 
published,  so  you  can  study  it. 

Just  to  show  you  how  some  com¬ 
rades  on  the  coast  feel  about  it,  here  is 
a  letter  from  the  State  Secretary  of  the 
Socialist  Party  in  Washington,  sent  to 
one  of  the  delegates  here  and  given  to 
me.  Among  other  things  this  comrade 
says:  “The  sentiment  among  the  work¬ 
ers,  organized  as  well  as  unorganized” 
— he  means  on  the  Pacific  coast — “is 
unequivocally  for  exclusion,  and  any 
expression  based  upon  historical  senti¬ 
mentalism  and  theoretical  impossibilism 
that  will  find  a  place  in  the  national 
platform  or  in  some  of  the  other  docu¬ 
ments  or  that  will  be  in  the  program 
of  the  international  movement  will 
militate,  against  us  on  this  coast.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  we. oppose 
exclusion,  if  we  admit  the  Chinaman, 
we  shall  intensify  the  race  problem 
here  wherever  it  exists  in  the  United 
States,  and  bring  about  conditions  in 
which  the  race  issue  will  be  placed 
above  the  class  issue,  and  then  we  shall 
be  face,  to  face  with  conditions  where 
the  Socialist  Party  cannot  survive,  be¬ 
cause  the  Socialist  Party  itself  will 
have  advocated  these  conditions,  and 
the  capitalist  defenders  may  well 
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charge  us  with  an  abandonment  of  the 
class  struggle. 

We  have  already  the  negro  problem 
in  the  South,  which  was  bequeathed  to 
us'  by  the  ancient  society  of  slavery 
before  the  civil  war.  Now,  if  we  ad¬ 
mit  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  other 
Asiatics  into  the  Pacific  states .  to 
spread  from  there  to  the  whole  United 
States,  we  shall  intesify  that  problem 
more  and  more. 

And  do  not  forget  that  these  men  are 
not  citizens.  They  are  not  admitted  to 
citizenship.  Quite  aside  from  the 
psychological  difficulties  of  reaching 
them,  there  is  the  other  potent  fact 
that  they  cannot  vote  after  we  have  got 
them  organized.  Either  you  must  in¬ 
sist  that  the  present  exclusion  laws 
shall  be  repealed,  and  then  you  must 
also  insist  that  these  men  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  citizenship  with  the  privilege 
of  voting,  or  you  must  insist  that  they 
be  excluded.  In  order  to  render  them 
essential  elements  of  the  proletarian 
revolution  we  must  organize  them  and 
get  them  to  use  their  voting  franchise. 
Or  we  must  defend  ourselves  and  ex¬ 
clude  them.  That  is  our  duty  as  So¬ 
cialists,  and  no  other. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some,  com¬ 
rades  that  in  this  problem  race  does 
not  go  as  deep  as  class.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  mean  by  such  a  phrase.  But 
certainly  this  is  not  a  question  of  a 
struggle  between  different  classes,  but 
of  a  struggle  between  the  same  class 
of  different  races.  And  when  it  comes 
to  the  auestion  of  whether  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  live  in  our  own  house  or 
whether  we  shall  voluntarily  abdicate 
and  let  somebody  ese  come  into  our 
own  house,  I  should  think  .  every 
sensible  man  would  stand  for  his  own 
house  and  for  the  right  to  live  in  if 
rather  than  voluntarily  emasculate 
himself  and  let  somebody  else  in. 

When  the  agitation  against  the 
Chinese  began  early  in  the  560’s  the 
sentiment  in  the  Pacific  states  was  very 
rabid,  and  one  of  the  fiery  orators  of 
the  Pacific  coast  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  got  up  one  day  and  said: 
“I  threaten  nothing;  but  if  ybn  throw 
down  the  barriers  and  admit  the 
Chinese  into  this  country,  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  is  not  big  enough  to 
protect  those  immigrants.”  That  was 
oratory,  but  it  stated  at  least  one 
essential  fact.  While  to  us  Socialists 
the  race  issue  per  se  as  a  race  issue  is 
no  fact  that  we  need  discuss,  the  race 


feeling  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to-day  is  a  fact  with  which  we 
must  reckon  if  we  would  reach  them 
with  our  Socialist  propaganda.  The 
anti-Chinese  race  feeling  is  so  strong 
that  we  should  be  putting  our  own 
enemy  into  power  if  we  placed  our¬ 
selves  in  a  position  where  they  could 
exploit  that  race  feeling  against  us.  ^ 

To  sum  up,  then.  The  immigration 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  benefits 
wholly  and  exclusively  the  great 
capitalist  class.  They  only  are  the  ones 
who  foster  it  and  promote  it,  who  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  existing  laws  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  means.  They  are  even  now 
striving  to  repeal  those  laws,  and  if 
they  succeed  in  repealing  those  laws, 
will  be  in  a  splendid  position  to 
weaken  the  labor  organizations  and  the 
Socialist  Party  still  more. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  a  small 
middle  class  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
organized  workingmen  who  oppose 
that  immigration.  Now,  we  know,  very 
well  that  the  exclusion  of  Chinese 
merchants  and  middle  class  people  will 
not  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the 
American  small  capitalist  class.  The 
real  enemy  of  the  Socialist  party  is 
not  the  small  capitalist,  but  the  great 
capitalist. 

The  American  small  capitalist  may 
flatter  himself  that  by  keeping  out  hi$ 
Chinese  competitor  he  can  prolong  the 
system  of  capitalism  for  himself  still 
longer.  But  just  the  reverse  is  true. 
If  you  have  a  Chinese  and  Asiatic 
middle  class  in  the  Pacific  states  and 
all  over  the  United  States  and  lower 
the  standard  of  living  to  which  the 
American  middle  class  is  accustomed, 
then  you  take  to  that  extent  from  the 
power  of  the  great  capitalist  class  to 
eliminate,  the  middle  class,  and  you  will 
prolong  the  system  of  capitalism  so 
much  longer  instead  of  bringing  about 
its  downfall.  (Applause.)  Therefore, 
I  align  myself  with  the  small  middle 
class  in  the  Western  states  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  I  work  with  them  when  they 
work  for  exclusion.  I  am  not  going  to 
yield  a  single  principle  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Socialist  Party.  I  am  not  going 
to  fuse  with  them.  But  if  th ey  are 
willing  to  help  me  in  my  agitation,  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  have 
the  middle  class  help  us,  because,  if  the 
working  class  had  been  alone,  there 
would  be  no  exclusion  law  in  the 
United  States  to-day.  It  is  our  duty, 
therefore,  to  insist  emphatically  upon 
the  exclusion  of  these  men  at  this  time. 
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And  if  anyone  says  that  the  problem 
is  not  imminent  at  this  time,  then  let 
him  go  out  there  and  study  the  question 
on  the  ground  from  facts  and  not 
merely  from  books.  (Applause.)  The 
question  is  absolutely  imminent  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Western  slope. 
Vast  masses  of  that  section  are  already 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
.ind  wherever  they  get  control  they 
•  hove  out  the  white  men,  and  when 
they  have  crowded  us  out  they  will 
reward  us  for  our  sentimental  attitude 
hy  giving  us  the  kick  which  we  de¬ 
serve. 

The  same  with  the  negroes  in  the 
South.  Wherever  the  negroes  get  con¬ 
trol  they  stand  aloof  from  the  white 
men  and  will  not  work  with  them.  In 
oilier  words,  there  is  a  race  feeling 
(here  that  is  so  strong  that  the  two 
races  do  not  want  to  work  together. 
They  are  not  willing  to  work  together, 
and  while  we  stand  for  international 
.olidarity  and  stand  for  rigid  solidarity, 
we  should  be  false  to  our  Socialist 
.igitation  if  we  insisted  first  on  doing 
away  with  the  race  prejudice.  We 
hould  be  defeating  our  own  ends  and 
turning  our  own  weapons  against  us. 
And  so  long  as  that  race  feeling  exists 
we  must  work  first  of  all  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  essential  requirements  of 
Socialist  society  in  this  country.  Let 
l  he  Socialists  of  other  countries  teach 
I  heir  members  that  it  is  much  better 
lor  them  to  stay  at  home  and  work  at 
home  than  to  come  into  the  various 
countries  and  increase  the  .  difficulty  of 
organization  for  other  Socialists. 

I  realize  very  well  that  if  this  im¬ 
migration  is  stopped  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  will  be  intensified  in 
Kurope  and  in  Asia.  But  so  far  as 
Kurope  is  concerned,  I  say  that  the  So¬ 
cialists  of  Europe  are  far  better 
•. i l uated  to  grapple  with  thejunemployed 
problem  than  the  Socialists  of  the 
United  States  are.  They  have  millions 
of  voters;  they  have  hundreds  of 
Ihousands  of  party  members;  they 
have  a  fine  organization;  they  have 
funds  to  burn;  they  have  power 
through  their  representatives  in  the 
legislatures  which  we  have  not,  to  see 
that  something  is  done  for  the  un¬ 
employed.  Therefore  they  are  much 
belter  qualified  over  there  to  grapple 
with  the  intensification  of  the  un¬ 
employed  problem  than  we  are  in  the 
United  States  to-day  in  our  present 
undeveloped  condition. 

And  do  not  forget  that  in  Europe 


to-day  with  the  strength  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party,  every  intensification  of 
the  unemployment  problem  means  an 
intensification  of  the  revolution,  where.- 
as  in  the  United  States  every  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  the  unemployment  problem 
means  divided  forces,  means  more  of 
the  conditions  that  work  for  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  socialist  and  labor  organiza¬ 
tions. 

•As  far  as  Asia  is  concerned,  Asia  has 
immense  opportunities  for  developing 
an  outlet.  They  need  not  come  over 
here.  Japan  has  Manchuria  and  Korea. 
China  has  vast  districts  which  it  can 
conquer.  Let  the  Chinese  capitalists 
develop  Chinese  society,  just  as  the 
American  capitalists  have  developed 
American  society.  Let  them  find  room 
for  their  unemployed  over  there  and 
employ  them  there  and  develop  their 
own  society.  Let  the  Socialists  of  those 
countries  organize  their  co-operative 
commonwealth  themselves  first,  and 
then,  when  they  have  that  organization, 
when  they  have  their  strong  Socialist 
and  labor  organizations,  then  let  them 
talk  to  us  about  international  solidarity. 

One  more  point.  It  is  true  that  the 
race  issue  per  se  does  not  concern  us. 
It  is  also  true  that,  no  matter  what  I 
might  say  about  the  development  of 
this  problem  in  the  the  future,  we 
certainly  must  take  an  attitude  as 
modern  Marxian  Socialists  which  will 
keep  us  in  close  touch  with  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  tendencies  in  the  present 
system.  If  any  present  policy  in  the 
matter  of  Asiatic  exclusion  goes  con¬ 
trary  to  the  tendency  of  evolution,  then 
the  Socialist  Party  will  find,  itself 
merely  in  a  position  where  it  will  have 
to  rescind  its  position  on  Asiatic  ex¬ 
clusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  takes  a  po¬ 
sition  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
evolutionary  tendencies  of  to-day,  then 
it  will  find  that  the  position  taken  by 
this  congress  will  be  a  help  to  us  in 
our  propaganda.  Therefore,  let  each 
nation  organize  itself. 

We  have  to  emphasize  every  essential 
factor.  The  Jews  are  not  a  race  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  speak  of  races.  That 
word  as  used  by  the  Socialists  means 
first  of  all  a  dominant  and  aggressive 
race.  In  the  second  place,  it  means  . a 
race  occupying  a  national  territory  in 
which  it  resides.  The  Jews  have 
physiological  race  characteristics,  but 
no  national  territory.  They  have  spread 
all  over  our  civilization.  They  do  not 
live  apart,  but  they  are  in  every  land, 
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fully  assimilable,  with  a  splendid  record 
of  revolutionary  history  behind  them, 
and  we  are  gad  to  have  them. 

Do  not  deceive  yourselves  about  the 
mixture  of  races.  You  cannot  do  away 
with  the  race  problem  by  a  mixture  of 
all  races;  let  that  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  I  know  that  some  of  our  good 
comrades  think  this  thing  will  settle  it¬ 
self.  Possibly  like  this:  These  fellows 
will  come  over  here  and  will  mix  and 
gradually  a  mixed  race  will  occupy  this 
territory  until  all  special  race  character¬ 
istics  will  disappear,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  more  race  issue.  My 
friends,  that  is  Utopian.  According  to 
the  laws  of  evolution,  which  are  well 
known  to-day,  every  mixture  produces 
two  dominant  race  strains  struggling 
with  each  other  for  survival.  Blend 
the  white  race  and  the  negro  race, 
blend  the  white  race  and  the  Chinese, 
blend  the  white  race  and  the  Japanese, 
and  you  will  find  that  one  strain  will 
gradually,  in  the  course  of  genera¬ 
tions,  tend  back  toward  the  white,  and 
the  other  tend  back  toward  the  black 
or  the  Japanese  or  the  Chinese.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  expect  to  do  away  with 
the  race  problem  in  that  manner,  and 
the  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule. 
The  Aryan  race  will  always  occupy  a 
certain  geographical  territory,  and 
what  the  Asiatics  will  do  in  the  coming 
years  does  not  concern  us  at  present. 

Therefore,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  we  do  not  have  to  argue  in 
favor  of  unrestricted  immigration.  The 
facts  argue  on  our  side  in  support  of 
this  resolutiorf.  The  position  of  the 
Socialist  Party  should  accord  not  only 
with  the  scientific  tendencies  of  the 
times,  with  the  evolutionary  tendencies 
of  the  times,  but  also  with  .  the  im¬ 
portant  demands  of  the  working  class 
in  their  struggle  for  emancipation  from 
class  rule.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.):  I  move 
that  we  hear  from  the  minority  now. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Moved  and  sec¬ 
onded  that  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  minority  report  be  made  now. 

COM.  SPARGO:  You  have  heard 
the  majority  and  the  minority  report. 
According  to  the  rules  adopted  for  the 
discussion,  the  time  is  to  be  evenly  di¬ 
vided.  I  can  take  the  time  for  the  mi¬ 
nority  report  at  any  time,  that  suits  my 
convenience.  I  do  not  choose  to  oc¬ 
cupy  that  time  now,  except  under  the 
ruling  of  the  congress  that  I  shall  do 
so.  f  should  prefer  to  wait  until  there 


had  seemed  to  me  to  be  some  substan¬ 
tial  argument  shown  for  the  majority 
report.  # 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  is 
that  we  hear  the  minority  argument 
now. 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  I  desire  to  say 
why  I  made  that  motion.  Yesterday, 
when  there  was  a  motion  that  an  hour 
be  given  for  the  majority  report,  it  was 
well  understood  that  that  would  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three.  There  was  another 
motion  that  the  minority  report  have 
one  hour  which  is  centered  all  in  one 
man,  which  I  think  is  unfair.  We  heard 
the  whole  of  the  majority  report  and 
then  we  heard  Spargo  play  to  the  gal¬ 
leries.  I  want  the  facts  and  not  gal¬ 
lery  speeches.  We  want  to  hear  both 
sides  on  this  subject. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.):  '  A  point  of 
order,  that  the  rules  of  procedure  de¬ 
cide  what  speeches  are  to  be  made. 

DEL.  MERRICK  (Pa.):  Comrade 
Untermann  in  speaking  stated  that  he 
would  reply  to  Comrade  Spargo  after 
he  had  finished.  Does  that  mean  that 
Untermann  has  thirty  minutes  at  the 
close  of  this  dicussion? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN  (Calif.) :  Com¬ 
rade  Spargo  will  have  his  speech  and 
then  I  will  reply. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  is  the 
usual  rule  between  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative. 

COM.  SPARGO:  There  are  two  re¬ 
ports  here.  It  is  not  an  affirmative 
and  a  negative. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  They  may 
give  you  thirty  minutes,  too;  I  don't 
care. 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.):  I  just 
want  to  remark  that  it  is  for  this  con¬ 
gress  to  decide  whether  there  are 
any  substantial  arguments  brought 
forth  by  Comrade  Untermann  or  not; 
it  is  not  for  Comrade  Spargo  to  de¬ 
cide.  He  has  no  right  to  say  that  he 
will  wait  until  there  is  a  substantial 
argument  brought  forth.  That  is  not 
his  business  to  decide.;  it  is  for  this 
congress  to  decide.  I  am  therefore  in 
favor  of  this  motion,  so  that  if  the 
comrade  has  substantial  arguments  he 
can  show  them  and  leave  them  to  the 
congress. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  I  have  only  to 
say  relative  to  this,  that  I  believe  it  is 
no  more  than  fair  that  I  should  say  to 
the  delegates  here  assembled  that  I  am 
with  the  minority  report,  but  it  is  no 
more  than  fair  that  all  of  us  delegates 
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here  assembled  should  hear  both  sides 
primarily  before  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject  shall  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussion.  We  have  heard 
the  side  of  the  majority  report.  We 
have  not  yet  heard  the  side  of  the 
minority  report,  except  in  an  informal 
way  yesterday.  I  think  it  is  decidedly 
unfair  on  the  side  of  Comrade  Spargo 
In  ask  us  to  undertake  to  participate 
m  the  debate  right  now  and  give  us  no 
chance  to  see  what  there  is  on  the  other 
nlc,  and  leave  him  to  do  his  talking 
at  the  close.  We  want  some  of  the 
talk  too.  He  has  not  all  the  points  on 
his  side  either.  He  may  be  a  good  or- 
ator  but  that  does  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  I  say  in  all  fairness  we  want 
in  hear  both  sides,  and  both  reports 
primarily,  then  discuss  it,  and  then, 
h  ave  it  to  the  reporter  for  the  majori¬ 
ty  and  for  the  minority  to  close  the 
debate. 

At  this  point  delegate  Strebel  moved 
the  previous  question.  Goebel  asked  a 
tilling  as  to  whether  Spargo  would 
have,  an  opportunity  to  sum  up  at. the 
end  of  the  debate.  Del.  De  Bell  raised 
the  point  of  order  that  the  previous 
question  had  been  ordered.  The  chair 
nstained  the  point  and  put  the  motion 
that  the  speaker  for  the  minority  re- 
nnrt  present  his  argument  at  once. 
Motion  carried. 

Delegate  Spargo  asked  for  a  definite 
iitling  as  to  whether  he  would  have  a 
chance  for  rebuttal.  Kennedy  moved 
that  thirty  minutes  be  divided  between 
Spargo  and  Untermann.  Berger  moved 
that  each  one  be  given  thirty  minutes. 

(  arried. 

At  this  point  Delegate  Rose  asked 
lor  information  about  union  restaurants 
.Hid  said  he  thought  the  unions  should 
furnish  the  congress  with  a  list  of 
union  places. 

National  Secretary  Barnes  explained 
that  the  officials  of  the  Cooks'  and 
Waiters’  union  had  recommended 
King’s  Restaurant.  Delegate  Holm 
i  tiled  attention  to  the  fact  that 
rimrnpson’s  and  Henrici’s  were  un¬ 
fair. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Comrade  Spargo 
will  now  proceed. 

COM.  SPARGO:  I  shall  try,  in 
deference  to  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
I’nmrade  from  Massachusetts,  not  to 
play  to  the  gallery.  I  shall  try  to  con¬ 
iine  myself  strictly  to  the  point  at 
i  eute  between  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mit  lee  and  the  minority  now  re¬ 
porting. 


We  must  all,  I  think,  realize  that  the 
immigration  problem  presents  itself  to 
us  here  in  America  as  it  presents  itself 
to  the  people  of  no  other  country  in 
the  world.  We  have  taken  a  view  of 
the  Socialist  movement,  we  have  taken 
a  tradition  with  a  set  of  phrases  and 
shibboleths  and  they  have  become  part 
of  our  very  existence.  Both  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  the  minority  recognize  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  Socialist 
movement  of  this  country  to  tie  its 
hands  and  to  say  that  for  the  sake  of 
beautiful  ideals  and  lofty  sentiments  it 
will  never,  at  any  time,  consent  to  take 
action  against  a  race  or  races  as  such. 
For  my  position  on  this  question  is 
not  at  all  as  stated  by  Comrade  Unter¬ 
mann.  I  prefer  to  state  my  own  po¬ 
sition,  and  you  can  gather  it  better,  I 
think,  from  the  printed  copies  of  the 
minority  report  than  you  can  from 
Comrade  Untermann’s  interpretation. 
It  is  not  at  all  true  or  just  to  say  that 
my  position  is  that  I  believe  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Asiatic  to  be  necessary 
but  not  convenient.  On  the  contrary, 
my  position  is  that,  if  ever  the  time 
comes  when  I  believe  Asiatic  exclusion 
to  be  necessary,  then  I  shall  believe  it 
to  be  justified. 

But  I  do  not  now  believe  Asiatic  ex¬ 
clusion  to  be  necessary.  That  is,  I 
take  a  very  different  position  from  that 
stated  by  my  friend  and  comrade,  Un¬ 
termann. 

Let  me  at  the  very  beginning  then, 
with  that  position  clearly  before  you, 
refer  to  some  of  the  statements  and 
arguments  and  theories  advanced  by 
Comrade  Untermann  in  his  defense,  of 
the  position  of  the  maiority.  And  since 
he  began  by  quoting  from  the  news,  of 
the  day,  I  too  may  begin  by  quoting 
from  the  news  of  the  day,  from  page 
10  of  the  same  paper  from  which  he 
Quoted  at  page  12.  There  I  find  that 
five  regiments  of  American  militiamen 
are  sent  into  Hannibal,  Missouri,  .  to 
defend  what?  American  scabs  against 
foreign  strikers!  (Applause.)  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  that  the  same  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  urging  the  free  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  laborers  may,  if 
that  kind  of  thing  continues, .  arrive 
at  a  position  where  they  will  say 
that  they  prefer  to  have  the  docile 
American  working  man  rather  than 
the  revolutionary  immigrant.  In  point 
of  fact,  that  is  the  position  that  is  being 
arrived  at,  and  by  no  inconsiderable 
body  of  employers  of  labor  in  this 
country.  When  the  McKeesport  strike 
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occurred  and  they  felt  somewhat  of 
the  temper  of  these  alien  workers  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  it  was  very 
evident  to  any  one  who  took  Lha 
slightest  trouble  to  sense  the  feeling 
of  the  middle  class,  the,  employing 
class,  in  that  great  center  that  they 
were  beginning  to  feel  that  they 
wanted  to  get  the  foreigner  out  rather 
than  to  get  him  in,  and  anybody  to¬ 
day,  who  knows  our  great  eastern  in¬ 
dustrial  centers,  must  know  that  there 
is  coming  over  the  minds  of  the  capital¬ 
ist  class  of  America  a  consciousness 
that  the  revolutionary  temper  is  by  no 
means  the  exclusive  proprietary  pos¬ 
session  of  those,  whose  forefathers 
came  over  and  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  but  that  there  is  good  fighting 
material  among  our  alien  proletariat. 
(Great  applause  ) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  de¬ 
sires  to  announce  to  visitors  that  there 
is  a  ruling  of  this  congress,  not  only 
of  this  but  of  preceding  national  con¬ 
ventions,  to  prohibit  expressions  from 
the  visitors  either  of  approval  or  of 
disapproval.  The  chair  therefore  de¬ 
sires  the  visitors  not  to  give,  Expression 
hereafter  to  their  feelings  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  before  the  house. 

COM.  SPARGO:  We  were  told  that 
no  man  can  understand  American 
capitalism  and  no  one  can  know  any¬ 
thing  of  its  real  nature  if  their  view  is 
dominated  and  formed  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  a  single  section  of 
the  country.  And  yet,  when  it  comes 
to  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we 
are  asked  as  a  national  party  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  national  movement  to  take 
an  entirely  sectional  view  of  the 
problem.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  country 
there  are  five  or  six  states  in  which  the 
workers  feel  the  competition  and 
possible  menace  of  oriental  labor,  but 
for  the,  rest  of  the  states  that  problem 
does  not  exist.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
interests  of  a  small  section  of  the 
country,  comparatively,  against  the  rest. 
If  you  say  that  there  are  six  states  of 
this  country  that  feel  the  effect  of  the 
competition  of  Asiatic  labor,  then  I 
will  say  that  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are.  thirty-six  states  which 
do  not.  It  is  entirely  a  sectional  view 
of  the  labor  question  which  is 
presented  to  us  here.  Mark  you,  I  do 
not  say  that  if  a  real  menace  to  the 
working  class  of  this  country  exists 
in  a  single  state  or  in  a  single  village, 
that  we  should  not  take  action  upon  it, 
but  T  submit  that  it  comes  with  rather 


ill  grace  and  with  the,  warrant  of  a 
small  body  of  fact  at  any  rate  that 
Comrade  Untermann,  when  addressing 
us  in  support  of  the  majority  report, 
should  seem  to  taunt  us  with  the  fact 
that  we  had  no  right  to  decide  upon 
the  question  unless  we  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  conditions  generally  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  country.  Now  we  are 
told  that,  due  to  the  mass  of  Asiatic 
immigration  into  a  certain  section  of 
the  country,  we  have  a  non-political 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  or¬ 
ganization;  that  Asiatic  labor  is  one  of 
the  causes — the  most  important  cause 
— of  this  tendency  away  from  political 
action,  and  in  the  direction  of  reaction 
and  anarchism;  and  yet,  Comrade  Un¬ 
termann,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  was  not  born  in  the.  west.  It 
was  born  in  the  middle  west,  right  in 
this  city  of  Chicago,  where  there  is 
relatively  no  Asiatic  labor  at  all.  And 
the  one  battle  of  that  same  movement 
in  this  country  has  found  its  field  not 
in  the,  west  with  your  Asiatic  labor,  but 
in  the  east  against  your  alien  Euro¬ 
pean  labor.  And  I  call  Comrade  Un- 
termann’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
you  take  any  number  of  the  trades, 
the  more  important  groups  in  our  labor 
organizations,  you  will  find  this  thing 
to  be  true  in  this  country.  Take,  for 
example  the  building  trades.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  Asiatic  im¬ 
migration  into  the  west,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  the  cheap  labor  of 
the  western  slope,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  wages  are  higher  on  that  Pa¬ 
cific  slope  than  they  are  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  where  you  have 
not  got  that  cheap  labor  at  all. 

You  come  to  us  to-day  and  you  ask 
us  to  take  this  action  against  Asiatic 
labor  upon  this  ground:  the  ground 
that  the  Asiatic  worker,  when  he 
comes  in,  begins  to  tear  down  the 
standard  of  living;  and  that  his  compe¬ 
tition  by  his  working  for  low  wages  is 
a  serious  menace  to  the  workers  of 
this  country.  You  tell  us  it  is  not 
because  of  his  race  that  you  want  to 
exclude  the  Jap,  but  simply  because  he 
is  an  economic  competitor  who  lowers 
the  standard  of  living,  working  for 
lower  wages  and  making  the  im¬ 
mediate  struggle  of  the  working 
classes  harder.  And  I  reply  to  you 
that  I  perfectly  acquiesce  in  the 
principle  that,  if  ever  the  time  comes 
when  there  is  such  a  serious  menace 
to  the  worker’s  standard  of  living,  at 
that  time,  no  matter  how  regretfully 
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we  should  have  to  say:  “We  must  pro- 
l  <*ct  that  which  we  have.”  I  should  be 
■.orry  to  see  our  old  international 
watchword  go  by  the  board;  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  internationl  spirit 
taken  out  of  our  movement,  and 
crossed  or  embittered  at  any  point  by 
•my  kind  of  race  line,  or  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  race  prejudice,  but  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst  I  should  be 
in  the  position  of  one  of  two  men  on 
a  raft  adrift  at  sea.  Comrades,  as  long 
i  ,  there  was  enough  for  both  it  was 
all  right,  but  when  it  came  to  the  last 
drink  or  the  last  crust,  then  both 
would  fight  like  dogs  for  that  last 
drink  and  that  last  crust.  What  you 
.i,-d\  us  to  do  if  we  have  to  do  it,  is  an 
evil  thing,  and  can  only  be  justified  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Now,  if  you 
want  to  exclude  the  Jap  because  he 
lowers  the  standard  of  living  or  if  you 
want  to  exclude,  him  because  he  works 
for  lower  wages,  why,  I  ask  you,  pick 
"in  the  Jap?  Those  phenomena  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  Jap.  They  are  true 
of  the  Englishman  when  he  comes 
In  st.  It  was  true  of  the  Irishman  when 
lie  came  in  large  numbers.  It  was 
line  of  the  German;  and  it  is  true  to¬ 
day  of  the  Russian  Jew.  It  is  true,  to¬ 
day  of  the  immigrant  from  Southern 
Inrope.  It  is  true  to-day  of  the 
Italian.  It  is  true  of  the  Greek.  The 
immigration  of  these  men  is  one.  of  our 
1 1 ip  problems  in  the  east.  But  I  say  to 
vnu  that  you  cannot  take  that  position. 
You  cannot  exclude  the  Japanese  to¬ 
day  on  the  economic  ground  and  be 
(list  and  fair.  I  say  to  this  congress — 

I  Imre  is  a  small  number  of  Japanese 
workers  coming  into  this  country,  the 
number  is  relatively  insignificant.  No 
evidence,  that  anybody  has  been  able 
In. .gather,  warrants  the  suggestion  that 
I  lie  Jap  lowers  the  standard  of  living 
any  more  than  the  Englishman  did 
wlum  he  came,,  the  Irishman,  the  Ger¬ 
man,  the  Jew  or  the  Italian.  Now  this 
\h  what  I  found.  I  found  there  was  a 
ronsensus  of  opinion  that  the  Jap, 
when  he  came  to  the  Pacific  slope, 
was  like  the,  Jew  when  he  comes  to 
I  lm  Ghettos  of  our  eastern  cities.  And 
I » v  I  he  way  I  do  not  think  I  can  con- 
i •  i  a  1  ul ate  that  majority  for  its  frank- 
1 1 1  ,  in  that  report.  There  are  certain 

l  oinpliments  handed  out  to  the  Jew  to 
placate  him,  to  satisfy  him  for  the 
limnicnt,  that  won’t  fit  the  facts  in  the 
ea  r  The  Ghetto  represents  quite  as 
bad  a  social  condition  as  any  Jap  or 
any  other  Asiatic  laborer  is  likely  to 


produce.  Now,  what  did  I  find?  I 
found  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  Jap  temporarily  lowered 
wages,  and  I  know — not  as  a  matter  of 
theory  at  all,  Comrade  Untermann, 
but  as  a  matter  of  pretty  practical 
knowledge — that  that  is  what  im¬ 
migrants  coming  into  a  country 
generally  do.  I  worked  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  far  lower  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wages.  I  worked  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  week.  Why?  Because  I 
stood  in  the  bread  line.  Because  I 
stood  in  line  waiting  for  a  job  to 
sweep  the.  snow  from  the  streets  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  And  if  I  was 
willing  to  sweep  that  snow  I  was 
willing  to  take  whatever  I  could  get  in 
order  to  plant  my  feet  firmly  on 
American  soil.  I  say  to  you  that  is 
true  of  the.  great  bulk  of  our  mass  im¬ 
migration.  We  have  to  face  this  fact; 
America  is  not  a  race.  America  is  a 
nation  made  up  of  an  amalgamation  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  just  as 
in  our  civic  life  we  have  got  to  take 
all  these  nationalities  and  blend  them 
into  a  common  citizenship  of  as  high  a 
type  as  we  can  attain,  so  we  must 
blend  together  all  the  varied  elements 
that  come  to  our  shores,  and  not  until 
we,  have  exhausted  every  other  means 
open  to  us,  shall  we  be  justified  in 
saying  to  any  race:  “You  cannot  come 
inside.”  And  I  say  to  you  that  we 
have  not  yet  exhausted  every  means 
open  to  us.  Our  great  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  have  largely  neglected  the 
.foreign  immigrants,  and  especially  the 
Asiatic  immigrant.  Our  own  party  has 
largely  neglected  the  foreign  immi¬ 
grant,  and  made  no  efficient  efforts  to 
get  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  organized 
proletariat  of  this  country.  What  do  I 
find?  I  find  that  Jap,  like  most  other 
people,  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  start,  and 
gets  his  grip  on  the  life  of  the  nation, 
then  he  is  ready  to  organize,  ready  to 
fight  to  protect  his  interests.  Then  he 
iis  ready  to  make  demands.  You  can¬ 
not  frighten  me,  bv  telling  me  that 
some  Japs  were  brought  in  to  break  a 
strike  somewhere,,  where  European 
laborers  were  on  strike.  I  know  that 
is  true;  but  for  every  instance  of  that 
kind  that  you  bring  I  shall  bring 
another  instance  of  European  or 
American  workers  going  in  to  take  the 
place  of  Japs  and  Chinamen  on  strike. 
You  need  not  go  far  from  where  we 
stand  to  see  the  Jap  as  he  is  when  he 
has  got  his  chance.  Go  over  to  Di- 
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vision  and  Ashland,  I  think  it  is,  and 
there  you  will  find  them  building  a 
new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  You  will 
find  there  the  Jap  working  with  the 
Italian,  working  with  the  Slav,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  German,  working  with  the 
Irishman,  and  he  has  his  union  card, 
and  he  is  proud  of  his  union  card,  and 
is  drawing  his  $3.20  a  day.  You  say  he 
will  be,  a  menace  because  he  has  not 
got  a  vote.  You  would  keep  him  out 
because  he  cannot  get  a  vote.  Will 
you  also  keep  out  women  who  have 
no  votes  in  the  majority  of  the  states? 
Will  you  also  shut  out  the  poor  whites 
who  are  literally  disfranchised  in  a 
large  section  of  this  country?  Will 
you  not  rather  say  that  if  the  Jap 
comes  to  America  and  becomes  part  of 
its  industrial  life,  takes  an  efficient 
part  in  its  struggle,  then  because  he  is 
a  worker  contributing  to  the  great 
stream  of  its  well  being,  then  that 
Jap  should  have  a  vote  just  the  same 
as  the  Jew,  the  Italian  and  every 
other  worker?  That  is  the  position,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  the  Socialist  Party  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  to  take. 

I  do  not  think  there  is-  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  the  Jap  and  bringing  him  in¬ 
to  our  industrial  movement  and  our 
political  struggle  will  be  any  greater,  if 
as  great  as  the  difficulties  we  con¬ 
front  in  many  other  instances.  I  have 
the  authority  of  our  Comrade  Hay¬ 
wood  for  saying  that  in  his  experience 
as  an  official  of  the  Western  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Miners  he  has  found  this  to  be 
true;  temporarily  they  may  be  a 
strong  competitive  factor,  but  after  a 
little  while  the  Jap  makes  good  fight¬ 
ing  trades  union  material.  And  what 
is  Comrade  Haywood’s  experience  in 
his  organization  is  the  experience,  I 
think,  of  most  men  who  have  had 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
Comrade  Untermann. 

I  took  the  trouble  some  time  after  I 
had  been  elected  to  this  committee  and 
had  gathered  together  a  great  volume 
of  statistical  data — I  took  the  trouble  to 
see  what  I  could  make  out  of  that 
data,  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  graphic 
chart.  I  took  the  map  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  on  that  map  I 
painted  over  certain  localities  colors 
to  represent  certain  kinds  of  industries, 
where  certain  kinds  of  labor  were  em¬ 
ployed.  And  then  I  began  an  invest¬ 
igation  on  my  own  account  to  find  out 
just  what  the  actual  experience  of  the 
labor  organisations  of  those  various 


callings  had  been,  and  this  is  what  I 
found:  I  found  that  in  the  East,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  anthracite  regions  and 
following  the  coal  miner  all  along  his 
trail,  this  was  the  cry:  “Every  other 
worker  we  can  assimilate,  but  we  can 
not  assimilate  the  Sicilian.  We  ought 
to  be  protected  against  the  Sicilian. 
The  Sicilian  ought  to  be  excluded.” 
That  was  the  coal  miners’  cry.  He 
cared  not  at  all  for  the  Jap.  Then.  I 
went  to  the  cigar  makers  and  I  said, 
“What  is  your  experience?”  and  they 
said:  “In  the  early  eighties  our  fear  was 
the  Chinaman;  and  we  sent  train  loads 
of  men  across  this  continent  with  the 
cry,  "The  Chinese  must  go.’  We  in¬ 
structed  our  men  to  boycott  the  Chi¬ 
nese  laundries,  Chinese  restaurants, 
Chinese  servants  of  all  kinds.  We  fought 
the  Chinamen  and  their  exclusion  took 
place.  And  not  until  then  did  we  be¬ 
gin  to  try  to  organize  the  Chinamen. 
And  then  we  found  that  the  Chinamen 
were  easily  organized,  were  good 
fighters,  and  maintained  high  wages. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Chinamen  were  out 
of  the  way  we  were  frightened  by  the 
Jap  peril.  The  Japs  went  into  the 
cigar  business  and  began  to  cut  our 
prices.  Now,  we  said,  we  have  the 
yellow  peril  once  more.  But  soon  the 
Japanese  did  not  cut  our  prices  any 
more.  You  cannot  buy  a  cheap  Jap¬ 
anese  made  cigar  in  any  of  the 
eastern  states.  But  you  can  find  in  San 
Francisco  a  cheap  cigar,  made  by  cheap 
European  labor.  So,”  said  the  cigar 
maker,  “we.  soon  found  that  the  Japs 
did  not  really  menace  our  organization. 
But  the  Belgians  came  along.  We 
cannot  assimilate  the  Belgian;  we  can¬ 
not  fight  the  Belgian;  the  Belgian  is 
the  enemy  of  the  cigar  makers’  union 
to-day.”  And  every  official  will  tell  you 
that  they  fear  the  Belgians  and  not 
the  Jap,  and  I  tell  you  the  same 
thing  is  true  going  down  the  lines 
of  all  the  trades.  I  spoke  to  one 
man  prominent  in  the  Garment  Makers’ 
union.  I  asked  him:  “What  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  your  trade?  Why  is  it  that  the 
organization  in  Rochester  has  gone 
down?  Why  have  you  the.  trouble,  in 
Cleveland?  Why  isn’t  your  union 
holding  its  own?”  They  said,  “Our 
trouble  is  with  the  Russian  Jew,  and 
with  the  Italian,  and  they  make  it  im* 
possible  for  us  to  carry  on  o'ur  organi¬ 
zation.”  And  what  was  the  meaning  of 
all  this?  It  simply  means  that  when  T 
got  my  chart  completed  and  looked  it 
over,  I  found  that  everywhere  there 
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<n  local  conditions  that  seemed  to 
in  lify  an  expression  of  hostility  against 
i  i  ace  or  races  as  such  and  I  say  to 
.'•ii  here  in  all  sincerity:  You  must  face 
ilir.  fact,  that,  if  in  response  to  the  re- 

•  1 1 n 1  s t  of  the  workers  of  the  Pacific 

you  agree  here  to-day  to  ex- 

•  hide  the.  Jap,  to-morrow  in  response 
i"  in  equally  strong  demand  from  the 
miners  in  the  East,  and  from  the 

i  nment  makers  and  the  cigar  makers 
smii  vvill  have  to  exclude  the  Sicilian, 
\uii  will  have  to  exclude  the  Russian 
!•  w,  and  will  have,  to  exclude  the 
1 1  .i  I  ia n. 

I  here  is  no  middle  way  at  this  hour. 
1 1  you  are  frank,  members  of  the  ma- 

. .  of  this  committee,  if  you  are 

1 1  ink  in  making  your  report,  then  the 
In  <  is  on  the  wrong  foot.  If  you 
i •  i . . | ><  >se  to  exclude  a  race  because  of 

•  i  economic  competition  with  the 

"ikers  already  here,  don’t  begin 
iili  the  least  significant,  or  with  the 
I*  i  I  important.  Don’t  begin  with  that 
i  n  e  which,  less  than  any  other,  is 
i  Men  to  pulling  down  the  standard  of 
i  \nii-;  begin  with  those  that  are  more 
important;  and  that  you  won’t  do.  In¬ 
i'. id  of  that  you  throw  bouquets  at 

•  lit  in  and  tell  them  what  splendid 
»i  \  ulntionary  material  they  make.. 

i  mnrades,  I  should  be  the  last  man, 

I  think,  to  try  to  ignore  the  experience 
"i  Miir  comrades  of  the.  west.  I  have 

•  i  i  n  the  Jap  in  the  west.  I  have  seen 
him  work.  I  have  felt  something  of  his 
iim  .tiling  there  as  an  industrial  and 

mi  mlistic  phenomenon.  But  I  cannot 
hi 1 1 1< I  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  if  to- 
i h i  \  you  vote  Asiatic  exclusion.,  next 
tlnir  you  will  be  voting  Italian  ex- 
ilii  iui),  or  Hebrew  exclusion,  or  some 
idlin'  kind  of  exclusion,  and  I  cannot 
M i ml  myself  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
nhiiivcly — relatively,  I  say — small  and 
In  1 1 •  1 1  i  li cant  part  of  our  present  immi- 
gi  ul  mu  problem.  Our  present  immi- 
-I i  "'it  problem  is  by  no  means  a 
Shililein  of  specially  dangerous  compe- 
Hlloii  from  any  race  or  races  as  such. 

I  iin  immigration  problem  lies  in  this 
V*  i  \  surely:  Our  proletariat  in  America, 

•  I  date  in  my  report,  is  becoming  a 
fm  ci)'. n  and  an  alien  proletariat.  You 
|»ii\<  in  Pittsburg  a  very  graphic  illus- 
Ihilioti  of  what  I  mean.  There  are 
hi  ii,  not  brought  from  Japan,  not  from 
(  III  ii. i.  but  *  from  southern  Europe 
pithily  accepting  a  low  standard,  never 
fi  i«  lied  by  any  organization  of  the 
|fi»ikcrs,  either  economic  or  political, 
Ml  miy  degree  at  all.  They  too  are 


aliens.  They  too  are  without  votes. 
They  too  will  constitute  a  peril.  And 
if  you  want  to  know  what  I  think  to  be 
the  most  important  aspect  of  the  im¬ 
migration  problem  at  this  hour,  it  is 
for  the  organized  workers  of  America 
in  the.  Socialist  Party  and  in  their 
trades  unions  to  go  out  and  say  to 
these  workers:  we  must  break  down 
this  barrier,  and  you  must  become  part 
of  our  organization.  You  must  become 
part  of  this  great  world  struggle. 

Go  down  to  Gary,  Indiana;  and  while 
you  are,  talking  about  the  menace  to 
our  civilization  from  the  Asiatic,  there 
is  a  menace,  a  real  menace  at  the  very 
doors  of  this  great  city.  They  are  not 
a  menace  because  they  are  Croatians, 
they  are  not  a  menace  because  they  are 
Roumanians,  they  are  not  a  menace 
because  they  belong  to  any  particular 
nationality:  they  are  a  menace  because 
the  organized,  workers  of  this  country 
fail  to  do  their  duty,  fail  to  recognize 
the  situation. 

Comrades,  there  is  an  immigration 
problem;  .but  it  is  not  insurmountable. 
If  the  time  comes  when  we,  after 
serious,  honest,  conscientious  and  pro¬ 
longed  effort,  have  to  say,  we  have 
failed  and  we  cannot  do  it,  and  in  pro¬ 
tection  of  ourselves  we  must  close  the 
doors  to  the  Asiatic,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  close  the  doors.  If  it  comes  to  the 
time  when  we  must  close  the  door  to 
the  Italian,  I  shall  be  ready  to  close 
the  door.  It  the  time  comes  when  we 
have  got  to  close  the  door  against  men 
of  my  own  race,  I  shall  say:  We  must 
close  the  door.  But  that  time  is  not 
yet.  You  must  remember  this.  You 
see -the  Jap  coming  from  the  university 
To.kio,.  going  into  the  factory  and 
the  mine  in  America,  taking  a  position 
as  a  boy  to  sweep  the  floors.  You  see 
him  there  subsidized  by  the  imperial 
government  of  Japan,  and  you  do  not 
always  realize,  that  it  is  not  the  Jap¬ 
anese  boy  that  you  are  seeing,  but  a 
potential  Japanese  captain  of  industry. 
Well,  you  say,  because  of  that  we  must 
exclude  him.  We  must  not  let  him 
come  here  to  get  his  training,  to  be¬ 
come  a  captain  of  industry  to-morrow. 
Suppose  you  exclude  him;  what  will 
the  Japanese  government  do?  It  will 
say  to  the  Japanese  boys:  “Come  home; 
we  can  get  plenty  of  brilliant  young 
college  graduates  to  come,  here  and 
teach  us  right  at  our  own  doors.”  Do 
you  think  you  can  escape  this  ultimate 
problem  by  any  act  of  legerdemain  in 
the  way  of  exclusion?  I  say  to  you 
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that  while  you  are  asking  for  the.  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Asiatic  man,  the  British 
worker  is  asking  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  Asiatic  product.  In  the  campaign 
against  Hyndman,  what  was  the  con¬ 
crete  picture  presented?  A  Jap  work¬ 
ing  for  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and  the 
cry:  “If  you  elect  Hyndman,  cheap  Jap¬ 
anese  products  are  going  to  kill  you 
off.”  Then  what  are  you  going  to  do 
next?  I  suppose  the  majority  will 
seriously  propose  the  endorsement  of 
the  Republican  platform  for  high  tariff. 

It  appears  to  me  that  at  this  moment 
with  this  issue  before  us  the  Socialist 
party  can  do  but  one  thing:  It  can¬ 
not  justify  itself  upon  any  economic 
or  social  ground  in  excluding  the  Jap. 
It  may  justify  itself  on  the  score  of 
race,  because  of  the  Jap’s  color  or  the 
the  slant  of  his  eyes.  But  if  they  wish 
to  act  upon  that  ground  they  should  be 
frank  enough  to  say  so.  It  may  be 
that  at  some  time — distant  or  perhaps 
nearer  than  some  of  us  think — there 
will  be  a  great  struggle  between  the 
white  and  the  yellow  race,  and  I  tell 
you  frankly  that  my  class  conscious¬ 
ness  surmounts  my  race  consciousness 
after  all,  and  if  the  Jap  will  carry  the 
highest  standard  of  civilization,  if  he 
will  carry  the  Socialist  banner  where 
the  white  man  fails,  all  hail  the  Jap;  let 
him  carry  it  for  me. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT  (N.  Y.) :  I  de¬ 
sire  to  offer  a  brief  substitute  for  the 
majority  and  minority  reports  before 
us.  I  will  read  it: 

“The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States  favors  all  legislative  measures 
tending  to  prevent  the  immigration  of 
strike-breakers  and  contract  laborers, 
and  the  mass  importation  of  workers 
from  foreign  countries,  brought  about 
by  the  employing  classes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  weakening  the  organization  of 
American  labor,  and  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  life  of  American  workers. 

“The.  party  is  opposed  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  any  immigrants  on  account  of 
their  race  or  nationality,  and  demands 
that  the  United  States  be  at  all  times 
maintained  as  a  free  asylum  for  all 
men  and  women  persecuted  by  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  their  countries  on  account 
of  their  politics,  religion  or  race.” 

If  this  substitute  is  seconded  I  will 
say  a  few  words. 

DEL.  PREVEY  (Ohio):  I  second 
it. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  The  reason  for 
this  substitute  is  not  because  I  want 
to  offer  a  substitute,  but  because  the 


majority  and  minority  reports  are,  I 
think,  very  unsatisfactory,  both  in  form ' 
and  in  substance. 

Now,  comrades,  don’t  misunderstand 
me.  I  wish  to  say  in  absolute  sinceri¬ 
ty  that  I  consider  Comrade  Unter-] 
mann’s  statement  a  masterpiece  of  re¬ 
porting,  such  as  our  Socialist  convex 
tions  should  have  more  of  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  a  dignified,  scholarly  statement, 
without  empty  phrasing,  and  one  of 
the  very  first  attempts  made  by  the. 
Socialists  of  this  country  to  face  a] 
problem  and  to  solve  it  in  a  proper  and] 
dispassionate  manner.  On  the  other i 
hand,  I  consider  Comrade  Spargo’M 
speech  as  a  masterpiece  of  oratory. 
The  only  objection  is  that  my  friend] 
John  did  not,  in  this  case,  make  his 
text  fit  his  resolution.  The  speech, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  conclusion. 

Now  I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  def¬ 
inite  stand  one  way  or  the  other.  We 
ought  to  state  it  briefly  and  concisely. 
Suppose  we  adopt  the  majority  resol 
lution  and  you  boys  are  cornered  on 
the  Street  by  a  trade  union  man  or 
somebody  else  and  they  ask  you:  How 
does  your  party  stand  on  the  subject 
of  immigration?  you  will  say:  Well,  the 
party  aims  at  this  and  that,  and  while 
it  believes  in  the  International  Social* 
ist  position  as  contained  in  the  StuttJ 
gart  resolution  in  this  and  that,  and  i(| 
you  proceed  with  the  argument  to  any 
degree  you  have  to  read  the  entire  res* 
olution  in  order  to  give  expression  to] 
our  sentiments  or  views.  The  samJ 
thing  applies  exactly  to  the  minority] 
report;  that  is,  so  far  as  form  is  conJ 
cerned.  Now  so  far  as  substance  ill; 
concerned  don’t  forget  one  thing.  W|! 
are  not  now  working  for  the  enactmetll 
of  practical  measures.  The  questioi 
does  not  come  before  us  as  it  would] 
come  if  we  were  in  Congress  and  a  bill 
were  pending  before  us.  The  questioij 
of  practical  application  is  for  us  todftll 
a  minor  consideration.  What  is  prUj 
marily  before  us  today  is  the  principle 
involved;  and  on  the  question  of  thftl 
principle  the  majority  and  the  minofj 
ity  agree,  practically  in  words  as  wcB 
as  in  sense,'  I  will  read  it  to  you:  Till 
majority  say:  “We  may  well  conccdl 
the  right  .of  the  International  Congrell 
to  declare  that  it  sees  no  proper  solid 
tion  to  these  difficulties  in  the  exclia 
sion  of  definite  races  and  nations  frofl 
immigration,  and  nevertheless  deni 
that  an  opposite  policy  is  necessarily  ll 
conflict  with  the  principles  of  proletM 
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ii.  in  solidarity.”  That  is  the  majority 
n  port.  Now  take  the  minority  report: 

•  oinrade  Spargo  takes  the  same  posi- 
i  ion.  “We  will  agree  with  this  declara¬ 
tion  (that  of  the  International  Con- 
i •  i  css)  in  so  far  that  we  see  no  proper 
olution  of  the  difficulties  arising  from 
in.iss  immigration  in  the  exclusion  of 
.It  unite  nations  or  races  from  immigra- 
I ion.  We  cannot  agree  that  such  ex- 
■  In  .ion  if  determined  upon  would  be;  in 

mllict  with  the  principle  of  proletarian 
olidarity.” 

Those  are  almost  word  for  word 
dike.  And  further  we  read:  “If  ever 
lln*  time  comes  when  the  protection  of 
i  hr  workers  requires  the  total  exclusion 
o|  ,i  race  which  menaces  our  standard 
I  living  or  our  democratic  institutions, 
i lieu  in  conformity  with  the  central 
lumeiple  and  mission  of  the  Social- 
i  i  movement  the  Socialist  Party  would 
u.  compelled,  however  regretfully,  to 
i  mil  for  that  measure.” 

In  other  words  in  both  cases  we 
hi  I i f y  the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of 
.  race  or  races  as  such.  To  that  I  am 
opposed. 

I  fully  realize  that  this  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  intricate  problem  that  we  are  fac- 

iii, '  now.  I  know  it  will  not  be  solved 
lo  phrases.  I  know  it  will  hardly  be 

•  tlvcd  at  all.  It  will  probably  come  be- 
I .  * i  <  us  in  concrete  form  again  and 
<t, Miu.  But  the  question  before  us  is 
.mi  lo  find  an  absolute  solution.  There 
i  none.  But  it  is  a  question  of  formu¬ 
la  mg  the  nearest  possible  solution. 

I  lin  e  is  a  certain  conflict  involved  in 

H,  We  are  the  party  of  labor.  We  are 
•ii  o  (lie  party  of  Socialism.  If  the  in- 
i.  n  ;t:  of  the  working  class  should  clash 
u  llli  t  hose  of  the  international  prole- 
lull. it,  which  of  those  interests .  should 
tyn  ..icrifice  to  the  other?  That  is  about 
mi i  problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  us. 

[  Now,  I  claim  that  this  conflict  of  in- 
Mh’Nts  is  more  imaginary  than  real, 
llmi  m  the  long  run  the  interest  of  the 
American  proletariat  is  identical  with 
'In  interest  of  the  working  class  of 
tin  world.  That  is  the  idea  upon 
w  IhcIi  our  entire  philosophy  and  pro- 
y  hi  in  me  are  based.  But  when  we 

I.  m  said:  “We  must  support,  all 
fciivnuents  of  the  workers  for  their  in- 
ji'ii  its,”  we  have  not  said  all.  We  must 
tlippnrt  all  enlightened  movements  of 
jilt  working  class  conducive  to  their 
If II i*  nid  ultimate  interests.  For  in- 
llnnrr.  we  will  not  support  the  policy  of 
pHiii'  trade  unions,  conservative  trades 


unions,  in  closing  their  doors.  Now 
they  have  full  and  practical  justification, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  interests,  to  do  so.  The  workers 
of  that  particular  trade  surely  benefit 
for  the  time  at  least  by  such  a  policy. 
But  we  are  opposed  to  it.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  exotic  benefit,  which  in 
the  long  run  will  react  against  that  par¬ 
ticular  trade,  and  against  the  working 
class  at  large.  If  restriction  of  immi¬ 
gration  is  an  analogous  thing  we.  are 
opposed  to  it.  On  the  other  hand  we 
fully  approve  of  all  efforts  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class,  of  the' organized  workers,  to 
keep  away  the  scab  no  matter  in  what 
form  he  appears,  either  as  a  strike 
breaker  born  and  raised  right  here,  as 
a  strike  breaker  coming  voluntarily 
from  another  country,  or  as  a  strike 
breaker  imported  from  another  country 
by  the  capitalist  class.  It  is  a  war 
measure.  We  recognize  the  necessity 
of  such  measures.  We  have  always 
approved  of  the  protection  of  the 
working  class  in  such  conflicts  against 
such  action  on  the  part  of  scabs  or  on 
the  part  of  the  enemies  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Now  when  this  question  came  before 
the  Stuttgart  Congress  the  comrades 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  part  of  the 
American  delegation  and  I  believe 
also  the  Australian  delegation,  took 
this  position:  They  said,  “Here  is  the 
line  of  cleavage — for  economic  rea¬ 
sons,  for  reasons  of  self-protection  the 
working  class  may  well  object  to  the 
immigration  of  certain  elements  calcu¬ 
lated  to  destroy  their  organizations 
and  lower  the  standard  of  life,  but  not 
on  account  of  race  or  color  or  creed. 
We  as  Socialists  should  have  in  mind 
the  interests  not  of  any  one  national¬ 
ity  but  of  all  the  workers  of  the  world, 
and  can  under  no  circumstances  sup¬ 
port  such  exclusion.”  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  only  proper  position  to  be 
taken  by  the  Socialist  Party.  You  talk 
about  future  race  conflicts  between 
the  white  race  and  the  yellow  race. 
Why  should  we  indulge  in  such  flights 
of  imagination?  Why  should  we  pass 
resolutions  based  upon  such  dreams? 
Dreams  that  are  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
Jules  Verne  or  other  fiction  writers. 
There  is  no  such  conflict  before  us. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  pass  upon 
such  a  conflict.  Why  fight  with  ghosts? 
You  speak  of  the  Chinese  with  differ¬ 
ent  habits,  and  different  customs  and 
different  religions  and  different  concep- 
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tions  of  life.  That  has  absolutely  no 
bearing  on  this  question. 

Within  a  very  few  months  an  Inter¬ 
national  Socialist  Congress  will  be 

held.  We  are  about  to  elect  delegates 
to  that  Congress.  Our  representatives 
will  go  there  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Socialist  working  class  of  the 

United  States.  There  we  shall  meet 
the  representatives  of  the  workers  of 
other  nations,  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  representatives  of  the 

Chinese  and  the  Jap  Socialists  and 

workers.  We  shall  come  together  and 
our  very  first  statement  to  the  entire 
world  will  be:  “We  are  here  gathered 
together  from  every  corner  of  the 
globe  as  one  army  of  brothers.”  Shall 
that  statement  be  a  lie?  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  carry  you  away  with  phrases  of 
international  brotherhood,  but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  consider  that  statement  a  little 
more  than  a  mere  phrase,  don’t  we? 
When  we  say  that  we  are  a  part  of 
one  great  international  brotherhood  of 
the  working  class  we  mean  something 
by  it.  Just  what  do  we  mean?  We 
mean  this:  That  the  capitalist  mode 
of  production  has  the  tendency  to  level 
the  entire  world  and  mold  it  into  one 
form;  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  appro¬ 
priate  every  part  of  the.  globe;  that 
China  may  soon  become  a  capitalist 
country;  that  Japan  is  becoming  a 
capitalist  country,  that  these  things  are 
a  question  of  time  only.  We  mean  by 
that  the  problems  that  confront  the 
Socialists  and  the.  workers  of  today 
are  international  problems,  not  nation¬ 
al  problems.  We  mean  by  that  that  our 
fight  to  be  successful  must  be  made 
on  international  lines,  and  not  other¬ 
wise. 

I  do  not  know,  comrades,  whether 
the  working  class  and  the.  Socialists  o! 
America  may  not  have  occasion  within 
a  year,  or  two  or  three,  to  appeal  to 
the  workers  of  the  entire  world  and 
perhaps  to  the.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
workers  for  aid  and  assistance  in  some 
particular  struggle  which  they  will  be 
waging  against  the  capitalist  class  of 
this  country.  Now  the  Stuttgart  reso¬ 
lution  does  not  advocate  absolutely  the 
free  immigration  of  labor.  It  makes  a 
distinction.  It  makes  a  very  important 
distinction.  It  discriminates  against 
the  srike  breaker,  and  it  discriminates 
against  mass  importation  of  labor  from 
any  country  stimulated  by  the  capital¬ 
ist  class  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  native  la¬ 
borer.  I  say  to  you  now  that  I  do  not 


know  whether  this  Asiatic  immigration  j 
is  free  or  imported.  I  am  under  the  * 
impression  that  it  is  largely  stimulated 
and  artificial.  I  am  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  created  and  maintained 
by  the  employing  classes;  and  if  it  is,  j 
— and  our  Western  comrades  are  bet- j 
ter  authorities  on  that  than  I — if  it  is,  ,1 
then  we'  may  in  full  accord  with  the  ; 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Stuttgart  reso-  ! 
lution  countenance  their  exclusion,  not  ! 
because  they  are  Chinese,  not  because  j 
they  are  Japanese,  but  because  they  are 
being  imported  by  the  capitalist  class  j 
to  break  the  organizations  of  the  | 
working  class,  and  the  workers  in 
merely  following  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  are.  bound  to  rqsist. 

That  is  absolutely  in  consonance  : 
with  the  International  Stuttgart  reso¬ 
lution;  it  has  absolutely  no  reference 
to  a  race  as  a  race;  it  has  reference  to 
conditions  which  may  or  may  not  ex¬ 
ist  and  which  may  change  in  a  year, 
It  leaves  our  principles  absolutely  in-; 
violable,  and  the  brief  substitute  which 
I  submit  to  you  aims  only  to  make 
this  distinction;  the.  distinction  bc-l 
tween  the  right  of  the  working  clasi 
to  fight  for  its  own  existence,  and  in 
such  fight  to  resist  the  importation  ofl 
foreign  labor  stimulated  or  caused  by! 
the  employing  class  for  the  purpose  ofj 
weakening  or  destroying  the  organiza-| 
tions  of  American  labor  or  lowering 
their  standard  of  life,  and  on  the  othefj 
hand  the  exclusion  upon  racial,  nai 
tional  or  religious  grounds.  This  sub¬ 
stitute  I  believe  practically  present!! 
the  position  of  progressive  tradefl 
unionism,  just  as  it  covers  jhe  posil 
tion  of  all  international  Socialists.  ' 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.):  I  desire  ti 
ask  the  comrade  whether  he  PUss.d| 
his  substitute  upon  either  the  majority 
or  the  minority  or  has  it  been  formuJ 
lated  since  we  adjourned  last  night?  I 

DEL.  HILLQUIT :  It  has  beclM 
formulated,  if  that  is  of  any  interest! 
within  the  past  half  hour. 

DEL.  MORGAN:  I  thought  so.  I 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  Does  it  beal 
the  marks  of  hasty  preparation? 

DEL.  O’HARE  (Okla.):  May  w ti 
ask  Comrade  Hillquit  to  read  his  resOi 
lution  again? 

The  resolution  offered  by  Delegate 
Hillquit  was  then  read  by  the  Secrfll 
tary. 

COM.  SPARGO:  A  parliamentary 
inquiry.  I  desire  to  know  whether  il 
upon  consideration  of  the  substitute 
the  minority  should  be.  willing  to  aw 
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1  •  •  i » t  it,  will  it  be  within  the  power  of 
ilif  minority  so  to  do?  Or  will  the 

•  "iisent  of  the  Congress  have  to  be 
"hi  ained? 

TI-IE  CPIAIRMAN:  It  occurs  to 
in-'  that  the  reports' of  both  the  major- 
iiv  and  the  minority  are  now  in 
lli<*  possession  of  the  Congress. 

J)EL.  HILLQUIT:  There  might 
I"  unanimous  consent. 

I  II E  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  should 
I"  unanimous  consent  it  would  be  just 

i  lie  same  as  voting  to  adopt  the  sub¬ 
til  ute. 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL  (Ill.):  It  seems 
I- »  me  that  there  must  have  been  a 
n.inge  force  working  in  this  con- 
M i « * s s  that  we  should  have  presented  a 
uihstitute  for  both  the  majority  and 
minority  reports.  It  seems  to  me  that 

ii  would  be  a  better  illustration  of 
\mcrican  solidarity  if  we  came  out 
■ii. light  for  the  declaration  of  the  in¬ 
i'  i  national  programme  laid  down  last 

n\  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
"  •  i  •  * l  e  time  over  this  immigration  prob- 
I'  m  This  immigration  problem  has 
"iil.v  been  stirred  up  in  this  congress 
i-\  (lie  capitalist  class  itself.  The 
""  i.ilist  Party  as  such  has  absolutely 
""Ibing  to  do' with  this  question.  This 
'limstion  of  immigration  is  as  old  as 
llir  hills.  So  long  as  capitalism  changes 
-i  production  from  one  country  to 
mother,  from  one  century  to  another, 

•  •I  from  one  village  to  another,  we  are 
("ling  to  have  immigration.  But  why 
•du nil d  we  bother  ourselves  with  this? 

I  -  i  me  read  you  a  bill  beiore  our  cap- 
H  ill  1  Congress  at  the  present  time, 
iml  I  want  the  majority  to  listen  very 
-  ii  dully  for  they  will  find  themselves 
’•I"  'lit  a  year  behind  the  times.  In  the 

I I  "Use  of  Representatives  on  Febru- 
(M  v  22,  1910 — I  think  that  was  some- 
l""ly’s  birthday — the  following  bill 
WiH.  introduced  which  was  referred  to 
lli-  committee  on  Immigration  t  and 
N -I  l  utilization,  and  ordered  printed; 
Mini  since  that  time,  I  believe  yester- 
•1*i  v .  another  bill  even  more  stringent 
Wiia  introduced  in  the  lower  house  of 
l  impress.  Let  me  read  this:  “Be  it 
IliiH’led  by  the  Senate,  and  House  of 
N'l'icscntatives  of  the  United  States 
"I  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

I  Iml  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  An 
A i  l  to  Regulate  Immigration  of 
Aliens  into  the  United  States,  Ap- 
|m  lived  Feb.  20,  1907,  be  and  the  same 
i  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"‘•eel  ion  2.  That  the  following  classes 
nl  iliens  be  excluded  from  admission 


to  the  United  States:  All  idiots,  im¬ 
beciles,  -feeble  minded  persons,  epi¬ 
leptics,  insane  persons,  and  persons 
who’  have  been  insane  within  five 
years  previous,  persons  who  have  had 
two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity,  pau¬ 
pers,  persons  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge,  professional  beggars,  and  per¬ 
sons  economically  undesirable.”  Do 
you  understand  that?  “Persons  eco¬ 
nomically  undesirable.”  Where  does 
the  majority  report  come  in?  It  goes 
on:  “Male  persons  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  wh,o  do  not  possess  in  their 
own  right  at  least  100  dollars  of  law¬ 
ful  American  money,  or  some  other 
money  which  can  be  made  into  Amer¬ 
ican  money.” 

I  could  go  on  and  read  this  bill  and 
you  would  have  a  better  proposition 
than  the  majority  report  offered  to 
this  congress. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  capitalist  class 
of  America  is  absolutely  class  con¬ 
scious,  and  if  we  were,  willing  to  adopt 
the  majority  report  we  would  be  a 
lot  of  monkeys  and  we  ought  to  be 
transported  back  where  we  came  from. 

This  Congress  ought  to  express  pos¬ 
itively  its  solidarity  with  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  or  any  other  race  that  might  be 
born  over  night.  Let  them  get  into 
the  field  of  the  Socialist  movement; 
and ,let  us  give  expression  to  that  idea 
in  this  Socialist  Congress. 

The  city  of  Gary  has  been  referred 
to — the  ready  made  city — you  can  buy 
ready  made  cities  as  you  buy  a  ready 
made  suit  of  clothes — there  is  Gary 
with  a  population  of  30,000,  built  prac¬ 
tically  over  night,  one  of  the  biggest 
industrial  centers  of  the  United  States. 
And  while  this  is  going  on  in  Gary, 
Indiana,  the  steel  trust  is  operating 
its.  mills  in  European  countries,  and 
building  mills  in  Asiatic  countries,  and 
at  this  particular  time,  comrades,  the 
United  States  steel  trust  is  preparing 
balance  sheets  to  see  which  of  their 
mills  in  Europe,  or  in  Asia  produce 
steel  rails  cheaper  than  can  the  mills 
of  Bethlehem,  or  of  Gary,  or  of  Sha¬ 
ron  or  of  Pittsburg.  You  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  the  moment  the  output  of 
the  mills  in  America  costs  too  much 
they  will  run  overtime  in  China  or 
Japan  or  wherever  they  may  have 
their  plants.  I  want  to  ask  you  then, 
where’  the  question  of  raising  or  low¬ 
ering  the  standard  of  living  plays  any 
role  in  this  proposition  whatsoever. 

Take  the  Diamond  Match  Trust.  It 
has  plants  everywhere,  except  in  Rus- 
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sia;  the  government  there  wants  that 
easy  money  for  itself.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1887.  Since  that  time  with 
fifty  per  cent  less  people  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  ten  times  as  much  stuff  for  the 
market,  and  in  every  country  they  are 
producing  the  same  thing.  If  they 
cannot  sell  the  American  product  in 
Sweden  they  will  sell  the  product  man¬ 
ufactured  by  them  in  Sweden.  And 
you  cannot  overcome  that  proposition 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  capital¬ 
ism  which  is  always  international. 

I  had  a  great  fear,  and  I  raised  that 
question  here  in  Chicago,  that  this 
Congress  would  go  on  record  as  fa¬ 
voring  the  exclusion  of  the  races  that 
have  been  mentioned,  and  it  would  be 
the  first  proposition  on  which  the,  So¬ 
cialist  Party  of  the  United  States 

would  go  to  pieces  or  degenerate  into 
an  anarchistic  organization.  The  So¬ 
cialist  Party  of  the  United  States 

ought  to  take  the  lead  in  saying  that 
America  is  the  battle,  ground  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  against  cap¬ 
italism.  There  is  no  other  country 
that  is  as  cosmopolitan  as  America. 
And  if  we  are  not  willing  to  go  on 
record  as  favoring  this  international 
proposition  we  have  no  right  to  be 
called  an  international  party;  we  do 
not  belong  to  it;  we  belong  to  the 
State  Socialists.  We  should  lose-  not 
only  our  international  solidarity;  we 
should  lose  our  revolutionary  spirit; 
and  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States  if  it  needs  anything  today 
needs  revolutionary  spirit.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  talk  nice, 
polished  language,  but  when  you  get 
down  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  of  America  it  is  a  different 
thing.  If  the  Socialist  Party  is  going 
to  go  on  record  on  a  proposition  that 
in  the  first  place  has  no  place  in  this 
Congress,  if  we  are  to  go  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of 


any  particular  races,  I  say  that  thfl 
Socialist  Party  from  that  time  on  il 
no  more  the  place  for  me,  is  no  more 
the  place  for  a  Socialist  of  the  worldJ 

1  came  to  this  congress  for  other  j 
purposes.  I  am  not  going  to  plead1] 
with  the  delegates.  If  the  delegatelj 
who  are  sent  here  are  of  the  samo 
opinion  as  the  majority  report,  I  am 
afraid  I  have  no  place  to  sit  withj 
them,  and  to  deliberate  with  them  on] 
a  proposition  of  this  kind,  for  I  want 
a  proletariat  of  the  world,  a  prolc-j 
tariat  true  to  its  name,  and  true  tol 
its  traditions.  Once  we  have  settled  j 
this  proposition  the  Socialist  move-i 
ment  of  America  will  go  forward  all 
it  has  never  gone  forward  before.  Waj 
are  going  backward  because  we  don't 
understand  this  proposition.  1  Thoslr 
who  favor  the  majority  report  do  noM 
understand  the  problem  that  con*  j 
fronts  -them.  If  we  were  able  to  or-J 
ganize  the  foreign  speaking  Socialism 
and  immigrants  that  come  over  heft 
we  would  not  only  have  captured  Mil¬ 
waukee,  we  should  have  captured  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  every  big  city  in  the  Unitel 
States,  which  are  largely  foreiffffl 
cities.  In  Chicago  at  least  fifty  pef| 
cent  are  foreigners.  The  foreignerlf 
control  the  political  destiny  of  ChM 
cago,  they  control  the  political  destiny 
of  Milwaukee,  they  control  the  pO* 
litical  destiny  of  New  York,  they  con* 
trol  the  destiny  of  every  large  indus¬ 
trial  center  in  America.  When  w| 
say  to  them,  “You  have  no  room  q| 
place  in  the  Socialist  Party/’  I  say  thejj 
will  answer  back,  “If  we  have  no  placj 
in  the  Socialist  Party  then  we  will 
out  of  the  American  Socialist  Parti 
and  we  will  establish  the  internationtt 
organization,  true  to  its  name,  true  tfl 
its  spirit.” 

The  Congress  then  adjourned  untB 

2  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Chairman  Behrens  called  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  order  at  two  o’clock  P.  M. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Constitution  is  holding  a  ses¬ 
sion  this  afternoon  in  the  anteroom 
and  has  made  the  request  that  it  be 
advised  before  the  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  under  consideration  is  taken.  If 
there  is  no  objection  the  Chair  will  in¬ 
struct  a  messenger  to  notify  the.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Constitution  before  the  vote 


is  taken.  Is  there  any  objectiottl 
Hearing  none,  that  will  be  the  coum(| 
of  the  Chair. 

COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRA¬ 
TION. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  matt* 
now  before  the  Congress  is  the  sub 
stitute  offered  by  Comrade  Hillquit  i 
New  York  for  the  report  of  the  ml 
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i  iily  and  the  report  of  the  minority 
i  I  he  Committee  on  Immigration. 
DEL.  MERRICK  (Pa.):  If  Com- 
i  ulc  Untermann’s  report  was  a  mas- 
h Tpiece  of  reasoning,  Comrade  Spar- 
M speech  was  a  masterpiece  of  ora- 
i  •  * i  y i  and  I  think  we  are  safe  in  say- 
iim'.  that  Comrade  Hillquit’s  speech 
,i  a  masterpiece  of  plausibility, 

•  luracteristically  so.  The  fact  of  the 
mill  I  or  is  that  the  substitute,  if  adopt- 
i  tl.  will  save  the  face  of  the  majority 

•  *  |M»rt  in  this  Congress.  I  can  see  no 
h  .r.un  why  this  substitute  should  be- 

. .  the  expression  of  this  Congress 

m  I  lie  light  of  the  two  reports  before 

yn, 

\  statement  has  been  made  with  re- 
i ml  to  immigration  from  the  Orient, 
lnrli  seems  to  me  absolutely  unjusti- 
in  il  by  the  facts.  I  want  to  call  the 
iihntion  of  the  Congress  to  quota- 

. -  from  the  Party  Bulletin  that  ap- 

I"  ned  in  June,  1909,  July,  1909,  De- 

■  •  1 1 i her,  1909,  and  January,  1910.  In 
Inn*'.  1909,  there  appeared  this:  “The 
I  ip.incse  plantation  laborers  in  Ha- 

■  iii  have  organized  to  increase  wages 
mil  better  the  miserable  housing  con- 

•  hlinns  imposed  upon  them.” 

In  July,  1909,  there  appeared  in  the 
c  iil  v  weekly  Bulletin:  “As  a  result  of 
tin  strike  of  Japanese  plantation  la- 
I  *  *  *  i  *  *  i"  s  of  Hawaii  several  of  the 
inkers  have  been  arrested,  the  usual 
ili.iiges  of  conspiracy,  inciting  to  riot 
iml  murder  being  made  against  them. 

I  in  plantation  owners  have  an- 
iiminced  confidence  in  the  success  of 
il**  ii  immigration  plans,  and  that 
llimi  agent,  A.  J.  Campbell,  is  visit- 
( n r  1  h  e.  Azores  and  also  going  to 
Miiileira  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
liihnrers.” 

In  December,  1909,  there  appeared 
In  I  hr  weekly  Bulletin:  “The  United 
[flu  I  is  government  officials  are  sup- 
Ijnifing  the  colonization  schemes  of 

•  In  plantation  owners  of  Hawai.  As 
Mure  stated  in  this  column,  the.  Jap- 
Hiir  r  workers  who  became  strikers 
|h  ronsidered  too  high  priced,  and 
filin'. ian  and  Portugese  laborers  have 
In  •  n  imported.  Comrade  Kotinski. 
»l  i  I  ant  entomologist  in  the  Federal 
u  i  vice  at  Plonolulu,  has  been  dis- 
tllHiprd  for  explaining  to  the  Russian 
Win  k  men  the  strike  situation  and  the 
li'Miiuinic  conditions. 

”  V;  a  result  of  the  strike  last  spring 
id  I  In-  Japanese  plantation  laborers, 
Up  plantation  owners  announced  a 
iHinpaign  of  stimulated  immigration. 


In  fact,  they  sent  agents  to  the  Azo¬ 
res,  Madeira,  Russia  and  elsewhere  to 
secure  laborers.  They  have  secured 
quite  a  number  of  Russians,  and  de¬ 
clare  their  intention  of  importing 
about  ten  thousand  more  from  that 
country.” 

In  January,  1910,  the  following  ap¬ 
peared:  “On  December  31st  ninety- 
four  Filipino  laborers  arrived  in  Hon¬ 
olulu,  they  having  been  imported  un¬ 
der,  contract  by  the  sugar  planters’ as¬ 
sociation.  The  bosses,  contrary  to 
agreement,  refused  to  pay  for  the  time 
occupied  in  transportation,  and  placed 
a  charge  of  $7  against  the  amount  of 
$18  which  the  laborers  would  receive 
after  a  full  month’s  work.”  Then  what 
did  these  Orientals  do,  who  had  been 
brought  in  to  scab  on  the  Japanese? 
“The  Filipinos  refused  the  new  terms, 
and  the  association  agents  turned 
them  loose  in  the  town  without  food, 
shelter  or  money.”  You  Americans 
under  similiar  conditions  have  usually 
accepted  the  terms.  These  Orientals 
have  given  such  an  important  exam¬ 
ple  of  solidarity  that  it  was  called  to 
your  attention  through  the  weekly 
Bulletin. 

Now,  we  listened  to  a  report  here 
from  the  comrade  recommending 
practically  that  while  we  do  not  actu¬ 
ally  specify  that  in  so  many  words, 
that  in  substance  we  do,  by  saying 
this:  “I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
apologize  for  the.  Stuttgart  position.” 
I  personally  and  as  a  Socialist  would 
be  ashamed  of  this  congress  as  a 
delegate  here,  if  any  other  proposition 
is  put  forward  than  practically  sub¬ 
stantiating  that  position,  and  I  do  not 
care  how  plausible  you  may  make  it. 
I  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
wording.  If  you  come  in  here  with  a 
substitute  that  carries  a  more  restrict¬ 
ive  measure,  no  matter  how  subtly  it 
may  be  worded,  no  matter  how  clever¬ 
ly  it  may  be  formed  along  that  line, 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  comrades,  that 
we  are  going  backward,  we  are  not 
taking  a  step  forward.  But  there  is 
something  more,  than  that.  If  we  are 
going  to  take  the  position  advocated 
by  the  majority  report  there  is  only 
one  consistent  policy  for  us  to  follow, 
and  that  is  that  we  take  a  position  for 
a  high  protective  tariff,  high  enough 
to  keep  out  the  products  of  Oriental 
labor  in  its  own  home  countries,  and 
that  is  to  endorse  the  Republican 
party.  There  is  no  other  way;  that  is 
all  you  can  do.  If  we  are  to  be  afraid 
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of  these  Orientals  coming  into  this 
country  then  we  must  be  afraid  of 
their  products  from  their  home  coun¬ 
tries  being  shipped  here,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  endorsing  the  proposition  of 
the  majority  report,  we  must  tack  on 
an  endorsement  of  the  protective 
tariff  system  in  order  to  keep  their 
products  from  i  competing  with  us 
here  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  as 
a  native  born  American,  and  I  say  it 
advisedly,  that  there  is  no  bigger  scab 
in  the  world  than  the.  American.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  I  know  people  will  charge 
that  that  statement  was  made  for  a 
purpose,  and  that  it  is  demogogy. 
But  it  is  not;  it  is  a  fact. 

A  DELEGATE:  It’s.  true. 

DEL.  MERRICK:  Down  at  Mc¬ 
Kee’s  Rocks,  in  Allegheny  County, 
where  we  have  almost  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion  of  foreign  born  people,  an  Irish¬ 
man  will  take  the  American  flag  and 
try  to  break  a  strike. 

A  DELEGATE:  That’s  a  fact. 
(Applause.) 

DEL.  MERRICK:  These  com¬ 
rades  over  here,  the  fraternal  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  foreign  speaking  or¬ 
ganizations,  recognize  the  fact,  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  question 
of  class  solidarity,  and  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  they  feel  the  way  they  do,  because 
they  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that,  as  was 
said  here  this  morning,  if  you  take 
any  position  other  than  the  Stuttgart 
nosition  it  is  the  be^inmno-  of  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  demands  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
or  any  kind  of  an  organization  that 
wants  to  go  out  and  get  a  few  votes 
by  excluding  foreigners  as  a  mass  from 
coming  to  this  country.  I  say  there 
are  two  ways  of  forming  a  labor  party 
in  this  country.  One  way  is  to  or¬ 
ganize  it  on  the  pattern  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  Another  way  is  to  come  into 
this  Congress  and  so  modify  and  qual¬ 
ify  the  Socialist  program  that  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  Sam  Gompers  and 
John  Mitchell.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  MORGAN:  Exactly. 

DEL.  MERRICK:  I  do  not  take 
the  position  that  one  of  the  comrades 
took  here  today,  that  if  you  don’t  do 
what  I  want  I  will  leave  the  Socialist 
Party.  I  am  going  to  stay  in  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party,  no  matter  what  you  do. 
(Applause.) 

A  DELEGATE:  Good  for  you! 

DEL.  MERRICK:  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  if  I  do  not  agree 
with  another  single  comrade  in  this 


Congress.  I  recognize  the  Socialist* 
Party  as  the  expression  of  the  work- 1 
ing  class  in  the  politics  of  America, j 
But  I  plead  with  you,  comrades,  this] 
is  not  the  hour  and  this  is  not  the  | 
time  for  us  to  take  back  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  of  the  declaration  which  wc 
made  in  the  days  when  we  were  much 
more  obscure  and  when  it  took  more 
courage.  When  we  are  in  sight  of  j 
political  victory  is  not  the  time  to 
modify  our  position. 

There  is  another  proposition  that  I| 
want  to  call  to  your  attention.  The  1 
charge  is  made  here  that  the  manu- 
facturers  of  this  country  want  to  re¬ 
peal  the  exclusion  acts.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  last  night’s  Chicago  I 
Daily  News,  with  a  news  item  from  | 
Washington  sent  by  a  staff  corrc-  j 
spondent,  showing  that  directly  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  They  want  to 
make  it  more  restrictive.  It  reads:  I 

“Washington,  D.  C.,  May  14. — It  is  1 
possible  that  the  question  of  Japanese 
exclusion  may  come  up  before  the  3 
House  at  this  session.  At  present  | 
there  is  standing  as  sixth  on  the  cal¬ 
endar  a  bill  introduced  by  Representa-  j 
tive  E.  LI.  Hayes  of  California,  which 
indirectly  will  accomplish  the  pur-  i 
pose,  if  it  should  become  a  law.  This  j 
bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  Feb-  j 
ruary  8th  and  was  reported  back  to  V 
the  House  favorably  by  the  Commit*  m 
tee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza*®! 
tion  two  days  later.  It  has  failed  to  I, 
get  publicity  by  reason  of  its  celerity  W 
from  the  bill  basket  to  the  House  flj1 
calendar,  and  it  is  understood  thatBj 
those  most  interested  in  its  passagew 
would  prefer  that  no  extraordinary  ®i 
publicity  be  given  it  at  this  time.”  j 

I  hold  in  my  hand  Llampton’s  Mag*H« 
azine  for  May.  On  page  733  of  it  a]>-B| 
pears  an  editorial  headed  “Don't®  | 
Worry  About  Japan,”  which  I  think  flj 
may  with  no  great  stretch  of  imaging®; 
ation  be  applicable  here.  It  says: 

“Leslie  M.  Shaw  has  been  roiling.® 
his  innocuous  desuetude  with  wa® 
whoops  about  Japan.  He  should  hr  fl 
answered  in  a  brief  monosyllable  by®, 
every  sensible  man.  The  monosyllable  W 
should  be  the  ex-secretary’s  own  la^tAj 
name.  Philander  C.  Knox  has  bcollHi 
busying  himself  with  Manchuria,  llflfli 
should  be  answered  with  a  brief  trLM 
syllable.  The  trisyllable  should  be  bin®' 
own  first  name.  Look  behind  thfl'Hj 
hubbub  of  war  terms  and  you  vvillBj 
find,  as  usual,  Wall  Street.  The  voic^H, 
is  the  voice  of  Jacob  Schiff,  but  tluft® 
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li.i ud  is  the  hand  of  Morgan.  Strip 
away  the  outer  covering  of  talk  and 
\"ii  will  find  that  the  Manchurian 
i  nl road  squabble  boils  down  to  a 
n 1 1 l>le  matter  of  more  profits  for  the 
ip  rat  financial  interests  of  Europe. 
I  ipan  and  America.  Our  Wall  Street 
hirthren  fear  they  will  not  receive 
l  licir  share.  From  their  anguish  at  the 
l " 1  sible  loss  of  a  few  millions  they 
\rarn  for  the  blood  of  the  Japs.  Then, 
i"",  it  is  whispered  there  is  another 
uni  a  deeper  reason  for  Wall  Street’s 
la  lest  outburst  at  the  Mikado’s  chil¬ 
li-  n.  This  has  to  do  with  the  increas¬ 
in':  ability  of  -the  Japs  to  manufacture 
i'  l  l.  One  authority  declares  that  the 
I apanese.  steel  makers  are  becoming 
«  i  mus  competitors  of  our  steel  trust. 
Mr.  Morgan,  naturally,  cannot  see 
mi\1  hing  of  that  sort  occur  without 
making  a  real  fuss.  The  United  States 
lia  .  many  domestic  problems  of  far 
r  i  eater  importance  than  the  owner- 
dip  of  the  Manchurian  railways.  Let  us 
in )l  be  distracted  from  their  settle- 
mi' irt  by  any  attack  of  war  to  revenge 
mi r  sad-faced  group  of  Wall  Street 
I  in  nnoters.” 

Just  supposing  that  it  would  happen 
ill. 1 1  Hampton’s  Magazine  is  correct 
mil  shortly  there  starts  over  this 

•  "iintry  a  campaign  of  publicity  to  en- 

i  mirage  a  war  with  Japan,  and  you  are 

ii  tool  by  which  it  is  accomplished  in 
miler  to  create  diplomatic  friction 
w  i  1  h  Japan  over  the  exclusion  of  the 
l.ipanese  from  this  country,  where  are 
\mi  going  to  be,  and  what  position 
nr  you  going  to  take?  When  war  is 

•  I  •  i- 1  a  red,  you  people  who  do  not  be- 
Ih'vc  in  war,  where  are  you  going  to 
In  if  you  have  endorsed  the  very 
pi  "position  which  may  prove  the 
limans  of  bringing  about  war  between 
llmse  countries?  Where  are  you  going 
i"  land?  In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
wmild  it  be  consistent  to  say,  after 
having  endorsed  the  proposition  of  ex- 
■  Imling  these  Orientals,  we  are  willing 
In  go  out  under  the  stars  and  stripes 
Mini  Tight  our  Japanese  brothers  in  or- 
ili’i  lhat  they  may  not  come  into  this 

•  "iintry?  But  you  take  that  position 
In  excluding  them  at  this  time  by  this 
h  solution. 

I  he  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
pi  *  umed  that  by  adopting  the  resolu- 
llmi  here  or  by  agitating  for  political 
in  linn  along  this  line  you  are  going 
I"  "tne  manner  of  means  to  raise  the 
nl. iiidard  of  living.  I  think  it  is  cer- 
hiinly  a  shame,  comrades,  that  the 


matter  has  been  put  forward  under  a 
proposition  which  the  capitalists  them¬ 
selves  have  used  in  the  past  to  distract 
our  attention  from  the  real  question 
and  issue  before  the  American  people. 
When  we  are  exploited  by  the  capital¬ 
ist  class,,  to  talk  about  temperance  and 
to  say  that  we  are  poor  because  we 
drink  too  much  and  we  are  poor  be¬ 
cause  too  many  foreigners  come  into 
this  country,  is  all  right  in  a  capitalist 
sense,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should 
have  a  large  place  in  a  Socialist  con¬ 
gress.  As  long  as  the  matter  is  up,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  free  and  fair  dis¬ 
cussion  that  would  for  all  time  end 
this  question  so  that  it  would  never 
again  be  brought  into  a  Socialist  con¬ 
gress  and  be  the  means  of  costing  the 
party  thousands  of  dollars  to  discuss 
a  question  that  practically  is  ignored 
even  by  the  most  reactionary  craft 
unions  of  the  East.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  M’ALLISTER  (Mo.):  There 
has  been  much  said  upon  this  all  im¬ 
portant  question.  There  are  many 
things  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
said.  It  has  been  asserted  before  this 
congress  that  it  was  a  question  that 
there  ought  not  to  have  been  any  time 
spent  in  discussing.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  we  are  grappling  with  a 
question  as  deep  as  the  foundation  of 
capitalism  itself.  I  am  utterly  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  man  who  has  had  the 
love  of  humanity  in  his  heart  to  that 
extent  that  he  claims  to  be  a  Socialist, 
that  wants  to  raise  his  voice  for  the 
expulsion,  because  of  race,  of  any 
human  being  who  wants  *  to  come  to 
our  shores.  (Applause.)  We  are  all 
immigrants.  We  Americans  appear  to 
think  that  we  are  IT  in  great  big  let¬ 
ters.  I  want  to  ask  you  fellows  how 
long  back  it  has  been  since  your 
grandfathers  came  from  some  foreign 
country  to  this  country,  how  long?  I 
want  to  ask  you  fellows,  wrho  are  in 
favor  of  this  expulsion,  I  want  to 
know  who  it  is  that  goes  with  clubs 
and  guns  in  times  of  strikes  and  beats 
you  and  me  over  the  head  when  trying 
to  get  better  conditions  in  this 
country?  I  want  to  tell  you,  com¬ 
rades  of  this  congress,  that,  although 
the  comrades  that  are  in  the  majority 
on  this  question  may  be  perfectly  un¬ 
conscious  of  it,  yet  they  are  acting  as 
a  catspaw  in  the  capitalists’  hands  to 
rake  out  the  chestnuts  while  they  eat 
them.  (Applause.) 

I  got  this  kind  of  religion  of  the 
plain  people  down  on  the  old  Ozark 
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Mountains  of  Missouri.  When  I  sat 
down  on  my  plow  beam  and  studied 
this  thing  over,  there  was  a  mental 
picture  that  came  to  me,  and  the 
Chinese  came  to  me  and  the  Japanese 
came  to  me,  and  the  nationalities  all 
came  around  me  in  that  old  field  on 
the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  I  said,  “We 
are  all  of  one  blood.”  I  went  back 
home  and  told  the  folks,  and  for 
twenty  years  I  have  been  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  human  solidarity  of  the 
laboring  class  of  people  all  around 
this  globe;  not  here  in  Chicago,  not 
down  in  Missouri,  not  here  in  Illinois, 
but  as  far  as  the  sin  of  capitalism  ex¬ 
tends,  the  solidarity  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  (Applause.)  I  want 
to  see  a  rising  vote  upon  this  question. 
I  would  love  to  see  every  single  dele¬ 
gate  in  this  congress  rise  and  vote  for 
all  the  human  family  in  this  world  to 
have  the  privileges  of  all  Socialists. 
The  international  Socialists  declared 
in  their  declaration  of  principles  for 
every  one  around  the  world,  and  let  us 
not  stigmatize  that  with  some  little, 
narrow  proposition. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Chinese,  nor 
of  the  Japanese,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the 
capitalists  of  this  country.  I  am 
afraid  they  will  rob  my  grandchildren 
and  my  grandchildren’s  children  when 
I  am  dead  and  gone  and  cannot  raise 
my  voice.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  those 
*  Orientals  coming  over  here  and  rob¬ 
bing  us.  Those  fellows  are  not  what 
you  want  to  go  after.  The  capitalist 
system  is  what  you  want  to  go  after, 
not  these  poor  people  that  come 
across  here,  that  take  their  jobs,  as 
they  say.  No,  sir.  Those  are  not  the 
people  that  are  the  strikebreakers, 
that  they  are  gathering  up  by  the 
thousands  and  shipping  over  to  this 
country.  It  is  you  Americans  that  are 
scabbing  on  you  laboring  men  of  this 
country,  not  the  foreigners.  I  want 
to  know  who  are  the  enemies.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  know.  Let  us  get 
right  down  to  bed  rock.  It  is 
capitalism  that  we  are  fighting.  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.) :  I  desire  to 
move  that  the  substitute  resolution 
offered  by  Del.  Hillquit,  of  New  York, 
be  amended  by  adding  the  following 
words: 

“The  congress,  however,  recog¬ 
nizes  that  at  the  present  time  the 
immigration  of  Asiatic  workers  to 
the  United  States  is  not  in  general 


a  voluntary  immigration  of  free 
workers,  but  is  almost  wholly  a 
mass  importation  of  cheap  labor 
stimulated  by  the  capitalists  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  view  of 
weakening  the  labor  movement  and 
increasing  the  profits  and  power  of 
the  capitalist  class.  The  absence  of 
specific  labor  contracts  in  many 
cases  does  not  alter  the  fact.  The 
existence  or  non-existence  of  such 
contracts  can  seldom  be  proved  in 
the  case  of  Asiatic  immigrants  and  ' 
the  existing  legal  restriction  against 
the  importation  of  contract  labor 
furnishes  no  safeguard  against  the 
evil.  We,  therefore,  hold  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  working 
class  of  the  United  States  is  justified 
in  protecting  itself  by  the  exclusion 
of  such  immigrants.” 

If  I  find  a  second,  I  desire  to  speak 
to  the  amendment. 

DEL.  WHITE  (Mass.):  I  second 
the  amendment. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  now  properly  before  the 
house. 

DEL.  LEE:  Before  speaking  direct-  J 
ly  to  the  amendment,  let  me  speak 
very  briefly  about  some  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  these  motions  before  us. 
We  have  a  very  strong  tendency,  we 
Socialists,  to  want  to  make  "  things 
easy,  to  pass  a  general  declaration  one 
way  or  another,  without  sufficient  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  specific  facts.  We 
have  been  told  here  by  Comrade  Mer¬ 
rick  and  by  other  comrades,  that,  if 
we  will  exclude  any  immigrants,  that 
we  should  go  to  the  logical  conclusion 
and  exclude  all.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  comrades,  that 
while  undoubtedly  sincerely  meant, 
that  sort  of  argument  is  an  absolute 
sophistry.  That  sort  of  argument,  let 
us  say,  is  raised  on  the  question  of 
immediate  demands.  The  Socialist 
Party  has  taken,  and  I  believe  will 
continue  to  take,  the  position  that  it 
stands  for  its  whole  ultimate  program, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  stands  for 
certain  immediate  practicable  de¬ 
mands.  Now,  the  opponents  of  any 
immediate  demands  will  say  this, 
“Well,  if  you  are.  going  to  advocate 
any  immediate  demands,  why  don’t 
you  make  it  all  immediate  demands; 
throw  your  revolutionary  Socialism 
overboard  and  go  to  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion?”  And  on  the  other  hand  the 
extreme  opportunists  may  say  this: 
“Well,  if  you  are  not  going  to  go  the 
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whole  length  on  the  immediate  de¬ 
mands,  why  don’t  you  just  leave  the 
immediate  demands  out  and  declare 
lor  revolutionary  Socialism?”  And 
both  of  them  are  wrong,  because  we 
have  to  deal  not  only  with  general 
principles,  but  with  the  application  of 
general  principles  to  specific  facts  at  a 
liven  time  and  under  existing  cir- 
rumstances. 

burthermore,  I  want  to  enter  my  ob¬ 
jection  to  some  pretty  loose  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  statements  that  have  been 
made  here,  to  the  effect  that  Americans 
are  scabs.  (Applause.)  I  believe  that 
u  is  just  as  false  to  say  that — I  do  not 
■  ay  that  it  is  any  more  false — but  it  is 
just  as  false,  as  to  say  that  all 
Americans  are  infidels.  I  do  not  want 

10  accuse  the  comrade  who  said  that 
of  demagogy,  for  possibly  what  he 

.lid  was  not  demagogy.  But  I  ask 
you  to  consider  seriously  whether  it 
does  not  closely  verge  upon  dema¬ 
gogy  for  one  to  announce  that  he  is 
.m  American  and  then  to  proceed,  on 
I  lie  strength  of  the  air  of  impartiality 
which  that  gives,  to  announce  that 
Americans  are  the  greatest  scabs  on 
earth,  and  that  therefore,  because 
Americans  are  scabs,  the  Chinese,  ex¬ 
clusion  act  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Now,  I  would  like,  if  there  was  time, 
In  criticize  a  good  deal  of  the  other 
discussion  that  has  gone,  on  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  first  part  of  the 
nfijection  is  this.  We  have  an  im¬ 
portant  report  with  which  I  for  one, 
and  I  believe  there  are  many  others, 
am  not  altogether  satisfied,  yet  I 
heartily  endorse  what  Comrade  Hill- 
puit  said  about  that  report  and  the 
address  that  was  made  in  support  of 
It.  I  believe  this  is  a  subject,  the  Te¬ 
nds  of  the  study  of  which  ought  to 
go  before  the  Socialist  Party  with  the 
various  questions  connected  with  it. 
I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with  that 
report,  partly  because  it  seems  to  me 

1 1  is  not  as  emphatic  as  it  might  be  to 
accord  that  general  principle  of  work¬ 
ing  class  solidarity  which  is  of  in¬ 
estimable  value. 

I  am  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the 
minority  report,  in  the  first  place  be- 
i  a  use  it  specifically  declares  in  favor 
•  if  the  principle  of  exclusion  in  general 
terms  and  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
we  must  not  apply  this  principle  at  the 
present  time,  because  there  isn’t  any 
n-nblem  of  Asiatic  exclusion  in  the 
Inited  States.  Now,  I  do  not  like  the 
general  approval  of  the  principle  of 


exclusion  of  races,  and  emphatically  I 
do  not  like  the  declaration  that  there 
is  no  Asiatic  immigration  labor 
problem  in  the  United  States,  because 
there  is,  and  it  is  a  misstatement  of 
fact.  (Applause.) 

So  far  as  it  goes  I  am  better  satis¬ 
fied  with  Comrade  Hillquit’s  substitute 
than  with  either  the  resolution  of  the 
majority  or  of  the  minority.  But 
Comrade  Hillquit’s  substitute  as  it 
stands  would  put  us  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  ex¬ 
clusion  law;  at  least  I  think  that  is  the 
way  99  people  out  of  every  100  would 
read  it.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought 
to  go  on  record  in  that  way;  not  as 
some  delegates  have  intimated.  And 
I  submit  to  them  that  when  I  say  that. 
I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  other 
delegates;  I  shall  not  proceed  to  im¬ 
pugn  their  motives  by  telling  them 
that  we  are  afraid  of  truckling  to  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  we  are 
going  down  on  our  hands  and  knees 
to  Gompers  and  Mitchell,  that  we  are 
afraid  of  offending  the  labor  unions. 
I  protest  that  I  do  not  speak  from 
any  fear  of  Gompers  and  Mitchell,  or 
even  the  trade  unions  of  this  country, 
but  I  do  speak  from  what,  in  my 
view,  upon  such  knowledge  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  labor  movement  of  this 
country,  and  it  is  something  bigger 
than  the  Socialist  Party,  bigger  than 
the  labor  unions,  as  big  as  the  work¬ 
ing  class.  I  do  not  consider  that  .the 
interest  of  the  labor  movement  of  this 
country  is  inconsistent  with  the  labor 
movement  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  want  appended  to  Com¬ 
rade  Hillquit’s  substitute,  if  it  is 
adopted,  a  specific  declaration  of  fact 
as  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  and  it  is 
for  you  to  judge,  each  of  you,  whether 
you  consider  that  that  statement .  of 
fact  is  correct;  that  under  existing 
circumstances  Asiatic  labor  immigra¬ 
tion  to  this  country  is  not  free  im¬ 
migration,  but,  in  accordance  with  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Stuttgart  resolution, 
is  a  mass  importation  of  labor,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  capitalists  and  directed 
against  the  labor  movement. 

Now,  comrades,  for  my  part  I  think 
that  we  Socialists  are  a  little  too  much 
given  to  think  that  we  have  to  pass 
resolutions  to  settle  the  questions  of 
the  country  and  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  think  our  resolutions  do  settle 
those  questions.  If  we  were  to  de¬ 
clare  against  Chinese,  exclusion,  would 
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it  result  in  repealing  the  Chinese  ex- 
elusion  law?  No,  because  the  capital¬ 
ists  of  this  country,  who  would  very 
well  like  to  see  the  Chinese  exclusion 
law  repealed,  know  that  they  do  not 
dare  to  do  it  in  face  of  even  the  half 
conscious  working  class  of  •  this 
country.  (Applause.)  We  would  not 
get  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  repealed, 
we  would  not  do  one  iota  of  good  to 
the  Chinese  or  any  other  Asiatics  by 
passing  such  a  resolution.  What  we 
would  do  would  be  to  put  ourselves 
in  a  false  position  before  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  particularly  desirable  to 
have  a  declaration  against  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Asiatics,  and  I  would  have 
been  willing,  and  I  think  many  would 
be  willing,  that  we  'should  not  pass  a 
resolution  upon  those  questions  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  no  power 
to  decide.  I  do  believe  that  when  we 
take  up  the  immigration  question  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  positive  lines  laid 
down  in  the  Stuttgart  resolution,  of 
working  with  the  labor  movement  and 
Socialist  movement  of  this  country,  as 
part  of  the  Socialist  movement  of  the 
world,  and  doing  something  to-day  to 
counteract  the  work  of  that  vast 
system  of  emigration  agents  in  the 
service  of  the  steamship  companies 
and  the  employers,  who  are  at  work 
all  over  the  world  deceiving  people 
and  entrapping  them  into  this  country, 
bringing  them  to  America,  where  just 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  demand 
better  wages,  they  are  turned  loose  to 
serve  as  strikebreakers.  We  have 
that  condition  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  We  have  those  people  being 
exploited  and  being  oppressed  and 
being  degraded,  and  we  have  those 
people’s  liv£s  being  destroyed  in  the 
steel  mills  of  this  town  and  many 
other  places  because  it  is  cheaper  for 
the  capitalists  to  kill  an  immigrant 
who  has  no  family  here  to  "claim 
damages  or  to  cause  trouble  about  it. 
than  it  is  to  kill  a  man  who  has  some 
friends  or  a  family  that  will  claim 
damages  or  at  any  rate  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to.  I  do  believe  that  our  move¬ 
ment  ought  to  do  some  positive  work 
on  those  lines.  We.  haven’t  any  such 
proposition  before  us.  I  hope  that  at 
Copenhagen  we  will  have  and  that  we 
sh^ll  have  some  action. 

I  would  have  been  willing  to  have 
this,  question  of  the  admission  or  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Asiatic  immigrants  laid 
aside  as  a  question  that  this  congress 


cannot  determine  and  has  no  particular  I 
reason  for  dealing  with.  We  cannot* 
do  that,  because  two  years  ago  here,  1 
three  years  ago  at  Stuttgart,  and  six  1 
years  ago  here  and  in  Amsterdam,  the  I 
question  was  raised  and  raised  from  1 
the  side  of  those  who  wanted  to  get  1 
an  emphatic  and  unqualified  declara-  1 
tion  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  I 
Oriental  immigration.  The  question  ‘1 
having  been  raised  in  that  way,  those  f 
of  us  who  were  opposed  to  that  po-  I 
sition  cannot  let  it  rest.  It  is  for® 
those  reasons  that  I  shall  favor  the  ■ 
adoption  of  my  amendment  to  Coni-  1 
rade  Hillquit’s  substitute,  and  if  it  is 
adopted,  shall  then  vote  for  Comrade 
Hillquit’s  substitute  as  amended.  If 
Comrade  Hillquit’s  substitute  is  not 
amended,  or,  having  been  amended,  is 
not  adopted,  then  I  do  not  see  that  | 
that  we  can  do  anything  else  but  vote  ! 
for  the  majority  report,  with  which,  as 
I  say,  I  am  by  no  means  altogether 
satisfied. 

DEL.  MAYNARD  (Colo.):  Com-I 
rades,  it  is  in  this  question  more  than  < 
in  any  other,  perhaps,  in  this  con-  | 
gress,  that  we  have,  to  justify  our  ex-  j 
istence  as  a  congress.  If  we,  are  all 
convinced  already  as  to  just  what  we 
are  going  to  do  on  this  matter,  if  we  1 
feel  that  we  know  without  a  question  ) 
what  is  the  truth  on  this,  and  if  all  of  I 
you  have  felt  so  from  the  beginning,  ] 
then  those  who  voted  against  the  con-';j 
gress  were  right,  and  we  never  ought  | 
to  have  come  together.  Unless  we  are  • 
capable  of  being  convinced  when  facts 
come  before  us,  unless  we  come  to  j 
these  congresses  open-minded  upon  | 
everything  except  such  principles  asl 
have  been  settled  fundamentally,  then  j 
we  might  better  stay  away.  We  are  j 
here  to  learn  and  face  the  facts.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  am  going  to  vote  j 
on  this  until  we  get  through  and  find 
out  how  the  thing  sums  up.  I  wish  it  ) 
were  possible  again  to  resubmit  it  to  1 
a  commission,  perhaps  after  the  manner  ] 
that  the  last  speaker  suggested,  for  we  | 
should  meet  these  questions  in  some 
way. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  j 
of  the  facts  we.  are  ignoring  apparent-  I 
ly,  some  of  the  facts  we  have  got  to  ' 
face.  Do  we  or  do  we  not  want  to  j 
be  a  part  of  the  labor  movement  of 
America?  Do  we  want  simply  to 
satisfy  ourselves  with  a  fine  apprecia-  j 
tion  of  our  own  ideals  and  our  own 
sentiments  and  know  that  we  are  con-  * 
sistent  theorists  from  the  ground  up,  * 
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uni  feel  that  that  justifies  our  exist- 

•  m-c  to  the  end  of  time,  whether  we 

•  ri  help  the  working  class  on  to 

•  u  lory  or  not?  We  must  realize  that 
Mu  thing  to-day  is  not  to  applaud  fine 

i.Mements,  but  to  face  the  facts  as  we 
Hu  rt  them  and  to  know  what  is  best. 

Now,  I  have  been  disappointed  in 
Living  listened  for  more,  than  half  a 

•  I  iv,  and  having  had  absolutely  no 
inis  presented  except  one  or  two 
Mom  the  speaker  immediately  prior  to 
Mi.  last  one,  on  the  original  report 
mid  its  exposition. 

I  lie  position  of  the  majority  report 
li.i  •  all  been  the  assertion  of  principles. 
\\  ell,  the  Socialist  Party,  if  a  scientific 
I'.irty  at  all,  is  a  party  that  bases  its 
principles  upon  facts,  and  we.  want  to 
li.ive  these  facts.  Comrade  Unter- 
iiunii  has  given  us  a  vast  array  of 
M i c  in,  and  perhaps  prepared  a  vast 
iimount  of  facts  that  Iiave  not  been 
v- 1 ven.  Now  it  is  these  things  that  we 
want  to  know,  and  I  hope  those  that 
discuss  hereafter  will  not  repeat  for- 
rver  all  these  platitudes  about  im¬ 
migrants.  I  am  utterly  disgusted  in 
I  lie,  persons  who  spoke  for  the  minority 
i  *  port,  talking  about  immigrants  and 
immigrants  and  immigrants.  What  do 
wr  mean  by  that?  All  of  us  are  im¬ 
migrants  or  our  forefathers  before  us. 

I  hat  is  not  the  question.  We  know  it 
is  not  the  question;  therefore  why  do 
we  talk  that  kind  of  nonsense? 

I'lie  question  is  whether  the  peculiar 
condition  in  the  Orient  is  not  such  as 
In  be,  a  menace  to  the  Western  coast. 
<  hit  there  what  do  we  find?  We  find 
that  the  Socialist  Party  has  been  as 
alien  to  the  labor  movement  on  the 
coast  as  if  it  had  no  existence  what- 
ever..  They  have  stood  against  the 
prejudices  of  everybody  in  the  labor 
movement  on  the,  coast.  I  have  lived 
I  here  a  number  of  years.  Before  I 
went  there  my  prejudices  were,  all  the 
other  way.  I  believed  so  thoroughly 
m  the  brotherhood  of  man  when  there 
was  not  a  Socialist  there,  that  I  hadn’t 
any  patience  with  exclusion  of  Asiatics 
m  anybody  else.  But  then  I  was  a 
theorist.  Now,  I  hope,  I  am  a  scien¬ 
tific  Socialist.  (Applause.)  The  real 
thing  that  we  have  got  to  face  is  the 
facts.  If  we  are  going  to  work  with 
t  he  labor  movement  at  all,  if  we,  are  to 
have  any  influence  when  coming  in 
contact  with  it,  we  must  not  take  a 
position  that  seems  to  be  utterly  con¬ 
trary  to  what  is  for  their  interest  on 
these  questions.  Now,  did  you  notice 


in  this  substitute  amendment  the 
statement  that  Comrade  Hillquit  there 
made?  He  says,  we  are  not  facing 
action  in  Congress  at  Washington.  Oh, 
no.  We  are  just  satisfying  a  move¬ 
ment  that  has  been  used  to  phrases, 
and  we  will  give  them  phrases  some 
more.  When  we  get  into  Congress, 
then  we  will  face  the  facts  as  they  are. 
But,  if  Comrade  Hillquit  is  put  in 
Congress  next  fall,  as  I  very  much 
hope  he  will  be,  we  do  not  want  him  to 
be  tied  hand  and  foot  by  a  resolution 
that  we  have  adopted  at  this  time.  We 
do  not  want  any  of  our  congressmen 
to  be  in  there — and  we  are  going  to 
have  a  number  of  them  next  fall — and 
have  them  handicapped  by  our  action 
on  the  most  fundamental  thing,  and 
that  the  one  thing  that  the  labor 
unions  have  been  able  on  the,  coast  to 
build  up,  a  united  movement  that  did 
work  on  the  coast,  and  that  the  labor 
unions  of  New  York  have  been  able 
to  realize  the  problems  of  the  labor 
unions  of  California.  Socialists  see 
them  from  afar;  they  have  'not  had 
them  nearby.  But  the  Socialists  of 
California  at  least  have  been  able  to 
face  the  facts  as  they  are  there.  In 
other  words,  frankly,  friends,  what  we 
want  to  do  here  is  not  to  reaffirm  our 
high  convictions.  I  want  to  have  the 
opinions  of  all  of  you.  I  want  to  have 
the  facts  and  do  the  things  that  seem 
most  in  sympathy  with  the.  actual 
needs  of  the  working  class. 

A  number  have  talked  about  the 
West  being  a  small  thing.  California 
itself  is  a  good  deal  larger  place  than 
a  great  many  of  these  European 
countries  that  you  talk  about  as  being 
so  authoritative  in  our  movement. 
America  is  a  big  place.  Why  handicap 
the  work  of  the  western  coast  in  any 
such  fashion  as  we  have  been  trying 
to?  I  appeal  to  you  that  you  leave 
this  thing  alone  as  something  that  we 
are  not  ready  to  deal  with  yet,  or  else 
in  some  fashion  make  us  understand 
what  is  for  the  interest  of  the  working 
class  who  are  actually  in  the  working 
class  battle  of  to-day  and  then  meet  it 
in  that  way. 

It  is  not  a  question,  mind  you,  of 
our  sympathy  with  the.  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese.  Some  said  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  they  would  send  our  people 
over  to  teach  them.  Well,  I  hope  they 
will,  because  they  will  have  to  develop 
in  capitalism,  and  I  hope  they  will 
learn  better  than  at  our  own  doors. 
It  is  all  right,  and  therefore  they  will 
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get  their  education.  But  to  say  that 
people  hundreds  of  years  behind  our 
civilization  in  certain  ways  and  in  an 
utterly  different  social  development 
can  come  at  once,  to  our  country  and 
master  and  meet  our  problems  in  the 
same  way  as  ourselves  is  utterly 
Utopian. 

Another  thing,  you  talk  as  if  ex¬ 
clusion  was  something  utterly  new. 
You  say  the  problem  is  not  pressing. 
Why  is  it  not  pressing?  For  fifteen 
years  at  least  they  have  had  an  anti- 
Chinese  and  anti-Japanese  immigration 
law  out  there.  They  have  enforced  it 
as  well  as  they  could,  with  the  whole 
Western  coast  trying  to  help  them 
enforce  it.  In  spite  of  that  they  have 
let  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people,  so  the  problem  is  a  real  one 
now  in  spite  of  the  exclusion  act. 

What  would  it  be  if  the,  bars  were 
down  entirely?  You  do  not  face  the 
facts.  They  talk  here  as  though  it 
were  a  new  thing.  This  problem  is 
here  already.  The  question  is,  shall 
the  bars  be  thrown  down,  bars  that 
were  reared  by  the  urgent  insistence 
and  pressure  of  the  united  working 
people  of  the  west?  Now,  must  the 
Socialists,  in  order  to  prove  their  own 
loyalty  to  their  a  priori  theories,  re¬ 
fuse  to  face  the,  facts?  If  it  is  our 
duty  to  alienate  forever  the  working 
people  of  this  country  in  order  that  we 
may  prove  our  fine  working  class 
theories,  then  all  right,  but  this  phase 
of  things  must  be  met  at  every  turn, 
everywhere.  We  cannot  settle  things 
by  phrases.  We  must  settle  them  by 
application  of  principles  to  given  facts, 
and  I  believe  that  this  congress  is 
going  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  readjust  their  con¬ 
victions  on  everything,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  real  truth.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  as  they  are  to-day.  I  will 
admit  that  I  do  not*  know  what  they 
are.  I  want  to  find  out.  But  if  it  is 
necessary  to  take  this  action  at  this 
time  in  order  not  only  to  help  out  the 
conditions  of  the  working  class,  but  to 
help  break  down  the  barrier  that  di¬ 
vides  us  from  the  trade  unions,  I  say 
we  ought  to  do  it.  We  must  be 
scientific  facers  of  facts,  and  not  self- 
laudatory  appreciators  of  fine  phrases. 

DEL.  M’DERMOTT  (Mont.):  Com¬ 
rades,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  spiel 
any  oratory,  because  I  agree  fully  with 
the  comrade  that  has  just  spoken,  that 
it  is  facts  that  are  needed.  I  happen 
to  come  from  a  state  that  has  been 


practically  on  the  firing  line,  you 
might  say  on  the  skirmish  line.  And 
before  I  tell  my  little  story  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  brought  out  that  came  ; 
from  those  wells  of  information  about 
which  there  is  no  chance  of  a  doubt,  j 
from  the  capitalist  press.  Now,  when 
it  comes  to  talking  of  the  capitalist 
press,  I  would  say  that  it  is  absolutely  ■) 
unreliable,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  man-  I 
ner,  because  we  have  had  evidence  right  ,, 
here  that  the  same  paper  contradicts 
itself.  I  want  to  say  that  from  the  ; 
Socialist  press  I  can  take  evidence,  J 
but  I  cannot  take  it  from  the  asso-  ■ 
ciated  press  dispatches  as  a  general 
rule. 

It  has  been  asserted  here  that  these  1 
foreigners  have  shown  a  class  soli-fl 
darity  which  the  American  has  not.  | 
Now,  I  claim  that  they  have  shown  a  a 
national  solidarity  and  not  a  class  I 
solidarity.  I  believe  the  statements  of  1 
the  parties  that  made  those  statements  I 
will  prove  that.  You  will  find  almost  1 
invariably  that  where  these,  foreigners  ] 
have  been  scabbed  on  by  Americans  I 
and  where  the  foreigners  have  shown  '■ 
such  class  solidarity,  it  has  been  1 
generally  of  one  nation  on  another.  1 
Now,  let  me  illustrate  that  if  I  can. 

Out  in  Great  Falls  there  was  a  lot  ! 
of  Greeks  brought  in.  They  were  J 
brought  in  by  way  of  Chicago  here. 
They  were  promised  $1.50  a  day.  Out 
in  that  country  $1.50  a  day  is  equal  to 
about  75  cents  a  day  here.  As  I  say, 
$1.50  represents  pretty  good  wages  out  j 
there.  But,  anyhow,  they  came  out  ] 
there  all  together  to  take  the  places  of  1 
American  citizens  who  refused  to  scab.  < 
We  have  a  class  of  people  called  \ 
blanket  stiffs.  I  am  going  to  try  to  ex-  I 
plain  the  blanket  stiff  to  you  people  be-  1 
fore  I  get  through.  They  quit  because  j 
they  would  not  work  for  those  wages.  1 
When  the  company  got  the  Greeks  out  ] 
there  they  refused  to  pay  them  the  j 
$1.50  a  day,  but  paid  them  only  $1.25.  j 
They  immediately  went  out  on  strike.  1 
and  the  company  pulled  them  out  from 
Great  Falls  and  pulled  them  up  the  1 
line  and  dumped  them  out  on  the 
prairie;  and  I  will  say  that  they  did 
show  a  method  of  handling  immediate  j 
demands  that  the  Socialist  Party  has  ] 
failed  to  realize.  They  took  crowbars 
and  they  pulled  up  two  rails  from  the 
main  line.  The  next  train  that  came 
along  stopped,  for  a  very  good  reason,  I 
and  the.  result  was  that  they  got  their 
$1.50  a  day.  Now,  that  was  not  show- 
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mg  class  solidarity  by  any  means;  it 
was  showing  national  solidarity.  They 
.1  ruck,  and  they  struck  like  men  all 
together.  There  was  not  a  failure 
.niiong  all  of  them.  They  went  right 
out  together,  but  it  was  not  for  their 
»  lass;  it  was  for  the,  Greeks  that  were 
m  that  trainload.  That  was  the  idea. 

Now,  these  Greeks  are  beiiig  dis¬ 
placed,  being  displaced  by  Japs.  When 
I  went  out  to  Great  Falls  twelve  years 
ago  there  was  hardly  a  Jap  along  the 
road.  Just  previous  to  my  going 
I  here  there  had  been  trouble  in  Great 
halls.  We.  have  no  Chinamen  in  that 
I  own.  Chinamen  won't  go  there  to 
slay,  because  Great  Falls  is  known  in 
China  as  an  -  extremely  unhealthy 
climate.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong 
I  am  not  going  to  stop  to  say.  They 
were  driven  out  of  town  at  one  time, 
and  they  failed  to  report  for  duty 
when  the  roll  was  called.  As  I  say, 
when  I  went  out  there,  there  were  very 
lew  Japs  along  the.  road.  The  people 
were  mostly  Greeks  and  Italians. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  how  they 
bring  them  out  there.  You  easterners 
<lo  not  understand  the  method  that 
they  use.  They  bring  them  out  there 
m  great  trainloads  in  what  they  call 
hunk  cars.  They  are  simply  box  cars 
that  are  fitted  up  with  a  bunk  for  you 
to  sleep  in.  The  men  hire  their  own 
cook  and  the  food  is  brought  to  them 
in  charge  of  their  companies,  or 
rather  their  combination,  so  that  they 
live  very  cheaply.  Their  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  are  magnificent,  as  you  can 
imagine,  and  also  the  company  that 
they  keep  aside  from  human  beings. 
You  can  imagine  those  cars.  Your 
tenement  house  districts  are  perhaps  a 
parallel.  They  are  no  worse.  The 
conditions  under  which  those  people 
live  are  something  terrible.  Now 
those  men  came  out  there  and  they 
had  driven  the  Americans  off  those 
i.iilroads,  that  is,  off  from  the  la¬ 
boring  work.  They  had  driven  them 
off  and  the  Americans  had  become 
blanket  stiffs,  and  these  blanket  stiffs 
.  i  rc  terribly  embittered  against  the 
men  who  have  driven  them  out  from 
their  positions.  Now,  those  people 
gradually  came  in  along  the  line  of 
the  Great  Northern.  They  came  in  on 
.i  few  jobs.  They  didn’t  stretch  them 
nut  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles 
all  over  the  system,  but  they  brought 
them  gradually  down  the  line.  This 
month  there  would  be  a  section  crew 
here,  and  next  month,  ten  or  twelve 


miles  further  along.  There  would  be 
another  section  crew  a  little  further, 
and  another  one,  and  finally,  after  the 
railroads  had  felt  their  way,  they  got 
the  trainloads  of  Japanese  laborers  to 
handle  the  shortcuts  and  the  new  work 
and  all  of  it.  Now  those  Japanese 
laborers  are  intelligent  men;  there  can 
be  no  question  about  it.  I  have  had 
them  come  in  where  I  worked  and  I 
have  seen  many  of  them,  and  while 
they  could  talk  very  little  English, 
they  could  talk  to  me  enough  so  that 
I  could  understand  that  they  knew 
practically  as  much  as  I  did,  but  they 
could  not  express  it.  I  happen  to  be 
a  machinist  and  engineer,  and  they 
would  come  into  my  engine  room  and 
look  around  over  the  engine  and  as 
you  can  readily  understand,  I  could  see 
by  the  way  they  walked  around  that 
engine  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
doing  and  that  they  understood  that 
machinery.  And  what  were  they  doing 
on  the  railroads?  They  were  looking 
for  a  job;  that  is  all. 

Now,  those  men  never  intermingle 
with  the  other  people.  They  come 
there  in  those  cars  and  they  are  dis¬ 
placing  the  Greek  who  displaced  the 
white  man.  They  come  in  there  in 
those  cars  and  live  b  y  themselves. 
Their  food  is  fetched  to  them  by  a 
trading  company;  the  same  outfit,  or 
rather  a  branch  of  the  same  outfit  that 
brings  them  in  on  contract,  and  they 
buy  very  little  from  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  living. 

And  another  thing  that  I  want  you 
to  mark  is  this.  While  I  was  there 
they  would  bring  in  three  or  four  or 
five  thousand  at  a  time  in  trainloads, 
two  and  three  trains  of  them,  and  the 
job  might  last  maybe  three  months; 
that  was  the  limit,  and  then  they  were 
pulled  out  and  sent  to  some  other  job 
and  another  batch  of  Japs  were 
brought  in.  What  was  that  for?  It 
was  simply,  so  far  as  I  could  see  and 
the  only  way  I  can  figure  it  out,  to 
keep  them  moving  so  that  while  they 
are  in  America  there  will  be  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  learning  the  ways  of  the 
people  of  the  district  which  they  are 
in.  But  they  certainly  do  keep  them 
moving.  Now  then,  the  blanket  stiff; 
what  is  a  blanket  stiff?  Do  you 
easterners  understand  it?  He  is  a 
man  that  rolls  up  two  blankets  on  his 
shoulder  and  starts  right  straight  out 
over  the  prairie  along  the  railroad 
track,  where  perhaps  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  is  twenty,  thirty,  sometimes  fifty 
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miles  ahead  of  him,  and  he  hasn’t  got 
a  bite  to  eat  in  his  pocket,  very  often, 
hie  is  a  man  that  has  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  work  under  capitalistic  conditions 
and  take  a  lower  standard  of  living 
than  what  he  has  set  for  himself.  That 
is  what  the  blanket  stiff  is.  And  often 
he  is  a  man  of  intelligence.  If  he 
happens  to  be  a  laborer,  that  does 
not  hurt  his  brain  at  all.  He  can  see 
the  injustice  of  the  thing  and  he  can 
see  who  is  hurting  him.  He  does  not 
become  a  Socialist,  though  there  are 
lots  of  them  that  are  Socialists  just  the 
same.  But  your  philosophy  cannot 
reach  him  because  he  cannot  vote.  He 
cannot  vote,  and  he  is  outside  of  you 
entirely.  Now,  you  have  to  give  that 
man  a  chance.  You  have  to  give  that 
class  a  chance  to  be,  able  to  get  and 
retain  something  out  of  your  philos¬ 
ophy  or  you  will  never  touch  him. 

Now  then,  as  I  say,  these  Japs  are 
displacing  the  Greek,  and  the  Greek 
displaced  the  Americans,  and  if  the 
Socialist  movement  is  to  go  on,  then 
to  the  best  of  my  understanding  it  has 
got  to  go  on  with  intelligence  and  not 
with  brute  force.  Now,  are  you  going 
to  try  to  carry  the  Socialist  movement 
along  by  bringing  the,  intelligent  man, 
or  rather  the  semi-intelligent  man,  at 
once  up  to  a  position  that  has  taken  ns 
in  America  years  to  build  up?  And 
are  you  going  to  allow  the  people  .  of 
a  country  that  are,  many  years  behind 
us  to  come  here  and  lower  us  still  fur¬ 
ther,  just  simply  to  preserve  that  which 
you  say  is  the  Stuttgart  position?  I 
cannot  see  it.  Or  are  we  going  to  go 
to  work  and  stop  that  class  from  com¬ 
ing  in  and  allow  our  citizens  to  main¬ 
tain  the  standard  of  intelligence,  the 
standard  of  living  which  they  have  al¬ 
ready  grasped. 

Now,  they  say  wages  are  too  high 
on  the  coast.  It  has  not  been  the 
Socialists’  fault,  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  You  can  talk  all  you 
please  about  what  the  Socialists  have 
done,  but  it  has  been  the  act  of  the 
individuals  in  the  unions,  the  masses 
of  the  people  with  Socialistic  ideas  in 
their  heads,  and  they  have  forced  the 
capitalist  class  out  there  to  maintain 
the  wages  which  they  have. 

Now  then,  here  is  the  idea.  Out 
there  it  is  a  crying  need,  it  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  proposition.  It  is  just  the 
same  in  the,  east,  I  do  not  doubt.  To 
tell  you  the  honest  truth,  there  isn’t 
anybody  there  that  is  strong  enough 
to  withstand  it.  I  would  like  to  see 


this  thing  carried,  taken  up  and  planed  I 
out  as  it  should  be.  But  I  want  it  I 
to  be  definite.  The  fact  is  that  the  I 
western  country  is  filled  with  men,  1 
good,  strong,  hearty  men  that  are  i 
fighters  from  the  backbone  out,  from  j 
the  ground  up.  There  is  no  question  1 
about  their  fighting  abilities.  And  aa  j 
far  as  the  matter  of  scabs  is  concerned,  -I 
there,  are.  all  kinds  of  Americans.  I 
guess  it  is  an  even  shakeup.  I  have  j 
been  scabbed  on  by  just  .as  many 
Americans  as  foreigners.  I  cannot  ] 
give  the  foreigner  any  the  best  of  it  I 
at  all  here.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  3, 
class  prejudice  should  spring  up  there  1 
under  these  conditions.  This  question  I 
is  vital  out  there,  and  it  is  not  for  to-  j 
morrow  or  the  next  day  to  settle  it.  1 
It  is  now  that  we  are  to  show  our 
sympathy.  Now,  that  is  all  we  can  do,  j 
and  we  ought  to  show  our  sympathy  j 
with  the  struggling  proletarians  of 
America,  and  not  those,  in  Japan  or  ] 
China  or  any  other  country.  (Ap-  J 
plause.) 

DEL  KAPLAN  (Minn.):  I  have 
been  on  the  minority  side  before,  but 1 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  on  j 
the  minority  side  today.  However,  I  > 
am  against  the  majority  report.  The  1 
basis,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  inter-  j 
national,  philosophical  and  material-] 
istic  Socialist  philosophy  is  the  class] 
struggle,  and  from  that  standpoint  we  1 
take  it  that  capitalism  is  international.  I 
Wherever  capitalism  exists,  there  the  I 
class  struggle  exists,  there  the  work-  J 
ing  class  is  exploited.  I  want,  before  j 
I  forget  it,  to  mention  this:  that  it  j 
was  the.  capitalistic  civilization  and  ] 
the  Caucasian  race  that  in  the  first] 
great  battle  opened  the  doors  of  India,,] 
of  Japan  and  of  China.  We  did  not! 
touch  upon  that  proposition.  The  , 
white  man  came  there,  and  he  came 
there  against  the,  will  of  the  Hindoo,  \ 
against  the  will  of  the  Japanese,] 
against  the  will  of  the  Chinese.  They  I 
refused  to  open  up  their  doors.  We  1 
insisted  that  they  open  their  doors $1 
yes,  we,  from  the  standpoint  that  we 
are  big,  the  Caucasian  race.  All  right;  j 
the  capitalists  were  living  under  capi-  , 
talism;  the  capitalists  insisted  upon 
opening  the  doors.  The  capitalist 
class  opened  the  doors  there  and  did 
what?  Forced  themselves  in,  forced 
the  workers  in  those  nations,  in  those'; 
localities,  to  look  elsewhere  for  bread. 
Do  you  think,  any  one  of  you,  that  a 
man,  I  do  not  care  what  his  color,  | 
creed  or  nationality  may  be,  desires  to  j 
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l.  u v <•  his  place  of  birth,  desires  to 
I.  i v r  the  people  whom  he  knows,  or 
nli  whom  he  has  associated  in  life, 
I.  i vc  them  behind  him  and  go  some- 
lit  re  else  just  for  the  mere  pleasure 
i  i  lie  thing?  No.  He  does  so  be¬ 
lli  r  of  the.  economic  system.  He 
ilm  .  so  because  he  is  driven  to  do  it. 

I  hat  is  one  of  the  things  we  over- 
i  .  I  1  want  to  say,  comrades,  I  think 
i In,  is  a  question  of  vital,  of  most 
ummentous  importance.  I  think  we 
mu,* fit  to  make  our  position  clear  as 
"«  i .i lists,  and  not  perhaps  as  r-r-revo- 
I m 1 1 .  mists,  that  the  working  class  the 
mid  over  should  be  a  unit  because 
I  In-  capitalist  class  the  world  over  is 
.  unit.  Now,  simply  because  the 
Min  rican  Federation  of  Labor  of  the 
l  mlcd  States  have  taken  a  position 
di. i wing  that  they  do  not  recognize 
i  lie  actual  causes  of  the  conditions  that 
make  them  and  keep  thm  exploited, 

.  need  not  say  that  therefore  we 
must  toady  to  them.  We  can  be  with 
I  lie  in  in  their  strikes,  in  their  lock- 
Mills,  in  every  endeavor  to  better  their 
malerial  conditions,  but  we  have  also 
uni  to  say  to  them  on  questions  such 
a  this,  “Here  is  the  problem  of  the 
i  lass  struggle,  and  this  is  why. we,  ex- 
i  I  This  is  why  the  Hindoo  is  com¬ 
ing.  here.  This  is  why  the  Chinaman 
i  coming  here.  This  is  why  the 
|, ipane.se  is  coming  here.” 

Comrades,  I  want  to  ask  this  ques- 
I Ion  of  you:  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
limn  coming  to  this  country  from  lo- 
.  ,i  1  i ties  where  capitalism  does  not  ex- 
i  ;l  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the,  Eskimo 
coming  into  this  country?  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  men  away  down  in  Terra 
drl  Fuego  coming  here?  No;  capi¬ 
talism  does  not  yet  exist  there.  They 
have  not  as  yet  been  driven  from  those 
places.  When  capitalism  comes  there 
you  will  find  those  fellows  driven  to 
look  somewhere  else  for  a  place  to 
live  and  a  place  to  rest  their  heads 
upon.  Comrades,  I  want  to  say  to 
\oii  that  capitalism  is  wise.  It  sends 
religion  ahead  of  it.  It  sends  its 
missionaries  to  China  to  Christianize 
I  hr  Chinese.  It  sends  its  mission- 
arics  to  Japan  to  Christianize  the 
lupanese.  It  sends  its  missionaries 
over  there,  and  then  they  get  up  Boxer 
riots  and  so  von.  Then  their  ships, 
Ihrir  navies  and  armies  come,  and  then 
•nine  sort  of  insurrection,  something 
I. iris  up,  some  Christian  is  killed,  and 
I  hen  we  have  the  ports  thrown  open, 
oi  rather  the  ports  open  and  here 


comes  our  Christian  civilization,  or,  in 
other  words,  our  capitalistic  civiliza¬ 
tion1,  .and  each  takes  ,a  slice,  each 
wants  a  slice,  each  must  have  a  slice. 
I  want  to  ask  you,  what  slices  are 
taken  by  those  that  are  left  there?  It 
is  not  taken  for  us,  but  ask  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan,  ask  Mr.  Rockefeller,  ask  the 
banking  interests  of  the  country  and 
of  the  world,  who  gets  the  benefit? 
Who  are  the  beneficiaries  always?  The 
capitalistic  elements  of  all  countries. 
And  the  peculiar  pity  of  it  all,  I  want 
to  say,  is  that  the  labor  organizations, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
so  on,  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that. 
Why?  Simply  because  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  says  so,  we,  the 
Socialist  movement,  should  also  say 
yes. 

We  heard  comrades  speak  about  the 
backward  races.  In  1893  there  was  a 
congress  of  religions  held  right  here 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  Hindoos 
were  there,  the  Chinamen  were  there, 
and  the  Japanese  were  there,  and 
among  the  men  with  the  greatest 
minds,  with  the  most  idealistic  imagin¬ 
ations,  the  men  who  stood  for  ad¬ 
vanced  principles,  for  humanitarianism, 
the  men  who  made  the  best  speeches 
on  those  subjects,  were  not  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  men  of  the  Christian  denomina¬ 
tions.  They  were  these  Hindoos, 
these  Japanese  and  these  Chinamen. 
And  yet  we  hear  Comrade  Unter- 
mann,  who  has  been  living  with  the 
same  Chinese,  speak  about  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  these  races.  They  say  it 
is  not  a  question  of  economics,  but  of 
race  antipathy.  It  is  a  matter  of  race 
antipathy,  Comrade  Untermann.  But  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  Socialism  does 
not  necessarily  imply  social  equality. 
It  means  economic  equality.  I  can 
work  side  by  side  with  a  black  man, 
yellow  man  and  a  red  man,  and  I 
agree  that  they  should  receive  the 
same,  wages  as  I,  even  under  capital¬ 
ism.  Yet  I  can  say  when  I  leave  the 
factory  or  the  mine  or  the  mill,  I  can 
go  back  to  my  particular  associates, 
and  yet  I  can  be  just  as  good  a  So¬ 
cialist  as  the  best,  simply  because  of 
economic  equality.  Ultimately,  per¬ 
haps,  we  will  have  social  equality, 
Comrade  UntermanU.  We  are  not 
compelled  to  associate  one  with  an¬ 
other  in  the  home.  You  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  marry  a  colored  woman  if 
yon  do  not  like  to  do  so.  (Laughter.) 

He  also  mentions  another  thing,  the 
middle  class.  He  says,  as  between  the 
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middle  class  and  the.  capitalist  class, 
in  other  words,  as  between  the  small 
fry  and  the  great  big  fry,  he  would 
rather  take  a  situation  by  the  side  of 
the  small  fry.  I  want  to  say,  although 
I  am  one  of  the  small  fry,  you  will 
only  reach,  you  will  only  attain  the 
goal  that  you  and  I  are  aiming  for, 
when  capitalism  will  have  developed  to 
that  extent  in  industry,  both  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  as  to  have  elim¬ 
inated  that  middle  class.  Comrade 
Untermann  is  very  anxious  and  desires 
to  save  the  fellows  at  the  bottom.  I 
would  save  the  fellows  at  the  top. 
If  I  could  tomorrow  decide  as  to 
whether  the  trust  magnates,  the  fel¬ 
lows  at  the  top,  or  the  little  fellows 
should  have  a  chance,  as  to  which  of 
the  two  should  have  a  chance,  I  would 
say  as  between  the  big  fellow  and  the 
little  fellow,  I  want  the  big  fellow. 
Why?  Because  the  big  fellows  are 
few.  The  middle  class,  after  all,  are 
more  numerous,  but  numerically  they 
are  far  larger  in  proportion  than  ever 
before.  Now,  I  contend  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  our  movement  to  make 
use  of  every  endeavor  to  crush  out  the 
little  class,  the  parasitical  middle  class, 
and  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to 
do  so.  In  Washington,  in  California, 
all  of  the  middle  class  are  up  in  arms 
in  favor  of  the.  exclusion  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese.  Why?  They  are  driving  these 
little  fellows  out  of  business.  You  did 
not  touch  on  that,  Comrade  Unter¬ 
mann,  did  you?  I  thought  he  was  an 
international.  I  think  we  Socialists 
recognize  that  we.  have  no  country 
that  we  can  call  our  own,  but  as  Tom 
Paine  said,  “All  the  world  is  my  coun¬ 
try.”  My  country,  yes.  But  we  do 
not  merely  want  this  to  be  my  coun¬ 
try;  we  want  the  world  to  be  our 
country.  (Applause.) 

I  say,  comrades,  if  you  want  a  real 
sensible  resolution,  as  between  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  the  minority  reports,  I  favor 
the  minority;  but  as  between  the  three 
I  am  in  favor  of  Comrade  Hillquit’s 
substitute.  But  I  wish  to  make  this 
suggestion  or  recommendation:  If 

you  want  the  strongest  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  trade  union  movement,  say 
this:  That  if  you  don’t  want  the 
Hindoos  and  Japanese  and  Chinese  to 
come  here,  you  say  to  the  capitalist 
class,  “Get  out  of  China,  get  out  of 
Japan,  get  out  of  India,”  and  then  after 
that  is  done,  if  then  the  Chinese  and 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Japanese  come 
here,  then  it  is  time  to  talk  about  ex¬ 


cluding  those  fellows,  but  not  beforej 
(Applause.) 

At  this  point  the  chairman  wall 
asked  to  rule  on  whether  a  substitute) 
for  the  whole  would  be  admissible,! 
Several  points  of  order  were  raised 
and  it  was  finally  brought  out  that 
Delegate  Goebel  had,  in  a  previous  ses¬ 
sion,  moved  that  the  minority  report 
be  substituted  for  the.  majority  report,  | 
and  that  therefore  Delegate  Lee’s  mo¬ 
tion  was  admissible  as  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

The  chair  stated  that  he  believed  all 
the  delegates  desired  to  give  the  wicb 
est  latitude  to  the  discussion  and  gavflj 
the  floor  to  Comrade  Hunter. 

COM.  HUNTER:  We  have  all  been 
very  much  charmed  today  by  the  ora¬ 
torical  efforts  of  many  of  our  frieijd ll 
and  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  at  all 
to  compete  with  them  on  that  field, 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible,  and  so 
I  shall  try  to  the  best  of  my  ability  t$l 
stick  to  a  few  rather  important  facts, 

For  some  twelve  years  I  spent  most  t 
of  my  time  among  immigrants  to  thin 
country.  I  lived  for  about  two  yearij 
in  the  Chicago  Stockyards.  I  lived  for 
about  a  year  on  the  west  side  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  I  lived  from  the  time  I  left 
college,  for  about  ten  years  at  any 
rate,  afl  of  the  time,  among  foreign 
speaking  peoples.  Now  I  could  notj 
but  have  observed  certain  things  re¬ 
garding  this  immigration  question 
while  living  in  those  communities.  11 
certainly  made  a  study  of  the  influence 
of  immigration  upon  the  condition  of 
labor  in  this  country,  and  T  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  certain  things.  Now,  liku 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Maynard,  I  was  at  thj 
beginning  a  sentimentalist.  I  utterly 
refused  to  conceive  of  the  thought  T.nt 
I  should  ever  attempt  to  pur  my  ham 
up  to  prevent  the  entry  in  this  coum 
try  of  any  one  who  wanted  to  come. 

I  had  at  various  times  during  thosi 
years  gone  from  one  extreme  to  thi 
other.  I  felt  so  sympathetic,  so  um 
happy  over  the  conditions  of  labor  i 
Europe,  and  the  condition  of  many  -o! 
the  wretched  immigrants  that  cami 
here,  that  I  was  impressed  by  the  sen«] 
timents  of  Jacob  Riis,  Charles  W,  j 
Eliot  and  the  Civic  Federation  an 
many  other  good  friends  on  the  othei 
side  who  believed  that  every  om 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  worl 
when  he.  wanted,  where  he  wanted,  foj 
any  wages  he  wanted,  any  place, 
any  time.  But  President  Eliot. 

Harvard,  and  I  differ  on  this  questim 
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now.  As  I  became  more  of  a  Social- 
i  t,  as  I  began  to  understand  the  class 
••l  ruggle,  as  I  began  to  see  that  there 
was  a  fight  between  the  working  class 
in  this  country  and  of  all  other  coun- 
i  ries  against  the  capitalist  class,  I  be- 
r.an  to  see  that  I  had  to  stand  with 
one  side  or  the  other;  that  I  might 
i. ilk  about  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
(hat  I  might  'talk  a  great  many 
•  ■ntimental  phrases,  that  I  '  might 
,iy  that  I  believed  with  every 
other  man  that  we  ought  to  have. 
<<|ual  opportunities;  yet  I  do  say  that 
,i  lot  of  that  sentiment  is  mere,  bosh 
l<>r  the  purpose  of  protecting  capital- 
1, in  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 

•  apitalistic  exploiters  in  their  effort  to 
exploit  labor.  (Applause.) 

Now,  Charles  W.  Eliot  says  the 
rab  is  a  hero  and  that  we  should  not 
interfere  with  the  scab  doing  anything 
In-  pleases,  that  the  closed  shop  is  a 
‘•rime,  that  any  attempt  to  organize 
men  together  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  their  own  interests,  and  to 
make,  prices  rise  like  an  aeroplane,  is 
utterly  impossible  until  you  break  this 
tyranny  of  labor  and  crush  the  labor 
revolt. 

Now,  as  a  Socialist  and  as  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  class  struggle,  I  have 
mine  to  the  couclusion  that  if  there  is 
.i ny  one  thing  we  have,  got  to  do  as  a 
Socialist  Party  and  as  Socialists,  it  is 
to  fight  for  everything  in  the  interest 
of  the  working  class  here  about  us, 
those  that  we  know,  those  that  are  in 
our  own  fields,  wherever  we  happen  to 
hr,  against  every  other  power  whatso¬ 
ever.  (Applause.)  And  I  have  come 

10  the  conclusion  that  anything  that 
lends  to  degrade  labor,  to  injure,  it 
mentally,  morally,  or  physically,  is 
something  that  we  have  got  to  fight 
,ind  combat. 

Now,  here  are  some  things  that  I 
■  ;iw.  In  the  Chicago  Stockyards  every 
week  there  would  arrive  from  Ellis 
I  hand  hundreds  of  immigrants  with 
lags  on  the  outside  of  their  clothing 
•uni  addressed  to  Armour  &  Co.  They 

•  -line  to  the  station  here,  and  an  agent 
met;  them  and  they  went  down  in  the 
»  liicago  Stockyards.  I  saw  in  the  Chi- 
<  ago  Stockyards  for  two  years  twice 
I  lie  number  of  working  people  that 
lliey  required  at  any  time  in  that  dis- 

1 1  n't .  I  saw  at  the  same  time  that 
Armour  &  Co.  and  the  other  people  in 
Hie  beef  trust  were  employing  half  of 
l  lie  sc  workers  for  three  or  four  hours 
,i  day  and  another  half  for  three  or 


four  hours  a  day,  and  training  both 
bands,  of  workers  so  that  it  was  simply 
impossible  for  them  to  be  organized, 
and  if  they  attempted  to  organize  they 
were  thrown  out  of  their  jobs  and 
there  were  always  plenty  of  others  to 
take  their  jobs  and  destroy  their  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in 
every  district  of  this  country.  We  have 
seen  the  Irish  taking  the  places  of  the 
American  born,  and  we  have,  seen  the 
American  born  fighting  the  Irish  and 
the  Irish  have  won  and  taken  the  jobs, 
and  the  Americans  have  moved  on. 
And  then  we  have,  seen  the  Irish  to  a 
certain  extent  organizing  and  becoming 
more  revolutionary  and  fighting  the 
(capitalists,  and  about  the  time  they 
reach  that  point  the  Italians  come,  in 
and  take  their  places.  Then  the  or¬ 
ganization  broke  up  and  the  Irish 
moved  on  and  became  the  blanket  stiff. 
He.  moved  on  to  the  west  and  to  the 
other  fields.  Then,  when  the  Italians 
became  revolutionary  and  began  to 
form  their  organizations,  to  become 
conscious  of  their  class  and  try  to  im¬ 
prove  the.  condition  of  all,  another 
group  of  workers  came  on  behind 
them.  The  organization  was  broken 
again,  and  the  Italians  went  to  new 
fields  of  labor.  Now,  that  has  happened 
again  and  again  in  the  history  of 
America. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  fact:  that  7,000 
agents  are  at  work  in  Italy  alone  try¬ 
ing  to  induce  Italians  to  come  over 
here.  Why  are  there  7,000  agents  in 
Italy  telling  the  Italians  there  that  if 
they  will  sell  everything  they  possess 
and  come  over  to  this  country  they 
can  have  gold  in  plenty?  These  7,000 
agents  are  constantly  working  there  for 
certain  reasons;  first,  that  all  the  big 
trusts  of  this  country  who  are  the  great 
employers  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  labor 
are  in  league  with  the  American  steam¬ 
ship  companies  to  induce  as  much 
foreign  labor  as  possible  to  come  over 
here  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
the  unions,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  impossible  for  the  working  class  to 
fight,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into 
this  country  many  non-voters,  which 
also  to  a  certain  extent  breaks  down 
the  Socialist  revolt.  And  they  are 
having  this  influence,  besides;  the 
steamship  companies  have  got  to  carry 
these  men  in  order  to  live  at  all.  They 
have  got  to  have  so  much  cattle  in  the 
holds  of  the  ships  in  order  to  nay 
dividends  to  the  steamship  trust.  (Ap- 
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plause.)  So  every  time  one  of  those 
great  big  steamers  comes  over  the 
Atlantic  the  hold  has  to  be  filled  with 
human  freight  that  will  pay  dividends 
to  the  Steamship  trust. 

Now,  I  used  to  know  very  intimately 
one  of  the  men  who  did  a  great  deal  to 
organize  the  steel  trust,  and  I  have 
talked  with  him  and  with  other  friends 
at  various  times.  He  told  me  once 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  labor  organizations  to  ever  get  into 
the  steel  trust.  He  said,  “It  is  utterly 
impossible.  They  will  never  make  any 
headway  in  the  steel  trust.”  I  asked 
him  why.  He  finally  said,  “We  have  a 
little,  recipe  by  which  it  will  make  it 
impossible.  In  every  group  of  work¬ 
men  in  the  steel  trust  we  have  5  per 
cent  Irish,  10  per  cent  Italians,  15  per 
cent  Croatians,  20  per  cent  Greeks.” 
I  do  not  remember  the  percentages, 
but  something  like  that.  “These  men 
of  many  nations  work  in  the  same 
places,  in  the  same  kinds  of  work, 
and,”  he  says,  “it  is  impossible  to  or¬ 
ganize  them  because  they  all  hate  each 
other  like  the  devil.” 

Last  year  I  was  down  in  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Iron  &  toal  Co.  place  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama.  I  went  there  among 
the  negroes  and  the  whites,  mostly 
native  born  whites  and  native  born 
negroes.  When  I  went  among  the 
negroes  I  found  the  most  terrible  state 
of  affairs.  It  has  never  been  properly 
described  by  anybody  in  this  country. 
I  talked  with  the  leaders  of  the  miners 
there,  and  the  leaders  say  they  have 
had  to  give  up  trying  to  organize  the 
men  in  the  Tennessee  Iron  &  Coal  Co. 
The  Tennessee  Iron  &  Coal  Co.  hires 
about  a  dozen  agents  who  are  going  all 
the  time  among  the.  whites  and  saying, 
one,  to  another:  “Here,  our  white 
friends,  the  white  workingmen  are 
getting  too  revolutionary,  they  are 
giving  us  too  much  trouble,  and  we 
have  heard  from  Pittsburg,  or  from 
New  York,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
are  very  likely  to  change  in  a  short 
time  the  kind  of  labor  we  have  here 
and  introduce  only  negro  labor.”  Now, 
the  white,  workman  in  the  Tennessee 
Iron  &  Coal  Company  is  constantly, 
scared,  afraid  that  he  may  be  thrown 
out  at  any  time,  turned  out  of  there 
with  his  family,  and  that  negro  work¬ 
men  will  be  employed. 

At  the  same,  time  other  agents  are 
going  among  the  negroes,  and  if  they 
find  out  that ’the  negroes  are  becoming 
discontented  and  won’t  work  hard 


enough,  they  are,  told  that  the  whites 
produce  more  work  than  they  do  and 
that  all  the  negroes  there  are  going  to 
be  displaced  with  white  labor.  As  a 
result  the  union  men  who  wanted  to 
get  the  negroes  organized  and  tried  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  get 
over  this  race  feeling,  have  been 
utterly  unable  to  organize  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Iron  &  Coal  Company.  Through 
this  very  same  method  they  have 
managed  to  a  certain  extent  to  break 
up  the,  Miners’  union  which  was  at 
one  time  well  organized  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama. 

Now,  friends,  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
a  simple  proposition.  Our  movement 
is  based  upon  the  class  struggle.  We 
have  got  to  stand  definitely  for  the 
interests  of  the  working  class.  Wc 
have  got  to  fight  with  the  workers 
wherever  they  are,  trying  to  improve 
their  condition  now  as  well  as  in  the 
future.  The  attempt  to  improve  and 
better  the  condition  of  the  working 
class  is  the  one  guiding  principle,  at 
least,  which  animates  me  in  every  bit 
of  my  activity,  and  I  believe  which 
animates  all  Socialists.  (Applause.) 
That  is  the  greatest  message  that  all 
our  Socialist  thinkers  have  ever  given 
to  us.  That  is  the  thing  that  gave  birth 
to  Socialism.  That  is  the  thing  that 
gave  birth  to  the  international  move-  » 
ment.  That  is  the  thing  that  has  built 
up  our  international  movement,  and  it 
is  a  thing  that  no  resolution  of  the  in-  J 
ternational  movement  can  destroy.  I 
would  say  to  the  foreigners  who  conic  1 
here,  “You  ought  not  to  come  here;”  1 
if  I  could,  I  would  say  this,  and  publish 
it  broadcast,  and  if  the  working  class  j 
of  the  world  were  generally  Socialists 
and  they  would  hear  me,  I  would  say:  i 
“Brothers  of  Japan  and  of  China  and  j 
of  Germany,  we  are  here  in  a  fierce 
fight  for  our  lives  against  capitalism.  ( 
We  are.  fighting  in  the  Stockyards,  in 
Pittsburg ,  and  all  over  this  country.1 , 
For  God’s  sake  do  not  come  here  now 
and  break  down  our  standard  of  living 
,and  help  to  fight  the  battle  of  those  I 
who  are  fighting  us.”  And  if  the,  work¬ 
ing  class  of  the  world  were  conscious ; 
they  would  say  that  they  would  not] 
flood  the  American  market  with  men 
who,  though  unconscious  of  the  fact, 
are  to  a  certain  extent  blacklegs  and 
scabs.  Now,  we  cannot  settle  this  I 
question  to  the  satisfaction  of  every-! 
body.  I  have  tried  to  give  you  suchs 
facts  as  I  know,  and  I  could  give  you] 
many  more.  But  I  just  want  to  say 
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I  his,  that  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
draw  in  the  lines. 

I  am  against  the  majority  report.  I 
.mi  also  absolutely  against  the  minority 
report,  which  I  think  is  purely  senti¬ 
mentalism  and  utopianism.  I  believe 
I  hat  the  only  thing  we  can  do  to  get 
nut  of  our  trouble  now,  as  the  matter 
lias  been  introduced,  is  to  adopt  Com- 
i.ide  Iiillquit’s  substitute,  which  practi- 
«  illy  reaffirms  the  international  posi¬ 
tion,  yet  enables  us  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  class  interests 
of  the  workers  of  America.  I  am  also 
. i gainst  the  substitute  as  offered  by 
(  omrade  Lee.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  -  DE  BELL  (Mass.):  Com- 
i  odes  in  discussing  this  report  have 
i  .i ted  that  if  they  had  it  in  their  power 
they  would  vote  against  any  immigra¬ 
tion  unless  they  were  political  ref- 
ii gees.  At  the  present  stage  of  the 
political  game  in  America  I  don’t  know 
hut  what  that  idea  is  a  good  one.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  any  race.  I  want  to  agree 
with  the  comrade  from  Duluth  when 
lie  said,  we,  have  no  home.  No;  but 
nine  of  us  have  a  suit  of  clothes  and 
perhaps  a  couple  of  blankets  and  we 
don’t  want  to  lose  them. 

A  DELEGATE:  Some  of  us  have  in¬ 
stallment  homes  not  yet  paid  for. 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  If  we  become 
blanket  stiffs  we  can’t  get  even  the  in¬ 
stallment  houses  to  let  us  have,  the 
use  of  their  goods. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  minority  re¬ 
port.  I  don’t  exactly  like  the  majority 
report.  I  certainly  like  it  better  than 
I  he  minority  report.  I  do  not  like 
t  'omrade  Hillquit’s  substitute  because 
it  looks  like  a  straddle,  because  I  don’t 
like,  to  straddle  this  question.  How¬ 
ever,  I  prefer  to  see  that  adopted  by 
this  congress  rather  than  the,  minor¬ 
ity  report. 

Regardless  of  what  we  may  say 
against  organized  labor,  the,  organized 
labor  of  this  country  has  benefited  the 
working  class.  It  has  raised  their 
standard  of  living.  It  has  decreased 
the  hours  of  labor.  It  has  compelled 
the  owning  class  to  recognize  the  work¬ 
ing  class  as  having  some  rights.  But 
when  the  information  was  given  to 
<  omrade  Spargo  that  the  cigar  makers 
boycotted  the  Chinese,  and  afterwards 
organized  them,  and  when  he  says  that 
hr  was  told  this  by  an  official  of  the 
Cigar  Makers’  Union  I  want  to  say 
that  the  official  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about.  The  Cigar  Makers’ 


Union  does  not  bar  the  acceptance,  of 
Chinese  members;  it  does  bar  what? 
It  does  bar  the  admission  of  the 
Chinese  coolie  to  this  country.  That 
feature  has  not  been  touched  upon  in 
this  congress  yet.  It  is  the  Chinese 
coolie  that  is  the  menace  to  the 
western  coast,  and  will  be  a  menace  to 
the  eastern  coast.  He  spoke  of  his  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  Belgians.  In  Local 
33  we  have  about  600  Belgians  who  are 
cigar  makers,  200  of  whom  are  women, 
and  400  of  whom  are  men.  There  is 
not  a  more  loyal  body  of  men  on  earth 
than  that  body  of  Belgians  in  Boston. 
That  same  body  of  Belgians  in  Boston 
saved  the  day  when  some  of  our 
Americans  would  have  conceded  the 
conditions  that  stood  a  year  ago,  when 
we  were  struggling  with  our  private 
exploiters  there.  There  is  an  element 
in  the.  cigar  trade  who  probably  gave 
Comrade  Spargo  his  information,  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Belgians  because 
they  cannot  put  the  Belgian  votes  in 
their  pockets,  and  they  know  that  most 
of  them  are  Socialists  or  socialistically 
inclined. 

A  DELEGATE:  What  has  that  to 
do  with  exclusion  anyhow? 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  It  has  this  to  do 
with  this  question  of  exclusion,  that 
the  Asiatics  that  we  are  opposed  to 
coming  into  this  country,  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japs,  are  coolie  slaves,  the 
great  majority.  Do  you  know  what 
that  is?  I  will  tell  you  if  you  don’t. 
He  is  in  fact  a  criminal  of  those 
countries  and  he  pays  a  part  of.  his 
earnings  to  his  government,  and  if  it 
happens  to  be  Japan  it  goes  direct  to 
the  Mikado,  and  if  it  happens  to  be 
China  it  goes  direct  to  the  Empress 
Dowager  of  China.  That  is  the  real 
condition  you  are  up  against.  That  is 
the  class  of  immigrant  that  is  coming 
from  the  east  and  you  can’t  deny  it. 

A  DELEGATE:  Have  you  any  proof 
iof  jit? 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  Yes;  all  you  want 
if  you  will  look  for  it.  I  have  not  got  it 
here  but  I  can  get  it. 

A  DELEGATE:  We  want  it. 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  Go  over  to  the 
library  over  here.  It  is  a  fact  and  you 
can  see  it  demonstrated  if  you  will 
take  a  trip  on  the  Union  Pacific  or  on 
the  Northern  Pacific.  Go  into  the 
railroad  camps  and  see  them  living  on 
ten  cents’  worth  of  rice.  Do  you  want 
to  do  that?  I  don’t.  I  do  not  intend 
to.  I  am  a  Socialist  because  I  don’t 
want  to  do  that.  And  I  am  going  to 
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oppose  that  class  of  people  coming  in 
here,  as  immigrants.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  them  as  free  working  men;  but  I  am 
opposed  to  them  coming  in  here  as 
servile  subjects  of  a  foreign  emperor, 
on  condition  of  paying  a  proportion  of 
their  earnings  for  their  liberty.  So  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  comrades,  we 
may  adopt  any  laws  that  we  want,  but 
if  the.  capitalists  don’t  want  to  enforce 
them  they  won’t  be  enforced.  The 
capitalist  class  knows  no  law  that  con¬ 
flicts  with  their  profits;  knows  no  in¬ 
telligence,  no  morality,  no  God,  ex¬ 
cept  their  God  of  Dollars,  but  as  a 
delegate  to  this  congress  I  do  not 
stand  to  legislate  on  what  capitalists 
might  or  might  not  do.  I  want  to 
legislate  on  what  we  as  a  working  class 
party  should  do  to  maintain  and  im¬ 
prove  the  present  environment  of  the 
working  class,  pending  the.  overthrow 
of  the  whole  captitalist  system.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  lower  our 
environment  to  advance  Socialism  in 
America.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Stuttgart  resolution  takes  into  account 
our  peculiar  situation.  It  is  evident 
that  no  other  country  on  earth  is  up 
against  the  immigration  problem  as 
America  is. 

Now,  comrades,  I  want  to  say  this: 
some  kind  of  a  resolution  will  be 
adopted  here.  And  I  want  to  say  that 
if  this  congress  does  adopt  a  resolution 
standing  for  the,  unrestricted  immigra¬ 
tion  of  Asiatics  you  need  not  look  to 
the  trades  unions  for  converts  for 
many  years  to  come.  You  can  whistle 
if  you  want  to,  but  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  I  know  the  crowd  in  the 
unions  that  are  opposed  to  Socialism, 
and  I  know  that  nothing  you  can  do 
will  help  so  much  to  give  that  crowd  a 
further  lease  of  life  than  to  go  out  of 
here  with  an  indefinite  resolution  on 
this  subject.  But  I  say  to  you  that  if 
the  Socialist  Party  at  this  particular 
period  shows  its  desire  to  raise  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  workers  of  this 
country,  to  assist  them  in  their 
struggles,  in  their  efforts  to  give  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children  a  little  better 
condition  of  life,  to  help  them  in  some 
of  their  efforts  to  combat  the  flood  of 
coolie  labor  that  is  coming  in  on  them 
at  the  present  time,  then  you  will  com¬ 
mand  their  attention;  when  you  get 
their  attention  then  you  will  get  their 
sympathy,  and  you  will  develop  their 
intelligence  and  attain  their  support, 
but  you  won’t  do  it  by  dealing  with 
this  matter  sentimentally,  or  by  taking 


the  action  that  we  are  told  we  should 
take  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
facts  of  the  situation. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  I  rise  for  informa¬ 
tion.  I  desire  to  know  if  at  any  time 
during  this  debate  we  can  fix  the  time 
when  the  final  vote  shall  be.  taken. 

Cries  of  “No.  No.” 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  We  have  a  chair¬ 
man,  thank  you. 


A  DELEGATE:  It  seems  that  the 
intellectuals  have  been  recognized  and 
now  they  want  to  shut  off  the  others. 

DEL.  CASSIDY:  Ordinary  workmen 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  say  some¬ 
thing  before  this  goes  to  a  vote. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  All  right,  but  let  us 
have  a  time  at  which  we  shall  vote. 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.) :  I  believe  in 
a  great  deal  of  orthodoxy  myself;  I 
believe  orthodoxy  is  a  good  thing;  in 
seeking  orthodoxy  we  shall  meet  a 
great  many  temptations;  and  we  shall 
have  to  be  more  orthodox  before  we 
are  able  to  withstand  these  tempta¬ 
tions. 

I  have  never  been  so  much  in  favor 
of  orthodoxy  as  since  April  5,  1910, 

when  we  carried  Milwaukee.  Now  I 
am  getting  to  be  quite  an  orthodox 
member .  of  the  party  myself.  I  will 
say  that  I  am  thankful  to  the  capitalist 
press  of  Milwaukee  and  to  the  capital¬ 
ist  candidates  that  they  kept  flaunting 
international  revolutionary  Socialism, 
the  red  flag,  the  ballot-bullet  speech, 
the  red  flag  blood  lust  before  the  eyes 
of  the  voters,  so  that  those  who  voted  • 
for  us  in  spite  of  it  all  were  not  afraid 
of  international  revolutionary  Socialism 
or  of  revolution. 

However,  fanaticism  is  only  good  to 
a  certain  extent.  I  think  fanaticism  is 
like  manure.  A  young  plant  needs  a 
lot  of  manure  in  order  to  keep  it  warm,  ' 
to  keep  it  protected  and  have  it  grow; 
so  it  is  with  a  party;  a  young  move,-] 
ment  needs  a  lot  of  fanaticism  to  j 
develop  the  necessary  heat,  but  if  you  j 
put  on  too  much  manure  you  kill  the  j 
plant  and  if  you  have  too  much  fa- j 
naticism  you  kill  the  party. 

Now  I  believe  in  the  motto  of  Marx  j 
that  the  proletarians  of  all  countries  I 
should  unite,  absolutely.  But  he  did 
not  say,  nor  would  he  say  if  he  lived 
to-day,  that  they  should  unite  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  or  Chicago  or  Ne,w  York.  Wc  j 
unite  in  spirit;  we  fight  in  the  same 
cause;  but  do  not  come  together  in  the 
same  place  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Our  party  is  based  on  the  materialistic 
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(■inception  of  history.  That  is  the  con- 
iilution.  We  have  no  other  basis. 
Now  the  fact  is  this,  comrades,  immi- 
!■  ration  from  foreign  countries,  even 
I  uropean  countries,  did  lower  and  does 
lower  our  standard  of  living.  Anybody 
wlm  tells  you  it  does  not  is  not  telling 
I  In-  truth.  It  does.  I  have  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes.  You  have  seen  it  with 
\  otir  own  eyes.  We  know  that  never 
In  lore  was  there  such  a  great  immi- 
r ration  of  nations  and  peoples  as  we 
iiave  to-day.  Last  year  we,  had  almost 
i  million  and  a  half  of  men,  women 
mid  children  coming  over  to  the  shores 
ill'  this  country.  But  these  people  are 
ill’  our  own  makeup;  absolutely  the 
une.  I  was  one  of  them  some  years 
i go.  But  I  have  lived  in  America 
lliirty-two  years;  in  Milwaukee  a  little 
longer;  but  I  came  imbued  not  only 
uilh  Socialism  but  also  with  the  right 
Lind  of  Americanism.  The  collective 
Idea  is  to  ask  for  the  greatest  good  for 
i  lie  greatest  mass,  which  is  the  working 
i  lass.  That  is  the,  only  right  kind  of 
li.Mriotism  to-day,  the  patriotism  of  the 
working  class;  I  know  of  no  other. 

Now  I  say  that  anybody  who  tells 
vmi  that  this  immigration  did  not 
lower  the  standard  of  living  is  not 
i  •  I  ling  the  truth.  I  have  watched  it 
tight  in  my  own  town.  Comrade  Hunter 
i old  you  of  the  change  in  the  working 
men  in  Pittsburg.  Now  you  can  see 
I  lie  same  thing  in  Milwaukee  among 
the  tanners.  When  I  came  'there  the 
workers  were  all  Americans,  German- 
\mcricans  and  Irishmen.  By  and  by 
they  were  all  Poles,  because  they 
worked  cheaper.  Now  these  Americans 
iiiul  German- Americans  would  get 
eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  week. 
I  lie  Poles  were  cheaper.  Then  by  and 
hv  they  got  Italians  and  they  were  still 
Cli  caper.  Then  they  had  mostly 
(hecks,  and  now  thy  are  beginning  to 
i  cplace  the  Greeks  with  Syrians,  and  if 
vm  give  them  the  chance  to  import 
coolies,  they  will  work  still  cheaper, 
probably  for  five  or  six  dollars  a  week. 
Now  the  Italians,  the  Poles,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  Bohemians,  they  all  have  a 
hare  in  our  civilization  and  even  if 
yon  cannot  reach  those  immigrants  in 
I  lie  first  generation  you  surely  reach 
(lie  second  generation.  I  can  tell  you. 
loiurades,  something  that  you  do  not 
I  now.  The  Socialist  movement  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  is,  to  begin  with,  more  prole- 
I  M  urn,  more  a  working  class  movement, 
I  linn  the  Socialist  movement  in  any 
oilier  part  of  the  United  States,  bar 


none.  It  is  built  up  mainly  from  the 
trades  unions  of  Milwaukee.  Secondly, 
the  Socialist  movement  of  Milwaukee 
is  more  native  born  than  any  other 
that  I  know  of.  You  see,  the  first 
generation  we  could  not  reach.  The 
first  generation  of  Germans  went  ac¬ 
cording  to  -their  religion.  When  they 
were  Lutherans  they  were.  Republicans; 
when  they  were  Catholics  they  were 
Democrats.'  We  could  not  reach  them. 
It  was  the  second  generation  that  we 
reached.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
Poles.  We  reached  them  through  the 
second  generation,  born  here;  those 
that  have  gone  to  the  public  schools, 
those  that  we  could  reach  with  the 
right  kind  of  literature,  we  reached;  and 
our  party  in  Milwaukee  is  an  American 
party. 

Now,  comrades,  on  this  question  we 
cannot  be.  guided  by  Europe;  we  should 
be  foolish  to  be  guided  by  Europe. 
The  European  leaders  told  me  so  when 
I  went  to  Europe  last  fall  and  discussed 
this  question  with  them.  I  will  say  I 
did  not  convince  Kautsky.  Most  of  the 
others  agreed  with  me.  You  see,  there 
is  not  a  country  of  Europe  that  was 
ever  in  the.  position  we  are  in.  The 
nations  of  Europe  emigrate;  while  the 
English  speaking  countries  of  America 
and  Australia  are  the  only  countries 
that  have  immigration.  We  are  in  an 
entirely  different  position  and  it  is 
very  easy  for  those  leaders  to  tell  us 
you  must  stick  to  Karl  Marx’s  idea  of 
the  proletarians  of  all  countries  uniting. 
But  about  fifteen  years  ago  when  there 
was  a  threat  in  Germany  to  import 
coolie  laborers  there  was  a  storm  in 
the.  German  Social  Democracy.  They 
threatened  a  general  strike  and  many 
O'ther  things.  When  the  thing  came 
home  to  them  and  they  threatened  to 
import  coolies  to  Germany  that  was  a 
different  story.  But  some  of  them  are 
willing  that  we  should  have  the  coolies. 
It  is  easy  to  stick  to  nice  phrases 
when  the  issue  does  not  concern  you 
directly.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  some 
extent  with  my  friend  McAllister,  from 
Missouri.  He  is  not  afraid  the  coolies 
will  come  down  to  the  farms  there,  but 
we  in  the  cities  are  in  a  different  po¬ 
sition.  Our  trades  unions  would  be  up 
against  it  right  away.  Now,  comrades, 
so  far  as  our  party  is  concerned  it  has 
never  been  in  so  favorable  a  condition 
in  relation  to  the  trades  union  move¬ 
ment  as  to-day.  To  my  great  surprise 
our  victory  in  Milwaukee  was  heralded 
through  the  country  as  a  trades  union 
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victory.  Even  my  own  particular  enemy, 
Sam  Gompers,  whom  1  have  been  light¬ 
ing  for  twenty-five  years,  says:  “Now, 
you  capitalists,  see  what  you  have  done. 
The  workmen  will  even  vote  for  So¬ 
cialists  if  you  don’t  give  in.”  That  was 
about  as  far  as  he  went.  But  the  trades 
union  papers  throughout  the  country 
have  heralded  the  Milwaukee  victory 
as  a  trades  union  victory. 

And  now,  are  we  to  answer  them  by 
telling  them  'that  we  Socialists  after 
winning  our  first  great  victory  want  to 
admit  the  Chinese,  want  to  admit  the 
Japanese,  that  we  stand  for  Corean 
labor?  Is  this  the  way  we,  want  to 
answer  them?  And  at  the  same  time 
we  pretend  to  be  the  only  real  labor 
party.  We  are  the  labor  party.  We 
are  always  the  labor  party.  We  are 
the  party  of  the  workingman,  only  we 
don’t  want  to  stand  for  the  things  that 
will  help  them.  Is  that  the  idea?  How 
ridiculous. 

Now,  I  don’t  agree  with  my  friend 
Hillquit  this  time;  in  most  cases  I  do. 
Now,  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  believe 
in  hiding  behind  an  evasion.  I  believe 
with  Ferdinand  Lasalle  that  in  great 
things  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  sly.  I  was 
never  sly  in  my  life.  Are  you  going 
to  hide  behind  contract  labor  on  this 
question?  We  do  not  mean  contract 
labor.  We  know  that  the  Chinese 
coolie  laborer  is  just  as  dangerous 
whether  he  comes  in  with  a  contract  or 
without.  That  is  hiding  behind  _  a 
phrase.  That  is  trying  to  hide  behind 
a  phrase  and  be  a  good  fellow.  Isn’t 
that  your  idea? 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  No. 

DEL.  BERGER:  I  say  let  us  meet 
this  great  question  in  a  great  way,  in 
an  open  way.  If  you  believe  in  the  free 
immigration  of  the  Chinese  let  us  take 
that  stand  and  say:  Let  them  in;  we 
want  them  in.  Let  us  say  it  openly, 
but  I  will  tell  you  this;  I  won’t  be 
satisfied  with  that,  I  will  fight  like  a 
tiger.  And  I  will  keep  on  fighting 
until  there,  is  'this  change  made.  I  have 
been  defeated  many  times  in  these  con¬ 
ventions.  I  have  been  licked  many 
times  in  these  conventions  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  party;  I  have  been  licked  in 
Milwaukee;  in  the  Milwaukee  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor;  but  remember,  every 
dog  has  his  day.  (Great  laughter.) 

I  will  say  this;  this  is  a  question  of 
civilization  mainly.  I  believe  that  our 
civilization,  the  European  or  Caucasian 
or  whatever  name  you  choose  to  call 
it,  I  believe  that  our  civilization  is  in 


question.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  our 
civilization  is  higher.  May  be  the  Chi¬ 
nese  civilization  is  higher.  I  don’t 
know.  But  I  will  say  this;  we  have,  u 
different  standard  of  living.  The  China¬ 
man  and  the  Hindu  when  they  come 
into  California  as  wageworkers  work 
for  a  dollar  or  for  fifty  cents  a  day; 
and  within  ten  years  they  are,  owning 
a  whole  lot  of  property.  He  will  not 
become  a  wage  worker  of  the  better 
class  or  a  union  man;  he  will  become 
a  proprietor.  You  simply  create  a  new 
yellow  middle  class.  That  is  what  you 
are  doing.  That  has  been  proven  over 
and  over  again  in  Washington,  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  in  California. 

Now  that  may  be  higher  civilization, 
Some  say  that  is  the  simple  life;  some 
say  that  it  shows  a  man  is  of  a  higher 
type  if  he  can  live  on  fifty  cents  a  day, 
However,  I  admit  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  simple  life.  I  admit  that 
I  would  rather  live  on  five  dollars  a 
day  than  on  fifty  cents  a  day.  If 
anybody  wants  'us  to  come  to  the,  fifty 
cents  a  day  basis  I  will  fight  like  a 
tiger;  I  will  fight  and  I  hope  every  one 
of  you  will  fight;  it  is  a  question  of 
civilization. 

Now  we  get  about  a  million  immi¬ 
grants  from  Europe  every  year  and 
we  can  digest  them  very  nicely.  This 
country  has  digested  me  pretty  well, 
We  have  digested  Comrade  Hillquit; 
we  have  digested  Comrade  Morgan 
very  nicely.  We  are  all  of  the  same 
type;  of  the  same  sort  of  thinking, 
We  may  fight  occasionally,  but  after  all 
our  mode  of  thinking  is  very  much  the 
same.  But,  comrades,  it  is  entirely 
different  with  these  other  races.  They 
have  their  own  history  of  about  fifty 
thousand  years.  That  cannot  be  un¬ 
done  in  a  generation  or  in  two  gener¬ 
ations,  or  in  three  generations.  Now 
there  are  about  five  hundred  million 
Chinamen.  They  can  send  us  about 
five  million  a  year  and  not  feel  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Your  time,  in 
up. 

By  consent  of  the  Congress  the  time 
of  the  speaker  was  extended. 

DEL  BERGER:  Now,  I  say  that 
if  five  million  a  year  come  in,  why,  in! 
about  fifteen  years  we  shall  be  wiped 
out  by  sheer  numbers,  wiped  out  by 
sheer  economic  forces,  by  the  force* 
of  economic  evolution.  Now,  I  will 
fight  for  my  wife  and  my  children;  T 
will  fight  for  my  neighbor’s  wife  and 
children;  I  will  fight  for  all  your  wive*! 
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.nid  children  and  against  this  immigra¬ 
tion. 

Now  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  lead- 
<ts  of  international  Socialism  in  Eu¬ 
rope  have  agreed  with  me  on  this 
proposition.  We  have,  the  black  race 
problem  with  us  now.  We  don’t  want 
,my  additional  race  problems.  We 
have  troubles  enough  already. 

Spargo  says  this  problem  is  insig¬ 
nificant  now.  That  is  so.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  are  kept  out.  That  is  why.  They 
are  kept  out  now  by  law.  Within  a 
year  or  two,  however,  that  treaty  has 
to  be  renewed  or  the  Chinese  will  come 
in.  We  have  to  take  a  stand  now. 

Now  I  don’t  want  to  take  any  more 
nf  your  time.  I  can  see  you  all  want 
lo  be  heard  on  this  question  and  ^  I 
won’t  £tand  in  your  way;  but  I  will 
add  this:  we  want  to  solve  this  great 
ocial  question;  we  can  only  help  to 
'»lve  it  by  giving  ourselves  a  chance 
in  this  country.  We  want  to  help  the 
(  liinese,  and  the  Japanese  and  every¬ 
body  else  as  much  as  we  can,  but  if 
Ihey  come  in  here  they  will  prevent 
us  getting  Socialism  for  the  next  ten 
thousand  years  and  then  we  would  not 
get  it.  It  would  be  a  new  yellow  race 
that  would  get  it  and  our  descendants 
would  never  have  a  chance  to  get 
Socialism. 

Comrades,  if  you  really  believe  in 
Socialism,  if  you  really  believe  in  your 
party,  in  the  mission  of  this  party,  vote 
for  the  majority  report. 

(At  this  point  it  was  decided  by  the 
i-ongress  that  all  those  who  desired 
to  address  the  congress  on  the  im¬ 
migration  question  should  hand  in 
their  names  to  the  Chairman,  who 
would  then  recognize  them  in  order.) 

DEL  KILLINGBECK  (N.  J.):  I 
move  that  the  time  for  speeches  be  cut 
to  ten  minutes,  and  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
that  motion. 

Motion  lost. 

DEL  CORY  (Wash.):  I  want  to 
make  a  few  plain  statements  here.  I 
am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time, 
with  great  oratory,  as  some  of  the 
speakers  have  done.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  fact:  this  day 
has  been  taken  up  by  speakers  from 
all  over  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  not 
one  speaker  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  is  the  section  most  affected  at 
present,  has  been  heard  from  yet. 

I  am  from  the  Pacific  coast.  I  am 
one  of  the  proletarians  affected  by 
#ihis  yellow  peril,  and  want  to  say 


that  you  who  are  fron^  the  Middle  and 
Atlantic  states  cannot  enter  into  our 
feelings;  you  cannot  enter  into  the 
conditions  that  control  our  life,  and 
it  is  only  fair  that  you  hear  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  people  from  the,  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  While  you  with  your  ideal¬ 
istic  theories  of  what  the  Chinaman  or 
the  Jap  may  be  accept  him  as  one  of 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind  I  will  con¬ 
cede  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  will  say 
that  I  understand  the  conditions  that 
you  are  working  'under,  I  understand 
your  mistaken  ideas.  Now,  why  not 
give  some  of  this  time  to  the  people 
who  can  explain  this  thing  to  you? 

In  the  first  place,  these  people  are 
coming  into  our  Pacific  country  in 
great  numbers.  If  we  did  as  the 
British  government  did  up  in  British 
Columbia,  load  these  people  on  the 
vessels  that  brought  them  and  send 
them  back  to  the  country  from  which 
they  came,  then  we  no  longer  would 
have  this  peril  to  contend  with. 

In  the  next  place,  the  canneries,  the 
great  canneries  of  the  world  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  our  shores,  and  those  can¬ 
neries  that  were  formerly  operated  by 
white  men  and  women  are  now  oper¬ 
ated  exclusively  by  Japanese  and 
Chinese  laborers.  You  can  see  all 
around  those  premises  the  signs:  “No 
smoking  allowed  on  these  premises.” 
But  go  inside  where  the  fish  you  are 
so  fond  of  eating  are  placed  in  the 
cans,  and  see  who  are  handling  the 
fish.  There  you  will  find  the  dirtiest 
of  all  dirty  Chinese  cutting  up  the  fish 
with  automatic  machines.  They  have 
to  be  put  into  the  cans  by  hand.  And 
many  of  those  men  will  cut  off  a  piece 
of  opium  and  do  what  we  call  “Hitting 
the  pipe” — smoke  the  opium  during  the 
time  they  are  packing  the  fish  for  you 
to  eat.  That  is  displacing  the.  white 
proletarian  of  our  coast  with  the  coolie 
labor  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  are  orientals;  it  is 
the  further  fact  that  the  very  lowest 
are  sent  to  our  shores.  You  here  in 
Chicago,  this  great  beautiful  city,  what 
do  you  see?  You  see  the  student  who 
has  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  and  an  education. 
You  don’t  see  the  class  we  see  unless 
you  go  .  down  to  the  Chinese  quarter, 
and  find  the  laundrymen  or  something 
of  that  sort.  You  see  more  of  the 
Chinaman  and  the  Jap  who  has  a  little 
money  and  invests  that  money  in  some 
business.  You  don’t  see  the  low  class 
by  which  we  are  affected.  You  can 
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only  judge  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
men  that  you  see;  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  student.  You  can’t  understand 
the  other  class.  A  lady  told  me  in  this 
hall,  and  I  believe  that  she  is  consci¬ 
entious,  and  that  the  statement  came 
from  the  heart,  that  she  would  just  as 
soon  one  of  her  daughters  would 
marry  a  Jap  or  a  Chinaman  that  she 
had  seen  here  in  the  college  as  any 
white  man  on  earth.  Do  you  realize, 
my  comrades,  what  that  means?  That 
these  men  who  are  here  in  your  col¬ 
leges  who  have  the  traditions  of  the 
centuries  back  of  them,  the  religion 
.and  the  thought  and  the  life  of  cen¬ 
turies  and  that  they  are  true  to  those 
religions  and  traditions  of  their  coun¬ 
try  although  they  are  the  students  in 
your  colleges — can  you  realize  what  it 
would  mean  if  the  blood  of  the  orient 
were  injected  into  the.  Caucasian  blood 
of  our  country? 

It  is  a  race  of  people  that  we  are 
discussing;  and  that  we  wish  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  our  shores.  We  have  rea¬ 
sons  for  so  doing.  The  Hindoo,  the 
Jap,  the  Chinese,  the  Corean,  they  are 
all  of  a  race  separate  and  distinct  from 
ours.  If  that  is  not  what  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing,  then  pray  tell  me  what  we  are 
discussing? 

I  object  most  strenuously  to  this 
class  of  labor  being  allowed  to  come 
into  the  United  States.  I  have  many 
reasons  that  I  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inclination  to  discuss.  But  I 
would  emphatically  endorse  the  major¬ 
ity  report  for  the  exclusion  of  this 
class  of  people.  And  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Washington  I  have 
to  say  that  we  come  here  with  posi¬ 
tive  instructions  to  vote  for  such  a 
measure  and  we  intend  to  do  it. 

DEL  KENNEDY  (Pa.) :  How  many 
of  us  wear  this  little  red  button  that 
says,  “Workers  of  the  world,  unite”? 
Many  a  time  have  I  closed  a  soap  box 
oration  with  those  words.  If  the  ma¬ 
jority  report  is  adopted  we  must  cer¬ 
tainly  revise  that.  It  must  be,  workers 
of  Japan,  unite;  workers  of  Ireland, 
unite;  it  can’t  be  workers  of  the  world, 
unite.  It  is  strange  to  me  to  be  at 
variance  with  my  teachers.  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  of  revolutionary 
doctrine  right  out  of  Comrade  Unter- 
mann’s  books;  Wanhope,  is  another 
one  who  has  helped  me  along;  and  it 
rather  surprises  me  to  find  myself  at 
variance  with  him.  There  are  others 
too.  But  if  there  is  any  one  in  this 
room  that  has  felt  the  pressure  of 


competition  from  foreign  labor  it  is 
myself.  I  have  seen  myself  and  my 
old  shop  mates  and  my  school  mates 
crowded  out  of  a  job  one  after  the 
other,  by  foreign  labor.  So  I  cannot 
be  charged  with  indifference  or  lack  of 
knowledge.  The  delegate  from  Wash¬ 
ington  thinks  because  she  is  in  the 
midst  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  that 
that  is  the  only  problem.  We  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  a  far  bigger  problem 
than  that.  We  have  more  foreign  im¬ 
migrants,  ten  to  one,  in  Pennsylvania 
than  they  have.  Most  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  workingmen  holler  againslt  the 
foreigners,  and  one  of  the  hardest 
questions  I  have  had  to  face  has  been 
when  working  men  would  come  to  me 
and  say:  How  about  the  foreigners? 
I  have  tried  to  explain  our  position. 
I  have  always  had  to  go  into  a  long 
explanation  of  why  the  foreigner  came 
over  here  to  oppress  us.  There  are 
two  great  classes  of  forces  that  cause 
this  immigration:  the  natural  and  the 
artificial.  You  have  heard  from  one.  of 
the  speakers  about  the  seven  thousand 
agents  in  Italy.  They  are  artificial 
forces  at  work.  But  there  are  natural 
forces  at  work  too.  You  have  heard 
about  our  two  billions  of  exports. 
That  is,  the.  two  billions  of  commodi¬ 
ties  sent  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
we  American  wage  slaves  don’t  get 
wages  enough  to  buy  back  after  we 
have  produced  them.  The  average 
wage  of  the  European  worker  is  said 
to  be  three  hundred  dollars;  the  wage 
of  the  Asiatic  is  less.  Divide  two  bil¬ 
lions  by  three  hundred  and  see  what 
you  get.  That  is  one  of  the  forces 
that  are  driving  the  foreigner  (over 
here.  If  you  are  making  stoves  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  fellows  who  have,  been 
buying  them  go  to  Detroit  to  buy 
them,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  sit 
down  and  die?  No;  you  are  going  to 
Detroit  and  compete  with  the  fellows 
there.  So  if  we,  are  going  to  exclude 
any  class  of  immigrants  from  any 
place  in  the  world  we  should  also  go 
on  record  as  favoring  compelling  the 
American  capitalist  to  keep  American 
products  in  America. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that 
the  Asiatics  coming  to  this  country  arc 
convicts.  Has  there  been  a  scrap  of 
proof  of  that?  The  man  who  made  it 
refers  to  the  Union  Pacific — ^ 

DEL  DE  BELL:  I  referred  to  the 
Public  Library. 

DEL  KENNEDY:  Now  he  refers 
me  to  the  Public  Library  with  two  mil¬ 
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lion  volumes.  That  is  the  kind  of  as- 
riiion  that  we  have  in  favor  of  the 
majority  report.  Outside  of  Comrade 

I I  ntermann,  the  assertion  has  been 
nude  over  and  over  again  that  we 

lioiild  not  do  anything  to  offend  the 
1 1. ides  unions.  If  we  are.  going  to  cal- 
i  iilnte  consequences  with  such  nicety 
we  better  get  off  the  job.  We  have 
»M*ne  against  all  kinds  of  prejudice  all 
over  the  world  and  in  spite  of  that  we 
lire  making  progress.  There  seems  to 
he  a  sort  of  effort  to  sweeten  our  pro- 
)’i  nmme  for  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

( Ties  of  “No.” 

DEL.  KENNEDY:  That,  is  the  way 
H  looks  to  me.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
lining  that  just  when  they  have  reached 
l lie  point  that  they  have  got  to  come 
In  us.  I  am  free  of  prejudice  on  this 
because  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
nmlders’  union  for  a  long  time. 

One  time  in  this  State  of  Illinois, 
Stephen  Douglas,  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  repudiate  some  bonds,  was 
brought  in  from  his  sick  bed  and  he 
aid:  “Let  us  be  honest  if  we  never 
pay  a  cent.”  And  so  I  say:  Let  us 
lie  brave  if  we  never  win  a  battle.  So 
long  as  the  capitalist  class  controls 
i  lie  economic  and  political  power  of 

III  is  countrv  they  are  going  to  legis- 
latc  to  suit  themselves,  Our  whole 
uncial  and  industrial  mechanism  de¬ 
pends  for  its  smooth  running  on  there 
ill  ways  being  present  an  army  of  idle 
men.  We  are  now  producing  for  a 
world  market;  and  whether  we  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Jap  or  the  Chinaman  or 
the  Italian  or  the  Slav  or  the  Swede 
l  ight  here  in  Chicago  or  in  the  world’s 
market  it  makes  no  difference.  You 
ilmp  a  stone  into  a  vessel  level  full  and 
llie  water  flows  over.  So  it  is  with 
•  ipitalism.  They  are  erecting  tube 
mills  in  Europe;  they  began  in  Italy 
I  wo  years  ago  and  they  will  soon  be 
i  leeiing  them  in  Japan  and  China  and 
India.  Already  some  of  the  watch 
uimpanies  are  machining  the  parts  of 
I  heir  watches  and  sending  them  to 
I, i pan'  to  be  assembled  and  they  are 
tr, ’.einbled  there  and  they  leave  out 

. .  or  two  screws  so  that  they  come 

In  under  our  beautiful  tariff  laws'  as 
Uncompleted  articles,  at  a  lower  tariff 
I  n  I  e.  and  then  they  are  finished  up 
lim  e.  That  is  going  on  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  * 

Now,  just  a  word  on  lowering  the 
Haudard  of  living.  That  is  impossible. 
I  lie  standard  of  living  is  so  low  down 
In  Pennsylvania  in  the  infernal  regions 


that  no  race  on  earth  could  possibly 
lower  it.  It  is  all  bunk  about  lowering 
the  American  standard  of  living.  That 
is  Fourth  of  July  talk.  Comrade  Hay¬ 
wood  told  me  of  an  incident  out  there 
in  a  strike  where  after  three  or  four 
months  the  white  men  were  willing  to 
compromise,  but  the  Japs  went  to 
them  and  offered  to  support  them  if 
they  would  keep  on  fighting.  I  offer 
this  in  support  of  what  Comrade  Mer¬ 
rick  told  you. 

A  DELEGATE:  I  would  like  you 
to  prove  that. 

DEL.  KENNEDY:  Comrade  Hay¬ 
wood  told  me;  go  after  him  if  it  is 
not  right.  Now.,  if  I  were  asked  as 
a  molder  what  single  race  gave  us  the 
most  trouble  I  would  say  the  French- 
Canadians.  And  we  know  that  they 
have  some  revolutionary  spirit  over 
there.  But  I  would  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  raise,  my  voice  against 
any  immigrant  in  the  world,  but  if  I 
were  a  commanding  voice  that  could 
reach  the  hearts  of  men  I  would  whis¬ 
per  to  them  the  message  that  Mary 
Ellen  Lease  used  to  whisper  in  the 
old  days:  “Raise  less  corn  and  more 
hell.”  And  they  took  her  advice  to 
some  extent;  and  they  sent  Billy  Bryan 
and  Sockless  Jerry  Simpson  and 
Whiskers  Peffer  and  some,  others  down 
to  Washington,  with  the  result  of  se¬ 
curing  the  Interstate  Commerce  laws 
and  such  other  immediate  demand 
laws.  How  much  more  time  have  I 
got? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Just  enough  to 
raise  hell. 

DEL.  KENNEDY:  If  I  had  such  a 
commanding  voice  I  would  send  this 
message  to  the  workers  of  the  world: 
You  Irishman,  you  Englishman,  you 
Scotchman,  you  Hungarian,  you  China¬ 
man,  you  Jap,  don’t  come  to  America, 
where  they  will  crush  you  in  their 
quarries,  grind  you  on  their  railroads, 
and  blow  yon  up  in  their  mines,  and 
then  say  you  were  never  there  at  all; 
don’t  come  to  America;  stay  where 
you  are,  and  do  less  work  and  raise 
more  hell. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded 
that  the  list  of  .speakers  be  closed  at 
this  time.  Carried  by  47  ayes  and  16 
noes. 

DEL.  B REAVER  (Kans.) :  When  I 
heard  the  majority  and  the  minority 
reports  read  I  wondered  why  we  had 
this  hall  decorated  with  the  red  flag, 
and  why  it  was  that  as  a  soap  boxer  I 
had  always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that 
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this  was  ail  international  movement 
of  the  working  class  of  the  world  and 
why  it  was  we  had  a  red  flag  which 
stood  for  human  brotherhood  regard¬ 
less  of  creed,  color  or  nationality.  I 
wondered  if  I  was  ready  to  exclude 
one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the 
world  from  this  movement.  •  If  I  was 
I  could  never  again  say  that  the  red 
flag  stood  for  human  brotherhood. 
And  I  could  not  express  myself  with 
such  freedom  and  enthusiasm  as  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  since  I 
became  a  Socialist.  Now,  after  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  minority  report,  I  felt  that 
it  lacked  something  and  I  was  very 
glad  when  I  heard  Comrade  Hill- 
quit’s  substitute,  but  when  I  heard  the 
amendment  of  Comrade  Lee  I  saw  the 
majority  report  in  a’  little  different 
form,  that  is  all. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Comrade  Hillquit’s 
substitute.  The  majority  report  with 
the  appendix  attached  by  Comrade  Lee 
indicates  simply  an  echo  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  .  A.  F.  of  L.  I  will  ask  if 
the  majority  of  this  congress  have 
taken  this  matter  so  seriously  for  an> 
other  reason?  Are.  we  not  quite  likely 
to  take  ourselves  too  seriously  any¬ 
how?  We  can  meet  here  and  resolve 
that  we  will  exclude  the  Asiatics,  but 
so  long  as  we  have  capitalism  and  so 
long  as  capitalism  wants  the  Asiatics 
in  America  we  will  have  those  Asiatics 
here  until  we  get  possession  of  all  the 
powers  of  government.  Capitalism 
makes  the  laws  that  guide  us.  Cap¬ 
italism  makes  the  laws  that  we  are 
compelled  to  live  under.  We  as  a 
working  class  do  not  have  any  voice 
in  the  laws  that  are  made.  They  will 
make  exclusion  laws  effective  when 
they  want  them  and  not  until  they  do. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  Comrade 
Hillquit’s  substitute  states  our  posi¬ 
tion  as  being  opposed  to  contract  labor, 
and  various  other  things  that  we  are 
all  opposed  to,  and  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  take  a  definite  po¬ 
sition  one  way  or  the  other  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  for  the  benefit  of 
the  delegates  before  the  discussion 
goes  much  further  to  have  the  sub¬ 
stitute  of  Delegate  Hillquit  read  again. 

The  substitute  offered  by  Del.  Hill- 
quit  and  the  amendment  offered  by 
Del.  Lee  were  then  read  by  Del. 
Strebel. 

DEL.  ATWOOD  (S.  D.) :  Before 
we  vote  on  that  I  have  some  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  farmers  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  that  I  want  to  deliver;  and  if  it 


were  not  for  that  I  would  not  waste 
your  time,  and  as  it  is  I  shall  talk  very 
briefly. 

We  farmers  of  South  Dakota  have 
leisure  in  the  winter  and  when  wo 
knew  this  subject  was  coming  up  wo 
discussed  it  and  I  don’t  think  there 
has  been  a  single  thought  offered  in  f 
this  congress  today  that  I  have  not 
heard  already  out  on  the  Dakota 
prairies.  Consequently,  you  have  not 
changed  my  mind. 

When  you  talk  about  blanket  stiffs,  | 
I  have  been  a  blanket  stiff.  It  has  I 
nothing  to  do  with  this  subject.  When 
you  tell  me  that  a  Chinaman  is  un-  | 
sanitary,  I  say  that  I  admit  that  a 
white  man  when  he  has  his  feet  washed  A 
smells  sweeter  than  a  Chink.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  ji 
with  this  subject.  You  may  tell  me  1 
that  it  is  a  peculiar  situation;  that  it  I 
demands  a  statutory  enactment.  But:  I 
tell  me,  can  you  set  aside  an  economic  | 
law  by  statute?  Can  you?  Tell  me.  1 
Now,  I  am  going  to  read  the  rest  of  ■ 
it.  I  want  to  be  careful.  Capitalism  1 
is  international  and  world-wide.  The  « 
oriental  exists  in  the  same  world,  I 
Whenever  the  capitalist  desires  to  H 
bring  his  business  and  the  most  profit-  1 
able  labor  together  the  very  interna- 1 
tional  character  of  capitalism  will  ell-  1 
able  him  to  accomplish  his  end,  and  ■ 
unless  frustrated  by  international  So-B 
cialism,  also  world-wide,  the  standard  I 
of  living  will  be  further  inevitably  m 
lowered.  The  hope  that  intelligent  m 
unionists  can  be  fooled  into  endorsing  J 
Socialism  by  being  deluded  by  this  j 
futile  exclusion  of  orientals  can  only  ' 
fade  into  nothingness  when  subjected  j 
to  analysis.  On  the  contrary,  when  wo  I 
cast  aside  principle  for  votes  the.}"  will  i 
turn  from  us  with  the  contempt  we  de-  ] 
serve.  There  can  never  be  a  purely  J 
national  stand  taken  consistently 
against  the  international  foe,  capital-  1 
ism.  And  I  consider  if  we  do  this  . 
thing  the  International  Congress  would  i 
be  justified  in  excluding  our  delegates  j 
as  tending  to  lower  the  standard  of 
Socialism  and  international  solidarity. 

DEL.  CANNON  (Ariz.):  There  is 
ond  feature  of  this  debate  which  has 
struck  me  very  forcibly.  In  the  con-  t 
vention  of  two  years  ago  there  were  j 
a  number  of  so-called  immediate,  de¬ 
mands  adopted,  each  one^of  which  1 
was  warranted  to  produce  so  many  , 
thousand  votes  from  among  the  work¬ 
ers.  We  who  protested  against  the  in-  ! 
troduction  of  immediate  demands  into 
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■  nr  platform  were  told  to  look  toward 
I  in  ope  and  see  what  the  Socialists 
wire  doing  there.  If  it  was  done  in 
Germany  then  it  was  right  and  could 
not  be  wrong.  We  were  told  that 

•  verything  they  did  at  the  Socialist 
t  ongress  on  the  other  side  was  right. 
And  we  must  do  likewise.  And  here 
i "(lay  we  are  told  that  these  infallible 
.ml h orities  in  Europe  don’t  know  any- 
lliing  on  this  immigration  question. 
\\  «•  must  not  pay  attention  to  them, 
In  i  ause  if  we  do  we  are  liable  to  lose 
I  In*,  few  votes  we  now  have  in  the  re¬ 
nt  ionary  American  Federation  of 
I  abor. 

I  n  that  same  campaign  two  years 
,i j.m  i  we  were  told  not  to  take  a  stand 
I  nr  industrial  unionism  because  it 
would  hurt  the  feelings  of  Sam  Gom- 
jmts,  John  Mitchell  and  some  others. 
What  was  the  result.  At  the  height  of 
I  In*  campaign  when  the  Socialists  were 
taking  up  the  collection  to  run  the  Red 
Special  through  the  country,  right 
when  we  were  making  splendid  prog- 
mss,  out  comes  the  organ  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  edited 
by  Gompers,  and  sneeringly  asked  who 
paid  for  the  Red  Special.  Now  you 
ask  the  Socialist  Party  to  further 
humiliate  itself  by  doing  this  thing 
In  avoid  injuring  the  feelings  of  the 
\mcrican  Federation  of  Labor.  You 
do  not  advance  Socialism  nor  do  you 
advance  the  time,  when  you  can  win  an 

•  lection  in  this  country. 

We  are  further  told  that  without  ex- 

•  lusion  of  the  orientals  you  are  going 
In  lower  the  standard  of  living.  It 
lias  been  pointed  out  that  in  parts  of 
I  lie  country  where  they  have  no  ori¬ 
ental  problem  they  have  lowered  the 
standard  of  living.  Comrade  Berger 
bmught  this  discussion  to  Milwaukee. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  comrades  to  conditions  there 
which  they  have  made  no  effort  yet  to 
better.  The  average  Japanese  will  not 
work  for  less  than  twenty-five  cents 
an  hour.  The  Chinese  will  not  work 
I  nr  less  than  a  dollar  a  day.  Now,  take 
tlmsc  poor  devils  up  in  Milwaukee; 

I  bat  is  the  first  step  in  your  damnable 
white  slave  traffic.  Those,  girls  up 
there  are  working  for  three  dollars  a 
week  in  the  most  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  and  you  don’t  find  any  Japan¬ 
ese,  Chinese,  Hindoo  or  Corean  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  lowering  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  those  girls.  They  would  not 
aeeept  such  wages  to  start  with.  An- 
nt her  feature  of  this  debate  that  has 


impressed  me.  The  opponents  of  the 
minority  report  have  asked  for  facts. 
But  they  have  not  given  any.  We 
have  been  told  what  the  comrades  in 
Colifornia  would  do;  and  what  the 
comrades  in  New  York  have  done  with 
the  labor  unions,  and  I  want  to  point 
out  that  in  California  you  have  ten 
per  cent  of  the  state  vote,  and  in  New 
York  you  have  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote  of  the  state,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  also  that  where  we  have 
tried  to  keep  the  Socialist  propaganda 
above  reproach,  above  the  suggestion 
of  immediate  demands,  we  have  got  a 
higher  vote,  a  higher  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote,  than  in  sections  where  they 
have  trailed  after  every  conceivable 
immediate  demand  that  they  thought 
would  advance  their  position.  I  refer 
to  Idaho,  and  Arizona,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon,  and  other  places 
where  we  have  done  the  best  we  could 
to  prevent  the  introduction  into  our 
platforms  of  things  that  did  not  con¬ 
cern  Socialists  or  Socialism. 

Comrade  Hunter  gave  us  a  lot  of 
facts  here  today.  I  do  not  dispute  his 
facts.  But  the  conditions  he  referred 
to  are  the  results  of  European  immi¬ 
gration  and  not  of  oriental  immigra¬ 
tion.  Now  if  you  want  to  better  the 
standard  of  living  and  stop  immigra¬ 
tion,  don’t  come  here  with  a  resolution 
and  say  it  is  specific  races  we  want 
to  keep  out,  but  come  here  with  a  reso¬ 
lution  and  be  men  and  say  you  are 
opposed  to  all  immigration.  And  then 
you  are  going  back  to  the  Know  Noth¬ 
ing  position.  We  are  here  today  be¬ 
cause  the  conditions  in  Europe  did  not 
suit  our  forbears,  who  tried  to  get 
out  of  them  to  better  themselves.  And 
are  we  today  to  say  to  the  people  in 
Europe  and  China  and  Japan  who  want 
to  better  their  position  also:  You  must 
not  come  here?  We.  have  bettered 
ourselves,  but  you  must  not;  stay 
where  you  are. 

One  other  point.  The  minority  re¬ 
port  stands  for  the  Stuttgart  resolu¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  International  Congress  of  the 
Socialist  Party  held  at  Stuttgart.  That 
resolution  declared  against  the  Social¬ 
ist  Party  of  any  of  the  nations  declar¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  absolute  exclusion.  It 
does  provide,  however,  that  you  have 
the  right  to  declare  against  stimulated 
immigration.  You  have  a  right  to  de¬ 
clare  against  immigration  stimulated 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  strikes  or 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  problem 
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in  employment.  And  that  this  minor¬ 
ity  report  also  declares  against.  I  am 
going  to  call  the  free  and  voluntary 
going  from  one  country  to  another  im¬ 
migration,  and  the  other  I  am  going 
to  call  importation.  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  immigration  of  any  Chinese,  Japan¬ 
ese  or  Hindoos,  and  I  abhor  and  con¬ 
demn  most  severely  the  importation  of 
any  race  for  the  purposes  that  are 
mentioned  in  this  minority  report. 

That  is  the  position  that  sooner  or 
later  this  Socialist  Party  will  have  to 
take.  We  are  going  to  be  driven  to  it 
by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  there  was  some  labor 
trouble  in  a  certain  portion  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia;  Japanese  and  Mexicans  were 
involved.  The  Japanese  and  Mexicans 
each  of  them  separately  sent  in  appli¬ 
cations  for  a  Federation  of  Labor 
charter.  And  that  august  body  to 
which  this  revolutionary  Socialist 
Party  must  kowtow,  sent  word  to  the 
Japanese,  “We  can’t  grant  you  a  charter 
because  of  your  race  and  color,”  and 
they  sent  word  to  the  Mexicans,  “We 
are  sending  charter  by  return  mail.” 
The  Mexicans  heard  that  the  charter 
had  been  refused  to  the  Japs  and  they 
sent  word  to  Washington:  “We  don’t 
want  your  charter,  until  you  give  it  to 
Japanese  as  well.” 

We  have  labor  trouble  down  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
I  have  come  across.  We  have  the 
Mexican  peon  escaping  across  the  line. 
Am  I  going  to  send  him  back  across 
the  line?  No;  I  am  going  to  try  to 
lift  him  as  high  as  I  am  myself  and 
perhaps  higher.  The  Mexican  peon  is 
a  convict.  So  was  Jesus  Christ;  so 
was  Eugene  V.  Debs. 

A  DELEGATE:  There  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  there. 

DEL.  CANNON:  The  Chinese 
coolie  has  just  as  much  right  as  the 
white  coolie.  There  are  lots  of  us 
white  coolies  here.  Those  poor  devils 
are  arrested  and  fined  ten  or  twenty 
dollars,  and  then  he,  is  put  to  work  it 
out.  Then  he  is  charged  just  as  much 
as  his  wages;  and  the  result  is  that  he 
is  held  in  bondage.  When  he  gets  an 
opportunity  to  escape  across  that  im¬ 
aginary  line,  I  am  going  to  say: 
“Come,  on  in  and  do  the  best  you  can.” 
And  that  fellow  will  come  and  work 
for  less  wages  than  I  will.  That  is 
human  nature.  Still  we  do  not  say: 
“You  have  got  to  be  a  slave  for  the 
rest  of  your  natural  life,  but  we  let 


him  in  and  then  we  try  to  organize  ; 
those  peons. 

DEL.  CASSIDY  (N.  Y.):  This  is 
my  first  experience  of  a  Socialist  Con¬ 
gress,  and  after  listening  to  the  floods 
of  oratory  here  it  is  rather  presump-  1 
tuous  of  me.  to  address  an  audience  of  •; 
this  character.  We  have  listened  to® 
men  who  have  written  volumes  on 
Socialism  and  the  class  struggle,  and  it  ? 
seems  presumptuous  for  an  ordinary 
workingman  to  gainsay  any  of  the  J 
statements  made  by  these  intellectual  X 
giants,  such  as  Comrades  Wanhope,  V 
Berger,  Untermann,  Hunter,  and  sol 
forth.  But  I  am  in  that  position 
though. 

In  sizing  up  this  audience  I  have  1 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dele-  J 
gates  are,  of  a  different  brand  of  So-  I 
cialism  from  what  I  have  figured  my-  I 
self  out  to  be.  They  all  seem  to  be  J 
timid  political  Socialists.  It  seems  to  I 
me  there  is  something  of  the  trimmer  I 
about  the  gathering  because  after  a  1 
resolution  is  brought  in  and  then  a 
minority  report  is  presented  we,  have  jfl 
one  of  our  intellectual  attorneys  get  | 
up  and  offer  a  straddle  proposition  and 
then  to  further  befuddle  matters  along 
comes  our  celebrated  editor  from  New 
York,  Comrade  Lee,  and  performs  a 
feat  of  verbal  legerdemain  and  string9 
it  out  so  long  that  we  forget  the  fore 
part  of  his  resolution  before  we  hear 
the  end  of  it.  His  resolution,  if  I  can 
understand  English  words,  is  an  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  majority  report.  Unless 
I  am  a  fool,  that  is  the  sense  of  Com¬ 
rade  Lee’s  appendage. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves, 
Let  us  stand  up  like  men  and  face  this 
issue.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  minority 
report  here,  and  don’t  think  there  is  a 
word  that  should  be  scratched  out. 
There  may  be  some  sentiment  in  that 
report,  as  has  been  said  here,  but  I 
can  see,  nothing  in  it  in  conflict  with 
the  Stuttgart  resolution  or  in  conflict 
with  international  Socialism. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  we 
need  to  do.  We  are  posing  as  the 
champions  of  the  working  class.  But 
you  are  kowtowing  to  the,  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  And  as  Social¬ 
ists  you  know,  if  you  know  anything, 
that  the  labor  unions  of  America  are 
a  gigantic  farce;  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  world.  Why  must  we  crawl  on 
our  bellies  to  Sam  Gompers?  Remem¬ 
ber  that  I  am  at  this  moment  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  I  have  a  right  to  criticise  it. 
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But  my  brand  of  Socialism  is  this,  that 
before  we  can  have  any  industrial’ 
democracy  we  must  have  an  economic 
organization  that  will  back  up  our  bal¬ 
lots  when  they  are  cast.  We  are  mere 
Irimmers.  You  may  call  yourselves 
opportunists,  you  may  call  me  an  im- 
possibilist;  I  don’t  care  what  you  call 
me;  the  fact  is  here  nevertheles-s  that 
■  in  economic  organization  must  blaze 
l  lie  way;  it  must  be,  the  vanguard;  it 
must  be  the  organization  that  will  fight 
when  those  ballots  are  cast.  Before 
I  lie  industrial  commonwealth  can  be 
ushered  in  you  must  have  an  industrial 
organization. 

DEL.  AMERINGER  (Okla.):  We 
have  talked  on  this  for  two  solid  days, 
and  I  believe  the  delegates  are  ready 
lo  vote.  It  is  only  a  minor  matter. 

Tt  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
hour  of  adjournment  be  fixed  at  7 
o’clock.  Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
roll  call  be  taken  on  the  immigration 
question  at  6:50  p.  m.  The  motion 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  44  ayes  and  37 
noes,  not  being  the  two-thirds  required 
lo  suspend  the  rules. 

Delegate  Morgan  moved  that  the 
hour  of  closing  the  debate  be  fixed  for 
12  noon  of  the  next  session.  Declared 
out  of  order. 

Delegate  Hillquit  moved  that  the  time 
of  the  authors  of  the  different  proposi¬ 
tions  before  the  house  be  limited  to 
live  minutes  each.  Delegate  Lee  sec¬ 
onded  the  motion.  The  motion  was 
lost. 

DEL.  LONDON  of  the  Jewish  Sec¬ 
tion:  As  a  delegate  representing  -a 
foreign  speaking  national  organization, 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  participated  in 
I  he  formation  of  the  first  branch  of 
(he  Social  Democracy  of  America,  and 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  delegate  to 
I  he  national  convention  of  the  Social 
I  Uunocratic  Party  ten  years  ago. 

Now,  coming  down  to  the  point,  the 
majority  report  is  extremely  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Its  main  defect  is  that  it  is 
dishonest.  Comrade,  Berger,  Comrade 
Untermann,  and  Comrade  Wanhope 
Live  not  done  their  duty  towards  the 
Socialist  Party  and  towards  this  Con¬ 
gress.  They  were  appointed  two  years 
ago  to  study  the  question  of  immigra¬ 
tion  and  to  prepare  data  and  facts 
from  which  we  could  learn  something. 
I  hey  have  come  here  with  a  meaning¬ 
less  resolution.  That  is  the  result  of 
two  years’  work  of  three  great  and 
learned  men,  the  statesman  of  Milwau¬ 


kee,  the  scientific  mind  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  orator  of  the  East. 
(Laughter.)  I  feel  that  we  ought  to 
take  all  the  resolutions  and  send  them 
back  to  a  Resolution  Committee  of  in¬ 
telligent  men,  and  then  we  can  get  an 
intelligent  resolution.  Now,  they  have 
not  done  properly;  we  have  not  had 
before  us  a  proper  report. 

There  is  one  fundamental  point  in 
this  case,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
pained  me  in  the  discussion  today  was 
the  attitude  taken  by  two  women  So¬ 
cialists  in  this  matter.  I  expected  the 
women  to  favor  something  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  sentiment,  in  the  direction  of 
international  brotherhood,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  side  of  Socialism, 
and  yet  they  are  the  most  practical  on 
this  proposition,  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive,  the  most  orthodox,  and  they 
seem  to  have  surrendered  to  race  preju¬ 
dice  and  race  division. 

The,  majority  report  is  faulty  in  this: 
It  violates  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Socialism,  and  that  is  why  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  get  down  to  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples.  You  violate  that  law.  You  vio¬ 
late  that  fundamental  principle  of  So¬ 
cialism  which  prohibits  you  from  dis¬ 
criminating  against  a  race.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  I,  as  a  Jew,  do  not  feel  at  all 
complimented  by  those  remarks  that 
you  have  made.  I  do  not  need  your 
compliments;  we  do  not  need  any  of 
your  expressions.  You  cannot  exclude 
us.  For  2,000  years  they  have  tried  to 
crush  us,  but  they  could  not.  We  are 
one  of  those  races  that  cannot  be 
crushed.  You  cannot  get  the  Jew 
down  any  way.  Now,  what  I  object 
to  in  this  resolution  is  that  it  discrim¬ 
inates  against  a  race.  One  of  the  most 
painful  things  in  life  that  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  :is  the  murder  of  the 
Chinese  by  thugs  and  ruffians,  and 
every  time  I  saw  a  Jew  abused  by  a 
thug  or  ruffian  I  was  thinking  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Armenians  and  Poles. 
When  you  say  we  will  exclude  people 
because  they  are  Japanese  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  Chinese  and  because 
they  are  Hindoos,  you  violate  the  dec¬ 
alogue,  one  of  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  Socialism,  and 
you  will  have  declared  the  bankruptcy 
of  Socialism.  Let  us  say  we  people 
are  clever;  let  us  say  it  may  be  good 
in  Germany,  the  country  of  Marx,  pos¬ 
sibly,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  in 
the  country  of  Berger  and  Unter¬ 
mann  and  Wanhope.  Let  us  say  it  is 
good  enough  in  Italy  and  wherever  the 
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human  mind  is  in  chains,  but  it  is  not 
good  enough  here.  You  are  breaking 
away  from  the  international  Socialist 
movement  before,  you  have  created  a 
movement  here.  You  have  no  Social¬ 
ist  movement  here.  What  is  the  use 
of  taking  such  an  attitude?  I  do  not 
see.  If  we  had  any  kind  of  a  Social¬ 
ist  movement  on  the  East  side,  in  the 
Ghetto,  where  I  come  from,  vve  would 
have  elected  a  Socialist  Congressman. 
Six  or  eight  years  ago  we  were  told: 
“Why  send  a  Jewish  immigrant  to 
Congress,  when  the  American  working¬ 
men  do  not  send  them  to  Congress ?” 
That  was  the  most  effective  argument 
used  against  Comrade  Hillquit  when 
he  was  a  candidate.  They  said:  “If 
you  should  send  a  Socialist  to  Con¬ 
gress,  they  will  exclude  the  Jews  from 
America  and  adopt  a  strong  immigra¬ 
tion  law,  and  they  will  exclude  as 
many  races  as  possible.” 

Now  then,  are  we  prepared  to  break 
away  from  the  international  Socialist 
movement?  Are  we  prepared?  I  do 
not  speak  only  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
immigrants,  because  we,  are  not  con¬ 
cerned.  There  are  no  restrictive  laws 
against  us.  There  cannot  be  and  there 
will  not  be  any,  and  I  do  not  fear  any. 
But  I  do  speak  in  behalf  of  all  the 
oppressed  races,  and  I  say  that  by 
adopting  a  resolution  pointing  to  par¬ 
ticular  races  they  will  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  you  and  they  will  say  that 
the  Socialists  of  America  Lave  put 
upon  the  great  mass  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  the  stamp  of  inferiority.  That 
is  your  own  act,  and  it  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
international  movement,  or  even  the 
ordinary  principles  of  fair  dealing  and 
honesty  or  the  principles  of  American¬ 
ism,  as  far  as  I  understand  them.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  You  want  to  turn  America 
back;  you  claim  to  be  progressive;  you 
are  taking  a  step  backward.  Do  not 
be  such  little  politicians,  in  Heaven’s 
name.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  comrades  sent  to  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  hear  such  a  humorous, 
clever  speech  as  that  of  Comrade 
Berger  here  delivered  in  Congress,  but 
I  would  not  like  to  sacrifice  one  of  the 
fundamental,  elementary  principles  of 
our  faith,  that  part  of  our  faith  which 
makes  Socialism  worth  fighting  for. 
And  yet  here  in  America,  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  country  where  immigrants  have 
come  and  created  a  new  nation,  a  na¬ 
tion  which  has  gathered  within  itself 
all  the  energetic  and  progressive  ele¬ 


ments  of  the  entire  world,  you  propose 
to  say  to  the  international  Socialistic 
world  that  you  will  adopt  race  distinc¬ 
tions  in  our  Socialist  Congresses.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  resolu-  I 
tion  of  Comrade  Hillquit,  which  is  in  ,f 
consonance  with  the  resolution  of  the  ' 
International  Socialist  Congress,  be 
adopted  as  the  voice  and  sentiment  of  j 
the  National  Congress  of  the  Socialist  j 
Party.  (Applause.) 

At  the  usual  adjourning  hour,  a  mo-  J 
tion  was  carried  to  extend  the  time  of  1 
adjournment  to  seven  o’clock. 

DEL.  COLLINS  (Colo.):  I  will 
say  that  I  will  not  use  fifteen  minutes,  1 
but  I  believe  we  have  overlooked,  in  I 
trying  to  throw  criticism  on  personali-  i 
ties,  some  of  the  fundamental  princi-  U 
pies  that  underlie  this  question.  I  j 
want  to  say  that  from  my  training  as  j| 
a  Socialist  I  believe  that  I  am  with  the  j 
minority.  I  do  not  know  yet  how  1  1 
am  going  to  vote  exactly.  I  believe  I  ,j 
am  with  the  minority.  From  my  So-  I 
cialist  training  and  from  reading  our  1 
writers  I  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  . 
majority.  That  does  not  change  the  1 
fact,  although  my  training  may  have  '] 
led  me  that  way  and  that  one  of  the  I 
strongest  arguments  that  has  been 
made,  here  has  been  most  in  favor  of  |] 
the  majority,  namely,  that  these  men  i 
who  have  given  their  time  to  this  ques-  J 
tion  are  advocating  the  position  that  1 
they  are.  But  I  want  to  come  right  1 
down  to  the  economic,  reason  in  sup-  I 
port  of  my  argument.  The  whole  hu-  1 
man  race,  as  stated  awhile  ago,  can  ■ 
be  put  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  give  1 
them  one-eighth  of  an  acre  apiece.  It  9 
is  not  a  question  of  territory,  but  it  is  I 
a  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  I 
proper  to  put  the  whole  human  race  1 
in  the  State  of  Texas  or  not.  There  I 
is  a  grave  question.  Prior  to  the  pres-  1 
ent  time  my  economic  training  has  1 
trained  me  to  the  viewpoint  that  the  I 
oriental,  if  you  please,  was  a  worse  a 
enemy  of  the  American  laborer  on  his  1 
own  soil  than  he  will  be  on  American  I 
soil,  bad  as  he  will  be  on  American  I 
soil.  That  has  been  my  training  and  I 
that  has  been  my  belief,  that  he  is  our  I 
worst  enemy  over  there.  Used  in  the  J 
capitalists’  hands  he  is  no  greater  en-  fl 
emy  than  the  black  race  is.  I  want  to  fl 
say  that  we  have  had  some,  mis-state-  I 
ments  on  both  sides.  THt^-  tell  me  fl 
you  cannot  do  anything  with  the  black  1 
race  or  the  orientals.  I  don’t  believe  I 
it.  I  can  go  into  an  audience  of  500  fl 
people,  black  and  white,  and  I  can  got  fl 
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.i  bigger  percentage  of  converts  to 
Socialism  among  the,  black  men  than 
.niiong  the  white  men.  I  have  been 
I  here  and  I  know  it  is  true.  I  think 
there  has  been  some  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  on  both  sides.  The  question  that 
tomes  to  us  is  this:  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  a  violation  of  an  international 
principle  if  we  favor  exclusion  if  it 
K  necessary.  But  I  want  to  say  to 
my  German  friends,  if  we  were  menac¬ 
ing  them  and  they  said:  “Here,  we  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  stay  there  and  fight  it  out 
I  Imre;  it  will  make  it  worse  here”;  if 
my  German  comrades  would  say  that, 

I  believe  X  could  with  generosity  say 
(hat  “I  believe  perhaps  you  understand 
l lie  conditions  there  best,  and  I  wdl 
n  v  and  stay  here  and  make  the  best 
hr, lit  I  can.”  I  believe  it  would  be 
my  duty  to  say  so,  and  I  believ^,  as 
one  of  the  comrades  has  said,  that  So- 
■  lalists  everywhere  will  look  ..t  it  that 
way.  Now,  the  next  question  comes, 

'  in  we  get  the  idea  to  the  workers  not 
lo  come  here?  I  do  not  believe  you 
<  in.  Capitalism  is  today  sweeping  the 
world  everywhere  together;  every¬ 
where,  mind  you.  In  Colorado  we 
have  many  Japs  in  the  district  I  come 
I  mm.  They  are  today  the  dominant 
I  arm  help.  I  believe  the  Russians  have 
ipiit  northern  Colorado,  but  I  can  see 
hi  lie  difference,  in  the  two.  Capital- 
i  in  is  using  them  both  as  a  disorgan¬ 
izing  force  in  fighting  the  American 
worker,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  would 
help  them  any  to  land  them  back  in 
tlirir  own  country,  where  capitalism 
will  use  them  and  then  dump  their 
products  on  American  soil,  to  compete 
with  American  labor.  There  is  where 
i lie  real  competition  is. 

However,  coming  back  to  the  view¬ 
point  that  we  could  all  live,  in  the 
I*  v>  than  one-eighth  of  an  acre  apiece 
Hhitc  of  Texas,  and  that  men  live  on 
hii  this  earth.  Families  live  on  less 
I  him  half  an  acre  in  many  parts  of  the 
World,  and  if  Texas  was  tapped  by  the 
h’nrky  Mountain  water  system  you 
t  mild  water  the  whole  of  Texas.  How- 
iMrr,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  ex- 
prdient  to  try  to  put  the  whole  human 
hire  in  Texas. 

The  question  sums  itself  up  to  this 
mm  point,  in  my  mind,  and  with  such 
guidance  as  I  have  in  casting  a  vote 
fill  this  question,  I  hope  you  will  give 
m-  the  right  to  vote  on  it  as  a  ques- 
llon  of  expediency  and  advancement, 
jjol  only  of  the  American  Socialist 
I’ lily,  but  international  Socialism;  and 


if  the  passing  of  a  resolution  denounc¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  labor  of  all 
kinds  would  favor  Socialism  in  general, 
and  I  believed  it  would  augment  and 
help  the  cause  of  Socialism,  I  would 
do  it.  The  whole  thing  sums  up  in 
this.  I  do  not  know  how  I  will  come 
to  my  decision  unless  I  look  at  it  as 
a  question  of  policy  as  to  whether  the 
Chinaman  will  hurt  us  worse  in  his 
own  country  than  he  will  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  he  will  break  us  down  worse 
in  his  own  country,  then  they  will  keep 
him  there.  If  the  German  will  break 
Us  down  worse  in  this  country  than  he 
will  in  Germany,  then  the  German  So¬ 
cialist  will  say  amen  if  we  pass  an 
anti-immigration  resolution  in  this  con¬ 
ference.  If  the  Germans  of  Germany 
can  help  us  by  coming  here,  and  if  the 
Chinaman  of  China  can  help  us 
by  coming  here,  then  Socialists 
will  say  amen  if  we  pass  the 
minority  resolution.  For  myself,  I  will 
not  say  at  the  present  moment  of  the 
debate  that  I  am  in  favor  of  Comrade 
Hillquit’s  resolution,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  as  Comrade  Berger  stated,  that 
this  is  a  straddle  of  the  position  at  all, 
because  if  it  is,  the  International  reso¬ 
lution  is  a  straddle  position.  I  take 
exception  to  my  comrades  here  who 
will  not  agree  with  any  of  you,  and  I 
want  to  say  with  Comrade  Berger  that 
I  have  never  yet  voted  for  a  man  who 
was  elected  to  a  public  office,  so  that  I 
am  at  home  if  I  am  at  outs  with  all  of 
you;  I  am  not  lost. 

The,  one  question  I  want  to  reiterate, 
and  then  I  will  leave  the  floor,  is,  will 
this  help  the  Socialist  movement  more 
to  adopt  the  minority  or  the  majority 
report?  That  must  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  when  we  have,  decided  it,  I 
have  one  more,  plea  to  put  up  to  this 
congress.  I  do  not  care  which  way  it 
goes.  This  is  a  question  of  policy. 
The  ultimate  end  is  Socialism,  and  I 
ask  each  and  every  one  of  you,  when 
the  majority  has  decided  this  question, 
until  we  come  together  again  let  us  go 
away  from  here  with  the  determination 
that  we  stand  with  the  majority  to 
fight  for  Socialism  and  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  principles  of  our  grand 
leader,  Marx,  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  China  as  well  as  America. 

DEL.  WOLFF  (Jewish  Agitation 
Bureau)  :  I  will  try  to  state  as  briefly 
as  possible  my  position  in  the  matter, 
and  I  will  try  as  much  as  possible  to 
stick  to  the  subject  that  is  before  us. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  substitute,  offered 
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by  Comrade  Hillquit,  for  the  following 
reasons:  The  questions  that  are  be¬ 
fore  us  just  at  the  present  time  are 
the  majority  report  that  says  exclude 
Asiatics  because  they  injure  the  labor 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  and 
because  they  help  to  reduce  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  of  the  workers  in  the 
United  States.  The  further  question 
that  is  before  us  is  the  minority  report, 
which  says  exclude  them  if  they  do 
that  which  the  majority  report  claims 
they  do.  A  further  matter  that  is  be¬ 
fore  us  is  Comrade  Hillquit’s  substitute, 
which  says  that  we  are  against  exclud¬ 
ing  anybody  because  of  race,  national¬ 
ity,  color,  religion,  or  anything  else  of 
that  sort,  but  we  are  against  permit¬ 
ting  the  capitalist  class  to  import 
strike  breakers  by  mass  foreign  immi¬ 
gration  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
bringing  them  here  to  specific  places 
to  injure  the  working  class  in  their 
work  of  advancing  the  condition  of  the 
workers  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
I  believe  to  be  the  correct  position  to 
take,  because  it  conforms  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  International  So¬ 
cialist  Congress,  and  which  we  are  to 
obey. 

Second,  because  it  is  the  only  logical 
position  that  we  can  take  without  be¬ 
ing  very  inconsistent.  If  we  take  the 
position  of  the  majority,  it  follows  very 
naturally  that  all  those  immigrants 
who  injure  the,  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  workers,  that  all  those 
immigrants  who  make  it  more  difficult 
to  organize  the  workers  in  the  United 
States,  ought  to  be  excluded.  And  I 
maintain  that  not  one  shred  of  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  submitted  here  from 
any  of  the  comrades  who  spoke  for  the 
majority  report  to  prove  that  Asiatic 
immigration  is  more  harmful  to  the 
workers  of  the  United  States  than  im¬ 
migration  from  any  other  section  of 
the  world.  I  maintain  that  it  has  not 
been  proven  here  at  all  that  Asiatic 
immigration  as  such  is  more  harmful 
than  Jewish,  Italian,  Belgian,  or  any 
other  immigration  that  has  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  cannot,  therefore,  exclude 
them  because  of  those  reasons;  we  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  argue  that  we  are  ex¬ 
cluding  them  because  they  injure  the 
working  class  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  immediately  perceive  that 
the  argument  is  only  superficial,  and 
that  we  are  actually  excluding  them 
because  of  race  prejudice.  (Applause.) 
For,  remember,  comrades,  the  Asiatics 


are  said  to  injure  the  workers  in 
America.  It  is  admitted  by  all  those  [ 
who  have  had  a  chance  to  observe  the 
working  effects  of  immigration  upon 
the  United  States  and  its  people,  that 
all  immigrants  temporarily  injure  the 
workers  of  America.  The  reporter  of 
the  minority  has  admitted  that  he,  ai 
an  Englishman,  worked  here  below  tho 
regular  rate  of  wages  while  he  was  an 
immigrant.  It  has  been  admitted  by 
Comrade  Untermann  that  he,  being  a 
European  immigrant  from  Germany, 
worked  for  less  than  the  regular  rate 
of  wages  while  he  was  an  immigrant  in 
this  country.  Consequently,  it  has  not  \ 
been  proven  at  all  that  the  Asiatic! 
are  the  greater  menace  economically  to] 
the  organized  workers  of  the  United  J 
States  than  are  the  Germans,  Finns. 
Italians,  Jews,  or  the  peoples  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  world.  We  can, 
therefore,  only  exclude  them,  if  we  do, 
on  the  line  of  race  or  nationality, 
That  we,  must  not  do,  for  I  believe  the  1 
comrades  that  are  here  do  not  desire 
to  adopt  a  certain  resolution  that  will 
go  before  the  workers  of  the  United  • 
States  as  being  our  position  on  immi¬ 
gration,  when  it  is  not  what  we  intend 
to  do.  1 

The  minority  report  is  unsatisfac* 
tory  because  it  says  we  ought  to  do 
this  thing  if  it  is  true,  and  it  does  not ; 
give  us  any  clear  statement  of  whetheM 
it  is  true  or  not.  It  merely  assume® 
that  if  this  is  true  we  ought  to  do  it, 
which  is  just  as  bad. 

Comrade  Hillquit’s  substitute  goei 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  says  w«;| 
are  against  excluding  any  races  of  peo* 
pie,  but  we  are  for  protecting  the ; 
working  class  of  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  of  our  ability  against  for* 
eign  importation  of  strike  breakeri|j 
against  mass  immigration  for  the  cap*J 
italist  class,  for  the,  specific  purpoa® 
of  lowering  the  standard  of  living  Ofl 
the  workers  in  the  United  States.  |fl 
we  go  before  the  people  of  this  court® 
try,  the  workers  of  this  country,  with] 
such  a  position  as  that,  we  are  stand*] 
ing  where,  we  can  expect  their  sym*| 
pathy  and  support,  and  we  are  standi 
ing  where  we  can  expect  the  sym*| 
pathy  and  support  of  all  the  aliens  I® 
the  country.  If  we  are  afraid  of  lofll 
ing  the  support  of  the  unions,  if  wd 
are  afraid  of  losing  the ^pport  of  till 
organized  workers  in  the  UnitflJj 
States,  let  me  tell  you,  comrades,  wj 
ought  to  be  just  as  much  afraid  (M 
losing  the  sympathy  and  support  a| 
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I  he  aliens  in  the  United  States.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
organized  workers  of  the  United  States 
are  but  recent  immigrants.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  as  in  New  York,  we 
have  about  fifty  per  cent  of  aliens  who 
would  vote  for  the.  Socialist  Party  if 
we  were  to  adopt  such  a  resolution. 
( Applause.)  Let  me  tell  you  that  two 
years  ago,  when  Comrade  Hillquit  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  New  York 
City,  the  question  that  was  raised 
against  him  was  the.  suspicion  that  he 
might  be  against  a  certain  kind  of  im¬ 
migration  or  race  or  nationality  which 
might  ultimately  be  extended  to  races 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  except 
Jews.  Comrade  Hillquit  need  not  be 
accused  now  of  being  interested  in  the 
matter.  He  is  not  now  a  candidate  for 
Congress  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  New 
York,  but  his  position  is  better  than 
it  was  two  years  ago,  and  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  I  am  glad  to  support  him  because 
it  shows  an  improvement  upon  what 
lie  thought  two  years  ago.  He  seems 
to  have  learned  upon  that  matter.  The 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States 
two  years  ago  recognized  the  foreign 
speaking  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  organizing  of  those 
workers  in  the  Socialist  movement. 
The  foreign  speaking  organizers  who 
know  the  temper  of  the  foreign  speak¬ 
ing  population  of  the  United  States  are 
a  unit  against  the  majority  report,  a 
unit  against  excluding  Asiatics.  But 
1  key  are  probably  also  a  unit  for  the 
resolution  offered  by  Comrade  Hill- 
<|iiit.  I  therefore,  think,  comrades,  that 
both  on  the  principle  of  international 
Socialism  and  on  the  principle  of  re¬ 
spectable  politics  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  word,  if  you  please,  we.  ought 
to  be  able  to  go  before  the  comrades, 
the  workers  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out  first  having  to  make  explanations 
as  to  what  we  want  to  do  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  races  of  people.  Let  me  tell 
you,  comrades,  if  we  do  not,  we  are 
going  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
labor  union  men,  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  and  labor  leaders  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who 
will  try  to  twit  us  on  our  question  of 
immigration  and  will  say  that  we  have 
tmt  gone  far  enough.  It  should  be  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  of  Socialist  rep¬ 
resentatives,  either  on  the  stump  or  in 
I  lie  halls,  to  teach  the  workers  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  to 
leach  the  leaders  in  the  American  Fed¬ 


eration  of  Labor  the  reason  for  our 
very  proper  stand  on  the  matter,  the 
reason  why  we  are  in  conformity  with 
the  International  resolution  adopted  in 
Stuttgart,  the  reason  why  we  are  here 
at  the  first  Congress  of  the  Socialist 
Party  of  the  United  States.  I  hope 
you  will  adopt  Comrade  Hillquit’s  sub¬ 
stitute.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.) :  I  wish 
to  speak  to  Comrade  Hillquit’s  substi¬ 
tute,  and  I  will  try  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  focus  in  a  very  few  plain  state¬ 
ments.  The  question  is  one  of  the 
standards  of  living.  I  know  of  no 
other  question  in  which  we  as  a  So¬ 
cialist  Party  at  this  point  are  inter¬ 
ested.  This  is  a  point  of  tragic  inter¬ 
est  to  us,  of  vital  interest  to  every 
one  of  us.  My  standard  of  living  is 
low  enough  now,  thank  you.  There 
has  been  talk  here  of  economic  equal¬ 
ity.  Well,  that  depends.  I  want  it  if 
it  takes  me  up.  If  economic  equality 
takes  me  down,  I  get  off  the  elevator 
at  the  first  stop  I  can  get  off.  If  the 
capitalist  elevator  rings  the  bell  down, 
and  we  are  on  board,  we  want  to  re¬ 
duce  our  burdens  and  ring  the  bell  to 
go  up.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do,  and  that  is  the  result  all  of  us 
want,  I  understand.  I  think  that  is 
what  the  majority  and  minority  are 
trying  to  do.  Now  I  do  not  see  quite 
enough  of  it  in  the.  majority  report  to 
suit  me. 

The  comrade  who  represents  the 
Jewish  comrades  from  New  York  said 
a  true  word,  as  I  got  it.  I  am  going 
to  add  one.  He  said  there  is  no  Amer¬ 
ican  Socialist  movement.  That  is  true. 
I. said  that  before.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
him  say  it.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
the  Jews  do  not  take  out  naturalization 
papers  so  they  can  vote.  (Applause.) 
They  have  very  little  political  sense, 
common  sense,  sense  that  enables  them 
to  do  any  political  work.  The  most 
effective  way  to  ring  the  bell  for  the 
elevator  that  carries  the  standard  of 
living  up  is  to  vote.  It  doesn’t  cost  you 
near  so  much^as  it  does  to  strike.  Ain’t 
that  right?  Now,  the  many  things  that 
are  preventing  our  voting  at  the  bal¬ 
lot  box  effectively  and  efficiently  have 
been  registered  here  on  this  floor  to¬ 
day,  in  forms  that  are  surprising.  Com¬ 
rades,  this  is  a  political  meeting,  if  I 
understand  it  rightly.  If  this  is  not 
a  meeting  of  a  political  party  I  will 
take  my  hat  and  go  home.  We  are 
here,  to  prepare  for  political  action, 
intelligently  and  effectively,  and  if  it 
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does  not  mean  that,  it  does  not  mean 
anything  to  me  here  today;  it  is  all 
confusion.  But  it  does  mean  that  to 
me,  political  action.  Now,  anything 
that  puts  the  blanket  stiff  on  the.  hog, 
anything  that  sends  people  into  the 
slums,  anything  that  puts  a  man  out 
of  a  job,  anything  that  lowers  the 
standard  of  life,  anything  that  re¬ 
duces  intelligence  or  prevents  intelli¬ 
gence  in  America;  not  only  that,  but 
anything  that  makes  political  organ¬ 
ization  difficult  in  America,  rings  the 
bell  to  go  down.  Do  you  hear  me? 
One  of  the,  things  necessary  for  po¬ 
litical  organization  is  what  we  call  in 
the  English  language  homogeneity. 
That  is  to  say,  we  must  be  as  much 
alike  as  possible;  and  the  more  differ¬ 
ent  classes  and  the  more  different  na¬ 
tionalities  and  the  more  different  kinds 
and  habits  of  life  and  language  and 
food  and  clothing  and  living  and  every¬ 
thing  else  that  you  introduce,  the 
harder  it  is  to  ring  the  bell  to  go  up, 
and  the  easier  it  is  for  the  other  fel¬ 
low  to  ring  the  bell  to  go  down.  Am 
I  right?  Do  we  want  this,  as  Social¬ 
ists  fighting  on  the  basis  of  material¬ 
ism?  Ah,  you  idealists,  fighting  on  the 
basis  of  economic  determinism,  you 
then  challenge  me  for  being  an  ideal¬ 
ist,  etc.,  etc.,  but  you  come  here  with 
a  Utopian  picture  of  a  world-wide  co¬ 
operative  commonwealth  and  no  hope 
except  in  world-wide  Socialism.  Is 
that  all?  Nothing  short  of  that?  We 
may  be  in  several  different  heavens  be¬ 
fore  that  time  comes.  So  will  you,  and 
you  know  it.  Now  then,  I  want  to  go 
up  while  I  *am  on  earth.  I  talked 
about  this  dream  while  I  was  still  in 
the  pulpit,  but  ever  since  I  have  been 
on  the  Socialist  platform,  I  have  been 
talking  of  getting  more  bread,  better 
homes,  better  clothes  here  and  now. 

Will  Asiatics  help  to  organize  your 
labor  unions  or  hinder?  You  Russian 
Jews  and  Croatians  and  Bulgarians  and 
Slavs  and  Greeks  and  Assyrians  and 
Sicilians,  will  the  Poles  and  Slovaks 
and  East  Indians  and  Japs  and  Core- 
ans  help  you  or  hinder  you  to  build 
an  American  Socialist  Party?  Tell  me 
that. 

A  DELEGATE:  They  will  help  us. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  Help  us?  They 
don’t  help  in  Milwaukee.  A  mighty 
little,  mighty  little  factor.  No,  sir. 
Some  use,  but  mighty  little. 

A  DELEGATE:  Where  do  the 
votes  come  from? 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  Where  do  the 


votes  come  from?  I  went  down  in  the 
Italian  ward  and  spent  the  whole  of 
election  day  there  watching  to  see  that 
those  crooked  Irishmen  did  not  lead 
the  Italians  around  by  the  nose.  Victor 
Berger  took  an  automobile  and  went 
from  one  Polish  precinct  to  another  to 
see  to  it  that  those  same  Irish  poli¬ 
ticians  did  not  lead  the  Poles  around 
by  the  nose. 

DEL.  BERGER:  They  couldn’t. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  But  they  did  to 
some  extent  in  the  eighteenth  ward 
that  day.  By  George,  you  can’t  fool 
me  on  Milwaukee.  You  also  may  have 
observed  that  it  is  not  a  Berger  move¬ 
ment  in  Milwaukee  alone.  There  arc 
some  other  folks  in  Milwaukee,  } 
(Laughter.)  No  discredit  to  Comrade 
Berger.  We  know  his  value,  as  you 
also  may  have  observed. 

Now,  comrades,  I  have  said  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  that  is  to  be  said.  Now, 
let  me  say  the  last  thing  and  p'ut  the  I 
point  on  it  all.  Somebody  here  said 
that  if  he  were  a  voice,  a  commanding 
voice.  I  used  to  talk  that  way  too.  1 
You  are  to  be  a  commanding  voice  the 
way  you  vote;  you  are  to  speak  the  1 
word  to  the  Socialist  parties  of  the  j 
world.  Delegates  will  be  elected  very 
soon  to  go  to  the  International 
Congress,  and  they  will  carry  to  the  I 
nations  of  the  earth,  to  the  Socialist  I 
parties,  your  message,  “Stay  home  and  I ; 
raise  your  hell  where  you  were  born,  I 
Don’t  come  here.  We  have  got  I 
enough  hell  now.”  Do  you  want  to  I 
send  that  word?  Vote  for  the  resolu-  I; 
tion  that  most  strongly  puts  on  record  I  • 
the  Socialist  Party  of  America  as  say-  I « 
ing  to  them,  “We  are  hurt  more  than  1  \ 
we  are  helped  by  your  coming  here.  1 1 
You  don’t  give  very  much  help.”  I  do  I  j 
not  understand  why  we  should  want  I :: 
to  make  more  difficult  the  problem  and  I  '• 
the  task  of  organizing  the  Socialist* ij 
Party  of  America  for  political  action  I  \ 
and  to  organize  the  labor  unions  of  I 
America  for  industrial  action.  These  ■  ‘ 
men  are  difficult  to  organize  and  get  I  i 
to  the  polls  because  they  are  scattered 
and  have  no  home.  They  have  lost  1 1 
their  stake  in  the  country  and  they  I 
are  getting  to  be  desperate.  But,  com-  I  l 
rades,  men  that  are  desperate  and  I  > 
driven  by  hunger  are  not  the  men  that*  .i 
have  the  capacity  to  build  a  new  civil-  1 
ization.  If  they  had,  they  would  havol ' 
been  building  it.  The  Socialist  Party*: 
has  called  'us  municipal  Socialists,  1 1 
Listen.  Until  the  workers  of  America  1 4 
prove  that  they  know  how  to  take 
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•tession  of  and  administer  the  municipal 
affairs  of  a  few  cities  in  America,  they 
I  live  got  to  show  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  they  know  enough  to  take 
possession  and  administer  the  national 
affairs  of  the  country.  (Applause.) 

As  between  us,  on  the  whole  the 
arguments  and  facts  presented,  treat¬ 
ises  and  propaganda  documents  are 
best  contained  in  the  majority  report, 
for  clearness  of  statement,  if  I  had 
lo  take  a  choice  between  Comrade  Hill- 
<|itit’s  substitute  and  the  minority  re¬ 
port,  Comrade  Hillquit’s  substitute"  is 
I  tetter.  The  minority  report — well,  the 
less  said  about  it  the  better.  Let  us 
lorget  it.  Comrades,  do  not  forget 
l  liis:  This  is  a  political  party,  and 
when  we  do  not  prove  our  reason  for 
existence  as  a  political  party,  organized 
lo  secure  political  power,  we  lose  the 
i<  ason  why  people  should  vote  our 
ticket  to  save  themselves  from  beggary 
.md  hunger  and  their  children  from  ig¬ 
norance,  degradation  and  degeneracy. 
( Applause.) 

DEL.  GERMER  (Ill.):  If  we  could 
usher  in  the  co-operative  common¬ 
wealth  by  beautiful  phrases,  glitter¬ 
ing  generalities,  Latin  maxims,  it  would 
have  been  done  years  ago.  Soaring 
high  into  the  clouds  and  the  skies  is 
not  solidifying  the  working  class  of 
I  he  world.  We  will  have  to  get  out 
nf  the  clouds  and  the  skies  and  get 
down  to  terra  firma,  come  down  to 
practical  propositions.  Comrade  Mc¬ 
Allister,  who  comes  from  my  sister 
•late  of  Missouri,  lives  on  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
•.emery,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  him  ir\ 
Ins  own  imgaination  to  draw  beautiful 
pictures. .  The  Ozark  Mountains  are  an 
Inspiration  for  pictures,  but  pictures  do 
not  bring  the  working  class  together 
iind  do  not  cause  the  working  class  to 
think  of  their  immediate  economic  in- 
tr rests. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  substitute  of¬ 
fered  by  Comrade  Hillquit.  I  know 
something  about  alien  labor  and  its 
•  llVct  upon  the  condition  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men  and  its  effect  upon  labor  or¬ 
ganizations.  Comrade  Spargo  says,  let 
us  tell  these  people  to  come  into  our 
unions;  let  us  solidify  them  and  let 
us  then  protect  our  interests.  I  be¬ 
lli  \  c  that  their  organization  has  spent 
half  a  million  dollars  asking  the  miners 
<d  Alabama  to  come  into  the  miners’ 
union,  but  we  could  not  persuade  Gov¬ 
ernor  Comer  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

I  riling  the  working  men  to  come  into 


the  labor  organizations  does  not  bring 
them  in.  They  asked  the  miners  of 
Colorado  to  come  into  an  economic  or¬ 
ganization  and  solidify,  but  Governor 
Peabody  would  not  agree  to  it.  We 
spent  thousands — yes,  we  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  This  may  sound  rash,  but  it 
is  a  fact.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
have  spent  approximately  two  million 
dollars  organizing,  or  attempting  to 
organize,  the  miners  of  West  Virginia, 
and  out  of  60,000  of  them  in  the  state 
we  have  probably  1,200  or  less  in  the 
organization.  So  appealing  to  them  to 
come  into  the  organization  is.  not  go¬ 
ing  to  bring  them  in.  And  what  are 
they?  What  are  the  miners  in  Ala¬ 
bama?  Mostly  colored.  What  are  the 
miners  of  West  Virginia?  Mostly  for¬ 
eigners.  They  are  the  recruiting  sta¬ 
tion  for  the  mining  field  in  the  balance 
of  the  country. 

Comrade  Kaplan  refers  us  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  meeting  that  was  held  here,  at¬ 
tended  by  Japs,  Chinese  and  Hindoos, 
and  he  inferred  that  because  they  at¬ 
tended  that  meeting  is  a  logical  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  adopt  the  minor¬ 
ity  report.  Let  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Japs  or  any  one  else  attend  religious 
meetings.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  We  are  attending  a  Social¬ 
ist  Congress  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  class. 

Comrade  Hunter  brought  out  one 
very  important  point  when  he  referred 
to  the.  tactics  employed  by  Armour  & 
Company  by  keeping  on  hand  twice 
the  number  of  employes  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  business.  That  is  what 
they  are  doing  in  every  industry  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  capitalist  employers  to  get  in 
just  as  much  alien  labor  as  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can  and  hold  it  up  before  the  face 
of  the  man  who  is  organized  and  tell 
him,  “If  you  don’t  like  your  condition, 
if  you  don’t  like  your  wage,  why  don’t 
you  quit?”  If  he  quits,  this  other  fel¬ 
low  that  is  there  and  is  mighty  well 
trained  will  come  into  the  industry  and 
take  his  place. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Comrade  Can¬ 
non  when  he  refers  to  Sam  Gompers 
and  gives  him  credit  for  being  the  en¬ 
tire  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I 
am  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor.  I  do  not  agree  with 
its  policies  or  its  principles,  and  Sam 
Gompers  is  not  the  entire  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  neither  are 
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Sam  Gompers  and  John  Mitchell,  com¬ 
bined. 

One  comrade  gets  up  and  says  we 
are  the  fighters.  I  want  to  say  this  in 
connection  with  who  are  the  fighters; 
it  may  be  said  here  that  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  industries  where  the  foreigners  are 
employed  to  a  certain  extent,  the  steel 
industry,  the  mining  industry  and  a  few 
others,  that  the  foreigners  have  been 
the  fighters.  I  agree  with  you  to  a 
certain  measure  that  that  is  true,  but 
the  fight  they  have  been  putting  up, 
the  protest  they  have  been  registering, 
has  been  an  ignorant  one  and  not  an 
intelligent  protest.  What  have  we  in 
Illinois  right  now  in  the  mining  field? 
The  papers  have  been  full  of  reports  of 
riots  that  have  taken  place,  in  the  Dan¬ 
ville  district.  Westville  and  Danville 
are  .  largely  populated  by  foreigners, 
Italians,  Sicilians,  etc.,  and  what  have 
they  done?  The  Benson  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  an  auxiliary  to  the  Illinois  Steel 
Trust,  has  been  sending  Its  agents 
among  the  foreigners  and  telling  them 
that  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  are  betraying  them  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  out  and  using  the  finances 
for  their  own  personal  gain.  They  do 
not  .go  to  the  American  or  the  Amer¬ 
icanized  foreigner,  but  they  go  to  the 
recent  ,  immigrant  and  they  get  agents 
of  their  own  nationality  to  create  dis¬ 
sension  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor 
They  would  not  dare  to  go  to  an  Amer- 
ican  with  an  agent  ,  and  tell  him  that 
the  officials  are  selling  them  out,  that 
they  are  spending  the  finances  of  the 
organization  for  their  own  personal 
gain,  because  the  Americanized  for¬ 
eigner  knows,  better.  He  is  able  to 
sum. up  the.  situation,  but  these  recent 
immigrants  are  of  such  a  temperament 
that  when  they  once  get  aroused  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  quell 
um‘  T.hey  even  threatened  to  mob 
the  officials  of  the  organization.  It 
was  not  the  Americanized  foreigner, 
but  the  recent  immigrant. 

One  of  tne  comrades  says  Americans 
aie.  scabs.  I  admit  that  all  the  scabs 
are  not  confined  to  foreigners,  though 
there  are  quite,  a  number  of  them 
among  the  foreigners.  But  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  foreigner  on  the.  economic 
field  has  been  spasmodic  and  not  of 
long  endurance.  When  once  their  de¬ 
sire  has  been  fulfilled,  when  the  em¬ 
ployer  concedes  to  a  spasmodic  revolt, 
it  is  not  of  long  duration,  but  imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  the  employer  can  im¬ 
pose  the  same  condition  upon  them 


and.  they  will  stand  it  until  they  rise  up 
again  with  the  same  ignorant  revolt. 
Down  in  Granite.  City  we  have  a  great 
steel  plant  that  is  manned  mostly  by 
foreigners.  The  wages  are,  so  low  that 
the  Americanized  foreigner  wont  go 
into  them. 

I  he  railroads  are  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion.  You  do  not  see  an  American  or 
Irishman  or  Americanized  foreigners 
working  on  the  section  any  more.  The 
wages  are  such  that  they  cannot  live 
on  them.  So  they  take  the  recent  im¬ 
migrant  and  put  him  on  there,  because 
he  sleeps  in  a  box  and  can  live  on  a 
few  cents  a  day. 

These  are  practical  propositions  that 
we  have  to  deal  with.  I  know  we  have 
beautiful  maxims  in  our  Socialist  phil¬ 
osophy.  The.  pages  of  the  wold’s  his¬ 
tory  are  filled  with  beautiful  maxims, 
but  beautiful  maxims  do  not  solidify 
the  ranks  of  the,  working  people.  It 
takes  practical  propositions  and  con¬ 
crete  action,  and  nothing  else. 

A  comrade  says,  that  if  he  had  sim¬ 
ply  to  make  a  choice  between  the  little 
fellow  and  the  big  fellow  he  would 
choose  the  large  fellow.  That  is  one 
of.  the  propositions  that  the  Illinois 
miners  are  up  against  now.  The  em¬ 
ployers  insist  that  the  miners’  organiza¬ 
tion  concede  to  a  solidification  of  the 
employers.  In  other  words,  they  want 
to  give  us  a  closed  shop.  The  closed 
shop  is  this,  that  they  will  employ  no 
one  but  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  providing  the  members  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  will  agree 
to  work  for  no  one  but  members  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Miners  Association. 
We  do  not  think  this  big  fellow  is  go¬ 
ing  to  redound  to  our  interest  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  any  such  proposition.  Let  us 
take  the  working  conditions,  let  us  take 
the  wages  that  are  being  paid  in  in¬ 
dependent  industries;  compare  the 
wages  of  the  working  men  in  the  in¬ 
dependent  steel  plants  with  those  paid 
by  the  trust;  compare  the  wages  of 
the  independent  coal  miners  with  those 
of  the  organized  coal  miners;  take  any 
industry  and  compare  the  wages  and 
condition  of  the  working  men  in  the 
trust  concerns  with  those  of  the  in¬ 
dependents,  and  not  in  one  instance 
will  you  find  the  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  big  fellow.  You  will  be  able  to 
combat  the  little  fellow  and  defeat  him 
much  quicker  than  you  caf^the  man 
with  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
back  of  him.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
harder  to  get  concerted  action  on  the 
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part  of  the  small  men  and  difficult  to 
ni  ganize  all  the  little  fellows  in  order 
m  make  a  united  stand,  a  united  attack 
upon  the  organized  labor  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  as  to  the  small  fellow,  it  has 
In m  my  experience  that  they  have 
tu  rn  able  to  get  better  concessions  and 
tiling  better  conditions  and  better 
wages  from  him  than  irom  the  united 
i  a pitalist  class.  Therefore,  I  hope  that 
l  In*  substitute  offered  by  Comrade  Hill- 
<init  will  be  adopted. 

DEL.  HECKALA  (Wyo.) :  I  will 
!»«  brief,  but  I  will  try  ro  explain  my 
opinion  on  this  question.. I  am.  not  go- 
,ng  to  discuss  personalities,  either  my 
personality,  or  the  personality  of  the 
Chinese  or  Japanese,  but  I  am  going 
to  give  my  opinions  as  to  what  posi¬ 
tion  is  of  the  most  benefit  to  the  So- 
i  ...list  movement  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  I  think  the  .  majority  report  is 
Mimewhat  materialistic,  and  that  the 
minority  report  represents  the  side  of 
humanity.  Now,  which  of  these  two 
is  of  most  value  to  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States?  If  we 
stand  for  humanity  it  means  that  line 
of  action  where  our  reforms  are  tied 
tip  to  one  method,  or  means  that  any 
method  which  is  out  of  the  humanity 
line  will  not  be  hccepred.  Therefore, 
this  ties  us  down  to  one  fine  action. 

I  consider  the  majority  report  rs  ma¬ 
terialistic,  which  means  that  by  ac¬ 
cepting  it  we  are  obeying  the  present 
day  means  of  action.  I  consider  the 
minority  report  not  much  varying 
from  the  report  which  was  presented 
here  yesterday.  I  do  not  think  it 
varies  much,  but  still  I  think,  it  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  we  will  accept  Com¬ 
rade  Hillquit’s  substitute. 

DEL.  HAINES  (Tenn.) :  I  shall 
claim  your  indulgence  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  as  I  am  suffering  from  a  physical 
disability,  and  dare  not  if  I  would  ex¬ 
cite  my  vocal  organs.  I  sympathize 
with  our  comrade  that  spoke  some 
time  ago,  from  the  fact  that.  I  am  in  a 
similar  condition  and  position  as.  he 
was.  It  is  my  first  appearance  before 
such  an  august  body,  and,  therefore, 
whilst  I  am  not  disposed  to  make  my 
apologies  for  being  in  any  way  de¬ 
ficient  in  intellect  and  want  of  edu¬ 
cation,  I  am  ready  to  take  and  sup¬ 
port  and  sustain  the  ideas  which  I  con¬ 
sider  should  be  entertained  by  Social¬ 
ists.  I  am  a  southern  delegate.  We 
just  heard  from  a  southern  delegate, 
and  I  have  listened  during  the  discus¬ 


sion  today  with  divided  feelings.  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  at  the  facts, 
to  get  some  evidence  to  back  up  or 
substantiate  the  argument  of  the  two 
or  three  reports  that  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us.  I  cannot  entirely  agree 
with  either  the  majority  or  the  minor¬ 
ity  report,  or  even  the'  substitute  or 
the  substitute  to  the  substitute.  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  there  is  much  in 
the  majority  report  that  is  commend¬ 
able.  There  are  some  things  in  the 
minority  report  that  I  could  not  en¬ 
tertain.  I  noticed  in  the  majority  re¬ 
port  that  Comrade  Untermann  called 
attention  to  certain  conditions  that  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  south,  and  he  said  if  we 
were  to  go  down  there  and  talk  to 
the  negro  what  would  he  say  to  you? 
Well,  that  might  be  true,  and  I  would 
not  blame  him  if  he  did,  when  I  take 
into  consideration  certain  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  south.  I  noticed,  too, 
that  some  of  the  comrades  in  speak¬ 
ing  upon  the  question  of  trade  union¬ 
ism  and  the  question  of  ,  strikes  and 
strike  breakers,  took  strong  exception 
to  the  statement  that  the  strike  break¬ 
ers  were  Americans.  I  said  with  some 
of  the  others,  “That  is  true.”  But  the 
question,  when  my  southern  comrades 
were  taking  exception  to  that  view, 
the  question  rose,  in  my  mind,  what 
constitutes  an  American?  Is  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  gentleman  in  a  uniform  with 
bright  buttons?  They  are  the  fellows 
that  clubbed  down  the  strikers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  I  presume  they  had  to  be 
Americans  before  they  could  get  those 
uniforms,  but  I  maintain  they  are  emi¬ 
grants  that  struck  down  the  unions. 

A  DELEGATE:  There  was  not  a 
Chinaman  on  the  force. 

DEL.  HAINES:  No,  there  was  not 
likely  to  be;  a  Chinaman  has  got  too 
much  sense  to  go  among  a  crowd  like 
that.  Now,  I  am  speaking  as  a  So¬ 
cialist.  I  could  not  possibly  support 
any  measure  whatever  that  would  dis¬ 
franchise  or  exclude  any  nationality, 
I  care  not  who  it  may  be.  Our  good 
sister  called  our  attention  to  certain 
conditions  that  existed  locally.  Those 
same  conditions  will  apply  at  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  wonderful  what 
an  emphasis  is  put  on  that  Pacific 
slope.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  have,  another  earth¬ 
quake  and  it  will  slope  off  of  the  slope 
and  there  will  be  no  slope  left  for 
either  Americans  or  Chinamen.  A 
good  brother  from  New  York,  speak- 
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!"f  about  the  trade  unions,  said  we  will 

t.'ohVv'  md,  l0r  the  entire  exclusion 
pohcy.  What  have  they  ever  done  for 
Socialism,  the  trade  unionists?  Thev 
are  an  exclusive  organization,  and  I 
know  what  they  would  do  for  Social¬ 
ists  if  they  had  the  chance.;  they 

AmericaSW1h\threm  °ff’  n0t  on>y  from 
fenCVb“t.fro“  aI1  other  coun- 
trartt  Tlat-  1S  the  position  of  the 
trade  unionists  on  the  American 
continent  today.  Who  is  h  hat 
is  .wearing  scab  coats,  if  the  trade 
unionists  don’t  do  it?  Now,  we  have 

istl  JLi°^arr  fr°m  the  trade  union! 
1[S.  i  f  w S  llne-  1  want  to  tell  you 
that  Fred  Warren  may  go  to  the  neni- 

Fre^W'  bUt  Sa?1  GomPers  never. 

Wd  w  i etl  maZ-be  mulcted  in  $15,000 
fine,  but  John  Mitchell  never.  Why? 

Because  they  are  anxious  to  keep  the 
Chinaman  out  of  the  Pacific  slope  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  the  same  condi- 
tions  prevail  in  the  different  parts  of 
this  country  that  prevail  on  the  Pacific 
lope.  You  talk  about  your  Chinamen 
becoming  skilled  railroad  men  “nd 
engineers  In  nearly  fifty  year"’  ex" 

marFvef  have  never  known  a  China- 
man,  yej  to  come  and  take  an  engi¬ 
neer  s  job  from  him.  I  have  never 

street"  3  Chlnaman  to  scab  on  a 
rhin!ar  maTn‘  1  have  never  known 
3nC?”  t™?n’  la pai?ese>  Hindoo  or  Kore- 
,  "K  t°  tak<?  the  places  of  any  skilled 
laborers  when  a  strike  was  on  for  the 
protection  of  that  skilled  labor.  There! 

AsrLlmamtain  tbat  the  Question  of  the 
Asiatic  coming  into  America  is  only 
a  bugbear  and  a  bugaboo  to  frighten 

who  wo°u,rPPring  trade  uni°nisls 
von  w U  d  maje  no  concessions  to 
you,  but  would  destroy  you  a  thousand 
times  if  thev  emilrl  u 

herp  from  T  COUl?V  We  have  a  sister 
here  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  I  ran  on  what  they  called  the 

firsrtr°^bgTUge  rfr?ad  °Ut  there’  the 

continent  on  the  American 

continent,  and  I  was  offered  a  wage 

there  as  an  Englishman  that  I  had 

wls  twee,!t  °fffered  in  En«land  Since  I 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age  as  an 

^nd'doLh11^  be^ause  1  refused  to  take 
and  do  the  work  on  that  road  I  was 


blacklisted  from  Philadelphia  to  thi 
Canadas,  and  I  know  something  about 
the  conditions  that  have  existed  in  the 
east  on  this  continent.  During  that  t 
time  Powderly  was  making  himself  ef- 

h  IT.uGTper-S  became  jealous  over 
it,  and  the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor  was  organized  for  what?  Gom- 
pers  has  threatened  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  that  he  never  would  allow 
it  to  be  the  means  of  leading  the  la- 
bor  organization  into  any  political 
movement.  And  yet  we  find  the  time 

want!?!1"6'  at  /he  last  eIection  that  he 
wanted  you  to  vote  for  your  friends 

and  punish  your  enemies,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  going  to  the  ban-  ' 
quets  of  the  Civic  Federation.  These 
are  the  men  and  these  are  the  parties 
tha  we  are  asked  to  support  in  their 
exclusion  policy,  entirely  for  fear  you 
should  hurt  these  gentlemen’s  feelings. 
„r?«e£f-te  Strebei  moved  that  the  con- 
^  ® i  |nJOUri}  a[  7  °  clock,  it  then  be¬ 
ing.  6:50,  and  that  the  first  order  of 
business  tomorrow  morning  shall  be 
the  summing  up  of  the  reporters,  after 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken. 

ried  6  motlon  was  seconded  and  car. 
After  a  few  announcements,  the  con- 

A6M  atW  H°Cl"iCk  adjourned  until  9:30 
A.  M.,  Wednesday,  May  18. 

BANQUET. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  17  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  by  Local  Coo/ County  to 

the  visiting  delegates  took  place  at 
Kmgs  restaurant,  Fifth  Avenue,  near 

Cad  Latlr"hal  headquarters-  Delegate 
r/of  D'  ,Th°mpspn  was  elected  toast¬ 
master,  his  duties  being  limited  to 
making  an  introductory  speech  intro 
dueng  the  first  speal/r,  who  in  turn 
selected  and  introduced  his  or  her  suc- 

tendeH  Th<i  banquet  was  largely  at¬ 
tended  and  was  unanimously  pro¬ 
nounced  a  success.  Among  the  speak¬ 
ers  were  Morris  Hillquit,  J.  F  Carey 
VV  lnmeBranstetter,  Oscar  Ameringer 
Lena  Morrow  Lewis,  William  D.  Hay-’ 

Ar/nrS/mrTUr  .Stedman’  J-  E.  Nash, 
Arthur  M  Lewis,  Geo.  D.  Brewer 

Dora  B.  Montefiore  of  England. 
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FOURTH  DAY’S  SESSION. 


The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at 
')  50  A.  M.  by  Secretary  Roewer. 

Delegate  Mayor  Emil  Seidel  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  was  elected  Chairman  for  the 
.lay,  and  on  taking  the  gavel  was  greet- 
rd  with  hearty  cheers. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  must  criti- 
.  ise  you  for  that,  comrades.  I  thought 
you  were  more  class  conscious  than 
In  cheer  an  individual.  I  thought  you 
would  cheer  the  cause  if  you  cheered 
anything. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT  (N.  Y.):  That  is 
what  we  did,  Emil. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Cut  out  the 
person.  I  am  only  one  of  the  many 
grains  of  sand  that  help  to  make  the 
.oil  upon  which  we  expect  to  build 
I  he  future  civilization.  I  did  not .  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  a  speech  at  this  time, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  I  want 
In  acquaint  myself  with  my  duties 
and  do  the  work  as  we  are  accustomed 
In  do  it  in  Milwaukee;  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  a  thing  we  proceed 
In  do  it  and  try  to  lose  as  few  words 
over  it  as  possible. 

Now,  comrades,  I  want  to  give  you 
I  he  cheer  of  Milwaukee.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  Milwaukee  is  with  you. 
And  if  there  was  one  thing  we  wished 
after  we  got  through  rejoicing  over 
our  victory,  my  comrades  of  the 
United  States,  from  every  corner  of 
this  nation,  I  want  to  tell  you  it  is 
this  one  thing,  that  we  wished  that  you 
would  do  as  we  had  done,  and  we 
know  that  you  can  do  as  we  have  done 
provided  you  will  get  down  on  your 
hands  and  feet  and  begin  work.  That 
is  the  only  thing.  I  don’t  tell  you  to 
krct  together.  I  tell  you  to  get  busy. 
That  is  what  is  wanted.  If  anything 
is  needed  today,  men  of  this  party, 
men  of  this  congress,  and  women  of 
this  congress,  it  is  that  we  begin  to 
roll  up  our  sleeves,  and  put  on  jeans 
if  necessary,  and  knuckle  down  *  to 
work.  Humanity  is  waiting  for  you. 
The  conditions  are  ripe.  Everybody  ;s 
looking  for  you.  The.  old  parties  have 
failed.  They  cannot  make  good.  There 
is  somebody  wanted  that  will  make 


good.  And  we  are  the  ones  who  can 
make  good.  Marx  has  given  you  tools; 
use  them.  Use  them  to  do  the.  work. 
The  other  men  who  have  led.  this 
movement  in  the  old  world  and  in  the 
new  have  given  you  tools;  apply  them. 
Try  to  learn  how  to  apply  them  to 
modern  conditions.  Don’t  think  that 
I  must  wear  my  glasses  like  you  do 
before  we  can  do  something.  Don’t 
think  that  I  must  eat  my  meat  just  as 
you  do  before  we  can  do  something. 
Don’t  think  that  we  must  all  learn  to 
use  the  knife  and  fork  alike,  or  all 
learn  to  read  a  book  in  the  same  way, 
or  that  we  must  all  think  in  one  .  di¬ 
rection  before  we.  can  do  something. 
Socialism  will  never  come  about  if  it 
requires  men  and  women  of  one  size, 
of  one  stature,  of  one  frame  of  mind, 
of  one  attire,  of  one.  color  or  of  one 
creed.  You  will  never  bring  Social¬ 
ism  about  in  that  way.  Never  mind 
how  I  look,  never  mind  how  I  sit, 
never  mind  whether  my  education  is 
as  good  as  yours;  it  does  not  make 
any  difference.  Never  mind  whether  I 
understand  Marx,  even.  If  I  under¬ 
stand  the  real  needs  of  the  common 
people,  and  can  give  them  what  they 
need,  if  you  can  do  that,  then  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  with  you.  You  may  call  that 
what  you  like.  But  I  must  stop  right 
here.  I  hope  that  we  shall  get  right 
down  to  business.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  get  right  down  to  work.  If  you 
will  tell  me  what  is  the  next  order  of 
business,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed. 

But  remember  this,  comrades;  it  is 
not  the  person  who  counts;  it  was  not 
Seidel  who  was  the  winner  in  Milwau^ 
kee.  It  was  hard  work  that  was  the 
winner.  We  have  there  what  we  cal1 
the  bundle  brigade.  They  worked 
every  Sunday  morning;  they  worked 
every  day.  Many  of  them  made  So¬ 
cialists  better  than  the  orators  could 
have  done,  because,  they  spoke  so  that 
the  workmen  could  understand  them. 
Let  us  see  if  I  can  speak  so  that  you 
will  understand  me. 

I  understand  the  order  of  business 
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is  the  question  of  Immigration.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  a  number  of  speakers 
on  the  list.  I  understand  you  dis¬ 
cussed  this  all  day  yesterday,  and  if 
you  think  you  can  settle  it  right,  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  better  to  discuss  it 
all  day  today. 

DEL.  STREBEL  (N.  Y.):  A  point 
of  order.  The  first  order  of  business 
is  the  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Monday  session.  There  being  no  cor¬ 
rections  offered  I  move  that  the  min¬ 
utes  be  approved. 

The  minutes  were  approved. 

DEL.  HOLM  (Scand.) :  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  already  by  the  orators 
and  high  priests  of  our  party,  and  I 
trust  it  will  not  appear  entirely  a 
waste  of  time  for  one  who  is  not  an 
orator,  but  just  one  of  the  rank  and 
file,  to  try  to  add  anything  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  being  a  representative 
from  one  of  the  foreign  nationalities 
and  being  a  foreigner  myself  I  can¬ 
not  let  this  occasion  pass  without  rais¬ 
ing  my  voice  in  a  protest  against  the, 
attempt  to  stain  the  fair  name  of  So¬ 
cialism  and  the  Socialist  Party  of 
America,  and  against  an  attempt  to 
crucify  democracy  in  the  party.  Sen¬ 
tences  like  the  “universal  brotherhood 
of  man/’  or  the  “rights  of  man,”  may 
be  mere  phrases,  but  I  must  say  that 
for  me  they  have  a  very  deep  mean¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  my  principles  in  order  to  gain  the 
favor  of  some  labor  leader,  or  to  gain 
a.  few  votes.  It  was  love,  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  that  brought  me  into  this  party. 
It  was  love  of  those  principles  that 
sent  me  into  the  “bundle  brigade”  that 
the  Comrade  Chairman  was  talking 
about.  That  brought  me  out  last  night 
into  the  rain  after  the  meeting  here, 
when  I  had  to  go  to  the  union  through 
the  rain  and  pass  out  a  bundle  of 
Daily  Socialists  and  the  Appeal  to  Rea¬ 
son  to  the  audience.  If  I  should  sac¬ 
rifice  those  principles  what  should  I 
vote  for?  To  gain  some  office  for 
somebody?  I  for  one  am  not  yet 
ready  to  do  it. 

But  to  come  to  the  Immigration 
question,  I  must  say  that  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed  yesterday.  I  came  here  pre¬ 
pared  to  learn;  I  came  here  prepared 
to  hear  a  mass  of  facts;  to  hear  a 
statement  of  facts  that  could  be 
proved;  especially  when  these  state¬ 
ments  were  all  made  beforehand  that 
the  immigration  of  the  Asiatic  races 
was  so  much  more  detrimental  in 
lowering  the  standard  of  living,  here 


among  the  working  class.  This  issue  ( 
is  not  new.  I  know  in  my  Branch  of 
the  Socialist  Party  among  both  the  < 
English  and  the  Scandinavian  mem¬ 
bers  this  question  has  been  discussed 
for  years.  I  tried  to  get  all  the  facts 
that  I  for  my  part  could  glean  from 
the  public  library  here,  and  it  is  not 
so  very  small,  and  all  the  arguments,  1 
pro  and  con,  from  the  different  Sen-  ’] 
atorial  and  Congressional  Committees,  I 
but  they  did  not  teach  me  very  much.  J 
So  I  came  here  yesterday  prepared  to  ] 
get  the  facts.  And  I  first  hear  the  1 
lengthy  statement  from  the  majority  I 
of  the  committee  appointed  two  years  . 
ago,  those  intellectual  giants  of  our  1 
party,  and  what  did  we  hear?  I,  for  | 
my  part,  did  not  get  one  single  fact,  j 
The  comrade  from  the  Pacific  Coast  j 
did  tell  us  just  a  litle  about  the  matter  1 
to  weaken  the  other  side.  We  heard  ] 
from  one  comrade  from  Washington  j 
that  if  you  go  into  the  countries  where  j 
the  Chinaman  and  the  Jap  are  working 
you  will  see  dirt  and  filth  when  they  i 
are  packing  the  fish  into  the  cans,  I 
with  their  opium  pipes  between  their  I 
fingers.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  com-  I 
rades,  I  can  take  you  over  to  the 
Ghetto  here  and  show  you  the  houses  I 
where  they  make  the  fine  garments  j 
that  you  see  here  in  the  windows  of  the  j 
stores  on  State  street  and  show  you  ] 
the  filth  and  dirt  in  those  places  where  J 
they  make  them.  We  can  take  you  to  1 
little  Italy,  “little  hell,”  as  we  call  it  il  ' 
in  Chicago,  across  the  river  here,  and  j 
if  you  dare  to  follow  me  down  into  j 
the  basements  of  those  houses  I  will  | 
show  you  where  they  make  the  choco-  I 
late  candies  that  you  see  in  the  stores,  J 
and  that  maybe  you  eat,  and  where  1 
the  spaghetti  and  the  macaroni  are  '] 
made  that  you  get  in  some  of  your  ] 
restaurants,  and  you  will  see  dirt  and 
filth  there. 

Being  a  foreigner  I  lack  the  com-  J 
mand  of  the  English  language  to  de-  1 
scribe  to  you  properly  the  filth  and  1 
dirt  you  will  see  in  those  places.  So  1 
you  see  it  is  not  merely  the  Chinese  | 
and  the  Japanese  that  are  filthy. 

Again  we  are  told  that  the  Chinese  | 
can  live  on  ten  cents’  worth  of  rice.  I, 
for  my  part,  would  rather  live  on  that  , 
than  on  two  big  onions  and  a  piece  of 
black  bread,  and  that  is  what  many  of 
the  people  in  the  Ghetto  are  getting. 

Then  Comrade  Beider  tells  us  about  '  1 
the  five  million  Chinamen  that  will  i 
come,  over  here.  Yes;  we  may  get  J 
scared  about  a  lot  of  things.'  We  were  i 
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1 1 1 1 1 1  a  few  days  ago  that  the  comet  was 
.  i.ming  to  end  everything,  but  I  don’t 
|h  In- ve  that  Comrade  Berger  made  his 
ill  yesterday  because  of  it.  And  so 
i  h  as  Chicago  is  concerned  today,  we 
-u  r  m  to  have  very  fair  weather,  comet 
mi  no  comet. 

Now  if  the  Chinese  and  the  Japa- 
m  , i ■  will  really  lower  the  standard  of 
living  more  than  the  other  foreigners 
i  Mining  to  these  shores — for  myself,  I 
have  never  come  in  contact  with  this 
.MMlie  labor  from  China  and  Japan,  but 

I  have  tried  to  gather  the  facts  within 
i  lie  last  few  years  from  friends  of  my 
m w n  nationality,  being  a  Norwegian 
myself,  and  from  some  Scandinavians 
wli<)  have  worked  in  the  lumber  camps 
mil  the.  railroad  camps  of  the  west — 
a nd  I  suppose  some  of  those  would  be 
.  idled  “blanket  stiffs”— I  have  been 
li  ving  to  gather  some  facts  from  them. 

I I  is  true  that  many  of  them,  when 
v i itt  mention  the  Chinese,,  will?  say: 

'  Keep  the  damned  Chinks  out,”  be- 
i  a  use  they  hate  them;  just  as  they  will 
•  ;iy :  “Keep  the  damned  niggers  out,” 

I. ceause  they  hate  the  negro,  or  “Keep 
I  lie  damned  dagoes  out,”  because  they 
hate  the  Italians,  but  the  thinkers 
.imong  them,  those  who  know  a  little 
hit,  those  who  are  really  worth  talk¬ 
ing  to  on  economic  questions,  I  gather 
Imm  them  that  the  camps  where  the 
Asiatics  are,  are  cleaner  than  the 
camps  where  the  Irish  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians  were.  And  I  learned  that 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japs  would  not 
•it and-  the  abuse,  from  the  bosses .  as 
much  as  some  of  the  European  nation¬ 
alities.  That  does  not  show  much 
danger  of  lowering  the  standard  of 
living. 

But  there  was  another  thing  that  I 
was  told.  I  was  told  that  the  Asiatics 
arc  very  economical;  they  are,  very 
saving;  and  they  try  with  all  their 
power  to  get  into  a  little  business  of 
their  own,  open  a  hotel  or  a  restau¬ 
rant  or  a  store,  and  so  forth.  And  there 
the  small  white,  business  man  cannot 
compete  with  them. 

Now,  Comrade  Untermann  said  that 
our  real  enemy  is  not  the  small  capi¬ 
talist;  it  is  the  big  one.  I  ask  you,  are 
we  here  to  take  up  the  fight  of  the 
middle  class  or  are  we  here  to  take  up 
the  fight  of  the  proletarian  working¬ 
men  ? 

In  closing,  I  want  simply  to  say  that 
if  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  world  that 
the,  Asiatic  race  is  to  overthrow  the 
Caucasian  race  no  exclusion  act,  and 


no  restriction  act,  even  from  Milwau¬ 
kee,  can  prevent  it. 

But  I  do  take  issue  with  those  com¬ 
rades  who  say  that  the  Socialist  Party 
will  obtain  control  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  usher  in  here 
the  co-operative  commonwealth  before 
other  nations.  We  have  seen  what 
capitalism  has  done  in  those  other 
countries  in  the  past  two  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say,  don’t 
sacrifice,  your  principles.  I  read  some¬ 
thing  said  years  ago,  and  T  am  re¬ 
minded  of  it  because  I  saw  it  in  the 
Daily  Socialist  yesterday;  and  I  ask 
the  comrades  who  have  the  power  to 
vote  here,  which  I  hava  not,  to.  bear  it 
in  mind  when  they  vote  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  ask  the  comrades  from 
Milwaukee  to  bear  it  in  mind,  that  only 
he  who  is  led  by  the  heart  can  gain 
the  ultimate  goal. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next 
speaker  on  the  list  is  Delegate  Hub- 
schmitt. 

DEL.  HUBSCHMITT  (N.  J.) :  I 
beg  to  waive  my  privilege  in  order  to 
facilitate  matters  and  get  to  a  vote. 
(Great  applause.) 

DEL.  KILLINGBECK  (N.  J.) :  We 
are  wasting  time.  Our  deliberations 
on  this  matter  remind  me  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  tailors  of  Tooley  street,  who 
resolved  that  the  British  Empire  should 
be  abolished.  And  we  are  attempting 
to  do  here  what  you  and  I  really 
know  is  an  impossibility  so  long  as  the 
present  capitalistic  regime  stays  in 
business. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  is  senti¬ 
mental  gush,  this  plea  for  the  Asiatic. 
Possibly  it  is  gush.  I  really  believe  so 
myself;  but  remember  this,  that  you 
cannot  build  up  a  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  unless  you  have  some  of  this  sen¬ 
timental  gush  in  that  movement.  There 
is  no  one  in  the  world  more  proud  that 
we  have  the  Socialist  .mayor  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  presiding  at  this  Socialist  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  than  l  am.  But,  friends, 
we  shall  require  infinitely  more  than 
the  practical  sort  of  Socialism  that  has 
made  Milwaukee  famous  before  we  can 
reach  Washington  and  place,  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  we  can  exclude  or 
let  in  the  Asiatic  as  we  choose. 

Some  of  the  speakers  have  tried  to 
prove  to  you  that  this  is  not  a  racial 
question.  But  almost  every  speaker 
who  has  spoken  in  favor  of  exclusion 
has  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
distinct  race,  that  they  are  of  such 
a  race  and  heredity  that  it  is  impossible 
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that  they  should  amalgamate  with  us 
and  become  a  part  of  this  nation.  Why, 
in  my  own  city  of  Orange,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  I  have  stood  at  the  gate  of  the 
Edison  works— and  you  have  all  heard 
of  the  famous  Thomas  Edison — he  is 
a  neighbor  of  mine,  but  we  do  not  visit 
each  other,  we  belong  to  different 
classes — I  hope  you  will  pardon  the 
phrase — and  at  that  gate  of  the  Edison 
works  you  will  see  five  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  men,  representing  prac¬ 
tically  every  nation  in  the  world,  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  bought  like  cattle  every 
morning.  And  when  I  see  those  men 
I  think  that  we  on  the  Eastern  coast 
have  got  an  immigration  problem.  I 
know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  lost  their  jobs, 
have  lost  their  right,  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  from  the  in¬ 
flux  of  these  foreigners  who  come  not 
only  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  well.  But  as  So¬ 
cialists,  we  of  the  Eastern  coast  do 
not  propose  to  shut  our  doors  and  say 
that  they  cannot  come  in.  I  remember 
being  in  a  pretty  little  city  of  New 
Jersey  a  few  weeks  ago,  called  Red- 
bank,  and  there  was  a  strike  there  in 
a  clothing  factory,  a  place,  where  they 
make  uniforms  for  the  professional 
murderers  of  jthis  country — and  the 
Italians  made  those  uniforms  and  they 
went  on  strike  for  better  conditions 
and  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  rieht 
to  organize  a  labor  union.  What  hap¬ 
pened?  The.  next  day  a  train  of  cars 
came — a  train  of  eleven  cars — from 
New  York,  loaded  with  Russian 
Jews,  who  came  to  scab  on  the  Italian 
strikers,  and  who  succeeded  in  break¬ 
ing  the  strike. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  a  word  against 
our  comrades,  the  Russian  Jews.  As 
a  Socialist  I  recognize  that  economic 
determinism  compelled  them  to  do 
what  they  did.  But  if  the  Asiatic  is 
such  a  menace  and  a  peril  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  why  not  apply  the  same  reasoning 
to.  the  South  of  Europe?  Let  us  be 
fair.  That  is  the  point.  If  we  do  be¬ 
lieve  in  protecting  the  so-called  Amer¬ 
ican  working  man,  let  us  go  to  the 
limit  and  say:  “Close  every  door ;  stop 
them  all  from  coming  in.”  Let  us  be 
honest  with  ourselves  and  say  that  we 
want  a  political  victory  and  in  order 
to  get  that  victory  we  must  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of.  Labor,  and  say  to  them:  “We 
are  willing  to  have  you  dictate  to  the 
Socialist  Party  just  what  we  shall  do, 


so  that  we  can  make  other  cities  and 
states  as  famous  as  Milwaukee. 

Now,  friends,  I  am  not  an  impos- 
siblist,  neither  am  I  an  utter  oppor¬ 
tunist;  but  I  do  believe  in  being  frank. 
If  we  take  the  stand  that  immigration 
is  bad,  and  I  believe  that,  directly,  it 
is  bad,  let  us  be  frank  and  say  that  we 
stand  with  a  reactionary  labor  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  purpose  of  winning  a 
political  victory,  and  that  not  only  will 
we  exclude  the  'Chinaman  and  the  Jap 
and  the  Hindoo  but  we  will  go  to  the 
limit  and  stop  -the  French  Canadian, 
the  Russian  Jew,  the  Pole,  the  Syrians, 
the  Greeks,  the  men  who  have  created 
this  problem  for  us  in  the  east,  as  the 
others  have  created  this  problem  oil 
the  Western  coasL 

DEL.  ESTHER  LAUKKI  (Minn.): 
Being  a  Finlander,  I  presume  you  ought 
to  expect  that  I  shall  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  Japanese  because  we  are  said 
to  be  Mongolians,  and  so  I  shall  stand 
for  them.  First  of  all,  the  weight  of 
this  question  seems  to  depend  on  the 
fact  that  in  certain  sections  of  our 
country  the  working  men  are  suffering 
because  of  the  Japs  coming.  Well, 
now,  I  am  from  Minnesota,  where  we 
have  fought  for  the  Western  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Miners.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  they  organized  the  miners.  In 
that  section  are  the  largest  iron  mines 
in  the  world.  There  the  miners  struck 
good  and  hard.  We  had  an  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  mainly  of  Finlanders, 
with  some  Italians  and  Austrians.  Who 
was  it  came  to  break  up  our  strike?  P 
was  the  Slavs  of  Southern  Europe. 
Now,  I  don’t  claim  that  Minnesota  is 
as  important  or  as  large  as  California. 
We  do  know  that  immigration  is  an 
important  question  for  the  working¬ 
man.  But  if  you  ask  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Japs,  then  I  ask  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  Then,  if 
I  do  that,  I  am  sure  the  Slavs  will  ask 
for  the  exclusion  of  my  countrymen, 
the  Finlanders.  It  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  an  international  country  like 
the  United  States  to  try  to  exclude 
any  race.  We  can’t  do  it.  If  we  keep 
on  trying  to  exclude  one  race  after  the 
other  we  shall  finally  be  left  with  the 
absurdity  of  trying  to  exclude  each 
other.  I  know  Comrade  Berger  told 
us  that  he  would  fight  like  a  tiger  for 
his  wife  and  his  children.  And  I  tell 
you  if  he  forces  us  to  take  Japanese 
exclusion  I  may  in  the  future  try  to 
get  my  countrymen  to  try  to  exclude 
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Comrade  Berger  and  his  German  rela¬ 
tives. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  laws  are 
enacted  excluding  Asiatics  from  Ameri- 
.  .i  What  would  that  bring  us  to?  We 
Socialists  are  supposed  to  understand 
economic  laws.  If  we  exclude,  it  will 
i  r  .ult  the  same  as  we  have  found  it  in 
Minnesota,  where  the  steel  trust  has 
.in  strong  a  grip  as  it  has  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  where  Jim  Hill  holds  people 
down  as  tight  as  he  does  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  Minnesota  I  have  a  baby. 
Y ou  have  heard  about  that  baby.  In 
Minnesota,  when  you  go  on  the  rail- 
i  -  »ad,  and  have  a  baby  carriage,  you  have 
to  put  it  in  the  baggage  car — you  will, 
il  you  go  on  Jim  Hill’s  railroads,  and 
lie  will  charge  you  a  quarter  for  it.  He 
i  a  citizen  of  our  state;  he  says  so 
himself;  and  he  is  the  boss  there.  I 
I  ell  you,  if  we.  exclude  the  Japs  and  the 
(  hinese  and  he  wants  to  use  the  Jap 
mikI  the  Chinaman  for  cheap  labor, 
what  is  he  going  to  do?  Then  he  will 
import  people  from  the  southern  states 
of  Europe,  and  if  we  prevent  that,  what 
will  he  do?  Just  what  capitalism  al¬ 
ways  does;  he  will  improve,  his  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  then,  what  are  you  going 
In  do,  unless  we  go  back  to  the  time 
when  the  working  men  broke  up  the 
machines?  We  may  strike  against  the 
machinery,  but  we  shall  gain  nothing 
by  trying  to  exclude  the  Japs  and 
Chinese,  or  any  other  individual  race. 

I  think,  so  far  as  I  understand  the 
Socialist  theory,  that  we  Socialists 
eland  on  the  basis  of  the  solidarity  of 
I  lie  working  men  of  the  world.  Then, 
in  our  object  to  gain  an  advantage  from 
one  body  of  working  men  at  the  ex¬ 
pense.  of  another  body  of  working  men? 

I  think  that,  no  matter  how  we  may 
try  to  gain  some  benefit  for  ourselves, 

I  he  main  object  should  always  be  to 
pet  some  benefit  for  all  the  workers. 

I I  is  not  as  in  the.  old  trade  union  days 
when  one  union,  to  get  some  benefit, 
would  do  so  at  the  expense  of  another 
I  rade  union.  We  know  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  is  a  very  large  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  compared  with  all  the  workers 
l  here  are  in  the  United  States  they  are 
very  small  in  number,  and  if  we  are 
Mist  going  to  fight  for  their  benefit 
•'Mid  not  for  all  the  workers  of  America 
I  think  we  are  very  foolish. 

I  am  in  favor,  by  all  means,  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  capitalists  from  importing 
labor,  from  trying  to  bring  about  arti¬ 
ficial  immigration  from  foreign  coun¬ 


tries.  I  think  we  should  help  the  labor 
organizations  in  all  their  fights,  and  if 
there  is  anything  we  want  to  do  it  is 
to  stand  for  laws  that  will  permit  that; 
and  I  think  that  is  all  covered  by 
Comrade  Hillquit’s  motion.  I  think 
that  that  will  prohibit  the  importation  of 
strike  breakers  from  foreign  countries 
to  break  down  our  labor  organizations. 
I  think  that  there  we  Socialists  will 
strike  the  real  thing  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  trying  to  get  at. 
I  think  that  instead  of  telling  the  Japs 
that  they  cannot  come  to  our  country 
we.  should  try  to  bring  about  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  workers  in  all  the  countries, 
and  when  we  have  strikes  in  different 
countries  tell  the  workers  in  the  other 
countries — and  we.  shall  have  to  do  this 
in  the  future — tell  the  men  in  the  other 
countries  not  to  come  to  that  country 
where  the  strike  is  and  help  to  break 
down  the  labor  organizations.  We,  shall 
gain  more  by  that  than  from  any 
foolish  attempts  to  exclude  a  race  from 
America. 

DEL.  LEWIS  (Oregon):  We  So¬ 
cialists  are  a  peculiar  set  of  fellows. 
If  the  capitalists  had  it  in  their  power 
they  would  exclude  every  Socialist  on 
this  floor  from  America,  and  we  are 
following  right  in  their  paths.  We 
would  exclude  the  undesirable  races.  I 
can’t  understand  it.  And  then  we  call 
ourselves  International  Socialists,  work¬ 
ing  for  the  brotherhood  of  man.  But 
we  have  got  our  favorites.  We  find  a 
lot  of  fellows  who  can  command  four 
or  five  dollars  a  day  as  skilled  mechan¬ 
ics  and  those,  skilled  mechanics  must  be 
protected  and  common  labor  go  to  hell. 
Is  that  the  idea  of  the  congress?  What 
have  we  come  to?  Don’t  we  under¬ 
stand  the  development  of  capitalism  by 
the  reduction  of  the  skilled  laborers  to 
the  unskilled  by  the  perfection  of 
machinery?  Don’t  we  understand  that 
we  are  all  destined  to  become  prole¬ 
tarians?  What  are  we  fighting  for? 
Are  we  fighting  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or 
for  the  whole  working  class.  The  A. 
F.  of  L.  is  not  the  working  class.  That 
has  been  proven  right  on  this  platform 
by  the  delegates  who  are  members  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L,  The  A.  F.  of  L.  rep¬ 
resents  the  upper  class  that  is  also  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Civic  Federation. 

We  have  heard  here  about  assimila¬ 
tion  and  non-assimilation.  What  has 
that  to  do  with  this  question?  They 
talk  of  degrading  our  own  working 
class.  Ours!  Just  as  if  we  could 
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separate  out  one  portion  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  and  work  for  that  class  and 
not  work  against  the  other  portions  of 
the  working  class.  Why,  if  it  is  our 
class,  it  is  our  class  all  over  the  world. 

Then  we  also  have  on  the  coast  this 
Hindoo  question.  Now,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  represent  the  blanket  stiffs,  and 
if  there  is  one  local  that  does  represent 
the  blanket  stiff,  or  that  is  confronted 
with  the  Asiatic  question  or  the  Hin¬ 
doo  question,  it  is  Local  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  you  have  heard  from  the 
telegram  here  to-day  where  we  stand. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  the  Asiatics.  We 
are  afraid  of  one  thing — the  ignorance 
of  the  American  working  man. 

Now  we  are  supposed  to  study  and 
to  understand  economic  determinism. 
Yet  one  of  our  comrades  said  here 
yesterday  that  we  are  on  an  elevator 
and  if  a  ring  means  to  go  up  he  wants 
to  be  on  it,  and  if  it  rings  to  go  down 
then  he  wants  to  get  off.  You  see;  we 
have  got  up  a  little  bit  and  since  we  are 
up  a  little  bit  we  must  live  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  those  that  are  down.  We  must 
not  try  to  bring  the  others  up  with  us. 
We  must  take  care  of  ourselves.  We 
are  the  superior  beings.  But  we  must 
remember,  that  if  the  fight  in  the  past 
was  to  bring  us  up  to  where  we  are 
to-day  it  is  now  our  duty  to  fight  to 
bring  our  comrades  where  we  are  to¬ 
day. 

Another  thing  I  am  surprised  at.  One 
comrade  said  he  was  for  the  little  man 
as  against  the  big  man.  Why,  doesn’t 
he  know  that  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  working  men  are  these  cockroach 
business  men.  That  is  the  class  that 
was  used  by  the  great  capitalists  to 
try  to  hang  Haywood  and  Moyer  and 
Pettibone.  That  is  the  element  that 
would  hang  Comrade  Germer,  if  it  had 
the  chance.  Still  he  stands  for  the  little 
man:  I  can’t  understand  it.  We  are 
told  that  there  are  two  classes,  and  he 
stands  for  the  little  squealer.  That  is, 
the  little  fellow  that  says:  Bust  the 
trust.  And  Comrade  Germer  says  he  is 
going  to  help  bust  the  trust.  I  never 
heard  anything  like  it  right  here  in  a 
Socialist  assembly.  We  have  got  to 
get  the  big  fellows  out  of  the  way,  of 
course,  finally  and  then  we  shall  all  be 
the  big  fellows. 

Now,  although.  I  don’t  approve  of  the 
majority  report  by  any  means,  the 
minority  report  does  not  exactly  meet 
my  views  either,  Hillquit’s  is  a  little  too 
long,  and  I  have  no  apologies  to  make 


for  Comrade  Lee’s  at  all.  I  did  have  III 
idea  to  present,  but  it  is  held  back;  m 
is  more  condensed,  so  that  each  a ndf 
every  working  man  can  understand  lO 
That  is  what  we  must  do,  have  a  resoltfi  j 
tion  so  short  and  so  plain  that  evcrjf 
working  man  can  understand  it  whfll 
he  reads  it.  You  see,  we  have  so  many  I 
lawyers  and  professional  men  that  haVfj 
such  a  beautiful  and  extensive  v0» 
cabulary  that  they  have  to  spit  out  afl 
awful  lot  of  words  every  time  befoffi 
they  say  anything.  Now,  hear  thill  I 
“Resolved  by  the  Socialist  Congress  o|I 
America,  that  we  are  opposed  to  till 
system  of  stimulated  or  mass  immigrn*l 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  thf 
standard  of  living,  and  acting  as  striki 
breakers,  but  we  welcome  all  voluntary 
immigration  of  all  races.” 

I  think  that  covers  the  whole  thing,  I 
Probably,  if  we  had  had  something  like 
that  yesterday  we  would  now  be  work* 
ing  on  the  constitution. 

So  on  behalf  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
the  telegram  from  which  place  speaki 
more  eloquently  than  I  can,  I  say  to 
you  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  cx> 
elusion  of  any  race. 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.):  While 
and  experience  do  not  bring  infallibility 
they  certainly  are  worthy  of  a  hearing, 
When  Berger,  Hillquit,  Spargo,  Wan*  ti 
hope  and  Lee  present  a  deliberately  a 
stated  proposition  to  the,  Socialists 
the  United  States  it  commands  respect,  I 
At  least  three  of  those  comrades  havfll 
occupied  the  high  and  honorable  po 
sition  of  Internationl  Secretary.  And 
therefore,  whatever  the  proposition,  1] 
comes  with  a  force  greater  than  it 
could  possibly  have  coming  from  ail11 
obscure  member  of  the  party;  it  carriei, 
with  it  the  honors  that  the  party  hai 
given  to  them.  I  simply  wish  now 
discuss  their  proposition  with  sixty* 
three  years  back  of  me,  thirty-six  o] 
which  has  been  spent  in  the  Socialise 
party.  I  have  been  to  all  your  con¬ 
ventions,  but  my  voice  has  rarely  beeffl 
heard;  and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  mi 
now  on  this  fundamental  question  that 
has  come  up  for  your  consideration. 

Had  the  majority  report  and  till 
minority  report  alone  remained  for  you 
to  consider,  I  should  not  have  broken 
my  silence.  I  should  have  remained, 
quietly  in  my  seat,  satisfied  that  the  dc-' 
bate  would  have  goi^e  the  way  that  the 
principles  of  international  Socialism  re¬ 
quire.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  majority  report  would 
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luve  been  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

I  lie  minority  report,  with  all  its  im¬ 
perfections,  would  have  been  adopted. 
Ibit  I  became  alarmed  when  these 
honorable  gentlemen  and  comrades, 
recognizing  their  defeat,  introduced  a 
substitute  to  set — 

DEL.  WOLFF  (Jewish  Agi.  Bn.):  A 
point  of  order:  that  the  comrade  has  no 
light  to  impugn  the  motives  or  honesty 
nl  a  comrade  who  presents  a  motion  to 
this  house. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  comrade 
should  try  to  discuss  this  in  a  way  that 
will  not  be  offensive  to  anyone. 

DEL.  BERGER:  Oh,  give  him  full 
l.ititude.  He  won’t  hurt  any  one. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  can  do  that 
.mil  yet  give  full  expression  to  our 
views. 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.):  To  my 
sensitive  comrades  who  think  that  I 
have  violated  the  rules  of  good  conduct 
mi  this  platform  I  apologize.  To  my 
comrades  who  have  remained  silent,  I 
will  say  that  any  imperfections  in  my 
conduct  you  should  attribute  to  thirty- 
six  years  of  wage  labor. 

I  say  I  became  alarmed  as  soon  as 
I  his  substitute  was  introduced,  and  my 
alarm  was  justified,  because,  following 
some  of  the  best  speeches  that  have 
been  made  on  this  floor  came  Lie  climax 
that  they  endorsed  the  substitute.  The 
simple  message  of  the  carpenter  and 
llie  fisherman  was  understood;  the 
workmen  took  it;  they  received  it  gladly 
and  then  the  intellectuals  took  up  the 
message,  and  carried  it  along  for  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years,  and  who  under¬ 
stands  it  now?  No  one.  understands  it. 
The  workers  organized  against  their 
masters  and  went  through  the  mills 
until  they  numbered  their  thousands 
and  then  the  intellectuals  took  posses¬ 
sion  and  now  we,  have  a  labor  move¬ 
ment  that  sits  at  the  same  table  with 
the  Civic  Federation.  Who  understands 
il?  We  had  the  Knights  of  Labor  with 
l  lie  finest  declaration  of  principles 
ever  set  forth,  and  then  with  the  help 
of  traitors  it  landed  among  the  capital¬ 
ist  class,  and  so  it  has  been  with  every 
movement.  The  simple,  plain  proposi- 
lions  have  been  buried  in  a  mass  of 
words.  So  it  has  been  with  the  Socialist 
movement.  When  I  came  into  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement  I  was  a  poor  ignorant 
working  man.  I  had  no  education.  I 
could  not  write  or  spell.  But  I  listened 
to  the  message:  “The,  Socialist  Party  is 
organized  to  abolish  the  wage  system, 


the  profit  system,  the  competitive 
system,  and  to  link  the  workers  of  the 
world  in  one,  common  bond  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  to  create  a  commonwealth.” 
And  now  we  have  presented  here  the 
aims  of  our  propaganda  and  it  takes 
nine  thousand  words  to  tell  it.  And  the 
same  comrade  that  presents  these  aims 
of  our  propaganda  presents  this  sub¬ 
stitute  and  I  think  they  both  hang  to¬ 
gether,  and  their  purpose  is  to  sub¬ 
merge  the  primary  principles  of  the 
Socialist  movement  and  place  us  in  a 
position  where  Gompers  can  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  nobody  else  can. 

Now,  study  this  substitute,  take  it  up 
and  read  it,  because  you  are  going  to 
vote  on  it.  “The,  Socialist  Party  of  the 
United  States  favors  all  legislative 
measures  tending  to  prevent  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  strike  breakers,  contract 
laborers,  or  mass  immigration  of 
workers  from  foreign  countries.”  What 
does  immigration  mean?  It  means  a 
voluntary  movement  of  a  people.  But 
that  is  not  what  it  is  put  in  here  for. 
The  word  there  should  be,  we  are  op¬ 
posed  to  importation.  But  he  would 
not  use  that  word.  No,  no.  He  wants 
it  to  read  that  the  Socialist  Party  is 
standing  for  any  legislative  measure 
restricting  immigration,  and  he  injects 
strike  breakers — 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  Be  honest, 
Tommy,  and  read  the  rest. 

DEL.  MORGAN:  Let  me  have  my 
say. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  But  do  it  hon¬ 
estly. 

DEL.  MORGAN:  I  am  doing  it  in 
my  way.  That  is  the  only  way  that  I 
can  do  it.  Every  time  I  speak  I  hurt 
somebody.  That  is  the.  fault  of  my 
talk.  If  I  didn’t  hurt  somebody  you 
would  applaud  me  when  I  got  through. 

Now  read  this:  “The  party  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the,  exclusion  of  any  immi¬ 
grant  on  account  of  his  race  or  national¬ 
ity,  and  demands  that  the  United  States 
be  maintained  at  all  times  as  a  free 
asylum  for  all  men  and  women  perse¬ 
cuted  by  the  governments  of  their 
country  on  account  of  their  politics, 
religion  or  race.”  The  Socialist  Party 
stands  for  those  who  are  persecuted 
for  their  politics,  religion  or  race,  and 
those  only.  They  are  opposed  to  all 
others.  Cut  out  those  last  words  and 
let  it  stand,  “The  party  js  opposed  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  immigrants  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  race  or  nationality,  and 
demands  that  the  United  States  be  at 
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•all  times  maintained  as  a  free  asylum 
for  all  men  and  women.”  There  is  the 
gist  of  it.  I  have  in  my  library  all  the 
platforms  of  all  the  political  parties 
that  have  been  adopted  in  the  United 
States  and  this  substitute  takes  me  back 
to  one  of  those  adopted  by  the,  Demo¬ 
crats  before  the  war.  They  declared 
that  this  country  is  the  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  the  earth,  but  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  agitation  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Here  we  say  we  are  in 
favor  of  this  being  maintained  as  an 
asylum  for  the  persecuted  ones,  but  we 
are  opposed  to  any  one  who  gets  up  and 
gets  out  of  his  own  accord. 

Now,  it  gets  down  to  this:  Are  you 
in  favor  of  the  open  door?  Are  you  in 
favor  of  the  breaking  down  of  all  the 
barriers  separating  the  working  men  of 
the  world  so  that  they  can  intermix  and 
come  together  voluntarily  and  work  out 
their  own  salvation?  then  you  are  in 
favor  of  the  open  door.  If  you  are  in 
favor  of  the  exclusion  of  any  portion 
of  the  human  race,  then  you  are  in 
favor  of  the  closed  door.  I  warn  my 
fellow  comrades  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  substitute.  And  when  it 
comes  to  a  discussion  of  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Socialist  Party,  I  wish 
you  would  give  as  close  attention  to 
the  wording  as  I  have  given  to  that  of 
the  substitute, 

I  want  to  tell  you,  my  friends,  that 
there  is  a  movement  in  the  Socialist 
Party,  a  movement  based  upon  sincerity, 
upon  what  these  comrades  believe  is 
the  very  best  policy  to  be  pursued,  and 
that  movement  is  to  suppress  the  harsh 
demands  and  declarations  of  the  party. 
Every  time  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  some  man  that  is  young 
and  honest  and  will  admit  almost  every¬ 
thing  I  ask  him:  Are  you  in  favor  of 
slavery?  No.  You  are  against  it? 
Certainly.  Do  you  want  to  abolish  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant?  No.  I 
have  asked  our  Milwaukee  comrades 
not  to  use  the  words  employer  and 
employee;  I  have  asked  our  local  com¬ 
rades  not  to  use  those  words.  They 
simply  submerge  the  relationship  that 
exists  to-day.  The  relation  that  exists 
to-day  is  that  of  master  and  servant. 
I,  as  a  Socialist,  would  print  all  over  a 
man,  so  that  whenever  he  went  to  the 
looking  glass  he  would  see  it,  that  he 
was  a  servant,  a  serf.  J  would  like  to 
a  a^  over  the  Socialists: 

.e  are  organized  to  abolish  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  master  and  servant.”  That  is 


where  we  stand;  not  for  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  that  relationship. 

Let  us  be  true  to  the  motto  on  the 
button  we  wear;  let  us  be  true  to  the 
international  character  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  if  you  vote  for  this  minority 
report  you  will  do  that.  The  minority 
report  stands  for  an  unswerving  sup¬ 
port  of  international  proletarian  So¬ 
cialism  and  the  majority  report  and 
the  substitutes  are  a  repudiation  of  that 
doctrine. 


DEL.  HAINES  (Tenn.) :  I  rise  to 
mah  an  apology,  if  you  please,  and  an 
excuse,  that  is,  if  there  are  any  more 
speakers  who  are  Englishmen,  that  an 
Irishman  is  always  allowed  to  speak 
twice  in  order  that  he  should  be  under¬ 
stood,  but  an  Englishman,  as  often  as 
he  likes  and  as  long  as  he  likes.  I  find 
that  my  fellow  countryman  who.  has 
just  spoken  has  been  misinterpreted  in 
the  way  he  has  expressed  himself  and 
you  will  kindly  pardon  him,  if  you 
please. 

DEL.  PASSAGE  (N.  Y.):  The  oc-i 
casion  seems  to  afford  excellent  op- j 
portunity  for  hyperbolical  declamation, 
verbal  .  pyrotechnics,  and  heroic  atti-  ‘ 
tudinizing,  and  many  of  those  who  have 
addressed  us  have  taken  good  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity.  Lest  I 
should  be  accused  of  the  same  method, 

I  shall  try  to  confine  myself  to  a  candid 
statement  of  my  present  attitude  of 
mind  as  the  arguments  have  appealed 
to  me.  I  do  not  think  the  methods  I 
have  described  lead  towards  political 
success  in  our  movement  or  in  its 
business  deliberations.  And  political 
success  for  our  movement,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  identical  with  the  most  rapid 
possible  achievement  of  our  ultimate 
ideals  for  a  condition  of  society  in 
which  we.  can  practice  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fess  the  principles  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

I  am  an  exclusionist,  at  any  rate  in 
this  sense:  that  I  would  exclude  from 
our  declarations  and  resolutions  all 
things  that  are  extraneous  to  the 
economic  and  political  fundamentals  of 
our  movement,  because  I  think  that, 
whenever  those  things  are  introduced] 
they  serve  but  to  cause  a  division  and 
not  unity.  I  hold  that  the  International 
Congress  has  no  right  to  impose  upon 
the  Socialists  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
world  the  declaration  that  has  been 
quoted  here  as  a  principle  of  Socialism. 
They  may  express  it  as  their  notion 
of  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued. 
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but  I  refuse  to  have  it  charged  that, 
because  I  do  not  accept  that  principle, 
my  Socialism,  so  far  as  its  fundamental 
principles  are  concerned,  has  be§n 
brought  into  dispute.  And  there  has 
been.no  argument  yet  .on  this  floor,  to 
convince  me  that  as  a  Socialist,  I  may 
not  vote  for  the  majority  or  the 
minority  .report,  or  the  substitute.  I 
<b>  not  think  the  adoption  of  any  one 
"I  them  would  necessarily  mean  that 

I  lie  Socialist  movement  was  going  to 
■  mash  on  that  account.  It  is  an  in¬ 
herence  that  is  entirely  unwarranted 
.ind  serves  the  cause  of  ^pessimism  and 
disunity  and  not  the  cause  of  hope  and 
unity  and  success. 

Now,  in  trying  to  make  this  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Socialism  it  seems  to  me  that 
'vc  are  a  bit  inconsistent.  Both  those 
lliat  favor  the  minority  and  the  major- 

I I  y  report,  in  a  time  of  domestic  labor 
I  rouble  do  their  very  best  to  exclude 
Imm  employment  at  the  particular  place 
where  the  labor  trouble  occurs  those 
whom  they  denominate  scabs  because 
they  try  to  break  a  strike.  Now,  judging 
I  mm  some  pf  the  expressions  here  by 
those  who  favor  the  minority  report 
m  deference  to  the  principle  of  solidar- 
H  .y  we  have  no  right  to  exclude  men 
who  desire  employment  even  in  do¬ 
mestic  labor  troubles  on  the  occasion 
<d  a  strike.  It  seems  that  they  think  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
solidarity  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand 

I  contend  that  we  are  quite  justified 
m  trying  to  exclude  them  on  such 
occasions  on  the  ground  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  strike  ultimately  means  the 
•id vancement  of  the  principle  of  solidar¬ 
ity,  and  that  the  defeat  of  a  strike 
means  the  postponement  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  solidarity. 

r  wish  to  reiterate  what  Comrade 
1  said,  that  when  Mai;x  said, 

Workers  of  the  world,  unite,”  he  did 
not  mean  to  unite  all  in  one  place.  To 
me  it  means  workers  of  the  world;  that 
is.  in  any  nation  where  you  are  in  con- 
llict  with  the  forces  of  capitalism,  unite. 

I  believe  the  organization  of  labor 
ought  to  be  such  that  it  would  be 
possible  and  easy  for  all  the  workers 
lo  unite  in  one  organization :  that  is 
i  m  slogan  of  the  old  Knights  of  Labor: 
l  m  interest  of  one  is  the  concern  of 
,|M  We  should  strive  to  that  end; 
iiml  in  the  process  of  evolution  we 
liall  reach  that  position,  no  doubt. 

It  seems  to  me,  comrades,  that  if  we 
■idnpt  the  substitute  offered  by  Com- 
mdc  1 1  illquit,  that  because  of  its  care- 


tul  avoidance  of  a  precipitation  of  a 
condition  that  we  cannot  meet  as  we 
go  before  the  workers  of  this  country 
at  this  time,  it  ought  to  be  adopted, 
and  that  in  the  end  it  will  best  serve 
the  cause  of  solidarity  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man. 

DEL.  STREBEL  (N.  Y.) :  I  stand 
fundamentally  on  the  position  taken  by 
the  comrade  who  has  just  preceded 
me.  I  believe  we  have  the  light  to 
exclude,  if  the  class  struggle  makes  it 
necessary,  any  race  or  nation  at  any 
given  time.  I  believe  in  it  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  On  the  same  principle 
that  we  ask  the  working  class  at  any 
given  time  not  to  come  to  a  certain 
place  where  there  is  a  strike.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  natural  rights. 

I  do  not  believe  in  that  theory.  *1  do 
not  believe  in  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  right.  That  is  not  my  philosophy. 

I  am  not  an  anarchist  in  my  phil¬ 
osophy. 

I  have  one  more  point  that  I  wish  to 
make  before  I  sit  down  and  that  is  in 
reply  to  something  said  by  my  com¬ 
rade  Lewis  from  Oregon.  He  said: 
“We  are  not  afraid  of  the  Asiatic;  but 
we  are  afraid  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
American  working  man.”  I  should  like 
to  ask  this:  By  the  unrestricted  immi¬ 
gration  of  the  Asiatic  are.  you  going  to* 
increase  the  intelligence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  workingman?  Are  you? 

One  point  more.  I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  Comrade  Morgan’s  argu¬ 
ment;  it  was  well  put.  But  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  that  we  must  wait  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  entire  world 
before  we  can  have  the  co-operative 
commonwealth.  The  world  is  yet 
large,  and  if  we  are  to  amalgamate  and 
assimilate  the  world,  and  if  we  are  to 
wait  until  all  the  Asiatics  have  reached 
the  same  standard  that  we  have 
reached,  if  we.  are  to  wait  until  we 
have  brought  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Afghan  and  the  Tibetan  to  our  level, 
we  shall  have  to  wait  a  very  very  long 
time..  I  do  not  want  to  wait  that  long. 

T  believe  we  can  do  more  to  usher  in 
the  co-operative  commonwealth  by  a 
careful  planful  building  up  of  it  here, 
and  assisting  the  comrades  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  their  efforts.  If 
Germany  can  establish  a  Socialistic 
state,  if  Germany  can  establish  the  co¬ 
operative  commonwealth,  it  will  be  the 
means  of  compelling  all  Europe  to  fol¬ 
low.  LTas  not  the  organization  of  the 
German  democracy  been  the  means  of 
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assisting  not  only  the  comrades  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  but  of  America 
also?  Let  us  build  up  a  movement 
here  that  is  strong;  let  us  march  care¬ 
fully  and  planfully  to  capture  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  powers  of  this 
country.  . 

One  point  more;  supposes  this  com¬ 
ing  fall  we  do  elect  a  congressman 
from  Milwaukee.  They  claim  they  are 
going  to  do  it.  As  a  serious  proposi¬ 
tion  I  believe  we  should  consider  it, 
because  this  matter  is  imminent.  We 
are  soon  going  to  elect  congressmen. 
Shall  we  take  the  position  that  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  is  not  to  have  an  expres¬ 
sion  upon  this  great  issue?  Suppose 
your  congressman  is  asked  by  the  com¬ 
rades  of  the  west  to  introduce  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  protect  the  workers  of  the  west 
from  mass  immigration,  and  he  should 
say:  The  party  took,  no  stand  and  I 
can  take  no  stand;  we  have  no  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  point.”  I  believe  we 
should  have,  a  position  on  this  matter; 
that  we  should  go  on  record  as  the 
majority  report  says  and  say  that  if 
at  any  time  mass  immigration  threat¬ 
ens  the  interest  of  the  working  class, 
we  may  and  shall  exclude  it,  and  that 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  our  congressmen 
to  introduce  such  a  measure  and  work 
far  its  passage. 

DEL.  VALIMAKI  (Finnish  Sec¬ 
tion)  :  Comrades,  I  do  not  wan'  tr 
take  up  much  of  your  time,  because  we 
have  already  spent  too  much  time  on 
this  question,  but  I  rise  to  state  the 
position  of  the  Finnish  national  or 
ganization  on  this  important  question 
before  the  house  now.  The  Finnish 
organization  is  not  willing  to  go  on 
record  as  favoring  the  exclusion  of  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  and  Hindoos  as 
races,  but  we  do  want  to  go  on  record 
as  opposing  mass  immigration  from 
those  countries.  We  have  no  statis¬ 
tics  here  to  show  what  proportion  of 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  coming  to 
the  Pacific  slope  is  contract  labor,  but 
I  know  from  personal  experience  in 
the  western  states  that  the  proportion 
is  large.  I  was  one  of  the  blanket 
stiffs  in  the  State  of  Washington  at 
the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
and  at  that  time  it  became  commonly 
known  that  the  Japanese  that  were 
called  back  by  their  government  to 
fight  in  Manchuria  had  a  contract  with 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  railway  companies.  You  cannot 
always  say  that  those  men  that  are 


brought  here  by  the  capitalist  class  ar« 
brought  here  by  contract.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  working  man  does  not  understand 
just  how  big  is  the.  mass  of  immigrant* 
that  are  brought  here  to  the  United 
States  by  the  capitalist  class.  I  will 
give  you  one  instance.  Take  the  Euro¬ 
pean  immigration.  All  the  immigrant* 
that  are  here  now  have  newspaper* 
among  them,  newspapers  that  do  not 
stand  for  the  rights  of  the  working 
class,  but  stand  for  the  rights  of  the 
small  fry  or  the  small  business  men 
who  are  skinning  these  immigrant*, 
These  newspapers  as  a  rule  want  to 
have  more  immigrants  in  this  country, 
They  want  to  have  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble  that  they  can  skin,  that  they  can 
sell  to,  and  that  is  why  they  are  al¬ 
ways  advocating  in  their  newspaper* 
that  the  immigrants  from  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  should  come  over 
here.  The  companies  and  big  corpora¬ 
tions  also  buy  pages  in  the  European 
papers.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had 
an  example  of  it.  The  lumber  jack*, 
the  men  that  work  in  the  woods  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,*  were  getting 
rebellious,  and  the  steel  trust,  in  order 
to  fight  a  strike  in  the  lumber  camp* 
of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  began  to.* 
advertise  in  the  papers  in  Finland. 
Scandinavia,  Bohemia  and  Poland,  f 
think;  well,  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Northern  Eprope.  In  the  Finnish  pa¬ 
pers  in  Finland  they  advertised  for 
two  thousand  lumber  jacks,  and  if  it 
had  not  been1  for  the  Socialist  Press  in 
Finland  and  Scandinavia  they  would 
have  got  them,  but  the  Socialist  Pres* 
explained  the  situation.  I  believe  that 
the  same  thing  is  done  in  China  and 
Japan,  especially  Japan.  I  believe  that 
immigration  so  stimulated  by  the  capi* 
talist  class  should  be  stopped.  As  flj 
foreigner  I  do  not  want  to  stand  for 
that  kind  of  immigration,  because  it  il 
not  voluntary  immigration,  but  is  art!- 
ficial.  We  should  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  one  point  also  that  has  not  been 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  here,  and 
that  is  that  the  United  States  is  be¬ 
coming  a  country  of  export.  We  have 
begun  to  export  our  manufactured 
products  to  other  countries.  China  1| 
developing.  The  markets  in  China  art 
opening  for  European  and  America^ 
goods.  The  prop#|tied  classes  of  thl 
United  States,  the  capitalist  classclj 
are  in  China  looking  for  a  market.  Blit 
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l hat  is  not  the  only  country  that  the 
luropean  capitalists  are  trying  to  sell 
Ihrir  goods  in,  and  there  is  a  competi- 
li"ii,  and  in  this  competition  the 

•  "untry  that  can  sell  its  goods  the 
1  hcapest  succeeds  the  most.  The 
\  mcrican  capitalists  cannot  sell  their 
cuds  as  cheap  as  the  European  cap- 
m  . i lists  because  they  have  to  pay  more 
I  it  labor  power  in  the  United  States 
ihan  they  have  to  pay  in  Europe.  The 

•  apitalistic  class  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
\  ho  have  the  best  chance  on  account 
"•  transportation  to  get  to  the  markets 
"l  China  need  cheap  labor,  and  the 

•  hcapest  labor  they  can  get  is  the 
hthor  of  Japan,  the  coolie  labor;  and 
I  Ihink  that  in  the  future,  as  time  rolls 
'Hi,  we  will  have  to  consider  this  ques- 
llM,i.  I  believe  that  the  more  China 
develops  to  the  degree  that  they  can 

•  II  their  goods  in  China  and  Man- 
i  Imria,  the  more  coolie  labor  we  are 
»:"ing  to  have,  and  we  are  not  going 
in  have  it  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
hui  we  are  going  to  have  it  in  New 
U>rk  as  well  when  that  phenomenon 
happens.  I  believe  we  should  do 
"inething  to  stop  that  mass  immigra¬ 
tion  from  those  countries.  I  am  not 
in  lavor  of  excluding  those  people  as  a 
i.ne,  but  we  should  do  something  in, 
"ider  to  check  them  from  coming  here 
in  big  masses. 

DEL.  WAYNICK  (Wash.):  I  would 
much  prefer  to  hear  other  people  talk 
l ha n  to  talk  myself,  and  if  it  were  not 
I  hat  this  subject  under  discussion  was 
"1  I  he  deepest  concern  to  the.  people 
m  the  neighborhood  from  which  I 
vine,  the  Pacific  Coast,  I  would  not 
'peak  at  all.  I  have  followed  this  dis- 
'  nssion  closely  all  day  yesterday  and 
i  "day,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
listened  to  what  I  would  call  a  series 
"I  bobtail  arguments.  With  the  prob- 
uhlc  exception — in  my  opinion,  with  the 
"lily  exception — of  the  comrade  making 
Hit*  majority  report,  most  of  the  speak- 
<  t.  have  spoken  at  random  and  very 
b'W  of  them  have,  come  to  the  point  at 
ill.  Now,  we  have  heard  all  sorts  of 
••Fas  expressed  in  regard  to  this  prob- 
I'  in.  From  some  of  the  discussion  you 
would  think  it  was  a  race  problem  ^>ure 
mid  simple.  From  other  points  it  was 
proposed  as  a  moral  problem,  in  their 
view,  and  from  some  of  the  expres¬ 
sions  you  would  think  it  was  a  sort 
"I  a  sex  problem  or  a  marriage  prob- 
Ftn.  All  sorts  of  ideas  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  none  of  them  to  the  point  at 
nil,  with  the  exception,  as  I  have  said, 


of  the  comrade  making  the  majority 
report. 

I  will  tell  you,  when  you  sift  this 
thing  right  down  to  the  bottom  it  is 
altogether  what  I  would  call  a  job 
problem,  plus  the  wages,  and  you  can¬ 
not  make  anything  else  out  of  it.  Of 
all  the  words  in  the  English  language 
there,  is  nothing  that  has  so  much  ex¬ 
pression  and  means  more  to  me,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  present  time,  than  that 
simple  little  word  “job.”  Now,  I  know 
what  it  means;  as  a  working  man  I 
know  what  it  means  precisely.  I  have 
learned  something  about  it.  Now,  it 
is  this  way,  and  it  is  of  the  deepest 
concern.  At  the  present  time,  under 
the  present  system,  if  I  did  not  feel 
wholly  concerned  with  the  job  prob¬ 
lem,  if  I  did  not  feel  as  though  it  was 
my  deepest  concern  in  life  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  I  would  not  talk  about  it. 
And  furthermore,  I  believe  that  I 
never  would  have  become  a  Socialist 
if  I  had  not  been  convinced  that  So¬ 
cialism  was  going  to  make  my  job  se¬ 
cure  and  permanent. 

No^v,  I  am  only  going  to  speak  just 
a  moment,  and  I  want  simply  to  im¬ 
press  upon  your  minds  that  out  there 
on  the  Pacific  slope  we  feel  and  know 
that  which  a  great  many  other  peo¬ 
ple  .  study  at  a  distance.  I  have  no 
criticism  to  make  of  these  views.  Of 
course,  they  cannot  get  at  the  problem 
as  we  feel  it  and  know  it.  Now,  as  a 
mill  worker,  as  a  man  who  works  in  a 
saw  mill,  I  have  been  in  Washington 
about  eighteen  years,  and  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  mill  work  exclusively  about 
twelve  years.  About  eight  years  ago  . 
the  Japanese  began  to  come  to  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  in  those 
eight  years  I  think  I  have  lost  some¬ 
thing  like  twelve  jobs  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Japanese  in  the  small  towns. 

I  formerly  worked  out  in  the  small 
towns  and  lumber  camps  and  mills. 
When  a  person  goes  into  one  of  those 
little,  towns  it  is  a  serious  matter  if  he 
loses  his  job  where  there  "is  only  one 
mill  and  no  other  place  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  I  have  continually  lost  those 
jobs  on  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Japanese.  Finally  I  got  tired  of  that, 
and  like  the  vast  majority  of  working 
men,  actual  working  men,  are  doing 
today,  I  have  been  drifting  into  the 
same  state  as  that  of  masses  of  work¬ 
ing  men  that  are  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  this 
Asiatic  labor.  I  am  now  in  a  town 
of  about  30,000  inhabitants,  almost  ex- 
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clusively  engaged  in  the  lumber  and 
shingle  industry,  and  also  the.  canning 
industry,  the  town  of  Bellingham.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  working  all  the  time 
in  one  lumber  mill.  When  I  get  out 
of  a  job  in  one  place  I  go  and  get  one 
in  another  mill.  Now,  several  races 
have  been  mentioned,  particularly  the 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Hindoos  and  Kore¬ 
ans.  We.  had  an  experience  in  Bell¬ 
ingham  a  few  years  ago  with  the  Hin¬ 
doos.  There  are  something  like  a 
dozen  mills  in  the  city,  and  they  got  a 
few  Hindoos  in  one  of  the  mills,  and 
then  by  and  by  they  got  a  few  more  in 
other  mills,  and  the  first  thing  we 
knew  we  had  about  400  in  the  city, 
and,  of  course,  that  meant  that  the 
men  living  and  working  there  had  to 
quit<  and  some  of  them  had  to  go  to 
work,  perhaps  something  near  400; 
probably  not  that  many,  but  a  great 
number.  It  seems  that  the  working¬ 
men  there  were  looking  after  their 
jobs,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  one  night 
very  quietly  they  simply  loaded  those 
Hindoos  up,  rounded  them  up  and  sent 
them  out  of  town.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  lot  of  noise  about  it,  bht  no¬ 
body  was  hurt.  The  police  were  help¬ 
less  except  to  take  care  of  the  Hindoos 
as  the  mill  workers  rounded  them  up. 
You  can  call  it  right  or  wrong,  as  you 
please,  but  there  has  never  been  a 
Hindoo  seen  in  that  city  since.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  approve 
that  method  or  not,  but  it  settled  the 
problem  there. 

Now,  I  think  the  majority  report 
represents  the  real  action  that  should 
be  taken  by  this  congress.  At  least  I 
know  that  I  could  not  go  back  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  meet  the  comrades 
that  I  am  attempting  to  represent  here, 
unless  I  did  take  that  stand.  Remem¬ 
ber,  eight  years  ago  there  were  no 
Japanese  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Today  I  am  informed  that  there  are 
approximately  40,000,  and  they  are 
still  coming.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  Oregon  and  California  are  af¬ 
fected,  but  I  believe  they  are  troubled 
in  about  the  same  proportion  to  popu¬ 
lation  as  in  Washington.  Now,  for 
my  part,  I  think  the  majority  report 
represents  the  action  that  should  be 
taken.  Of  course,  we  have  no  power 
to  put  our  action  into  effect.  It  is 
merely  an  expression  of  our  opinion. 
To  sum  up  the,  whole  thing,  it  is 
merely  the  act  of  protecting  the  work¬ 
ingman  in  his  job.  I  tell  you  that  the 
job  at  the  present  time  is  the  import¬ 


ant  thing.  I  have  learned  something 
about  jobs.  I  listened  with  all  due 
respect  to  every  speaker,  and  I  havo 
not  heard  one  of  the  speakers  refer  ti) 
that  important  English  word,  that  ex¬ 
pressive  word,  “job,”  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  comrade  making  tlw 
majority  report.  I  thank  you.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

DEL.  WANHOPE  (N.  Y.) :  As  one 
of  the  committee  who  is  also  a  pari 
author  of  the  majority  report,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  state  what  my  position  in 
upon  this  question.  I  may  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  to  me  it  seems  not  to  be  ll 
question  that  lends  itself  to  oratory, 
but  rather  one  that  calls  for  calm,  cool 
and  careful  deliberation  in  such  an  as¬ 
semblage  as  this.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  majority  reporl. 
Even  at  this  late  hour,  however,  I 
want  to  say  that  through  all  the  de¬ 
liberations  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  reasons  given  for  the  majority  re¬ 
port  have  had  absolutely  no  consider’ 
ation  whatever  from  the  opposition  on 
this  floor.  This  is  a  question  that  can¬ 
not  be  met  with  denunciation,  with 
abuse.,  with  the  ascribing  of  ulterior 
motives  to  the  people  who  bring  it  to 
your  attention. 

No  matter  what  the  state  may  be  in 
this  congress,  you  are  going  to  face 
the  question  again  and  again,  and  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  majority  of  us  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  point  of  in¬ 
tellectual  maturity  where  we  are  seem¬ 
ingly  able  to  grasp  the  main  conten¬ 
tion  upon  which  this  report  was  based, 

I  do  not  say  that  that  contention  itf 
absolutely  indisputable.  It  may  be  ft] 
blunder;  it  may  be  based  upon  falsO 
premises.  But  at  any  rate,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  it  did  not  get  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  was  due  it.  This  quell 
tion  has  only  been  handled  by  the  op* 
position  in  view  of  the  things  that 
were  really  seemingly  subsidiary  in  tho 
central  statement  which  it  tried  to  con¬ 
vey. 

It  was  stated  here  again  and  again 
by  those  opposed  to  this  motion  that 
the  whole  question  lay  in  the  immedi* 
ate  economic  effect  of  the  importation 
of  Asiatic  races. 

Again,  it  was  stated  that  those  wild 
got  up  this  document  were  seeking  t.Q 
ally  themselves  or  curry  favor  with  thf 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  just  a| 
if  the  America^.  Federation  of  Labol 
is  wrong  and  necessarily  wrong  ill 
every  position  that  it  takes.  I  do  nol 
know  that  it  is  worth  while  to  reply 
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in  such  alleged  arguments.  I  would 
ii  if  rely  call  your  attention ‘to  the  fact, 
\ou  of  the  opposition,  that  in  taunting 
ii  with  playing  to  the  American  Fed- 

•  ration  of  Labor,  you,  in  voting  for  the 
uhstitute,  are  doing  exactly  the  same 

tiling  by  standing  in  favor  of  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  contract  labor,  which  is  also 

•  •lie  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Amer- 
H  .m  Federation  of  Labor. 

I'  he  central  proposition  was  this: 

1 1  was  based  upon  the  statement  that 
\i*u  will  find  in  the  majority  report, 
ili.il  the  people  who  come  from  those 
Particular  regions  are  so  far  back  in 
p  ychological  and  evolutionary  devel¬ 
opment  that  they  are  npt  an  assimilable 

•  pmitity  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
1 1  is  not  upon  their  race  alone  that 
i  In-  position  for  exclusion  stands,  but 
upon  race  plus,  environment,  two 
tilings  that  are  absolutely  inseparable. 

I  think  that  there  are  few  people  here 
who  have  really  any  conception  of  the 

i  t  psychological  differences  that  di- 
'  hlr  the  people  of  Asia  from  those  of 
i Im  Caucasian  race.  The  Hindoos,  the 
<  hinese,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent  I  admit, 
the  Japanese,  are  in  an  evolutionary 
lage  which  is  really  thousands  of 
vmrs  behind  that  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions.  Their  conceptions  of  life,  their 
n  1 1- as,  coincide  with  that  particular 
plane  of  evolution  in  which  they  are. 
It  may  perhaps  elucidate  the  last  state¬ 
ment  to  say  this,  that  while  the  Brit- 
i  .Ii  have  been  in  possession  of  India 
lor  150  years,  both  of  those  races,  the 
master  race,  and  the  conquered  race, 
i|o  not  understand  each  other.  The 
Hindoo  looks  upon  the  Englishman  as 
it  bad  man,  while  to  the  Englishman 
i  lie  Hindoo  always  contains  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  mystery  that  he  cannot 
lalhom.  What  has  happened  is  this: 

I  hat  the  people  of  India,  living  in  a 
hi  ale,  where  their  conceptions  are  the 
n  inceptions  of  primitive  communism 
lo  a  large  extent,  have  had  imposed 
Upon  them  a  capitalist  development 
mid  a  capitalist  jurisprudence  that  it 
Im  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  un- 

•  Ifi'stand;  and  the  difference  between 
I  lie  races  means,  in  the  view  of  us  who 
have  got  out  this  majority  report,  that 
I hf  mass  importation  of  these  people 
here  means  that  they  form  a  solid 
Mock  which  will  add  to  and  intensify 
Ihf  race  problems  that?  already  have 
caused  so  much  trouble  in  this  coun¬ 
try- 

That  question  is  the  question  that  is 
hffore  this  audience.  That  is  the 


question  which  the  majority  report 
dwells  upon,  and  that  is  the.  question 
that  has  been  given  absolutely  no  con¬ 
sideration  here  by  the  opposition.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  It  is  useless  to  say  that  this 
thing  may  bankrupt  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment.  If  we  feel  that  it  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  if  we.  feel  that  we  are  not  only 
violating  what  we  call  Socialist  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  that  such  a  proposition  is 
inadmissible  for  other  reasons,  then, 
of  course,  we  will  necessarily  vote  it 
down.  But  this  proposition  is  bound 
to  come  before  you,  and  it  was  the 
only  proposition  that  the  majority, 
those  who  composed  the  majority  re¬ 
port,  could  possibly  lay  before  you 
from  their  study  of  the  facts. 

This  country  has  been  likened  to  a 
crucible,  a  melting  pot,  into  which  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth  are  cast. 
The  position  of  the  majority  is  this, 
that  the  peoples  named  in  the  majority 
report  and  recommended  for  exclusion, 
instead  of  being  easily  fused,  are  prac¬ 
tically  infusible;  that  they  will  form  a 
solid  corps  of  laborers  who  may  per¬ 
haps  fight  for  their  own  nation  or  race 
as  against  our  capitalists,  but  will 
show  no  tendency  to  a  working  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  descendants  of  the  Cau¬ 
casian  race,  and  the  immigrants  that 
come  from  Europe. 

It  has  been  stated  also  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  report  contains  a  veiled  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  Jews.  Let  me  tell  my 
Jewish  friends  this:  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  intention  to  compliment;  that 
what  we  stated  there  was  an  impartial 
view  that  we  had  gathered  from  our 
investigation;  that  if  it  had  struck  us 
that  the  Jew  was  unassimilable,  as  we 
believe  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  and 
other  races  mentioned  are,  we.  would 
have  recommended  Jewish  exclusion 
also. 

As  Comrade  Berger  stated,  and  he 
was  the  only  one  of  the  majority  who 
touched  upon  this  question,  though  I 
am  sorry  to  say  he  did  not  have, time 
to.  develop  it, — we  know  that  the  im¬ 
migrants  that  come  here  of  the  Cau¬ 
casian  race  are  at  least  partly  assimi¬ 
lable  in  the  first  generation,  and  in  the 
second  and  third  generations  they  are 
completely  assimilable;  which  is  not 
the  case,  however,  with  those  peoples 
who  have  been  recommended  in  this 
majority  report  for  exclusion. 

I  am  sorry  that  there  is  no  more 
of  the  opposition  to  have  the  floor 
upon  this  question.  I  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  impatiently  for  some  of  them  to 
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come  forward  and  deal  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  that  we  have 
laid  down  here..  Instead  of  that  they 
have  contented  themselves  with  the 
subsidiary  results  mentioned  in  the 
next  paragraph,  and  which  this  ma¬ 
jority  report  declares  will  follow  from 
the  mass  importation  of  these  peoples. 

The  rest  of  the  support  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  committee’s  report  I  will  leave, 
of  course,  to  Comrade  Untermann.  1 
merely  want,  however,  to  restate  that 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  in  the 
opinion  of  my  associates  in  this  ma¬ 
jority  report,  that  the  thing  has  not 
been  considered  as  it  should  have 
been.  It  may  have  been  perhaps  that 
we  have  tried  to  introduce  questions 
here  for  which  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  not  prepared,  and  .to 
which  they  had  not  given  any  atten¬ 
tion.  What  you  may  do  with  this  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  person¬ 
ally.  I  incline  to  believe  with  the  op¬ 
position  who  stand  for  unrestricted  im¬ 
migration,  that  there  is  actually  after 
all  no  middle  ground;  that  we  ought 
either  to  stand  upon  one  position  or 
the  other.  The  substitute  seems  to  be 
in  some  favor  with  a  large  number  of 
delegates  here.  Against  that  I  have 
no  protest  or  no  question.  But  it 
merely  means  this,  that  if  you  adopt 
the  substitute  you  are  simply  saying 
that  we  do  not  want  to  handle  this 
question  at  this  time.  That  is  about 
all  that  it  means,  for  it  simply  is  an 
essential  restatement  of  the  position  of 
the  International  Congress  at  Stutt¬ 
gart.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a 
logical  position.  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is,  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  lack  of  consideration  that 
was  given  to  the  essential  part  of  this 
majority  report,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
agree  that  we  are  not  ready  to  face 
the  problem  yet,  and  that  possibly  in 
our  state  of  intellectual  learning  that 
we.  have  reached,  the  substitute  best 
suits  the  average  intelligence  of  this 
audience.  But  none  the  less  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  only  postponed,  not  settled.  I 
saw  from  the  speeches  I  have  been 
listening  to  that  we  do  not  know  it 
all.  I  never  make  any  pretense  of  that 
myself.  But  when  I  was  elected  as  a 
delegate  on  this  committee  to  get  out 
this  report  and  had  given  the  matter 
what  study  I  possibly  could,  I  soon 
saw  that  it  could  not  be  disposed  of 
by  oratory  or  by  simply  stating  that 
it  was  in  opposition  to  some  Socialist 
principle,  but  that  we  ought  to  try  as 


much  as  possible  to  get  hold  of  tho 
facts  and  see  what  the  effect  of  such 
immigration  would  be  upon  this  coun¬ 
try. 

There  is  little  more  to  say,  except 
that  I  leave  myself  at  perfect  liberty 
to  change  my  mind  on  this  subject  if 
it  so  happens  that  I  am  continued  a* 
one  of  the  members  of  this  Committee 
on  Immigration.  We  have  only  been 
able  from  the  enormous  mass  of  data 
that  we  have  accumulated  to  draw  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions,  which  perhaps  have 
not  all  the  proof  behind  them  and  all 
the  facts  behind  them  that  they  de¬ 
mand.  But  I  think  that  the  discussion 
itself  here  has  not  been  after  all  a 
waste  of  time.  It  has  been,  so  to 
speak,  an  intellectual  test  of  the  im¬ 
provement  that  the  Socialist  Party  had 
made  in  knowledge  and  in  the  method* 
of  handling  debates.  Such  a  proposi 
tion  at  former  congresses  would,  I  be-  I 
lieve,  have  received  a  much  more  dis¬ 
couraging  reception  than  this  question 
has,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
future  congresses  will  deal  with  such 
questions  as  this  strictly  upon  their 
merits;  will  not  miss  the  salient  point* 
that  the  committees  put  forward  to 
sustain  their  arguments;  will  not  deal 
with  generalities  and  make  appeals  to 
alleged  Socialist  principles,  but  will 
try,  if  possible,  to  get  at  the  crux,  the  i 
essential  part  of  the  propositions  pre¬ 
sented  before  them,  and  discuss  them  ; 
calmly,  rationally  and  reasonably  a* 
Socialists  who  understand  that  they 
are  growing  in  knowledge  and  power 
and  membership,  and  who  understand 
that  the  future  is  theirs.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  W.  L.  O’NEIL  (Wyo.) :  I  am 
only  a  common  laboring  man  and  can* 
not  handle  any  oratory.  But  I  have 
been  up  against  the  Chinese  question 
a  little  longer  than  my  comrade  from 
Washington  states.  Twelve  years  ago 
I  faced  them  as  a  competitor  on  the  0 
R.  &  N.  railroad  in  Oregon.  They  had 
just  begun  to  come  in  then.  Unde 
the  stress  of  the  flow  of  people,  to 
Alaska  the  Western  workers  forgo 
about  their  previous  fight  against  Oil 
ental  labor.  The  West  has  fought  Ori 
ental  labor  harder  than  any  other  par 
of  the  country.  Time  and  again  the 
have  driven  th£  orientals  out,  and  hav 
only  been  prevented  from  bringin 
about  a  practical  race  exterminatio 
at  the  hands  of  the  United  State 
troops  and  state  militia.  They  hav 
lost  their  substance  as  a  people.  The 
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Live  done  the  best  they  could  in  fight- 
m  r.  the  class  struggle.  Although  it 
was  a  fight  against  a  race,  we  do  not 
make  it  a  fight  against  a  race  when  we 
,i  k  for  the  exclusion  of  oriental  and 
M  i  vile  labor.  If  that  includes  the  ori- 
r ii (ills,  all  right.  Under  such  a  policy 
i lie  Europeans  will  not  be  coming  here 
I  l  oin  those  countries.  It  would  hold 
I  lie  in  back  and  they  would  stay  at 
home  and  help  develop  their  own  coun- 
I  l  it  s  and  help  to  build  them  up.  The 
orientals  are  coming  in  such  hordes 
I  hat  they  will  not  only  flood  the  west, 
hui  they  will  flood  the  east  in  a  short 
lime.  Here  is  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  represented  here  by  comrades  who 
l«  ll  us  that  according  to  the  statistics 
llit  re  are  120,000  orientals  in  the  State 

•  •I  Washington  today  in  a  population 
of  half  a  million.  Ain’t  that  coming 

ome?  Those  are  all  wage  workers, 
those  are  all  laborers  displacing  labor 
there.  Now,  Comrade  Untermann  has 
poken  about  the  white,  man  out  there. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  works,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  been  up  against  the  game. 

I  have  been  a  blanket  stiff  and  I  have 
packed  my  bundle  over  the  country, 
when  it  comes  down  to  that.  When  I 
went  there,  went  there  first,  the  ori- 

*  ntal  was  coming  in  and  displacing  us 
•is  laborers.  The  next  thing  he  got  his 
lood  from  the  big  companies  and  the 
little  merchant  along  there  had  his 
i  mined  goods  and  everything  else  left 
nn  hand — the  goods  that  the  common 
white  laborer  used  to  buy,  so  that  it  is 
a  question  of  fighting  for  existence. 
I’ll  ere  are  phases  of  oriental  labor  that 
l lie  eastern  comrades  do  not  under¬ 
land  whatever.  They  have  not  been 

up  against  the  game. 

Another  thing,  I  want  to  speak  to 
my  Jewish  friends  here,  because  one  of 
I  hem  spoke  about  the  ladies,  who  are 
supposed  to  stick  by  close  family  ties. 
And  when  our  Jewish  friend  spoke  about 
I  lu*  ladies  standing  on  the  side  of  oria 
imlial  exclusion,  what  are  they  stand¬ 
ing  for?  They  are  standing  for  the 
morals  of  their  children,  and  I  tell 
vm  as  a  man  that  has  been  up  against 
I  In*  game,  it  is  a  serious  question,  for 
l  hey  talk  of  causing  war  over  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Japs  from  the  schools  of 
i  alifornia.  Those  men  go  into  those 
cchools.  They  are  full  grown  men; 

I  hey  are  not  boys,  they  are  not  chil¬ 
dren.  You  can  hardly  distinguish  them 

I I  «»m  boys  on  account  of  their  size, 
I  hough  they  call  them  boys.  They  go 
m  lliere  in  the  schools,  and  do  you 


want  a  man  to  handle  your  girls  of 
tender  years.  It  is  a  moral  question 
altogether  from  the  side  of  Christian 
civilization  or  Jewish  -  civilization. 
Those  are  the  things  we  are  facing, 
comrades.  They  are  displacing  us  as 
laborers,  they  are  lowering  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  and  they  are  also  lower¬ 
ing  morals.  That  is  what  you  are  fac¬ 
ing. 

Now,  to  our  Swedish  friend,  I  want 
to  say  a  word  here.  I  am  working  in 
the  building  trade,  and  today  the 
Swedes  are  coming  in,  probably  driven 
by  the  class,  struggle  in  Sweden.  They 
are  coming  in  our  towns  in  hordes,  big 
numbers  of  them.  They  are  getting 
better  wages  than  the  American  la¬ 
borer.  Why?  Some  of  you  people 
who  do  not  understand  much  about 
labor,  those  of  you  who  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  it,  do  not  understand 
probably  that  they  can  be  handled  in 
gangs.  They  can  take  those  men  in 
gangs  and  handle  them,  where  they 
cannot  handle  the  American  laborer. 
So,  consequently,  they  are  paid  a 
higher  wage  for  the  work  that  they 
do  than  the  intelligent  American  la¬ 
borer.  As  far  as  the  question  of  in¬ 
telligence  is  concerned,  they  are  just 
as  intelligent  as  we  are. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
Japs,  the  Chinese  and  the  others.  Some 
of  you  say  the  Japs  are  ignorant  for¬ 
eigners.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  a 
way  they  are  not  an  original  race,  they 
do  not  originate  things,  but  they  are 
the  greatest  mimics  on  earth.  Com¬ 
rade  McDermott  told  you  about  how 
they  will  come  in  and  go  around 
through  the  machine  shops,  and  such 
as  that,  and  it  is  only  a  short  time 
when  they  are  running  that  machine. 
They  go  on  the  U.  P.  railroad  as  la¬ 
borers,  and  after  a  while  you  find  them 
section  bosses.  Up  and  down  the  line 
of  the  U.  P.  there  are  Japanese  fore¬ 
men,  and  there  is  one  Japanese  road- 
master  in  the  West  today. 

Now,  some  of,  the  comrades  spoke 
today  about  the  foreign  speaking  na¬ 
tionalities  being  a  unit.  I  do  not  want 
the  comrades  to  think  that  the  men 
in  the  west  are  going  to  stand  for  ex¬ 
clusion  because  of  religion.  We  do 
not  want  to  fight  that  question.  It  is 
going  to  settle  itself.  But  we  do  have 
to  fight  the  oriental.  And  I  want  to 
impress  upon  your  minds  another 
thing.  The  Hindoo  has  been  left  out 
of  this  question  almost  entirely.  Therq 
are  something  over  three  hundred  mil- 
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lion  Hindoos  besides  Chinese  and 
Japanese  that  are  going  to  become 
competitors.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  laboring 
men  are  not  asking  for  the  exclusion 
of  immigration.  They  are  asking  for 
the  exclusion  of  oriental  and  servile 
labor.  They  are  orthodox  on  Marx 
and  such  things  as  that,  when  it  comes 
down  to  that.  We  are  not  fighting  a 
race;  we  are  fighting  importation  which 
would  drive  us  out  of  existence.  If 
that  is  not  orthodox,  then,  of  course,  I 
am  a  little  bit  off.  Another  thing,  if 
it  comes  to  the  Socialists  gaining  con¬ 
trol  in  the  government  I  do  not  want 
to  stand  for  the  endorsement  of  a 
capitalist  government.  All  we  ask  you 
to  stand  for  here  is  to  help  us  and 
the  people  of  the,  west.  If  we  are  not 
helped  we  will  be  back  here  the  next 
time,  and  we  won’t  quit  coming.  We 
want  you  to  help  us  in  our  fight  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

In  some  cases  the  Japanese  are  be¬ 
coming  owners,  but  they  are  not  be¬ 
coming  citizens  and  helpers  in  this 
country  so  much  as  to  make  money  to 
take  back  to  Japan  and  help  her  pay 
her  debt.  An  intelligent  Japanese,  told 
me,  “I  have  got  so  many  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  that  I  have  saved  up.  In  a  few 
years  I  will  have  so  many  more,  and 
then  I  will  go  back  to  Japan.”  He 
said,  “I  have  ‘  got  five  years  to  stay 
here.”  There  is  one  reason  why  they 
do  that.  The  comrade  here  a  while 
ago  spoke  about  their  being  convicts. 
Those  convicts  have  got  a  fixed  time 
to  stay  here  and  then  they  have  to  go 
back  and  report  to  the  Mikado. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  brought 
up  here  is  the  students  going  over  to 
Japan.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  students.  The  strike  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  was  in 
a  great  measure,  broken,  not  by  the 
labor  bosses,  but  by  the  student  bosses, 
by  men  that  had  received  a  technical 
education  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  say  it  in  bitterness,  but  a 
whole  lot  of  Socialist  philosophers 
have  gone  to  the  west  and  have  not 
overcome  their  prejudices.  We  have 
got  to  overcome  this  prejudice  about 
the  west.  We  heard  from  a  comrade 
from  Nebraska  who  has  been  only  a 
few  years  in  the  west.  Comrade 
Spargo  is  not  a  resident  of  the  west, 
and  Comrade  Tom  Lewis  has  just 
drifted  in.  The  men  who  have  been 
there  and  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  fight  are  all  on  the  side  of  ex¬ 


clusion.  We  do  not  want  to  exclude 
them  as  a  race  because  we  may  have 
to  excluded  ourselvs  from  the  earth 
some,  day  as  a  race,  if  it  comes  down 
to  that.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  I.  KLAWIER  (of  the  Polish 
Organization):  We  are  discussing  the 
question  of  immigration  now  for  t|jc 
second  day.  We  have  heard  very 
many  remarks  both  for  and  against 
immigration,  but  as  the  delegate  from 
Colorado,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Com¬ 
rade  Maynard,  stated  yesterday,  we 
would  like  to  know  the  facts,  we 
would  like  to  see  the  statistics  to  sea 
why  our  northwestern  comrades  are 
trying  to  exclude  the  Japanese  or  the 
yellow  races  from  coming  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Comrade  Untermann,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  majority  committee,  has 
made  a  strong  speech,  and  Comrade 
Hillquit  spoke,  but  did  not  give  us  a 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  race.  He  told  us  simply  that  we 
of  the  eastern  states  or  of  the  most 
developed  industrial  states  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  and  the.  State  of 
California  or  in  the  northwestern 
states.  As  far  as  we  in  the  industrial 
centers  are  concerned,  we  have  got 
more  reason  to  kick  about  immigration 
than  the  comrades  of  the  south  and 
northwestern  states.  They  complain 
of  just  one  nationality,  the  yellow  race. 
We  have  about  twenty  different  nation¬ 
alities  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
that  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  the 
Americans  in  the.  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  know  very  well  the  conditions' 
they  have,  to  fight  against.  The  for¬ 
eigners  there  come  from  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  lower  the 
standard  of  living  and  lower  the  wages 
of  the,  Americans  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  But  they  do  not  cry  out, 
“Go  ahead  and  exclude  every  foreigner 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
competitors  in  this  country.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  very  well  that 
this  country  was  built  up  by  foreigners. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  fact  whether  our 
southern  comrades  or  the  comrades 
from  the  northwestern  states  are  going 
to  count  the  votes  or  are  trying  to  get 
the  votes.  I  want  especially  to  ask 
Comrade  Untermann,  was  the  country 
built  up  by  a  voting  system  or  was  it 
built  up  by  a  revolutionary  system? 
If  those  foreiemers  who  are  coming 
to  this  countiiy  have  revolutionary 
ideas,  that  is  no  reason  for  excluding 
them  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
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•ire  lowering  the  standard  of  living  of 
l  lie  Americans  there  and  that  they  have 
ii"  right  to  vote  in  this  country.  But 
I  will  not  say  they  have  a  right  to 

•  I art  a  revolution  in  this  country  when 
iliey  are  trying  to  advance  the.  great 
uicial  revolutionary  movement.  As  a 
matter  of  information  for  the  com¬ 
rades  here  I  would  state  that  the  poli- 
i  naans  have  pretty  near  the  same  idea 
,i  .  the  chairman  of  the  committee  pre- 
•'  ii  ting  the  majority  report  has.  They 
liave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
foreigners  have  not  got  the  right  to 
vote,  and  a  good  many  have  not,  for 
I  lie  simple  reason  that  they  are  not 

•  Lie.  to  learn  and  speak  the  English 
language.  And  what  if  they  do  not? 

I  have  a  good  many  examples,  espe- 
<  ially  on  the  north  side  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  they  have  made  citizens  from 
loreigners  who  were  not  five,  years  in 
i  his  country,  in  order  to  get  their 
votes.  At  the  last  municipal  election 
I  succeeded  in  converting  some  of 
those  foreigners  who  are.  citizens,  and 
limy  have  voted  the  Socialist  ticket  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise,  on  election  day  two  of  them 

•  line  to  me  with  ballots  ready  and 
•I  ’ked  me  to  help  them  to  vote.  I  said, 

I  wonder;  you  are  citizens  of  this 
••ountry  and  do  not  know  how  to 
vole?”  They  said,  “Well,  we  can’t 
i'  id  this  paper,  and  we  don’t  know 
where  to  put  our  crosses.”  I  simply 
'"hi  them,  “You  put  the  cross  in  the 
Socialist  ticket  and  then  you  will  have 
Hie  right  vote.”  Now,  what  does  that 
prove?  It  proves  that  the  politicians 
i.  now  that  they  are  poor  foreigners  in 
I  his  country  and  they  are  trying  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  foreigner  for  their  purposes, 
mid  we,  as.  Socialists,  supposed  to  be 

•  hiss  conscious,  we  do  not  know  how 
lo  start  with  the  foreigners  or  what 
lo  do  with  them.  Instead  of  losing 
two  days  here  over  the  subject  of  im¬ 
migration,  wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  we 
1 1 ml  sent  out  literature  in  the.  different 
foreign  languages  and  explained  the 
nluation  to  the  foreigners,  and  then 
I  hey  would  be  in  the  ranks  with  us  and 
he  voting  our  platform  and  fighting 
lor  the  betterment  of  our  condition.  I 
have  a  paper ,  before  me,  a  Polish  So- 
ria list,  weekly,  the  Polish  Laborer,  is- 
mied  in  the  City  of  New  York,  dated 
May  12.  In  that  paper  there  is  cor- 
i'  ipondence  from  San  Francisco  show¬ 
ing  that  five  Mexicans  and  fifteen  Chi- 
mme  comrades  have  started  a  Socialist 
Hub  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  club 


is  rapidly  growing  and  at  the  present 
time  has  150  members  in  the  party. 
(Applause.)  Now,  you  remember  the 
majority  report  where  they  say  it  is 
the  yellow  race  that  is  going  to  take 
our  bread  in  this  country.  You  do  not 
know  how  to  start  the  agitation  to  get 
the  foreigners  in  your  party,  and  that 
is  your  bitter  cry,  that  you  want  to 
keep  them  from  competing.  We  have 
heard  a  good  many  remarks  on  that 
proposition;  especially  Comrade  Hunter 
explained  to  us  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Irishmen  had  to  fight  the 
Americans,  and  the  Germans  organized 
against  the  Irishmen,  and  so  on.  I 
will  give  you  another  instance,  Com¬ 
rade  Untermann,  of  how  the  non-polit¬ 
ical  reactionary  anarchists,  I.  W.  W 
working  at  McKees  Rocks,  succeeded 
m  organizing  about  3,000  foreigners 
in  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
a  single  American  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
capitalist  press  are  taking  up  the  same 
cry  as  some  of  our  comrades  do.  There 
was  a  strike  in  Newcastle  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Works.  The 
Amalgamated  Association  of  sheet  and 
tin  plate  workers  struck  against  the 
corporation,  and  the  trust  papers  have 
published  accounts  about  the  foreign¬ 
ers  coming  in,  and  this  talk  about 
America  for  the  Americans  is  simply 
proving  to  the  Americans  that  you  are 
determined  to  fight  the  foreign  ele¬ 
ment  of  this  country  and  exclude  them 
from  the  shores  of  America.  The 
workers  in  the  I.  W.  W.  in  McKees 
Rocks  were  discharged  from  the  works 
because  they  had  tried  to  organize 
their  brothers.  Besides,  the  company 
did  not  live  up  to  their  agreement  and 
they  decided  to  go.  on  a  strike,  and  a 
few  hundred  Americans  acted  as  state 
deputies  to  protect  the  Americans  who 
scabbed  on  the  brothers  in  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company.  The  result  was 
that  we  had  trouble  in  McKees  Rocks. 
Some  of  the,  men  were  arrested  and 
some  of  the  people  are  still  in  jail,  and 
the  strike  was  lost.  Was  the  strike 
lost  on  account  of  the  foreign  peril  in 
this  country,  or  was  the  strike  lost 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Amer¬ 
icans  in  McKees  Rocks  especially  do 
not  understand  anything  of  the  class 
consciousness  and  solidarity  of  the 
working  men? 

They  are  simply  confronted  by  the 
peril  of  the  yellow  race  in  the  western 
states,  but  they  do  not  see  the  peril 
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of  the  foreign  races  in  the  eastern 
states.  Anyhow,  you  comrades  have 
not  heard  the  bitter  cry  of  the  com¬ 
rades  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  far  as  the  comrades  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  concerned,  they  have  heard 
it,  and  they  are  revolutionists  in  the 
position  they  take  on  the  immigration 
question.  Instead  of  crying  out  about 
the  yellow  peril  in  the  southern  and 
western  states  or  the  foreigners  in  the 
industrial  centers  of  this  country,  I 
would  say  to  the  Socialist  Party,  send 
out  your  organizers  in  these  languages 
and  you  will  get  the  Koreans  and  Hin¬ 
doos  and  Japs  into  the  party  as  com¬ 
rades.  If  you  want  to  vote  for  broth¬ 
erhood,  then  you  will  simply  accept  the 
substitute  of  Comrade  Hillquit. 

DEL.  WILSON  (Calif.):  I  wish  to 
preface  my  remarks  with  two  proposi¬ 
tions.  The  first  point  is  that  I  shall 
not  make  a  partisan  speech  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  house;  and,  in  the-  sec¬ 
ond  place,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  will 
take  my  point  of  departure  from  the 
recognized  fundamental  principles  of 
international  Socialism,  namely,  the 
class  struggle. 

As  a  text  for  the  presentation  and 
consideration  of  the  matters  which  I 
wish  to  place  before  you  I  shall  take 
the  minority  report.  And  I  want  to 
say  now  in  order  that  you  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  my  argument  and  not  spring 
it  on  you  ’at  the  close,  that  if  all  of 
these  motions  were  voted  down  today, 
I  would  move  that  the  committee  be 
continued  or  changed  or  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  put  up  in  its  place,  and  that  ex¬ 
pert  and  scientific  investigation  be 
given  to  the  whole  problem  of  immi¬ 
gration,  and  the  particular  problem  of 
Asiatic  immigration,  and  that  the  find¬ 
ings  of  such  an  expert  investigating 
committee  be  presented  in  written 
form,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  unen¬ 
lightened  Socialist  comrades  of  Amer¬ 
ica  on  this  question,  but  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  International  Socialist 
movement  at  Copenhagen  or  wherever 
it  shall  meet.  I  submit,  comrades,  that 
this  question  of  continuous  Asiatic  or 
any  other  immigration  into  the  United 
States  of  America  is  too  great  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  hastily  acted  upon  by  the 
unenlightened  minds  of  this  body.  I 
have  talked  personally  to  fifty  people 
on  this  floor  on  this  Asiatic  question, 
and  I  think  I  can  find  you  fifty  dele¬ 
gates  in  this  congress  that  have  not 
read  even  a  single  pamphlet  on  the 
question  of  Asiatic  immigration,  and 


they  are  to  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
Socialist  movement  of  America,  and 
they  are  going  to  advise  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Socialist  movement  of  the  world 
as  to  their  findings.  I  submit  that  you 
are  not  capable  of  doing  it  until  you 
have  made  more  scientific  investigation 
of  this  question.  And  that  is  not  an 
accusation  against  the  intelligence  of 
this  body.  This  is  probably  the  most 
intelligent,  or  as  highly  intelligent  a 
body  of  Socialists  as  can  be  assembled 
in  America.  But  speaker  after  speaker 
has  stood  upon  this  platform  with 
arms  up  and  nothing  to  say,  except 
glittering  generalities.  Is  that  not  the 
fact,  comrades?  They  have  given  us 
confusion  here.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  vote  or  how  to  speak.  On  this  plat-  1 
form,  Comrade  Wanhope  has  confessed 
that  he  does  not  know  how  to  vote,  j 
Comrade  Plillquit’s  resolution  simply  j 
restates  the  resolution  of  the  Interna-  1 
tional  Congress  at  Stuttgart.  We  do  J 
not. come  here  to  re-enact  international  1 
propositions  adopted  at  Stuttgart.  We  f 
come  here  to  deal  with  the  specific  I 
problems  arising  out  of  the  applica-  1 
tion  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  Stutt-  1 
gart.  We  did  not  need  to  cross  the  ;] 
continent  to  re-enact  that.  We  can  all  ) 
read  it.  But  we  are  dealing  here  with 
a  practical  issue;  with  facts.  I  submit  1 
that  Comrade  Hillquit’s  resolution  j 
offers  us  nothing.  This  country  has  1 
been  open  as  an  asylum  and  a  hospital  I 
for  the  oppressed  people  of  the  world  j 
for  decades.  It  did  not  need  this  reso-  I 
lution  to  bring  that  about.  This  is  | 
not  a  question  of  asylum  for  the  op-  I 
pressed  of  the  earth;  this  is  a  question  i 
of  a  mass  of  laborers  imposed  upon  I 
the  class  struggle  in  America.  That  I 
is  the  issue  I  submit. 

I  said  I  was  going  to  take  Comrade  1 
Spargo’s  report  as  my  text  for  the  con-  i 
sideration  of  this  class  struggle.  But  ] 
I  am  not  partisan  on  this.  I  feel  sure  I 
that  I  have  the  confidence  of  the  dele-  I 
gates  on  that  matter. 

Now  let  us  take  this  fundamental  1 
position  of  the  class  struggle:  Work-  1 
men  of  the  world,  unite.  You  have  J 
nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains;  you  I 
have  the  world  to  win.  I  ask  you  I 
now,  comrades,  whether  it  is  the  prov-  I 
ince  of  the  International  Socialist  I 
movement  of  the  world  working  in  1 
concert  with  the  organized  labor  of  1 
the  world  |p  determine — mark  this  I 
sentence — thill  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  1 
proposition — whether  it  is  not  the  prov-  I 
ince  of  the  International  Socialist  I 
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movement  of  the  world  and  the  Social- 
i  l  Party  of  America  and  the  organized 
workers  of  the  world  and  the  organ¬ 
ized  workers  of  America — listen  now — 
whether  it  is  not  our  province  to  de¬ 
le  nnine  the  conditions  under  which 
l lie  class  struggle  shall  be  carried  on, 
or  shall  we  permit  the  capitalists  to 
r  1 1 her  up  our  comrades  from  every 
corner  of  the  world  and  thrust  them 
nn  us  to  fight  them,  and  under  condi- 
tions  which  will  hinder  or  prevent  us 
from  fighting  the  class  struggle?  Let 
.i  great  strike  break  out  in  this  city 
Inday  in  the  building  trades.  The  cap- 
ilalists  will  flood  this  continent  with 
advertisements  and  demands  for  build¬ 
ers.  What  will  you  do?  The  interna- 
lional  delegates  of  this  conference,  and 
1 1 1  is  conference,  and  the  organized 
labor  of  Chicago  will  give  notice  to  the 
laboring  men  of  America  to  keep  away 
from  Chicago.  Why?  Because  you 
reserve  to  yourselves  the  right  to  de¬ 
le  rmine  the  conditions  under  which 
i lie  class  struggle  shall  be  fought.  But 
you  don’t  want  that  in  this  instance. 
No.  Under  the  cover  of  glittering 
phrases,  you  would  permit  capitalism 
under  its  black  flag  to  delude  and  be- 
Iray  our  comrades  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south  from  the  Danube  to 
I  lie  Ganges,  and  put  them  down  at 
your  very  back  doors,  and  say:  “You 
will  fight  these  men  where  we  put 
them  and  not  where  you  wish  them  to 
be.”  The  Socialist  movement  of  the 
world  is  not  asking  immigrants  )to 
come  here.  The  Socialist  movement 
of  Europe  is  not  asking  immigrants  to 
come  here;  the  working  class  of  the 
world  today  are  seeking  to  get  in 
touch  with  each  other  to  prevent  this 
unnatural  migration  of  their  brothers. 

We  were  told  that  there  were  a  lot 
of  Chinamen  organized  into  a  Social¬ 
ist  club.  Ridiculous.  Ridiculous.  We 
want  this  class  struggle;  we  want  it 
organized;  we  want  it  organized  under 
I  he  administration  of  the  Socialist 
I ’arty.  If  we  cannot  get  that  we  want 
il  organized  in  the  trades  union  move¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  and  we  will  be 
compelled  to  work  with  it.  But  we 
want  it  organized.  And  therefore  we 
say  that  we  should  not  permit  the 
black  flag  of  capitalism  to  seize  the 
ships  of  the  two  great  seas  and  gather 
to  our  shores,  as  they  will,  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  our  brothers  of  the  Orient 
.ind  say  that  we  shall  fight,  not  cap¬ 
italism,  but  our  brothers  thus  imported. 

Now,  comrades,  I  am  speaking  with 


deliberation  although  with  some  feel¬ 
ing.  This  subject  is  not  made  on  the 
floor  of  this  congress.  Comrade  Spar- 
go,  you  will  listen  to  me;  I  listened  to 
you.  I  admired  many  of  the  things 
that  you  said.  I  would  not  take  a  sec¬ 
ond  place  to  any  man  on  the  floor  of 
this  congress  in  my  feeling  of  solidar¬ 
ity  with  the  lowest  and  most  down¬ 
trodden  of  the  human  race,  wherever 
he  may  be.  But  that  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  here.  When  I  was  in  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  Canada,  they  imported  work¬ 
ers  to  break  a  strike,  and  among  those 
men  were  men  who  wore  the  red  but¬ 
ton  and  the  Socialist  badge.  What  did 
we  do?  We  went  to  them,  or  we  sent 
them  back,  and  if  they  had  not  gone 
we  would  have  sent  them  elsewhere. 
That  is  the,  class  struggle.  The  class 
struggle  is  not  a  phrase.  It  is  a  fact. 
Now,  I  submit  to  you  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Programme  and  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  Stuttgart  distinctly  define  the 
terms  “workingmen”  and  “proletari¬ 
ans”  in  terms  of  the  capitalistic  system 
of  civilization.  When  the  Stuttgart 
resolution  talks  about  the.  working 
class  it  is  talking  about  it  in  terms 
of  the  capitalistic  system.  Emigration 
and  immigration  are  part  of  the  cap¬ 
italistic  system.  It  talks  about  pro¬ 
letarian  solidarity.  The  “proletarian” 
is  the  product  of  the  capitalistic  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  expression  “class  struggle” 
is  speaking  in  the  terms  of  that 
struggle. 

Now  1  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  every  recommendation  of  the 
International  Committee  is  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  terms  of  trade  union  ac¬ 
tion,  in  terms  of  Socialist  action;  a 
thing  that  is  impossible  in  the.  Orient. 
And  I  submit  to  you  that  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  vast  multitudes  of  immigrants 
has  created  a  tool  for  the  capitalist 
class  to  use;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
this  importation  places  these  multi¬ 
tudes  in  a  place  where  they  cannot  ef¬ 
fectively  share  in  the  proletarian 
struggle.  But  Comrade  Spargo  then 
comes  to  his  climax.  He  says:  “We 
cannot  agree  with  the  Stuttgart  reso¬ 
lution,  but  if  we  find  it  necessary  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  class  struggle 
in  America  and  to  maintain  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  the  principles  of 
democracy,  then  he  will  favor  exclu¬ 
sion  to  any  extent  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.”  He  says  also  that  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  slave  labor  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  every  ideal  and  principle  of  Social¬ 
ism.  I  say  to  you,  comrades,  that  that 
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emergency  ,  is  upon  us.  This  nation  is 
wrestling  with  race  problems  now;  it 
has  the  colored  problem;  it  has  the 
Mexican  problem;  and  on  the  coast  it 
has  reached  almost  the  point  of  phys¬ 
ical  outbreak.  Why?  Because  organ¬ 
ized  labor  in  America,  and  the  Social¬ 
ist  Party  up  to  date  have  permitted  the 
capitalist  class  of  the  world  to  deter¬ 
mine  when  and  how  they  shall  flood 
your  precincts  with  your  brothers  from 
all  over  the  world  and  make  them  fight 
this  class  struggle  to  the  advantage 


of  the  capitalist  class  and  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  own  class,  through¬ 
out  the  world.  That  is  the  reason 
for  it. 

At  this  point  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  2  P.  M. 

GROUP  PHOTOGRAPH. 

On  Wednesday  after  the  noon  ad¬ 
journment  a  photograph  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congress  in  a  group  was 
taken  at  the  entrance  to  the  Public 
Library. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Chairman  Seidel  called  the  congress 
to  order  at  two  o’clock  P.  M. 

Credentials  were  presented  from 
Casimir  Kokos,  representing  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  Socialist  Federation  of  America, 
and  on  motion  the  delegate  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  fraternal  delegate  and 
given  a  seat  in  the  congress. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  An  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made  as  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  speakers,  being  the  comrades  who 
have  reported  the  various  reports  and 
also  the  substitute  and  amendment  and 
other  motions.  The  arrangement  of 
speakers  is  to  be  as  follows:  Lee, 

Hillquit,  Spargo,  Untermann.  Lee  will 
have  five  minutes,  Hillquit  ten  min¬ 
utes,  Spargo  thirty  minutes,  and  Un¬ 
termann  thirty  minutes. 

Several  points  of  order  were  made 
as  to  the  arrangement  as  to  the  time 
of  the  speakers,  but  the  program  was 
carried  out  as  announced  by  the  Chair¬ 
man,  after  personal  explanations  by 
Delegate  Spargo. 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.):  In  my  opinion 
any  man  who  approaches  this  question 
and  who  has  gone  through  this  discus¬ 
sion  fairly  cannot  believe  that  any  one 
of  the  motions  which  have  been  made 
was  made  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  bring  definitely  before  this  congress 
the  meaning,  the  opinion  of  the  maker 
or  makers  of  the  motion  or  motions. 
(Applause.)  And  in  my  opinion  any 
man  who  insinuates  otherwise  and  then 
attempts  by  parliamentary  obstruction 
to  prevent  a  reply  to  his  accusation 
does  not  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  Social 
Democrat.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  admonished  Delegate 
Lee  to  refrain  /rom  personalities. 

DEL  LEE:  I  do  not  consider  that 
a  personality,  but  I  have  said  what  I 
had  to  say  on  that  subject.  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  an  amendment  to  Comrade 


Hillquit’s  substitute  motion.  I  have 
introduced  it  for  this  reason:  The  ma¬ 
jority  report  declares  the  congress  in 
favor  of  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  labor, 
but  it  is  not  to  me  altogether  satis¬ 
factory,  although  I  am  in  favor  of  that 
point.  The  minority  report  commits 
this  congress  to  the  exclusion  of  Asi¬ 
atics  in  principle,  but  leaves  it  in  the 
air  and  says  that  we  should  not  aoplv 
this  principle,  as  there  is  no  Asiatic 
question.  Delegate  Hillquit’s  amend¬ 
ment  states  in  effect  the  Stuttgart  po¬ 
sition,  and  I  have  desired  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  express  my  opinion  as  I  ex¬ 
pressed  it  at  Stuttgart,  and  this  exT 
pression  in  spirit  copies  the  Stuttgart 
resolution,  that  Asiaic  immigration  into 
this  country  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  at  the  present  time  is  a  mass 
importation  of  labor  by  the  capitalist 
class  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist 
class  and  against  the  working  class. 
(Applause.)  And  those  of  you  who 
agree  with  me  on  that  proposition  and 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  majority  re¬ 
port  have  your  opportunity  to  vote 
with  me.  I  think  you  will  be  for  the 
minority;  I  think  you  should  be  for 
the  minority,  but  I  have  desired  and  do 
desire  to  see  a  definite  declaration  upon 
that  question,  and  for  that  reason  I 
asked  that  I  be  allowed  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  not  five  minutes,  and  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  I  stated  before,  I  absolutely 
refused  to  yield  those  five  minutes 
when  it  was  demanded  in  the  way  it 
was. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT  (N.  Y.) :  Before 
proceeding  I  want  to  ask  the  seconders 
of  my  motion  or  substitute  whether 
they  will  consent  to  the  substitution 
of  the  worck  “importation”  for  “immi¬ 
gration”  in  the  phrase  “the  mass  im¬ 
migration  of  workers  from  foreign 
countries,”  so  that  it  shall  read  “the 
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mass  importation  of  workers  from  for¬ 
eign  countries.”  I  hear  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  my  seconders,  and  I  will 
ask  the  congress  to  consider  my  sub¬ 
stitute  with  that  change. 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.):  Now  come 
In  the  last  part  of  the  second  clause. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  I  will  come  to 
l  hat,  Comrade  Morgan.  With  the 
change  it  will  read  as  follows,  and  I 
will  read  the  entire  substitute  to  you 
now  in  its  final  wording:  “The  Social¬ 
ist  Party  of  the  United  States  favors 
all  legislative  measures  tending  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  immigration  of  strike  breakers 
and  contract  laborers  and  the  mass  im¬ 
portation  of  workers  from  foreign 
countries  brought  about  by  the  em¬ 
ploying  glasses  fc^r  the  purpose  of  weak¬ 
ening  the  organization  of  American 
labor  and  lowering  the  standard  of  life 
of  American  workers.  The  party  is 
opposed  to  the  exclusion  of  any  im¬ 
migrants  on  account  of  their  race  or 
nationality,  and  demands  that  the 
United  States  be  at  all  times  main- 
lained  as  a  free  asylum  for  all  men  and 
women  persecuted  in  their  countries 
on  account  of  their  politics,  religion 
or  race.” 

Now,  comrades,  I  am  not  going  to 
make  any  argument  in  support  of  the 
substitute  at  this  time.  The  only  ob¬ 
ject  in  my  taking  the  floor  at  this  time 
was  to  clear  up  my  position  and  to 
remove  certain  misunderstandings.  I 
will  say  to  you  now,  lest  it  be  mis¬ 
interpreted  later  on,  that  I  intend  by 
this  substitute  to  lay  before  you  the 
substance  of  the  Stuttgart  resolution; 
that  this  substitute  is  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  meaning  anything  else  but 
what  the  Stuttgart  resolution  has  ex¬ 
pressly  declared.  And  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
wording  of  it  is  bodily  taken  from  the 
Stuttgart  resolution.  The  International 
Socialist  Congress  recognizes  all  three 
classes  of  exclusion  which  we  embody 
in  this  substitute;  first,  strike  breakers; 
second,  contract  laborers;  third,  mass 
importation  of  foreign  workers  brought 
about  by  employers  of  labor  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  American  labor  or  lowering 
the  standard  of  life..  And  I  will  call 
your  attention .  to  the  fact  that  the 
second  clause  is  as  broad  as  we  can 
make  it,  Comrade  Morgan  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  If  it  consisted 
merely  of  the  last  clause  demanding 
l  hat  the  United  States  be  maintained 
as  an  asylum  for  those  persecuted  at 


home,  his  criticism  might  have  been 
justified.  But  Comrade  Morgan  ought 
to  read  the  preceding  clause,  which  says 
that  the  party  is  opposed  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  any  immigrants  on  account 
of  their  race  or  nationality.  Now,  you 
cannot  make  it  broader. 

I  do  not  consider  that  this  question 
before  us  is  of  such  tremendous  im¬ 
portance,  overshadowing  everything 
else  before  us.  It  is  of  tremendous  in¬ 
terest,  but  not  of  tremendous  import¬ 
ance.  I  think  at  the  same  time  that 
no  matter  what  resolution  we  adopt 
today,  the  lines  and  issues  should  be 
drawn  clearly  and  the  vote  should  be 
taken  accordingly.  And  I  repeat  again 
that  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  vote  un¬ 
der  a  misapprehension.  Some  comrades, 
and  very  good  friends  of  mine,  too, 
made  the  charge  openly  that  this  sub¬ 
stitute  is  a  cover,  a  respectable  cover 
for  the  majority  report.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  who  brought  in 
that  report  do  not  think  so,  and  if 
there  is  any  one  who  can  so  unnat- 
uarally  construe  it,  I  want  to  repeat 
and  reiterate  now  that  if  this  sub¬ 
stitute  is  adopted  it  is  one  opposed  to 
the  majority  report. 

Now,  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  Comrade  Lee’s  amendment.  I 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  author 
of  the  amendment.  Comrade  Lee  him¬ 
self  is  a  very  warm  personal  friend  of 
mine,  but  I  will  vote  against  his 
amendment,  and  I  think  his  amend¬ 
ment  would  absolutely  defeat  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  substitute.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  majority  report  because  I 
think  it  is  wrong  in  principle — the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Asiatic  races  as  races.  True 
enough,  they  say  they  are  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  not  as  races  per  se, ••  but  they 
go  on  and  describe  the  reasons  why 
they  should  be  excluded,  and  those 
reasons  are  reasons  describing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  certain  race  as  a  race  and 
nothing  else. 

I  am  opposed  to  Comrade  Spargo’s 
minority  report,  although  again  I  re¬ 
peat  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  Com¬ 
rade  Spargo.  But  I  am  very  violently 
opposed  to  his  minority  report,  for  it 
stands  for  the  principle  of  exclusion 
of  races.  No  matter  how  well  Com¬ 
rade  Spargo  argues  to  the  contrary, 
his  resolution  says  in  distinct  terms 
not  capable  of  misunderstanding,  “We 
cannot  agree  that  such  exclusion,  if 
determined  upon,  would  be  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  principle  of  proletarian 
solidarity.”  And  further,  “We  affirm, 
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in  opposition  to  this  declaration,  that 
the  central,  fundamental  principle  of 
Socialism  is  the  class  struggle,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Socialist 
movement  to  fight  the.  battle  of  the 
working  class  for  higher  standards  of 
living,  and  to  protect  at  all  costs  the 
measure  of  civilization  we  have  at¬ 
tained,  against  the  capitalist  forces 
which  menace  it.”  And  those  forces 
are  specifically  stated  as  being,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  being,  certain  races.  Now,  I  say 
his  position  may  be  sound,  but  in  prin¬ 
ciple  it  is  the  position  of  the  majority. 
It  is  absolutely  the  same  except  that 
Comrade  Spargo  makes  the  same  gra¬ 
tuitous  additional  statement  that  to¬ 
day  there  is  no  occasion  for  applying 
that  principle.  Therefore,  I  say  that 
those  standing  against  the  exclusion  of 
races  have  no  alternative  other  than 
the  substitute  before  them. 

Now,  comrades,  I  will  say  to  you 
frankly  that  there  was  a  time  wfien  I 
took  Comrade  Untermann’s  position 
on  the  subject.  But  I  was  taught  dif¬ 
ferently  at  the  .  last  international  con¬ 
gress.  I  there,  after  a  full  debate,  be¬ 
ing  overruled  practically  by  every  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  pledged  solemnly 
that  I  would  hereafter  defend  the  in¬ 
ternational  position,  and  it  is  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  that  pledge  and  in  abso¬ 
lute  good  faith,  I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  this  substitute  is  offered 
before  you  today.  (Applause.) 

Now,  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  specific 
enough.  Perhaps  it  is  not,  but  that  is 
a  merit  rather  than  a  demerit,  and 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  it. 
We  are  not  called  upon  today  to  ap¬ 
ply  our  principles,  our  views  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  direct,  practical  manner  to 
any  specific  state  of  facts;  we  are 
asked  for  a  declaration  of  principles. 

Our  non-English  speaking  immi¬ 
grants,  one-fourth  of  our  membership, 
with  thousands  and  thousands  still  to 
be  organized,  ask  us,  “How  do  you 
stand  on  the  question  of  immigration?” 
Organized  labor  asks  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  You  answer,  not  by  a  reference 
for  further  study,  but  you  answer  in 
the  words  of  the  substitute  as  follows: 
“We  will  protect  the  working  class  in 
their  class  struggle,  but  we  will  not  at 
any  time  engage  in  a  race  struggle.” 
(Applause.) 

COM.  SPARGO:  I  said  yesterday 
that.it  did  not  seem  to  me  worth  while 
to  discuss  a  question  of  this  magnitude 
by  referring  to  incidental  and  possibly 
accidental  cases  which  one  might  have 


gleaned  in  his  study.  I  am  still  of 
that  opinion.  You  can  tell  me  that 
here  in  some  specific  battle  the  white 
worker  has  been  less  of  a  fighter  than 
the  yellow  worker.  You  can  possibly 
quote  instances  similar  with  reference 
to  the  conflict  between  the  black 
worker  and  the  white  worker.  And 
when  you  have  done  it  all  you  have 
not  proved  anything  at  all. 

I  am,  however,,  tempted  at  this  very 
beginning  to  remind  the  comrades  here 
that  although  the  immigration  problem 
is  uniquely  an  American  problem,  that 
it  is  still  not  exclusively  a  problem 
belonging  to  this  nation.  It  is  but 
recently  that  in  Hawaii  there  was  a 
tremendous  strike  upon  the  sugar  plan¬ 
tations.  That  strike  in  Hawaii,  part  of 
that  class  struggle  to  which  we  pledge 
ourselves,  was  led  and  organized  and 
carried  on  by  Japanese  workers,  and 
the  result  of  that  conflict  in  Hawaii  ha9 
been  that  Mr.  Houghton,  the  largest 
capitalist  in  Honolulu,  came  direct 
from  Honolulu  and  was  interviewed  by 
the  press  of  the  country  and  gave  out 
this  statement:  “The  only  menace  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  Hawaii  is  the 
trouble  made  by  the  Japanese,  in  their 
labor  organizations.  The  time  has 
come,”  he  said,  “when  in  the  interest 
of  the  peaceful  development  of  Hawaii 
we  must  send  back  every  Jap  and  put 
a  white  man  in  his  place.”  And  that 
interview,  that  statement  by .  Mr. 
Houghton,  given  to  the  Baltimore 
American  and  given  to  other  large 
newspapers  of  the  country,  is  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  today  of  the  at¬ 
titude  of  capital  in  that  section  upon 
this  question  of  immigration.  They 
too  have  an  immigration  problem,  but 
they  want  to  send  back  the  Jap  because 
he  is  too  good  a  fighter  for  his  class, 
and  they  want  to  import  the  white  man 
because  he  will  not  fight  at  all. 

Now  then,  we  have  been  asked  to 
discuss  the  question  without  oratorical 
flights.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  hold  in,  in  my  state¬ 
ment  of  my  own  case,  but  so  far  as  I 
can  do  so  I  shall  without  passion  ask 
you  to  consider  as  well  as  we  may  in 
the  time  at  our  disposal  each  of  the 
propositions  at  present  before  this 
congress.  And  for  reasons  of  per¬ 
sonal  convenience  only  I  ask  first  your 
attention  to  the  amendment  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute  offered  by  Comrade  Lee.  I  do 
not  think  much  can  be  said  in  a  Social¬ 
ist  congress  in  support  of  that  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  substitute.  It  was  not 
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merely  a  confirmation  of  the  practical 
.illitude  taken  upon  the  question  by  the 
majority.  It  was  far  more  than  that, 
l;ir  more  of  a  menace  to  the  working 
class  of  every  country. 

Comrade  Lee’s  position  logically,  as 
I  grant,  excludes  the  question  of  race, 
lie  places  it  entirely  upon  the  basis  of 
economic  competition.  It  is  because  of 
l lie  economic  competition  that  Com¬ 
rade  Lee  would  exclude  them,  and  I 
ay  to  you,  Comrade  Lee,  your  dis- 
rrtation  upon  logic  yesterday  was,  I 
have  no  doubt,  very  helpful,  but  the 
question  before  us  is  not  one  of  logic; 
we  care  not  here  to  write,  text  books 
upon  logic,  nor  to  listen  to  learned  dis- 
. citations  upon  logic.  I  ask  you  to 
face  the  fact,. 

Not  that  I  taunt  you  with  being  il¬ 
logical;  I  taunt  you  rather  with  having 
first  laid  down  your  principle  and  then 
'aid,  “That  principle  being  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  our  workers  being  menaced  by 
alien  competition,  we  must  protect  that 
slandard  of  living,”  and  then,  instead 
of  beginning  to  protect  that  standard 
of  living  by  excluding  the  people  most 
dangerous  in  the  economic  field,  you 
exclude  the,  people,  of  all  who  come 
lo  this  shore,  the  least  dangerous  to 
our  standard  of  living.  And  I  say  to 
you,  comrades  ©f  the- foreign  national¬ 
ities,  don’t  you  mistake  the  fact  that 
if  that  amendment  to  the  substitute  is 
adopted  here  today  it  is  but  a  thinly 
veiled  attack  upon  you  and  upon  the 
races  that  you  represent.  (Applause.) 

Comrade  Lee  reaches  the  race  ques¬ 
tion  by  a  circuitous  route.  He  says  he 
does  not  exclude  the  Jap  as  a  Jap,  he 
excludes  him  because  of  his  “menace  to 
our  standard  of  living,”  and  he  is  at¬ 
tacking  the,  Jap  for  a  very  slight  com¬ 
petition,  if  any  at  all,  and  leaving  un¬ 
touched  the  races  which  do  more  or 
less  seriously  enter  into  it. 

f  take  Comrade  Hillquit’s  substitute, 
and  I  say  to  you  frankly  that  if  there 
had  been  an  opportunity  to  do  so  I  am 
satisfied  that  possibly  Comrade  Hill- 
quit  and  myself  could  have  agreed.  But 
the  substitute  as  it  stands  before  you  is 
not,  Comrade  Hillquit  to  the,  contrary 
notwithstanding — at  any  rate,  in  my 
judgment  it  is  not  a  confirmation  of 
1  he  essentials  of  the  Stuttgart  resolu- 
lion.  If  you  accept  Comrade  Hillquit’s 
substitute  you  are  not  accepting  the 
Sluttgart  resolution.  He  has  taken  the 
Stuttgart  resolution  and  has  emascu¬ 
lated  it;  he  has  boiled  it  down  until  it 


comes  to  us  as  a  very  much  attenuated 
thing.  And  what  is  it  that  he  has  left 
out  of  the  Stuttgart  resolution  which  I 
believe  to  be  most  vital?  Why,  the 
program  in  that  resolution,  the  con¬ 
structive  side  of  that  program,  saying 
to  the  workers  of  the  world,  “Here  and 
now,  at  this  time  and  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  that  we  can  forecast,  exclusion  is 
not  the  remedy.  Go  and  organize.  If 
you  fear  foreign  competition,  if  you 
fear  that  your  standards  of  life  are 
to  be  lowered,  then  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  municipal 
and  national  reform,  to  carry  it  out 
through  measures  protecting  the  public 
health.”  In  other  words,  instead  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  that  which  all  of  us  say  we 
would  consent  to  as  a  last  resort,  Com¬ 
rade  Hillquit  accepts  merely  a  declara¬ 
tion  which  means  that  we  shall  sit 
down  and  do  nothing  at  all. 

There  is  an  issue  between  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  minority  reports.  The  ma¬ 
jority  report,  as  you  know,  takes  this 
position:  In  its  practical  outcome  it 
pledges  the  American  Socialists  here 
and  now  to  proceed  with  the  advocacy 
of  Asiatic  exclusion;  here  and  now  it 
pledges  American  Socialists  to.  Asiatic 
exclusion.  It  specifically  in  its  text 
repudiates  the  idea,  repudiates  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  it  is  based  upon  race 
hatred.  And  the  argument  for  it  in 
the  main  has  not  been  an  argument 
upon  a  race  basis  on  its  face.  Most  of 
the  delegates  have  argued  that  the  Jap 
is  a  menace  to  our  standards  of  living. 
Other  of  the  delegates  speaking  for  the 
majority  report  have  frankly  confessed 
that  that  in  their  judgment  is  not  the 
fact,  and  that  in  the  last  analysis  their 
position  was  one  of  racial  antagonism 
and  antipathy.  The  text  of  the  majority 
report  says  that  it  is  not  race  discrim¬ 
ination,  but  the  argument  for  the  re¬ 
port  says  it  is  not  merely  race,  it  is 
race  plus  environment,  and  not  even 
the  dialetical  skill  of  my  good  Com¬ 
rade  Untermann  will,  I  think,  be  able 
to  make  clear  to  you  how  you  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  and  differentiate  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  race.  The  environment  of 
a  race  is  part  of  that  race  life,  and  you 
cannot  get  away  from  it. 

Now,  that  is  my  position  here,  very 
briefly  stated,  in  opposition  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  report.  I  am  satisfied  with 
everything  in  that  Stuttgart  resolution 
except  this:  that  it  enacts  a  thing  bind¬ 
ing  upon  Socialists  for  all  time,  that  if 
ever  it  became  necessary  to  exclude  a 
race — not  the  Japs  particularly — if  it 
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ever  became  necessary  to  exclude  any 
race,  you  should  be  betraying  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement  by  so  doing. 

I  cannot  accept  that  as  a  matter  of 
Socialist  theory.  It  may  become  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  practical  de-> 
velopment  of  this  movement,  and  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  an  enactment  like 
that;  and  I  say  as  I  have  said  before, 
from  this  platform  during  this  con¬ 
gress,  if  the  occasion  should  ever  arise 
in  the  life  of  this  nation  when  it  became 
necessary,  then,  having  tried  every 
other  method — and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  until  every  other  method  had 
been  tried — then  quite  regretfully  I 
should  have  to  say,  sad  as  the  case  is, 
it  must  be  so,  and  though  it  were  my 
blood  brother  I  should  have  to  vote  to 
exclude  him.  Now,  that  is  the  differ¬ 
ence,  which  is  not  an  unessential  differ¬ 
ence,  as  represented  by  some  of  the 
speakers.  I  do  not  know  whether,  if 
ever  at  all,  such  an  occasion  will  arise.. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  arise  in 
the  lifetime  of  any  Socialist  here  pres¬ 
ent.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
shall  have  such  a  problem  upon  our 
hands. 

The  majority  says  the  problem  is 
here  now.  I  say  the  problem  is  not 
here  now.  The  majority  says  we  must 
forthwith  exclude  the  Asiatic,  and  I 
say  that  here  and  now  we  need  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  Asiatic;  we  need  not  exclude 
the  Greek,  the  Russian,  the  Slav;  we 
need  not  exclude  any  single  worker 
from  any  part  of  the  world  who  comes 
of  his  own  volition  as  a  free  man.  If 
they  say  that  that  is  a  slight  difference 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
they  are.  welcome  to  use  language  as 
carelessly  as  that  if  they  will. 

I  shall  from  this  point  proceed  to 
substantiate,  so  far  as  I  may,  my  con¬ 
tention  that  there  is  not  now  such  a 
problem  nor  such  a  necessity.  But  in 
passing  let  me  say  that  I  have  listened 
in  this  congress  with  deep  heart  pangs 
to  many  of  the  speeches  that  have  been 
made.  If  they  had  been  made  in  a 
Democratic  convention  I  should  have 
hissed  them  as  being  unworthy.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

I  stand  with  Comrade  London,  pro¬ 
testing  that  we  need  not  here  and  now 
violate  the  decalogue.  We  are  not 
driven  to  that  extreme.  If  it  comes 
to  a  point  where  I  must  kill  my  brother 
in  order  to  live,  I  shall  kill  my  brother 
to  live,  but  I  am  not  going  out  of  my 
way  tc  kill  my  brother.  And  that 


decalogue,  as  Comrade  London  called 
it,  is  an  international  one;  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  world  brotherhood  is  not  to  me 
merely  a  phrase,  comrades. 

I  heard  my  Comrade  Hunter — and  I 
heard  flfim  with  surprise,  heard  him 
with  indignation,  heard  him  with  sor¬ 
row  for  his  own  sake — call  all  senti¬ 
ment  about  internationalism,  about 
world  brotherhood,  mere  bosh  for  the 
protection  of  capitalism.  (Applause,) 
Do  you  believe  that  when  we  go  out 
into  the  world  proclaiming  interna¬ 
tional  solidarity  that  the  capitalist  class 
dances  with  joy?  Not  at  all.  Wher¬ 
ever  that  word  “internationalism”  is 
spoken  capitalism  trembles  and  feels 
the,  approach  of  its  doom.  Do  you  an¬ 
ticipate  that  when  you  sang  the  “Red 
Flag”  last  night  it  was  an  expression 
of  mere  bosh  and  that  the  capitalists 
of  Chicago  were  inspiring  your  music? 
Do  you  think  that  the  capitalists  of  this 
country  are  going  to  teach  our  children 
to  sing  the  “Red  Flag,”  and  the  “In¬ 
ternational?”  Not  upon  your  life,  com¬ 
rades,  not  upon  your  life.  (Applause.) 

And  Comrade  Gaylord — no,  I  will 
not  follow  Comrade  Gaylord  to  that 
depth.  There  was  not  in  Comrade 
Gaylord’s  speech  a  word  that  was  in 
any  sense  at  all  an  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  the.  international  Socialist 
movement.  (Applause.) 

Now,  let  us  go  back  to  the  problem 
we  have.  M'uch  has  been  said  of  the 
Japs,  and  the  official  figures  may  be 
disputed.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
permit  you  to  dispute  them.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  that  you  should  treble 
the  figures  to  account  for  any  dis¬ 
crepancy  if  you  please.  Multiply  them 
ten  times  if  you  will,  and  what  do  they 
amount  to?  Last  year  there,  were  3,275 
Japs,  just  enough  to  make  a  township 
out  upon  the  prairie,  just  enough  to 
be  lost  in  the  shuffle  in  this  great  city 
of  Chicago.  Multiply  the  number  ten 
times,  Comrade  Gaylord,  and  you  have 
got  just  enough  to  elect  a  dog  catcher 
even  in  Milwaukee.  (Laughter.) 

And  then  we  are  told  that  the  Korean 
is  a  real  menace.  It  is  not  actually  the 
Jap,  it  is  the  Korean.  Eleven  Koreans 
came  into  the  United  States  last  year. 
(Laughter.J  Multiply  the  eleven  of  the 
official  statistics  a  thousand  times,  and, 
the  Korean  problem  does  not  exist  yet, 
my  comrades. 

The  Hindoo,  337  of  him  are  reported. 
Suppose  you  multiply  it  ten  times,  and 
you  have  not  got  a  problem  yet.  All 
your  oriental  laborers  heaped  together 
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nude  5,464  men.  Multiply  that  five 
limes,  ten  times,  twenty  times,  or  one 
hundred  times,  and  where  are  you  then? 
1 1  is  still,  in  this  nation  of  ninety  mil¬ 
iums,  it  is  still  in  this  great  crucible, 
even  if  you  admit  that  it  is  all  dross, 
il  is  a  very  tiny  bit  of  dross  in  that 
neat  crucible  of  ninety  millions. 

I  stand  here  upon  this  basis,  com¬ 
mies.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  what  I 
will  do  in  the  great  Kalends.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  what  position  I  would 
Like  when  the  situation  confronts  us. 
Ibit  here  and  now  there  is  no  Asiatic 
problem  before  the  American  people. 
U  regards  the  Asiatics,  let  'us  see. 
There  were  165,248  that  came  from 
•outhern  Italy  alone.  There  were  77,- 
S()5  Poles.  These  are  only  some  of  the 
liqures.  You  of  the  western  slope,  you 
who  say  you  represent  the  western 
lope,  let  me  say  that  California,  by  a 
Lite,  referendum,  repudiated  your  po- 
i t  ion  two  years  ago,  Comrade  May¬ 
nard.  You  say  you  represent  the  Pa- 
•  i lie  slope,  and  the  telegram  read  here 
from  Portland,  says  that  your  poor, 
broken  down  blanket  stiff  welcomes  the 
lap  and  will  not  exclude  him.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  You  who  say  you  represent 
I  lie  Pacific  slope,  you  have  painted  up 
a  picture  terrible  in  its  blackness,  but 
il  does  not  begin  to  compare,  with  the 
picture  your  own  supporters  have 
drawn  of  the  conditions  from  Southern 
I  Laly. 

'The  significant  thing  in  the  whole 
debate  has  been  that  the  people  who 
have  spoken  for  Asiatic  exclusion  have 
mainly  argued  for  the  exclusion  of  im¬ 
migrants  from  every  nation.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  When  Comrade  Hunter  pic- 
lured  his  tragic  experiences  in  the 
Stock  Yards  as  a  settlement  and  asso¬ 
ciate  worker  in  the  City  of  Chicago, 
Ik*  was  not  picturing  the  menace  of  the 
lap,  he  was  picturing  the  menace  of 
I  he  Slav,  the  menace  of  the  Italian, 
the  menace  of  the  Croatian;  not  the 
menace  of  the  Orient,  but  the  menace 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  That  is  the 
■•filiation,  comrades.  (Applause.) 

Now,  listen;  we  are  told  that  there 
is  another  reason;  it  is  because  the' 
Japanese  civilization  is  so  much  lower 
Ilian  ours,  and  Japanese  morals,  if  you 
please,  have  been  arraigned  in  a  So¬ 
cialist  congress  in  Chicago,  of  all  places 
m  the  world.  (Laughter.)  Japan, 
they  say,  is  centuries  behind,  centuries 
behind  in  its  industrial  development, 
but,  comrades,  that  is  not  true.  Japan 
and  China  are  centuries  behind  the  in¬ 


dustrial  development  of  the  United 
States,  I  grant  you.  They  are  not  cen¬ 
turies  behind  the  capitalist  development 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Steppe  or  Sicily,  or  the  other 
places  from  which  we  are  drawing  the 
vast  proportion  of  our  immigrant  popu¬ 
lation  of  today.  (Applause.) 

Let  us  state  the  facts.  If  you  tell 
me  that  Japan’s  civilization  is  lower 
than  ours,  if  you  tell  me  that  they  are 
lower  in  that  upward  climb  from  beast 
to  brother,  I  tell  you  no.  And  I  poini 
you  to  the  fact  that  even  America, 
when  she  wants  to  understand  progress 
in  modern  hygiene,  in  modern  medicine, 
in  modern  surgery,  she  sends  her  best 
men  to  study  from  the  despised  Japs. 
Take  the.  death  rate  of  the  Japanese 
soldiers  in  the  great  conflicts  with 
China  and  Russia.  Take  the  death  rate 
of  the  American  soldiers  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Take  the  reports  preoared  by 
the  experts.  Take,  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  Imperial  government  upon  all 
questions  of  hygiene  and  progress,  and 
then  tell  me,  if  you  dare,  that  boss- 
ridden,  corrupt,  ignorant  Chicago  is 
one  whit  more  advanced  than  Tokio  in 
Japan.  (Applause.)  I  repeat,  com¬ 
rades,  you  may  claim  if  you  will  in  the 
face  of  the  facts  that  Japanese  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  progress  in  the  humanities  has 
been  less  than  ours;  but  when  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  me  that  Japan  is  cen¬ 
turies  behind  these  other  nations  that 
you  fear,  I  tell  you  it  is  not  true.  Come 
with  me,  if  you  can,  in  imagination  to 
Tokio  in  Japan,  and  you  will  find  right 
there  in  that  great  important  Japanese 
center  a  Japanese  plant  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  made  by  Japanese  labor 
and  carried  on  by  Japanese  labor.  Go 
with  me  to  the  inland  sea  of  Japan,  and 
what  will  you  find?  A  great  plant  of 
the  Standard  Oil,  one  of  its  finest 
plants  in  the  world,  built  from  Amer¬ 
ican  pressed  steel,  but  you  will  find 
another  plant  being  raised,  built  from 
pressed  steel  made  in  Japan  and  not  in 
America.  Go  with  me,  if  you  will,  700 
miles  south  of  Pekin  to  Hankou,  and 
there  you  will  find  a  great  steel  plant 
employing  a  total  of  20,000  men  who 
are  going  to  meet  you  in  the  labor 
markets  of  the  world,  no  matter  what 
you  say.  You  can  draw  laws  against 
the  men  and  keep  them  out.  You  can 
put  policemen  at  every  linear  yard  of 
your  boundary  line,  but  you  cannot 
build  a  wall  high  enough  that  will  keep 
the  products  out  of  the  labor  markets 
of  the  world.  (Applause.) 
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Ah,  has  capitalism  touched  China? 
Yes,  and  capitalism  touches  everywhere 
in  this  vast  earth  of  ours. 

Comrades,  I  must  pause  from  this 
argument,  to  ask  you  to  think  of  the 
gigantic  consequences  of  the  adoption 
of  the  majority  report.  This  question 
comes  before  us  as  a  party.  We  of  the 
Socialist  Party  who  are  feeling  its 
pulse,  knowing  that  we  live  in  a  nation 
with  a  foreign  speaking  proletariat, 
knowing  that  if  ever  the  battle  of  labor 
is  to  be  won  in  this  country  it  must  be 
won  by  the  foreign  speaking  immi¬ 
grants- — (applause) — we  have  known 
that  their  hearts  are  quickened,  we 
have  known  that  they  have  been  un¬ 
easy,  we  have  felt  in  our  foreign  speak¬ 
ing  organizations  the  fear  of  what 
would  happen  tomorrow  if  you  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  drive  the  entering  wedge  to¬ 
day.  And  I  tell  you,  if  you  want  to 
bankrupt  certainly  Socialism  in  Amer- 
ica  you  can  do  it  by  adopting  the  ma¬ 
jority  report.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say 
that  I  am  old-fashioned.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  that  I  still  stand  by  old 
watchwords,  by  old  ties,  by  old  sen¬ 
timents.  Socialism  is,  after  all,  Com¬ 
rade  Gaylord,  something  more  than 
the  electing  of  mayors  or  aldermen. 
If  I.  wanted  office,  if  I  wanted  to  barter 
Socialism  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  I 
would  get  a  bigger  mess  of  pottage 
than  that.  If  you  want  to  elect  mayors 
only,  you  can  do  it.  If  you  want  to 
elect  governors  only,  you  can  do  it.  I 
say  to  you  that  while  it  may  be  true 
that  my  great-great-grandchildren  may 
be  forced  to  the  necessity  of  raising 
their  hands  against  the  hands  of  their 
brothers,  for  myself  I  will  not.  You 
can  tell  me  it  is  bosh  if  you  will.  You 
can  say  that  the  capitalists  want  it  if 
you  will.  But  I  know  better,  and  I 
know  that  the  heart  of  this  Socialist 
movement  is  that  red  bond  of  human 
blood  and  common  aspiration  that 
binds  me  to  my  brother  in  this  great 
world  struggle.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  UNTERMANN  (Calif.):  Be¬ 
fore  I  go  to  the  very  meat  of  this 
question,  permit  me  to  take  up  first  the 
side  issues  which  have  been  raised 
upon  the  floor  of  this  congress.  Every 
speaker  of  the  opposition  has  come  to 
this  platform  stating  that  he  liked 
neither  Comrade  Lee’s  substitute  for 
the  substitute  nor  Comrade  Hillquit’s 
substitute,  nor  Comrade  Spargo’s  mi¬ 
nority  report,  nor  the  majority  report, 
and  that  really  they  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  and  did  not  know  any¬ 


thing  about  the  question,  and  yet  they 
argued  for  hours  as  though  they  knew 
the  question.  A  whole  lot  of  them 
came  up  here  and  made  you  believe  wo 
were  opposed  to  the  international 
solidarity  of  the  working  class.  They 
made  you  believe  that  because,  we  do* 
manded  present  day  action  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  international 
solidarity  was  not  possible,  that  there- 
fore  we  were  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  international  solidarity.  What  wo 
said,  was  this:  If  international  solidar* 
ity  js  used  as  a.  phrase  that  helps  the  ' 
capitalist  and  not  the  working  class, 
then  we  are  opposed  to  it. 

Comrade  Fraenckel  of  Chicago  do- 1 
dared  to  you  that  he  was  a  revolution* 
ary  Socialist  and  believed  in  interna-  j 
tional  solidarity,  and  to  prove  how 
revolutionary  a  Socialist  he  was,  and 
how  much  he  loved  solidarity,  he  dc-  I 
dared  that  if  the  majority  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  Socialists  of  this  country 
should  adopt  a  policy  that  worked  to-B 
wards  international  solidarity  in  a  way  I 
that  he  did  not  like,  he  would  try  to  'I 
split  the  Socialist  Party. 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL:  That  is  not  1 
so. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  He  says  that 
is  not  so.  I  refer  to  the  stenographic 
report. 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL:  I  did  not  say 
that.  y 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  Another  t' 

comrade  got  up  here  and  tried  to  mak“  I 
capital  out  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
a  blanket  stiff.  My  friends,  if  any  one  I 
has  been  in  the  abyss,  if  any  one  has  I 
been  through  the  abyss,  it  is  Comrade  1 
Wanhope,  it  is  Comrade  Guy  Miller,  I 
and  it  is  myself.  We  are  not  profess-  ■ 
ors  far  away  from  the  daily  lives  of  i 
the  working  class.  We  have  been  I 
standing  away  down  in  the  abyss,  liv-  » 
mg  the  life  of  the  proletarian.  I  have  fl 
carried  the  blanket  over  twenty  feet  1 
of  snow  on  snowshoes,  and  I  do  not  1 
need  any  pointers  from  Comrade  Tom  | 
Lewis  on  the  life  of  the  blanket  stiff. 

The  comrades  allied  with  the  I.  W.  I 
W.  engineered  their  opposition  very  I 
cleverly.  Just  at  the  right  psycho-  I 
logical  moment  a  telegram  arrived  and  * 
a  little  further  on  you  were  told  all  of  # 
a  sudden  that  a  Socialist  Party  local  ifl 
of  Chinamen  had  been  organized  in  the  J 
cdy  of  San  Francisco,  and  it  was  said  I 
that  th&  I.  W.  W.  represented  the  true  ] 
working  class  movement  and  that  the  I 
Socialists  would  have  to  come  to  them.  I 
Now,  let  me  tell  you  first  a  little  about  I 
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that  Chinese  local  and  about  the  I.  W. 
W.,  since  that  point  has  been  raised. 
We  helped  the  I.  W.  W.  in  its  fight  for 
lice  speech  in  Spokane  and  for  work¬ 
ing  class  power  on  the  coast.  Our 
■  peakers  went  up  and  down  the  coast 
In  collect  money  from  the  American 
rederation  of  Labor  for  the  I.  W.  W., 
because  we  believed  in  the  principle  of 
free  speech  and  because  we  wanted  to 
help  the  I.  W.  W.;  not  because  we 
were  pledged  to  do  it,  but  because  they 
were  working  men  fighting  for  better 
conditions  of  life,  and  so  we  helped 

I  hem.  And  yet  while  our  speakers 
were  collecting  money  and  begging  the 

I I  ade  unions  of  this  country  for  money 
In  help  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  fighters  from 
I  lie  I.  W.  W.  were  on  the  outside  of 
mil*  meetings  and  knocking  our  meet¬ 
ings.  While  they  were  organizing  the 
bogus  Chinese  local  in  San  Francisco 
I  hey  sent  their  fighters  over  to  Local 
<  )akland,  right  across  the  bay,  with  the 

, i vowed  purpose  of  breaking  up  that 
local  and  destroying  the  activity  of  the 
Socialist  Party.  The  Chinese  Local  in 
San  Francisco  is  a  bogus  local  and  will 
decline  just  as  the  activity  of  the  I. 
W.  W.  today  represents  the  activity  of 
.i  declining  and  disintegrating  move¬ 
ment,  just  as  the  Knights  of  Labor 
und  the  S.  L.  P.  did.  The  I.  W.  W. 
lias  not  fulfilled  the  mission  for  which 
il  was  originally  organized.  I  have  the 
profoundest  respect  and  sympathy  for 
many  of  the  comrades  in  that  organ¬ 
ization,  and  so  far  as  the  principle  of 
industrial  unionism  is  concerned,  I 
stand  for  it  thoroughly  in  word  and 
deed.  *But  I  know  that  the  I.  W.  W. 
today  is  a  factor  that  makes  for  the 
disintegration  not  only  of  the  bona 
lid e  labor  movement,  but  also  of  the 
Socialist  Party;  and  if  the  time  should 
come  that  the  present  policy  of  the  I. 
W.  W.  should  become  paramount  in 
the  unions,  it  would  mean  that  the 
whole  working  class  would  advocate 
direct  action  without  political  powei ; 
il  would  mean  a  situation  in  which  the 
man  on  horseback  would  be  the  man 
lo  survive,  and  that  the  vast  mass  of 
(lie  working  people  in  the  United  States 
without  political  power  would  leave  the 
power  of  the  man  on  horseback  on  the 
side  of  the  capitalist  class  and  not  on 
the  side  of  the  working  class.  And 
because  I  am  opposed  to  that,  because 
I  want  to  unite  the  working  class 
politically  and  economically,  therefore 
I  say  to  you  that  I  shall  be  true  to  the 
principle  of  industrial  unionism,  but  the 


I.  W.  W.  can  go  to  hell.  (Applause.) 

Delegate  Meyer  London  was  certain 
that  we  could  not  succeed  in  excluding 
the  Jews,  and  then  he  talked  for  half 
an  hour  in  order  to  convince  you  that 
if  you  adopted  our  exclusion  report  he 
was  afraid  it  would  exclude  the  Jews; 
not  only  that  the  Jews  would  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  but  that  you  would  be  driven 
to  the  logical  conclusion  of  excluding 
all  immigrants;  that  was  his  logic. 

We  have  been  charged  with  toadying 
to  the  Jews  and  to  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor.  My  friends,  what 
does  toadying  mean?  If  I  .  made  a 
compliment  to  somebody  in  a  certain- 
way,  it  was  not  intentional.  I  state 
facts,  and  if  these  facts  happen  to  be 
a  compliment  to  certain  people,  and  if 
those  people  tell  me  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
pliment,  I  cannot  help  it. 

Wc  are  not  toadying  to  the  American 
hedetation  of  Labor.  We  are  scientific 
investigators  charged  by  the  Social¬ 
ist  Party  with  the  analysis  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  problem,  and  we  have  discharged 
our  duty  to  the  Socialist  Party  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  we  knew  how.  If  Gompers  or 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
adopts  a  policy  which  is  in  the  inter- 
est  of  the  working  class,  then  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  will  work  with  them,  no 
matter  if  we,  are  charged  with  toadying 
to  them.  If  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Gompers  and  Mitchell 
advocate  a  policy  which  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  capitalist  class,  we  shall 
oppose  them  uncompromisingly.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

tIlat  *s  what  we  have,  done  here. 
We  have  simply  stated  plainly  that  in 
this  particular  case  of  Asiatic  exclu¬ 
sion  the  interests  of  the  American 
federation  of  Labor  and  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Federation  of  Miners  and  of  th© 
bona  fide  working  class  and  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  interests 
of  the  Socialist  Party  and  of  the  whole 
working  class  of  the  United  States 
coincide,  therefore  we  could  not  take 
any  other  position  than  that  taken  in 
the  majority  report,  because  if  we  did 
not  take  that  position  we  should  be  ad¬ 
vocating  a  policy  which  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

I  have  been  very  much  gratified  by 
the  way  some  of  my  avowed  pupils 
went  after  me.  That  is  precisely  what 
I  had  taught  them,  and  I  am  glad  that 
they  are  an  honor  and  a  credit  to  me, 

I  have  taught  them  to  use  their  brains 
and  not  to  believe  any  man  because  he 
says  it  is  so.  They  differ  with  me,  and 
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I  hope  that  they  will  grant  to  me  the 
same  privilege  of  disagreeing  with  my 
European  masters.  I  have  been  taught 
by  Marx,  Engels  and  Kautsky,  but  it 
is"  now  time  for  the  masters  to  learn 
from  their  pupils. 

Comrade  Spargo  said  that  the  Stutt¬ 
gart  resolution  and  all  of  that  resolu¬ 
tion  is  in  the  minority  report.  Just  to 
show  you  a  few  logical  scraps  which 
were  introduced  here:  They  said  that 
if  we  advocate  oriental  exclusion  we 
might  just  as  well  go  to  the  logical  ex¬ 
treme  and  advocate  a  high  tariff.  In 
other  words,  this  is  the.  logic:  Because 
in  the  matter  of  Asiatic  exclusion  we 
are  opposed  to  the  great  capitalist  class 
who  favor  it,  therefore  in  the  matter  of 
high  tariff  we  should  work  with  the 
great  capitalist  class  whom  it  benefits. 
That  was  the  logic  advanced  to  you 
here.  Asiatic  exclusion  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  working  class.  In 
working  for  Asiatic  exclusion  we  are 
working  against  the  interests  of  the 
great  capitalist  class.  In  working  for 
the  high  tariff  we  should  be  working 
for  the  interest  of  the  great  capitalist 
class,  and  I  think  that  is  a  difference 
which  a  blind  man  can  feel  with  a 
stick. 

Comrade  Spargo  told  you  the  docile 
American  scabbed  against  the  imported 
laborer  and  revolutionary  foreign  So¬ 
cialist.  We  are  dealing  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  can  be  decided  only  by  find¬ 
ing  out  mass  phenomena  and  not  in¬ 
dividual  instances.  Now,  if  he  means 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  foreign 
immigrants  are  more  revolutionary 
than  the  majority  of  the  American 
working  men,  and  that  therefore  the 
majority  of  the.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
are  more  revolutionary  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  foreign  born  and  native 
born  American  citizens — if  he  means 
that,  he  should  have  said  so  plainly, 
and  not  leave  the  question  in  an  il¬ 
logical  condition.  But  he  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  mean  it  because,  it  is  not  the  fact. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  if  you 
exclude  the  Asiatics  from  the  United 
States  and  name  them  specifically,  you 
are  introducing  a  race  issue  and  not  a 
class  issue,  and  you  are  violating  the 
general  principle  of  international  soli¬ 
darity.  In  other  words,  this  is  their 
logic:  If  you  say  to  the  working  men 
during  a  strike  or  any  class  struggle, 
“Stay  away  from  Chicago,”  then  you 
are  fully  in  line  with  the  international 
position  and  are  standing  for  inter¬ 
national  solidarity;  but  if  you  say  to 


certain  races  or  nations  “Stay  away 
from  America,”  then  you  are  violating 
the  principle,  of  international  solidarity. 

Comrade  Kaplan  had  another  argu¬ 
ment.  Lie  wanted  us  to  be  logical. 

He  said  that  if  we  demand  the 
exclusion  of  the  Asiatics,  no  matter 
on  what  ground,  then  we  should  be 
logical,  and  demand  that  the  English¬ 
men  evacuate  India  and  Egypt,  etc, 
That  is  where,  the  devil  has  his  joke. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  Socialists  of 
those  countries  have  been  doing.  They 
have  said  for  a  generation  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government,  “Evacuate  India  and 
give  it  back  to  the  native  Indians; 
evacuate  Egypt  and  give  it  back  to  the 
native  Egyptians.”  And  who  is  going 
around  the  world  today  giving  moral 
precepts  to  other  people?  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  And  what  does  he  say 
about  Egypt  to  the  Egyptians?  He 
said  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  be 
under  English  rule.  And  we.  say  no,  I 
the  Englishmen  ought  to  get  out.  And  l 
so  has  the  German  Socialist  Party  said, 
“Get  out  of  Manchuria  and  give  Man-  j 
churia  back  to  the  Manchurians;  get 
out.  of  Africa  and  give  it  back  to  the 
natives.”  And  for  that  reason  we  say, 
“Get  out  of  America  and  give  it  back 
to  the  Americans.”  (Applause.) 

A  DELEGATE:  Who  are  the 
Americans? 

DEL.  UNTERMANN  (Calif.):  Who  i 
are  the  Americans,  they  want  to  know.  I 
They  are  the  people  who  live  here  and  i 
in  other  states,  the  people,  who  have 
built  up  this  nation  for  a  better  chance 
in  the  struggle  of  life.  Are  we  going 
to  give  'up  the  splendid  fight  our  fore-  ' 
fathers  made  and  voluntarily  permit 
strangers  to  come  and  take  away  our 
bread?  Is  this  the  time  for  splitting 
hairs  about  a  question  of  who  are 
Americans,  a  question  that  is  abso-  i 
lutely  as  hard  to  decide  as  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Who  is  a  Democrat? 

Now,  we  come  to  the  real  meat  of 
this  question.  It  has  been  said  that 
either  we  must  stand  absolutely  for 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  immigrants, 
or  if  we  believe  in  race  exclusion  we 
should  definitely  say  so.  And  again, 
others  have  said  that  we  do  say  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  race  exclusion.  In  other 
words,  one  set  has  one-sidedly  empha- 
sized  the  economic  side,  another  the 
race  side,  and^whatever  argument  you 
can  make  on  fither  side  you  must  ap-  ’ 
ply  logically  to  all  people.  That  is 
perfectly  true,  and  no  one  has  said  that 
more  clearly  than  the  majority.  But 
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they  have  not  met  the  main  argument 
nf  the  majority. 

Comrade  Spargo  says  we  cannot  de¬ 
tach  race  from  environment,  and  he 
would  make  you  believe  that  it  is  the 
position  of  the  majority  that  we  are 
trying  to  detach  race  from  environ¬ 
ment.  What  we  have  said  is  that  you 
ran  not  detach  race  from  environment, 
hut  we  have  shown  how  great  are  the 
differences  between  the  environments 
of  the  Asiatics  and  Japanese  and  those 
of  the  Sicilians  and  Europeans  and 
Greeks.  My  friends,  he  has  not  lived 
in  China.  The  few  facts  which  he  has 
quoted  to  you  here  about  Chinese  civil¬ 
ization  were  taken  from  books.  But  I 
have  more  to  show.  I  have  been  in 
<  hina  and  have  lived  and  worked  there, 
and  we  know  that  the  Chinese  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  more  than  a  thousand  years 
behind  ours;  that  India  still  has  its 
village  communes,  a  primitive  stage  of 
communism,  and  not  capitalism;  while 
capitalism  in  Japan  is  practically  today 
no  further  advanced  than  it  was  in 
Kngland  125  to  150  years  ago.  I 
quoted  to  you  the  export  figures  and 
proved  to  you  that  while  China  had 
only  80  cents  per  head  of  exports,  and 
Japan  $8,  the  United  States  have  $1,000 
per  head  of  exports,  showing  the  vast 
industrial  difference  in  development  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries. 

Comrade  Spargo  admits  that  there  is 
an  unemployed  problem,  but  he  says 
the  question  of  Asiatic  immigration  is 
not  very  imminent  today,  and  he 
quoted  to  you  some  figures  to  prove 
that  only  eleven  Koreans  came  to  the 
United  States  and  only  a  few  hundred 
Japanese  and  a  few  thousand  China¬ 
men,  and  he  wanted  you  to  believe  that 
those  figures  were  correct.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  in  California  states 
officially  that  the  Chinamen  are  com¬ 
ing  into  California,  Chinese,  alone,  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  a  week,  smuggled 
across  the  frontier  by  custom  house 
officials  themselves. 

Comrade  Tom  Lewis  wanted  to 
make  3'ou  believe  that  Portland  was 
the.  best  place  in  the  world  to  study 
the  immigration  problem  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos.  I  deny  it.  I  challenge  him  to 
produce  figures  to  prove  that  there  is 
one-tenth  the  Hindoo  immigrant  labor 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  that  we 
have  in  California.  The  telegram  from 
I  hat  Portland  Local  does  not  prove  any- 
thing  at  all  about  the  attitude  of  the 
vast  masses  of  the  working  people  on 
the  coast.  That  is  merely  one  of  those 


little  political  moves  to  influence  you. 
But  even  suppose  Local  Portland  repre¬ 
sented  the  vast  majority  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men  who  understood  this  problem, 
wouldn’t  the  very  telegram  prove  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  before 
the  evidence  was  in?  Wouldn’t  it  sim¬ 
ply  be  another  attempt  to  prejudice  you 
before  you  had  heard  all  the  evidence? 
What  does  it  amount  to?  It  is  pitiful. 

Comrade  Spargo  quoted  against  me 
Comrade  Haywood.  He  said  that 
Comrade  Haywood  was  a  practical 
man,  and  as  a  practical  man  he  could 
prove  that  Haywood  had  said  that  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  could  be  organ¬ 
ized.  My  friends,  we  have  never  de¬ 
nied  that  they  could  be  organized.  We 
do  not  claim  that  they  are  incapable  of 
being  organized.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  they  are  inferior  or  superior 
in  the  matter  of.  organization,  but  a 
question  of  whether  they  can  be  assim¬ 
ilated.  This  problem  of  immigration 
on  the  coast  is  so  imminent  and  so 
pressing  that  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  and  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  and  all  real,  bona  fide 
labor  organizations  are  compelled  to 
fight  for  their  lives  in  order  to  stave 
off  immigration.  The  practical  man 
Haywood  tells  me  that  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  has  been  fighting 
for  a  decade  to  save  itself  from  ruin 
through  this  Asiatic  immigration.  It 
has  not  succeeded  in  organizing  them 
sufficiently  to  prevent  them  breaking 
down  the  organization,  and  he  tells  me 
that  he  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
mass  importation  of  Asiatic  and  Japan¬ 
ese  contract  laborers. 

But  the  majority  report  goes  farther 
than  that.  It  says  that  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  emphasize  merely  contract 
labor,  because  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
the  contract  labor.  Contract  labor  im¬ 
migration  is  certainly  not  the  whole  of 
the  immigration. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  question  of 
race  plus  environment.  Why  should 
we  emphasize  the  race?  Not  as  a  race 
per  se^as  the  report  says;  not  because 
the  Chinaman  has  a  slit  eye  and  a  yel¬ 
low  skin;  not  because  he  wears  a 
blouse  and  a  queue;  but  because,  hav¬ 
ing  lived  in  an  environment  which  is  a 
thousand  years  or  more  behind  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization,  he  has  certain  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  him  less  easily  assimi¬ 
lable  than  even  the  lowest  European 
immigrant.  It  is  far  easier  for  us  to 
organize  the  Sicilian  and  the  Italian 
and  the  Greek  in  the  majority  of  cases 
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than  to  organize  the  Chinese,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Koreans  and  Hindoos,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  and  that  is  all 
we  mean  to  say.  All  the  individual  in¬ 
stances  that  have  been  quoted  prove 
absolutely  nothing,  for  the  only  thing 
I  was  concerned  with  was  the  study 
of  sociology  and  the  observation  of 
mass  phenomena. 

Comrade  Spargo  told  you  that  you 
could  not  find  any  cigars  made  by  scab 
Japanese  cigarmakers,  but  that  the 
American  cigarmakers  scabbed  on  the 
Irish  and  the  Poles  scabbed  on  the 
Americans.  I  challenge  that  statement. 
I  challenge  Comrade  Spargo  to  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  that  there  is  any  Japan¬ 
ese  labor  union  of  cigarmakers  worthy 
the  name  in  California  or  any  other 
Japanese  labor  union  organization 
\vorthy  of  that  name  in  California,  or 
anywhere  on  the  coast.  On  the.  other 
hand,  I  can  produce  figures  and  facts 
which  will  be  corroborated  by  every 
authority  on  this  point.  There  is  one 
set  of  figures  that  are  very  significant, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  cigar¬ 
makers.  There  used  to  be  a  white 
cigarmakers’  union  with  several  thou¬ 
sand  members  in  the  city  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Today  there  are  1,200  Chinese 
cigarmakers  in  San  Francisco,  making 
scab  cigars,  working  twelve  hours  a 
day  for  $1,  and  the  native  American 
cigarmakers’  union  has  dwindled 
away  to  200  members.  There  you 
have  the  evidence  of  the  destruct¬ 
ive  influence  of  Asiatic  immigration 
upon  the  American  labor  unions. 
These  are  facts.  This  is  not  oratory. 
And  we  could  quote  other  facts  just  as 
significant  in  regard  to  other  American 
labor  unions  if  you  want  them,  and 
you  would  find  that  vast  sections  of 
California  are  now  inhabited  by  Japan¬ 
ese  and  no  longer  by  Americans,  and 
they  are  reaching  out  in  every  possible 
wa}'  to  defeat  the  American  labor 
unions. 

I  said  to  you  that  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  time  when  they  would  have 
our  jobs,  and  all  the  oratory  cannot  do 
away  with  that  one  point.  If  it  ever 
should  come,  to  the  question  of  whether 
I  shall  have  employment  or  the  immi¬ 
grants  of  any  other  race,  I  desire  to 
tell  you  that  so  long  as  there  are 
American  labor  unions,  and  so  long  as 
there  is  an  American  Socialist  Party  I 
am  going  to  see  to  it  that  we  shall 
have,  our  jobs  and  not  the  other  fellow; 
and  I  would  not  care  whether  the 


Chinaman  was  a  Socialist  or  not.  We 
must  have  jobs  in  order  to  live. 

It  is  true  that  the  development  of 
capitalism  would  lower  the  standard 
of  living,  even  if  we  had  no  immigra¬ 
tion;  you  could  not  get  away  from 
that.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  capitalist  will  not  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ex¬ 
ploitation,  and  it  would  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  Chinaman  camn 
over  here  or  stayed  over  there,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  withstand  it  any¬ 
how.  But  because  the  capitalist  sys¬ 
tem  lowers  the  standard  of  living  any¬ 
way,  is  that  a  reason  why  we  should 
injure  an  entire  race  and  make  still 
more  unemployed,  intensify  the  unem¬ 
ployed  problem  still  more? 

We  told  you  that  the  admission  of 
those  races  inevitably  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  race  problem  rather  than  a  class 
problem;  that  it  tends  to  overshadow 
the  class  issue.  And  the.  opposition 
told  you,  as  an  answer  to  our  argu¬ 
ment,  that  every  time  a  strike  occurred 
in  which  different  nationalities  were 
concerned,  that  those  different  nation¬ 
alities  herded  together  and  one  race 
of  working  people  fought  against  the 
other,  and  that  in  the  end  even  the  So¬ 
cialists  of  one  nationality  and  the  So¬ 
cialists  of  another  nationality  were 
compelled  to  fight  ®each  other.  And 
yet  they  say  the  race  issue  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it.  I  disagree,  because 
the  herding  together  of  these  men 
proves  that  whenever  they  come  to  a 
clash  in  the  industrial  field,  then  im¬ 
mediately  the  race  issue  springs  to  the 
fore,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  em¬ 
phasized  also  the  race  side  of  that 
question.  Right  there  is  a  decided  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Stuttgart  resolu¬ 
tion  and  us.  The  Stuttgart  resolu¬ 
tion  merely  affirms  that  we  should  op¬ 
pose  the  immigration  of  contract  la¬ 
borers  and  the  importation  of  strike 
breakers.  That  is  not  enough,  because 
it  does  not  emphasize  the  vital  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  environment  of  different 
races.  We  say  there  is  more  differ¬ 
ence  between  us  and  the  Asiatics  and 
Japanese  and  Koreans  and  Hindoos 
than  there  is  between  us  and  strike 
breakers  imported  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  Europe,  and  because 
there  is  more  difference,  therefore  we 
want  that  r^e  difference  emphasized, 
those  very  essential  differences,  at  this 
time,  so  that  we  can  better  prepare  for 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
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I  lie  working  class  and  the  capitalist 
•  lass. 

All  over  the  country  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  organized  and  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  the  power  to  break  down 
I  lie*  labor  unions.  Everywhere  the  cry 
rises  that  the  labor  unions  cannot  with- 
land  the  pressure.  Everywnere  is 
I  here  a  concerted  action  on  the  part 
nf  the  capitalists  to  break  them  down, 
i iid  at  this  very  crucial  moment  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  Socialist  Party  take 
an  attitude  which  will  help  the  capi¬ 
talists  to  break  down  the  unions  still 
more;  and  because  that  is  a  fact,  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

1  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  the  class 
truggle,  in  the,  name  of  all  possible 
present  and  future  international  soli¬ 
darity,  in  the  name  of  everything  that 
makes  for  the  victory  of  the  Socialist 
Tarty  and  the  victory  of  the  working 
class,  to  adopt  the  majority  report. 
(Applause.) 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  after  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  order  had  been  made,  a 
roll  call  was  demanded  and  was  or¬ 
dered  on  Delegate  Lee’s  amendment  to 
i  lie  substitute.  The  roll  call  was  taken 
I  lie  delegates  answering  as  follows' 

Alabama — No:  C.  G.  Hutchisson. 

Arizona — No:  Jos.  D.  Cannon. 

Arkansas — Absent:  Stanley  J.  Clark. 

California — Yes:  W.  Carpenter.  No: 

I.  B.  Osborne,  J.  Stitt  Wilson,  Ernest 
Untermann,  John  H.  Wilde. 

Colorado — No:  W.  P.  Collins,  Mila 
T.  Maynard. 

Connecticut — Yes:  Jasper  McLevy. 
No:  Ella  Reeves  Bloor. 

Florida — No:  C.  C.  Allen. 

Idaho — No:  T.  J.  Coonrod. 

Illinois — No:  G.  T.  Fraenckel,  Robert 
(iiese,  Adolph  Germer,  A.  M.  Lewis, 
T.  J.  Morgan,  A.  W.  Nelson,  G.  A. 
Tcterson,  A.  M.  Simons. 

Indiana — No:  Jas.  Oneal,  S.  M. 
Reynolds. 

Iowa — Yes:  John  M.  Work.  No:  J. 

J.  Jacobsen. 

Kansas — No:  Geo.  D.  Brewer,  Caro¬ 
line  A.  Lowe,  Kate  Richards  O’Hare. 

Kentucky — No:  Walter  Lanfersiek. 

Louisiana — No:  J.  W.  Barnes. 

Maine — No:  Grace  V.  Silver. 

Maryland — Absent:  W.  M.  Coleman. 

Massachusetts — Yes:  Dan  A.  White. 
No:  James  A.  DeBell,  James  F.  Carey, 
Harriet  D’Orsay,  Geo.  E.  Roewer,  Jr.; 
Marion  Craig  Wentworth. 

Michigan — No:  Frank  Aaltonen, 

Henry  Kummerfeld,  J.  Hoogerhyde. 

Minnesota — No:  Morris  Kaplan,  Leo 


Laukki,  Mrs.  Esther  Laukki,  J.  E. 
Nash. 

Missouri — Yes:  E.  T.  Behrens.  No: 
W.  L.  Garver,  W.  W.  McAllister. 
Montana — No:  Geo.  W.  McDermott. 
Nebraska — No:  Clyde  J.  Wright. 
Nevada — No:  W.  H.  Burton. 

New  Hampshire — No:  John  P.  Burke. 
New  Jersey — No:  Max  Fackert,  Geo. 
FI.  Goebel,  Frank  Hubschmitt,  W.  B. 
Killingbeck. 

New  Mexico — No:  C.  B.  Lane. 

New  York — Yes:  Algernon  Lee.  No: 
Jos.  Wanhope,  Morris  Hillquit,  W.  W. 
Passage,  C.  L.  Furman,  H.  Schefer, 
Park  Dills,  Gustave  Strebel,  Frank 
Cassidy. 

North  Dakota — No:  Arthur  Bassett. 
Ohio— No:  E.  E.  Adel,  W.  H.  Miller, 
E.  L.  Schnaidt,  Marguerite,  Prevey, 
John  G.  Willert,  L.  A.  Zitt. 

Oklahoma — No:  Oscar  Ameringer, 
Winnie  E.  Branstetter,  J.  T.  Cumbie, 
G.  W.  Davis. 

Oregon — No:  E.  L.  Cannon,  Tom  J. 
Lewis. 

Pennsylvania — No:  Jos.  E.  Cohen, 
Fred  H.  Merrick,  Thos.  F.  Kennedy, 
Edward  Moore,  Jas.  H.  Maurer,  Robert 
B.  Ringler,  Wm.  Adams. 

Rhode  Island — No:  Fred  Hurst. 
South  Dakota — No:  E.  Francis  At¬ 
wood. 

Tennessee — No:  T.  Ii.  Haines. 
Texas— No:  W.  J.  Bell,  W.  W. 
Buchanan,  P.  G.  Zimmerman. 

Utah — Absent:  W.  Thurston  Brown. 
Washington — No:  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cory, 
W.  H.  Waynick. 

West  Virginia — Absent:  Harold  W. 
Houston. 

Wisconsin — No:  Victor  L.  Berger, 
W.  R.  Gaylord,  Emil  Siedel,  Carl  D. 
Thompson. 

Wyoming — No:  W.  L.  O’Neil,  John 
Heckala. 

Delaware — No:  J.  Frank  Smith. 
Georgia — No:  Paul  Hochscheid. 
Mississippi — No.  S.  W.  Rose. 

North  Carolina — No:  Rufus  J.  Mor¬ 
ton. 

South  Carolina — No:  A.  J.  Royal. 
Virginia — No:  E.  B.  Slatton. 
Summary:  Yeas,  6;  nays,  99;  ab¬ 
sent,  3. 

During  the  roll  call  Delegate  Collins 
desired  to  state  his  reason  for  voting 
no,  but  objection  was  made  by  various 
delegates. 

The  roll  call  resulted  in  six  ayes  and 
99  noes,  so  that  the  amendment  was 
lost. 
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The  question  then  came,  on  the  sub¬ 
stitute  offered  by  Delegate  Hillquit, 
and  a  roll  call  was  taken,  the' delegates 
answering  as  follows: 

Alabama — Yes:  C.  G.  Hutchisson. 
Arizona — No:  Jos.  D.  Cannon. 
Arkansas — Absent:  Stanley  J.  Clark. 
California— No:  W.  Carpenter,  J.  B. 
Osborne,  J.  Stitt  Wilson,  Ernest  Un- 
termann,  John  H.  Wilde. 

Colorado — No:  W.  P.  Collins,  Mila 
T.  Maynard. 

Connecticut  — Yes:  Ella  Reeves 
Bloor,  Jasper  McLevy. 

Florida— No:  C.  C.  Allen. 

Idaho — iNo:  T.  J.  Coonrod. 

Illinois — Yes:  Robert  Giese,  Adolph 
Germer,  A.  M.  Lewis,  A.  W.  Nelson, 
G.  A.  Peterson,  A.  M.  Simons.  No: 
G.  T.  Fraenckel,  T.  J.  Morgan. 

Indiana— Yes:  Jas.  Oneal,  S.  M. 
Reynolds. 

Iowa — Yes:  J.  J.  Jacobsen.  No:  John 
M.  Work. 

Kansas — No:  Geo.  D.  Brewer,  Car¬ 
oline  A.  Lowe,  Kate  Richard  O’Hare. 
Kentucky — No:  Walter  Lanfersiek. 
Louisiana — No:  J.  W.  Barnes. 

Maine — Yes:  Grace  V.  Silver. 
Maryland — Absent:  W.  M.  Coleman. 
Massachusetts — Yes:  James  A.  De- 
Bell,  James  F.  Carey,  Harriet  D’Orsay, 
Geo.  E.  Roewer,  Jr.;  Marion  Craig 
Wentworth,  Dan  A.  White. 

Michigan — No:  Frank  Aaltonen,  J. 
Hoogerhyde.  Yes:  Henry  Kummerfeld. 

Minnesota— Yes:  Leo  Laukki,  Mrs. 
Esther  Laukki,  J.  E.  Nash.  No:  Morris 
Kaplan. 

Missouri— Yes:  E.  T.  Behrens,  W.  L. 
Garver,  W.  W.  McAllister. 

Montana — No:  Geo.  W.  McDermott. 
Nebraska — Yes:  Clyde  J.  Wright. 
Nevada— No:  W.  H.  Burton. 

New  Hampshire — Yes:  John  P. 
Burke. 

New  Jersey— Yes:  Geo.  LI.  Goebel, 
W.  B.  Killingbeck.  No:  Max  Fackert, 
Frank  Hubschmitt. 

New  Mexico— Yes:  C.  B.  Lane. 

New  York — Yes:  Morris  Hijlquit,  W. 
W.  Passage,  H.  S-chefer,  Park  Dills. 
No:  Jos.  Wanhope,  Algernon  Lee,  C. 
L.  Furman,  Gustave  Strebel,  Frank 
Cassidy. 

North  Dakota — Yes:  Arthur  Bassett. 
Ohio — Yes:  E.  E.  Adel,  Marguerite 
Prevey,  L.  A.  Zitt.  iNo:  W.  H.  Miller, 
E.  L.  Schnaidt,  John  G.  Willert. 

Oklahoma— Yes :  Oscar  Ameringer, 
J.  T.  Cumbie.  No:  Winnie  E.  Bran- 
stetter,  G.  W.  Davis. 


Oregon — No:  E.  L.  Cannon,  Tom  J, 
Lewis. 

Pennsylvania — Yes:  Jos.  E.  Cohen, 
Thos.  F.  Kennedy,  Robert  B.  Ringler, 
No:  Fred  H.  Merrick.  Edward  Moore, 
Jas.  H.  Maurer,  Wm.  Adams. 

Rhode  Island — Yes:  Fred  Hurst. 

South  Dakota — No:  E.  Francis  At¬ 
wood. 

Tennessee— No:  T.  H.  Haines. 

Texas— Yes:  W.  W.  Buchanan,  P, 
G.  Zimmerman.  No:  W.  J.  Bell. 

Utah — Absent:  W.  Thurston  Brown, 

Washington — No:  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cory. 
W.  H.  Waynick. 

West  Virginia— Absent:  Harold  W. 
Houston. 

Wisconsin— Yes:  Emil  Siedel.  No: 
Victor  L.  Berger,  W.  R.  Gaylord,  Carl 
D.  Thompson. 

Wyoming— Yes:  John  Heckala.  No; 
W.  L.  O’Neil. 

Delaware— No:  J.  Frank  Smith. 

Georgia — No:  Paul  Hochscheid. 

Mississippi — Yes:  S.  W.  Rose. 

North  Carolina — Yes:  Rufus  J.  Mor¬ 
ton. 

South  Carolina — Yes:  A.  J.  Royal. 

Virginia — No:  E.  B.  Slatton. 

S'ummary :  Yeas,  55;  nays,  50;  ab¬ 
sent,  4. 

The  roll  call  on  Delegate  Hillquit’s 
substitute  resulted  in  a  vote  of  ayes  55, 
noes  50,  and  the  substitute  was  de¬ 
clared  adopted. 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.):  I  move 
that  the  substitute  be  sent  out  to  a 
referendum  vote  with  all  the  decisions 
of  this  congress,  in  order  to  be  bind¬ 
ing.  I  move  to  send  out  also  the  ma¬ 
jority  report.  I  am  willing  that  the 
majority  report  and  minority  report 
and  the  substitute  shall  be  sent  out. 
(Seconded.) 

Delegate  Schnaidt  (Ohio)  argued 
against  the  motion,  and  Delegate 
Berger  withdrew  his  motion. 

Secretary  Barnes  announced  that 
Kimball  Hall,  243  AVabash  Avenue, 
had  been  secured  for  a  night  session. 

DEL.  ZITT  (Ohio):  I  wish  to 
move  that  we  hold  no  evening  session. 
(Seconded.) 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.):  I  wish  to 
amepd  that.  I  move  that  the  evening 
session  begin  this  evening  at  eight 
o’clock,  to  take  up  the  resolutions  and 
different  reports.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  BERGER:  I  have  been  at 
about  tweri|y-se.ven  conventions  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  and  it  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  all  the  foolish  things  and 
all  the  hysterical  things  that  have  ever 
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been  done  were  done  at  night  sessions. 

N  nu  are  tired  out,  and  you  have  been 
tilting  here  listening  closely  to  at! 
kinds  of  arguments,  and  in  the  evening 
we  must  either  rest  or  work  through 
minmittees.  I  am  against  night  ses- 
.ii ms.  It  is  my  experience  also  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  that 
when  you  are  sleepy  you  can  put 
through  almost  anything.  I  ask  you 
I  < »  vote  this  down. 

Delegate  DeBell  stated  that  his  mo¬ 
tion  had  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
lime,  judging  by  the  slow  progress 
made  on  the  immigration  question. 

Delegate  Burke  of  New  Hampshire 
moved  to  amend,  that  the  evening  ses¬ 
sion  begin  at  7  o’clock  instead  of  eight. 

The  motion  that  a  night  session  be 
held  beginning  at  8  o’clock  was  lost. 

Delegate  Lee,  of  the  Committee  on 
l\ (‘solutions,  moved  that  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  be  given  the  floor  to 
report  so  far  as  they  then  can,  im¬ 
mediately  after  action  has  been  taken 
upon  the.  report  of  the  Socialist 
Woman’s  Commitee.  Motion  was  lost. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the 
hall  must  be  cleared  at  5  P.  M.  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
had  paid  down  $25  on  account  of  Kim¬ 
ball  Hall  for  the  evening  session  that 
had  been  ordered. 

EVENING 

The  congress  was  called  to  order  at 
7:30  by  Chairman  Seidel. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  secretary 
states  that  on  the  call  of  the  roll  there 
;ire  seventy-eight  delegates  present.  I 
take  it  that  we  have  a  quorum  present 
under  the.  ordinary  practice.  What  is 
the  sense  of  the  congress? 

DEL.  HILLQUIT  (N.Y.):  I  move 
that 'we  proceed  to  business. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  car¬ 
ried  unanimously. 

DEL.  PREVEY  (Ohio.):  I  have  a 
motion  to  offer.  My  motion  is  to  r e-r 
consider  the  rules  in  regard  to  fifteen 
minute  speeches.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
get  a  second. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  several 
delegates. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  has  been 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  motion 
which  carried  the  rule  on  .the  subject 
of  limiting  speeches  to  fifteen  minutes 
shall  be  reconsidered. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  de¬ 
clared  carried. 

DEL.  PREVEY:  I  move  that  the 


Delegate  Berger  said  that  while  he 
was  opposed  to  night  sessions,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  money  had  been  paid  and 
would  be  lost  if  the  hall  was  not  used, 
he  moved  to  reconsider  the  previous 
action.  Carried. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
night  session  at  Kimball  Hall  to  begin 
at  7  P.  M. 

DEL.  DEBELL  (Mass.):  This  is 
the  most  outrageously  unfair  thing  I 
ever  heard  of.  There  are  about  forty 
delegates  to  this  congress  who  have 
left  the  hall  and  will  never  know  about 
this  night  session  at  all.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  this  motion  was  in  or¬ 
der — the  motion  to  reconsider — as  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  mover  of 
that  motion  voted  in  the  affirmative  on 
the  other  motion.  I  think  it  is  very 
unfair  to  hold  a  session  in  the  absence 
of  so  many  delegates. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  wish  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  delegate.  The  mover  of  the 
motion  to  reconsider  did  vote  in  the 
majority. 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  Yes;  he  voted  in 
favor  of  it;  that  is  right. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  is 
now  that  when  we  adjourn  we  adjourn 
to  this  evening  at  7  P.  M.,  at  Kimball 
Hall. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

SESSION. 

speeches  hereafter  be  limited  to  ten 
minutes. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  moved 
that  the  rules  be  so  amended  that  it 
shall  read  that  speeches  shall  be 
limited  to  ten  instead  of  fifteen  min¬ 
utes. 

DEL.  O’NEIL:  I  voted  against  giv¬ 
ing  them  fifteen  minutes  when  we 
started  this  congress,  and  now  when 
the  wind  jammers  have  about  worn 
themselves  out  and  subjects  are  com¬ 
ing  up  for  discussion  in  which  others 
are  interested  it  is,  proposed  to  shut 
them  off. 

A  DELEGATE:  Does  this  include 
chairmen  of  committees? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  only  to 
limit  the  general  speeches.  The  rule 
as  to  reporters  and  chairmen  of  com¬ 
mittees  is  not  changed. 

DEL.  PREVEY:  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  delegate  to  this  congress  will 
accuse  me  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
fifteen  minute  rule.  We  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  under  this  rule  every  speaker 
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that  has  spoken  on  any  subject  has 
taken  his  full  fifteen  minutes,  and  out 
of  that  time  five  minutes  was  usually 
consumed  in  giving  the  personal  his¬ 
tory  of  the  particular  delegate.  Now, 
perhaps  if  we  cut  it  to  ten  minutes  -the 
delegates  will  leave  out  the  personal 
reminiscences  and  give  us  ten  minutes’ 
discussion  of  the  subject  before  the 
congress.  I  believe  that  all  I  know 
about  any  particular  subject  that  is  to 
come  before  this  congress  I  can  give  in 
ten  minutes,  after  others  have,  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves.  I  hope  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  remember  that  even  under  a 
ten  minute  rule  it  only  gives  us  six 
speakers  to  the  hour.  But  we  have 
had  only  four  speakers  to  the  hour 
heretofore.  The  delegates  are  tired; 
and  probably  some  of  those  who  have 
made,  the  longest  speeches  are  tired, 
because  they  are  not  with  us  tonight. 

The  motion  to  change  the  time  limit 
on  speeches  to  ten  minutes  was  then 
carried. 

DEL.  FURMAN  (N.  Y.) :  I  move 
that  the  hour  for  adjournment  tonight 
be  set  at  10:30. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  rule 

adopted  for  night  sessions  is  that  we 
shall  open  at  8  P.  M.  and  close  at  10 
P.  M. 

DEL.  JACOBSEN  (la.).  I  have  a 
motion  here.  I  move  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  be  instructed  to  insert  in  the  or¬ 


der  of  business  a  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  by  Commissio*. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Where  does  tin 
comrade  wish  it  inserted? 

DEL.  JACOBSEN:  Between  F  and 
G. 

DEL.  BERGER:  What  is  it  you 
are  putting  it  before? 

DEL.  STREBEL  (N.  Y.) :  I  under- 
stand  the  chairman  of  the  committcfl 
that  has  been  considering  this  question 
of  government  by  commission  desire* 
to  have  their  report  made  right  after 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
stitution.  That  is,  they  desire  to  have 
it  inserted  between  J  and  K.  That 
was  the  request  of  Comrade  Thomp¬ 
son. 

DEL.  JACOBSEN:  That  is  correct, 
I  accept  that  amendment  to  my  motion. 

The  motion  to  insert  report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  by  Commission 
between  items  J  and  K  was  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  I  believe 
that  the  next  order  of  business  is  to 
dispose  of  the  report  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Delegates. 

DEL.  BERGER:  I  move  that  my 
report  be  read  last  and  then  both  of 
them  disposed  of  at  the  same,  time, 
They  are  connected,  but  mine  is  the 
later  date. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  reports 
of  the  international  delegates  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT,  i 

To  the  National  Congress  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

Comrades:  While  the  prime  object  of  this  Congress  is  to  survey  the  problems 
and  conditions  of  the  Socialist  movement  of  the  United  States  and  to  devise  effect-  I 
ive  methods  of  strengthening  our  own  party,  our  work  would  not  be  complete  with-  I 
out  at  least  a  brief  review  of  the  recent  struggles  and  achievements  of  our  comrades  I 
in  other  countries.  Our  movement  is  an  organic  and  inseparable  part  of  the  world-  I 
wide  struggle  of  the  working  class  for  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  I 
thralldom  of  capital,  and  its  progress  and  success  are  largely  influenced  by  the  gen-  I 
eral  march  of  international  Socialism. 

Only  two  years  have  elapsed  since  I  last  had  the  honor  of  reporting  to  you  the  j 
condition  of  the  international  Socialist  movement,  but  this  short  .span  of  time  has  I 
been  exceptionally  eventful  for  our  movement.  It  has  witnessed  many  struggles  I 
and  some  defections,  many  victories  and  some  repulses,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  *1 
marked  by  a  closer  drawing  of  the  lines  of  battle,  a  distinct  step  towards  the  social  I 
revolution. 

In  the  countries  in  which  our  movement  is  as  yet  young  and  weak,  the  ruling  I 
classes  have,  as  usual,  made  vain  efforts  to  crush  it  in  the  bud  by  brutal  force  and  I 
cruel  persecutions. 

In  Russia,  the  triumphant  powers  of  absolutism  and  reaction  indulge  in  veritable  I 
orgies  of  death  and  bloodshed.  The  gallows  have  taken  the  place  of  the  “consti-  I 
tution,”  and  the  thousands  of  champions  of  the  cause  o^|iberty,  mostly  Socialists,  arc  I 
being  executed  every  year  without  trial  or  hearing. 

In  Spain,  the  first  concrete  expression  of  Socialist  and  workingmen’s  revolt  in  |l 
recent  times  took  the  form  of  a  strong  anti-militarist  movement.  The  government  had  1 
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planned  a  military  expedition  against  Morocco  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists  of 
i»ain,  but  the  Spanish  workers  refused  to  shed  their  blood  and  that  of  their  mno- 
,  ,-nt  brothers  of  Morocco  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  their  masters,  and  rose  in 
i, pen  insurrection  against  the  government.  The  rising  was  suppressed  and  the  ruling 
powers  of  Spain  wreaked  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  rebellious  workers.  The  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  government’s  brutalities  was  the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  noted 
radical  and  founder  of  the  “New  School”  of  education,  Francisco  Ferrer,  on  Septem- 

Ikt  13,  1909.  .  .  .  _  r 

In  Argentina,  the  government,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Chief  of  Police 
Uumon  Falcon,  made  the  May  Day  labor  parade  of  1909  the  pretext  for  a  ruthless 
massacre  of  the  workers.  Falcon  was  subsequently  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  and 
his  assassination  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  series  of  persecutions  unparalleled  in 
point  of  cruelty  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  Martial  law  was  declared  for  the 
whole  country,  the  Socialist  papers  were  suppressed,  and  the  party  headquarters 
forcibly  closed.  Workingmen’s  libraries  were  in  some  instances  reduced  to  ashes, 
:md  about  six  hundred  workingmen  and  Socialists  were  imprisoned. 

In  Japan  and  Roumania,  countries  so  different  and"  distant  from  each  other  and 
yet  so  similar  in  the  scale  of  industrial  development  and  the  condition  of  the  Socialist 
movement,  our  comrades  have  within  the  last  two  years  been  equally  persecuted 
mid  harassed  by  the  government. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  alarming  in  these  persecutions  for  our  comrades 
abroad.  They  recognize  them  as  a  necessary  phase  in  the  development  of  our  move¬ 
ment,  as  a  harbinger  of  progress  and  gage  of  victory.  The  Socialists  of  Russia  are 
slowly  recovering  and  steadily  gathering  new  strength  for  another  and  probably 
Imal  onslaught  on  the  monster  of  czardom;  the  workingmen  of  Spain  have  answered 
I  lie  brutalities  of  this  government  by  electing  their  first  Socialist  representative  to 
parliament  in  the  elections  just  past,  and  our  comrades  in  Roumania,  Argentina  and 
Japan,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  Socialist  movement,  have  gained  in  numbers  and 
Irength  under  the  persecution. 

And  on  the  other  hand  the  Socialist  workers  abroad  have  within  the  last  two 
years  not  been  lagging  behind  their  governments  in  initiating  and  fighting  class  wars. 
In  Sweden  the  Employers’  Association,  taking  advantage  of  the  industrial  depression, 
decided  to  crush  the  "growing  hosts  of  organized  labor.  On  July  28,.  1909,  eighty 
thousand  workers  were  locked  out  by  the  concerted  action  of  their  employers. 
Swedish  labor  answered  the  attack  by  a  general  strike,  involving  three  hundred 
thousand  workers,  a  majority  of  all  workers  of  the  country!  The  struggle  lasted 
almost  six  months,  and  was  epoch  making  in  the  history  of  the  Socialist  and  labor 
movements  of  the  world.  It  was  the  first  concrete  and  undisguised  test  of  strength 
between  the  capitalists  and  workers  of  any  country,  a  mimic  war  of  the.  revolution. 
It  ended  in  a  compromise,  and  neither  of  the  contestants  gained  substantial  .material 
benefits  through  it.  But  it  served  to  show  that  in  the  most  advanced  countries  labor 
ns  a  whole  may  at  any  time  be  plunged  into  the  last  and  decisive  battle  with  the 
capitalist  class— it  was  a  Mene  Tekel  Upharsin  for  the  entire  capitalist  system.  Very 
extensive  labor  strikes  also  occurred  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in  all  these  cases  the 
Socialists  were  the  leading  spirits  in  the  struggles.  Nor  were  the  battles  of  So¬ 
cialism  during  this  period  limited  to  the  economic  field  alone.  In  Germany  our 
comrades  are  carrying  on  a  splendid  campaign  for  a  radical  reform  of  the  monstrous 
electoral  system  in  Prussia;  in  Hungary  they  are  making  a  determined  fight  for 
universal  suffrage  and  in  most  other  countries  they  lead  the  fight  for  the  full  en¬ 
franchisement  of  the  people. 

Our  comrades  abroad  never  quit  the  armor  and  they  grow  and  wax  strong 
in  the  steady  struggle.  The  international  army  of  Socialism  has  made  some  mighty 
advances  since  our  last  convention. 

In  Germany  the  slight  setback  of  the  last  parliamentary  elections  has  spurred  our 
comrades  to  redoubled  activity,  and  their  work  has  borne  signal  fruit.  The  trade- 
unions,  which  in  Germany  are  closely  allied  with  the  Socialists,  have  more  than 
doubled  in  numbers  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  party  itself  has  marvelously 
increased  in  strength.  At  its  last  congress,  in  September,  1909,  it  reported  more  thari 
<  30,000  enrolled  members,  and  no  less  than  74  daily  papers.  In  June,  1908,  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  for  the  first  time  in  electing  representatives  (7  in  number)  to  the  Prussian 
I  .andtag,  and  almost  every  by-election  to  the  Reichstag  has  been  carried  by  the 
Socialists. 
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In  France  our  comrades  gained  about  300,000  votes  and  22  new  seats  in  parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  elections  which  closed  this  month.  In  Italy  we  gained  20  seats  in  the 
elections  of  March,  1909;  in  Belgium  we  gained  5  seats  in  the  elections  of  1908;  in 
Holland  our  vote  rose  from  65,000  to  82,000  in  the  elections  of  1909,  and  in  Finland 
in  the  same  year  our  party  polled  about  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  popular  vote  and 
elected  84  out  of  a  total  of  200  deputies  to  parliament. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  scattered  Socialist  groups  have  united  into  one 
organization  and  have  laid  the  basis  for  a  strong  Socialist  party.  In  the  most 
backward  parts  of  Europe,  those  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  Socialist  movement 
has  recently  made  its  triumphant  entry  as  a  permanent  factor.  In  January,  of  this 
year,  the  Socialists  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Macedonia,  Turkey,  Croatia,  Sla- 
voma,  Bosnia,  Herzogovina  and  Montenegro  met  in  joint  convention,  and  formed  ft] 
permanent  confederation  for  the  propaganda  and  struggles  of  Socialism. 

I  he  Socialist  movement  is  rapidly  penetrating  into  every  section  of  the  globe, 
and  when  the  International  Socialist  congress  will  assemble  at  Copenhagen  in  August 
ot  this  year,  it  will  be  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  a  Parliament  of  Man. 

Comrades,  that  steady  and  irresistible  growth  of  our  movement,  its  tremendous 
vitahty  and  vigor,  more  than  any  mere  theory,  offers  to  the  Socialists  of  the  world, 
and  the  American  Socialists  among  them,  a  guaranty  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
our  great  cause.  Long  Live  International  Socialism ! 

Fraternally  submitted, 

Morris  Hillquit. 

REPORT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SECRETARY. 

To  the  National  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  America. 

Greetings The  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Bureau  was  held  in  the 
I  eople  s  I  alace,  17  Joseph-Stevens  street,  6th  to  8th  November,  1909. 

The  Board  sat  three  days.  Saturday  was  taken  up  by  the  business  of  Socialist 
Journalism;  on  Sunday  the  eleventh  meeting  of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau 
proper  took  place;  and  Monday  was  devoted  to  the  parliamentary  commission. 

The  report  of  the  third  conference  of  Socialist  Journalists  contained  a  list  of 
leading  Socialist  newspapers  with  the  addresses  of  writers  in  the  various  countries 
who  are  willing  to  contribute  articles  on  special  subjects.  And  the  first  observation 
I  made  was  that  the  list  from  America  was  meagre  indeed.  It  contained  only  three 
names.  Camille  Huysman,  the  International  Secretary,  explained  that  these  were  all 
the  names  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  America  at  the  time  when  the  bulletin  A 
went  to  press,  but  that  he  had  received  some  more  names  later. 

The  representatives  of  the  Humanite,  comrades  Landvieux  and  Morizet,  wanted  ) 
the  meeting  to  decide  as  to  the  kind  of  advertising  which  Socialist  papers  the  world 
over  could  accept  and  what  they  should  reject.  After  some  discussion  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  the  discussion  of  this  point  to  the  future. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Board  considered  the  time  and  the  order  of  business  for  j 
the  International  Congress  which  is  to  meet  in  Copenhagen  in  1910.  The  Danish 
comrades  proposed  a  week  in  September,  because  they  said  that  at  that  time  it  would  ' 
be  easiest  to  find  proper  hotel  accommodations  in  Copenhagen.  However,  this  date 
was  opposed  by  the  Germans  and  the  English  because  party  and  trades  unions  con*  j 
gresses  are  to  be  held  about  that  time  in  both  England  and  Germany.  So  finally  the  ' 
last  days  of  August  and  the  first  days  of  September  were  agreed  upon  unanimously.  I 

A  long  discussion  took  place  on  account  of  the  “ order  of  the  day”  for  the  next  ! 
International  Congress. 

The  Co-operative  movement  is  making  rapid  strides  in  most  of  the  European  i 
countries  and  some  of  the  delegates  wanted  the  relation  of  the  Co-operative  move-  ] 
ment  to  the  Socialist  movement  put  upon  the  order  of  business.  Others  contended  i 
that  the  agrarian  question  should  be  added. 

The  Polish  delegate,  Comrade  Diamont,  wanted  the  abolition  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  for  political  offenses  discussed  at  the  congress.  Keir  Hardie  and  Quelch  pro¬ 
posed  a  discussion  of  the  eight-hour  day,  while  the  Swedish  comrade  suggested  that  \ 
the  question  of  immediate  help,  financial  aid,  to  nations'  where  the  working  class  is  | 
on  a  great  fight  or  general  strike,  should  be  made  an  order  of  the  day. 

The  Bureau  finally  decided  that  the  next  International  Congress  should  be  in-  ] 
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\  ited  to  instruct  the  Bureau  to  prepare  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  agrarian  ques- 
I  ion  for  discussion  in  1913.  Vailliant  of  France,  Molkenbuhr  of  Germany,  Branting 
of  Sweden,  Adler  of  Austria,  and  your  delegate  all  took  the  view  that  the  agrarian 
question  differs  so  much  in  the  various  countries  that  it  would  be  better  first  to 
Indy  it  in  all  its  phases  before  the  International  Bureau  took  it  up. 

So  at  last  the  order  of  business  was  fixed  as  proposed  by  the  National  Executive 
<  Ommittee  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  America,  namely,  first,  the  relation  between 
I  hr  parties  and  the  Co-operatives;  second,  the  International  results  of  labo,r  legisla- 
I  ion,  with  the  addition  that  the  question  of  helping  Socialist  parties  in  need,  should 
n Iso  be  taken  up. 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  political  offenses  was 
Jcclined  because  the  Socialist  congress  had  gone  on  record  against  all  capital  punish- 
ment  and  this  was  considered  sufficient. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  resolutions  of  sympathy  to  the  Spanish  workers  in  their 
martyrdom,  with  the  Swedish  ironworkers,  who  were  still  carrying  on  the  general 
mI  rike — without  much  financial  support  from  anywhere  except  from  Germany  and 
Austria — and  a  protest  against  the  violent  expulsion  of  a  Socialist  comrade  from 
Ivoumania,  were  disposed  of  without  discussion. 

Comrade  Fabrier,  who  represented  Spain,  declared  that  if  sufficient  financial  aid 
were  to  be  had,  the  movement  in  Spain  would  succeed  in  winning  at  least  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  for  that  country. 

The  Bureau  then  went  into  executive  session  in  order  to  take  up  the  difficulty 
in  Holland.  A  section  of  the  Holland  Social-Democracy,  the  Nieuwe  Tyd  irowd, 
had  split  off  on  a  question  of  tactics  and  had  formed  a  new  party.  The  Socialist 
movement  in  Holland  is  weak,  the  party  as  a  whole  having  only  about  six  thousand 
members.  The  secessionists  did  not  ask  for  any  representation  in  the  Bureau,  but 
I  hey  demanded  to  be  recognized  as  a  Socialist  party  and  accorded  representation  in 
the  International  Congress. 

Singer  of  Germany  moved  that  this  should  be  granted.  And  this  was  seconded 
by  Vailliant  of  France. 

However,  Adler  oi  Austria  moved  a  substitute  motion  which  recommended  the 
parties  to  patch  up  their  differences,  and  should  they  fail,  it.  would  be  left  to  the 
International  Congress  whether  the  new  party  should  have  representation  or  not. 
The  motion  of  Adler  was  adopted  by  sixteen  to  eleven  votes.  And  thus  the  new 
party  will  not  be  represented  at  the  congress  unless  it  is  given  representation  by 
I  lie  congress  itself. 

Then  the  motion  of  your  delegate  came  up  to  grant  the  Socialist  party  of  America 
both  of  the  two  seats  in  the  International  Bureau.  The  chairman  of  the  session, 
Comrade  Vandervelde,  was  inclined  to  declare  the  motion  out  of  order.  He  claimed 
that  the  Bureau  had  no  jurisdiction  in  this  respect  and  that  the  matter  must  be  de¬ 
rided  by  the  next  International  Congress,  or,  more  correctly,  by  the  American  dele¬ 
gates  at  that  congress. 

However,  your  delegate  took  the  floor.  He  explained  in  a  few  words  that  the 
Socialist  Labor  party  had  gone  downward  continually  since  the  year  1898;  that  it 
now  legally  and  practically  had  ceased  as  a  party,  and  that  it  had  only  a  nominal 
paper  existence. 

Your  delegate  stated  that  the  Socialist  party  had  42,000  members  and  cast  450,- 
000  votes,  while  the  membership  of  the  so-called  Socialist  Labor  party  could  not  be 
determined.  However,  at  national  referendum,  they  only  cast  about  three  or  four 
hundred  votes  and  their  vote  in  the  last  presidential  election  was  less  than  thirteen 
thousand.  Your  delegate,  moreover,  pointed  out  that  under  these  conditions  the  So¬ 
cialist  Labor  party  could  at  best  be  considered  a  propaganda  club.  And  that  as 
long  as  we  had  over  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  Socialist  vote  cast,  and  even 
n  larger  percentage  of  the  membership,  it  was  ridiculously  unjust  and  unjustly  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  grant  the  Socialist  Labor  party  the  same  representation  as  we  have,  that  is, 
one  man  each  on  the  Bureau. 

Whereupon  the  representative  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Kretlow,  who  lives  in  Berlin,  Germany  (and  whom  nobody  seemed  to  know,  and 
least  of  all  the  German  delegates),  began  to  recite  a  long  story  that  the  Socialist 
party  of  America  is  made  up  of  ex-preachers,  lawyers,  business  men  and  bourgeois 
only;  that  it  was  not  a  workingmen’s  party  and  that  all  the  workingmen  were  in  the 
Socialist  Labor  party. 

I  did  not  answer  any  of  these  so-called  arguments,  because  it  was  plainly  to  be 
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seen  from  the  faces  of  those  present  that  he  made  exactly  the  same  impression  on 
them  as  on  me. 

Only  when  Mr.  Kretlow  claimed  that  we  were  fusing  everywhere  with  the  Ro. 
publicans  and  Democrats',  I  interrupted  with  the  words,  “That  is  a  lie.  ” 

And  by  that  time  the  patience  of  the  chairman  and  of  the  Bureau  seemed  to  bo 
exhausted.  Mr.  Kretlow  was  told  to  sit  down  and  the  Bureau  went  on  with  itl 
other  business,  with  the  decision  that  the  matter  of  the  election  of  the  two  secretaries 
for  America  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  American  delegation  in  Copenhagen. 

Comrade  Labrada  of  Mexico  then  made  a  statement  concerning  the  way  in  which 
the  Mexican  government  there  is  oppressing  the  people  and  particularly  labor,  lfo 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Mexican  refugee  in  Los  Angeles  was  in  danger 
of  being  extradited  to  Diaz.  Upon  motion  of  your  delegate  the  matter  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  refugee  was  referred  to  Comrade  John  C.  Chase,  president  of  the  Political  Ref- 
ugee  Defense  League  of  America,  and  furthermore  the  International  Bureau  wan 
instructed  to  frame  resolutions  asking  the  Socialist  members'  of  the  various  parlia¬ 
ments  to  call  the  attention  of  their  respective  legislative  bodies  to  the  atrocious  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Mexico  whenever  there  is  a  chance  for  this. 

On  Monday  the  parliamentary  commission  met  and  there  was  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion  on  old  age  pensions,  and  insurance  against  sickness,  invalidity  and  non-em- 
ployment. 

There  were  present  at  the  meeting  among  others  Singer  and  Molkenbuhr  from 
Germany,  Adler  from  Austria,  Troelestra  and  Van  Koll  from  Holland,  Keir  Hardio 
and  Quelch  from  England,  Rubinovich  from  Russia,  Yandervelde  and  Anseele  from 
Belgium,  Guesde  and  V ailliant  from  Prance. 

Jaures  and  Bebel  were  absent,  the  first  on  account  of  business  and  the  other 
on  account  of  illness. 

The  work  of  the  Socialist  Bureau  struck  me  as  being  rather  cumbersome  and 
tedious  on  account  of  the  three  different  languages,  Prench,  German  and  English, 
that  are  continually  spoken  there.  The  parliamentary  rules  under  which  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  also  strike  an  American  or  Englishman  rather  queerly.  However,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  undoubtedly  has  a  great  mission  to  fulfill.  And  the  earnestness  and 
the  caliber  of  the  men  who  composed  it  are  a  guarantee  that  the  Bureau  will  fulfill  it. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

Victor  L.  Berger. 


DEL.  HAINES  Tenn.) :  I  under¬ 
stand  that  these  reports  have  been 
printed.  Should  they  not  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  in 
order  that  we  might  intelligently  dis¬ 
cuss  them?  They  have  been  printed, 
but  never  delivered  to  us;  why  is  that? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  believe  that 
if  they  were  accepted  we  should  all  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

DEL.  JACOBSEN:  I  move  that 
those  reports  be  adopted. 

DEL.  HUBSCHMITT  (N.  J.):  And 
that  they  be  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  membership  throughout  the  United 
States 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no 
objection,  that  will  be  included  in  the 
motion. 

DEL.  SIMONS  (Ill.):  I  think  we 
should  go  slow.  That  is  rather  a  big 
undertaking.  If  we  are  going  to  print 
fifty  thousand  of  those  and  send  them 
broadcast  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
They  might  be  printed  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Would  not  the 


comrade  be  satisfied  if  they  are  printed 
in  the  proceedings? 

DEL.  HUBSCHMITT:  I  didn't  j 
want  them  printed  to  please  me.  If 
they  are  printed  in  the  record  that  is 
satisfactory. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no 
objection  that  part  of  it  need  not  be  i 
included  at  all.  All  in  favor  of  the  mo-  1 
tion  that  the  reports  be  adopted  will 
say  aye. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  re-  j 
ports  declared  adopted  by  the  con-  1 
gress. 

ELECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  1 
SECRETARIES. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  busi-  ] 
ness  is  the  election  of  international  1 

secretaries.  What  is  your  pleasure,  I 
comrades? 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL  (Ill.):  Do  I  j 
understand  that  in  electing  secretaries  ] 
we  are  tc^elect  two  secretaries. 

THE  CTHAIRMAN:  The  plurality  1 
is  used  here.  I  don’t  know  what  was  , 
intended  when  it  was  printed. 
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DEL.  FRAENCKEL:  I  simply  de- 
ired  that  information.  Judging  by  the 
report  of  Comrade  Berger  this  matter 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  somebody, 
whether  this  congress  has  a  right  to 
rlect  secretaries  when  we  have  no  as- 
iirance  that  they  will  be  seated. 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.) :  America 
will  have  sixteen  votes. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  Fourteen. 

DEL.  BERGER:  I  thought  it  was 
•  ixteen.  Then  it  will  haye  fourteen 
votes  at  the  next  international  con¬ 
fess  and  the  majority  of  those,  four¬ 
teen  will  elect  two  secretaries  to  the 
bureau.  Heretofore  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  had  one  secretary,  al¬ 
though  as  Comrade  Fraenckel  knows, 
we  have  about  ninety-seven  per  cent 
of  the  vote.  Now  it  is  ridiculous  to 
grant  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  just 
as  big  a  representation  as  we  have. 
It  is  simply  ridiculous.  Besides,  they 
use  it  in  their  propaganda  everywhere, 
telling  everybody  that  they  are  part 
of  the  international  movement,  and 
they  have  a  delegate  there  and  are 
represented  there.  They  use  it  against 
us.  It  is  poor  policy  to  let  them  have 
it  when  they  are  not  entitled  to  it.  I 
was  told  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
bureau  that  that  was  entirely  left  to 
ns.  If  we  elect  the  delegates  and 
don’t  want  to  give  them  a  secretary 
then  it  is  absolutely  our  own  business. 

1  believe  we  ought  to  elect  t'V'  secre¬ 
taries.  I  am  not  at  all  ;  red  to 
exclude  them  altogether;  ■  .-  have 

fourteen  votes  let  them  tave  one. 
That  ie  more  than  they  are  entitled  to. 
You  can  hardly  give  them  less  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  have  only  half  a 
vot$. 

Now  I  believe  Dan  DeLeon,  that  old 
friend  of  mine,  has  said  some  awful 
things  about  me  for  many  years,  as 
you  all  know,  but  I  am  willing  he 
should  have  one  vote  and  the  other 
thirteen  ought  to  belong  to  us.  And 
(lie  thirteen  should  elect  two  interna¬ 
tional  secretaries.  The  thirteen  can 
elect  any  two  that  are  there.  We  will 
send  just  eight  who  will  poll  the  thir¬ 
teen  votes.  However,  we  want  the 
opinion  of  this  congress  who  the  two 
secretaries  ought  to  be.  That  is  all 
there,  is  to  it.  The  international  dele¬ 
gates  are  elected  by  referendum;  they 
will  have  to  elect  the  secretaries;  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  be  guided  by  your  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter. 

DEL.  WORK  (la.):  I  move  that 
our  delegates  at  the  International  Con¬ 


gress  be  instructed  to  vote  for  our 
present  incumbents,  Morris  Hillquit 
and  Victor  L.  Berger,  as  international 
secretaries. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  All  those  in 
favor  of  that  motion  will  please  say 
aye.  Those  opposed  no.  The  motion 
is  carried  with  one  vote  opposed. 

LIMITING  DEBATE  ON  ANY 
SUBJECT. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.):  I  desire  to 
ask  a  question  because  I  am  not  ex¬ 
actly  clear,  and  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  state  my  purpose  then  perhaps  you 
can  answer  me  more  intelligently.  As 
you  know,  the  intention  was  that  this 
congress  should  adjourn  tomorrow 
night  at  the  latest.  We  have  only 
transacted  really  one  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness — 

DEL.  BERGER:  And  we  didn’t  do 
that  right. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  I  voted  the  other 
way  and  I  think  we  did.  If  we  take 
the  same  time  on  other  subjects  we 
shall  not  get  through  by  Sunday  night. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  that 
we  may  ensure  getting  through  some 
time  we  might  adopt  a  rule  that  no 
subject  shall  be  debated  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  and  then  we  proceed  to  have 
the  summing  up  speeches  and  the  vote. 
Now  I  will  make  a  motion  to  bring 
this  before  the  house  and  you  can  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  is  in  order  or  not.  My 
motion  is  that  at  no  time  shall  any  de¬ 
bate  extend  beyond  three  hours  before 
the  summing  'up  speeches  are  made 
and  the  vote  then  taken;  and  that  so 
far  as  possible  the  chairman  in  recog¬ 
nizing  speakers  shall  recognize  speak¬ 
ers  pro  and  con,  on  both  sides  of  the 
matter.  I  can  make  that  plainer  in 
writing,  but  I  think  you  understand 
what  I  mean  by  it.  It  does  not  mean 
that  everything  must  necessarily  be  de¬ 
bated  that  long,  but  it  means  that  no 
matter  what  the  subject  it  cannot  be 
debated  more  than  three  hours. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  With  a  ten 
minute  limit  on  speakers  and  thirty 
minutes  for  the  reporters  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  make  that  effective,  un¬ 
less  a  number  of  the  delegates  will 
make  up  their  minds  that  they  will  not 
speak  ten  minutes,  and  not  say  any¬ 
thing  if  they  have  not  anything  to  say. 

DEL.  MAURER  (Pa.):  I  am  glad 
that  Comrade  Goebel  sees  the  error  he 
made  when  he  opposed  my  motion  to 
have  the  speeches  limited  to  ten  min- 
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utes.  I  think  we  could  get  over  this 
matter  very  nicely  if  we  adopted  the 
plan  we  had  some  years  ago  when  each 
of  the  states  would  select  a  speaker 
to  represent  that  state.  I  think  each 
state  knows  well  who  will  be  the  best 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  question  be¬ 
fore  us.  Some  states  won’t  want  to 
speak  on  it  at  all.  The  delegates  from 
each  state  can  make  their  points  among 
themselves  and  then  have  the  speaker 
speak  for  the  whole  state.  I  offer 
that  as  an  amendment  to  Comrade 
Goebel’s  motion. 

DEL.  SIMONS  (Ill.):  We  had  a 
little  hysteria  this  afternoon;  now  we 
are  going  to  have  a  little  more  hysteria. 
We  are  to  put  a  rope  on  ourselves  for 
fear  that  we  shall  run  away.  This  idea 
of  confining  ourselves  to  three  hours, 
no  matter  what  the  subject,  putting 
ourselves  in  a  Procrustean  bed,  get¬ 
ting  so  much  knowledge  in  a  given 
time  is  ridiculous.  The  amendment  of 
Comrade  Maurer  is  even  worse.  Every 
state  would  want  to  talk  and  moreover 
every  state  is  not  a  unit,  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  might  not  vote  together,  and  I 
should  hate  to  see  a  fight  among  the 
Milwaukee  delegation  on  the  floor  of 
the  congress.  I  |do  not  look  upon 
speaking  as  a  privilege.  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  service  to  the  congress.  You  will 
notice  I  have  not  done  much  service  so 
far.  I  hope  that  these  arbitrary  mo* 
tions  will  not  be  adopted. 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.) :  I  would 
rather  limit  the  time  of  the  reporters. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  have 
thirty  minutes  or  even  fifteen  minute^ 
to  close.  That  is  the  rule  and  you 
ought  to  change,  that  rule.  On  this 
state  question  many  states  have  only 
one  delegate.  That  makes  him  speak 
on  every  question.  That  is  the  danger. 
Then  the  comrade  who  made  the  mo¬ 
tion  would  have  us  in  a  state  submit  to 
one  man  or  have  a  fight,  as  Comrade 
Simons  suggested.  I  move  you,  Com¬ 
rade  Chairman — 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  al¬ 
ready  a  motion. 

DEL.  BERGER:  I  move  to  amend 
it  so  that  the  reporters  also  be  limited 
to  fifteen  minutes.  They  can  report  a 
whole  lot  in  fifteen  minutes. 

DEL.  PREVEY  (Ohio):  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  go  to  extremes  to¬ 
night.  If  the  women  were  doing  all 
the  work  you  would  expect  our  emo¬ 
tions  to  run  away  with  us,  because  we 
are  supposed  to  be  governed  by  our 
emotions  rather  than  by  our  reason¬ 


ing  faculties.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
just  getting  acquainted  with  ourselvci 
tonight,  and  realize  our  limitations,  but 
we  must  not  run  away  with  ourselvci 
and  go  to  the  other  extreme.  We 
should  have  got  acquainted  with  our¬ 
selves  before  we  left  home  and  let  of! 
some  of  the  steam,  out  on  the  street 
corner,  and  be,  ready  when  we  canir 
here  to  do  business  in  a  sensible  man¬ 
ner.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  Comradn 
Goebel’s  motion.  We  have  already 
limited  the  time  for  each  speaker  to 
ten  minutes.  Now  there  are  important 
matters  to  come  before  the  congress 
and  I  want  to  say  that  if  comrade* 
will  exercise  a  little  control  over  them¬ 
selves  so  that  they  won’t  annoy  tho 
speaker  and  the  congress  by  constant 
points  of  order,  and  fine  distinctions  on 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  fine  parliamentarians  wc 
are,  we  will  get  along  better.  Wp 
women  know  something  of  parliament¬ 
ary  law  too,  but  we  have  retained  suf¬ 
ficient  self-control  that  we  don’t  an¬ 
noy  the  chairman  at  every  opportunity. 
And  after  all,  constitutions  and  rules  of 
procedure  are,  adopted  to  faciliate  busi¬ 
ness.  _  We  sometimes  forget  that  they 
are  simply  an  instrument  to  be  used 
for  an  end.  We  use  them  for  our  con¬ 
venience  that  we  may  do  business. 
But  we  have  had  such  a  display  of  par¬ 
liamentary  tactics  today  that  I  rather 
think  if  we  went  along  in  a  little  more 
anarchistic  fashion  we  might  do  more 
business.  Remember  that  we  are  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  working  class  party 
and  the  working  class  ought  to  be 
charmed  by  some  of  their  representa¬ 
tives. 

Now  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  tho 
sergeant  at  arms  that  if  he  cannot  con¬ 
trol  the  delegates  that  he  should  ap¬ 
point  some  women  assistants.  I  am 
opposed  to  Comrade  Goebel’s  motion; 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
that  the  time  of  reporters  shall  be 
limited  to  fifteen  minutes. 

DEL.  WORK  (la):  I  just  want  to 
say  that  I  made  a  report  here  which 
was  so  hot  that  it  'had  to  be  put  in 
cold  storage  for  awhile  and  when  it 
comes  up  I  want  my  full  time  to  close 
the  discussion  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ought  to  be  barred  out  of  that 
opportunity. 

DEL.  JBERGER:  I  move  the  pre¬ 
vious  question. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  I  have  a 
closing  word.  You  will  find  I  have 
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not  spoken  for  two  days;  so  I  prac- 
I  Ire  what  I  preach.  I  think  the  most 
important  thing  here  is  the  Committee 
"ii  Constitution.  Our  papers  for  the 
lo  .1  six  months  have  been  filled  with 
ill  sorts  of  criticisms  on  our  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  it  seems  to  Lave  been  con¬ 
i' I  c  red  important  as  it  is  the  last 
thing  on  the  programme.  I  have  my 
expenses  paid  me  and  three  dollars  a 
•  lay  and  some  of  the  delegates  are  not 
paid  a  penny. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  can  help 
tli cm  if  you  will  close  so  that  we  can 
pn  iceed. 

I  )EL.  GOEBEL:  If  you  will  let  me 
alone  I  will  close.  My  motion  means 
i Ins:  we  have  at  least  four  main  topics 
'iml  this  means  that  each  of  them  can 
t  ike  half  a  day.  Ten  minutes  means 
ilia i  we  can  have  eighteen  speeches 
ami  then  the  reporter  or  chairman  of 
I  In-  committee,  and  that  means  prac¬ 


tically  half  a  day.  If  we  cannot  settle 
those  questions  in  half  a  day  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  cannot  settle  them  at 
all.  If  you  want  to  see  how  the 
women  carry  on  a  debate  wait  until 
the  Women’s  Committee  report  comes 
up  and  then  we  men  can  sit  silent  and 
smile. 

The.  motion  to  limit  the  debate  on 
any  one  subject  to  three  hours  was 
lost  on  a  division. 

The  motion  of  Delegate  Berger  to 
limit  the  reporters  and  chairmen  of 
committees  to  fifteen  minutes  was  car¬ 
ried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  report  of  the  Woman’s  Na¬ 
tional  Committee.  Comrade  May 
Wood-Simons,  I  believe,  is  the  re¬ 
porter. 

Delegate  M.  W.  Simons  then  read 
the  report  as  follows: 


REPORT  ON  PROPAGANDA  AMONG  WOMEN. 

In  the  National  Congress  Socialist  Party: 

In  submitting  our  report  we,  The  Woman’s  National  Committee,  will  dwell 
I'li'dly  upon  the  facts  which  brought  about  the  creation  of  our  committee,  and  upon 
die  questions  essential  to  the  development  of  a  healthy  class  consciousness  among 
women. 

We  have  watched  closely  the  growing  interest  in  the  woman  question  which  is 
M“ing  on  the  world  over  and,  after  due  consideration,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
I  Iml  its  rapid  development  and  growth  is  due  more  to  woman’s  entrance  upon  the 
n'onomic  field,  to  her  becoming  an  important  factor  in  industry,  than  to  her  awaken¬ 
ing  sex  consciousness.  • 

Women  have  come  to  share  in  our  industrial  life.  In  the  United  States  alone 
I  In-  number  of  wage  earning  women  reaches  almost  six  millions,  or  about  one- 
I  In  id  of  our  industrial  population.  And  this  situation  is  still  varying  from  day  to 
iluy,  ever  presenting  new  phases  and  giving  birth  to  new  problems  which  demand 
llii  earnest  attention  of  the  Socialist  party— the  only  representative  body  of  the 
working  class. 

Comrades,  on  our  ability  to  cope  with  this  force  will  depend  not  only  the  enlist¬ 
ment  and  support  of  the  working  women,  but  also  the  rapid  introduction  of  the  prin- 
*  Iplcs  of  Socialism  into  the  homes  of  the  working  class.  Our  close  study  of  this 
problem  shows  us  that  we  have  many  different  phases  to  reckon  with  in  our  prop- 
ngmida  of  Socialism  among  women. 

We  must  first  of  all  discover  and  adopt  the  easiest  method  of  awakening  the 
Aliil  dormant  thought  of  the  average  woman,  and  for  this  reason  we  must  place 
"in  selves  in  her  position,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  great  disadvantages  woman 
lu  ,  been  laboring  under  for  many  centuries.  We  must  take  into  account  the  double 
In  I.'  she  is  performing  today  and  the  utter  lack  of  privileges  that  are  hers.  In  this 
Wav  alone,  and  not  along  the  general  lines  of  propaganda  among  the-  working  class 
hi  large,  can  we  hope  to  reach  the  millions  of  female  toilers,  who  work  in  and  out 
"I  I  be  home. 

Such  an  undertaking  is  impossible  for  our  party  as  a  whole,  hence  the  necessity 
"i  a  special  committee  which  would  give  its  time  and  attention  to  the  propaganda 
"I  Socialism  among  women. 

In  her  book,  “Women  and  the  Trades,”  Elizabeth  Butler  justlv  savs :  “The  num- 
I"1  of  women  workers  in  competitive  industry  are.  greater  today  than  they  were 
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fifty,  twenty-five  or  even  ten  years  ago.  There  is  every  indication  that  these  num» 
bers  will  continue  to  increase  proportionately,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  tliwl 
the  problems  presented  by  the  industrial  employment  of  women  will  be  solved  by  N 
cessation  of  that  employment/’ 

We  quote  the  statement  of  a  woman  who  has  spent  many  years  in  investigating 
the  conditions  she  describes  and  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  what  is  true  in  ill* 
economic  world  is  equally  true  in  reference  to  woman’s  position  in  the  Socially 
party. 

Many  years  ago  our  comrades,  in  accord  with  the  Socialist  principles  of  equality, 
inserted  the  equal  suffrage  clause  in  our  platform.  But  it  remained  a  dead  lettflf 
until  the  progress  of  industrial  evolution  brought  woman  to  the  front.  Even  l| 
late  as  1904,  during  the  session  of  our  National  Convention,  we  find  only  five  women 
delegates  there.  The  woman  question  in  general  and  the  propaganda  of  Socialimil 
among  women  in  particular  was  not  mentioned  at  all  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  convention. 

The  last  three  years  have  marked  a  great  exodus  of  women  from  the  hoiuf 
into  the  industrial  and  business  world.  Woman’s  unrest  became  world-wide  ami. 
in  view  of  these  facts,  the  International  Congress  in  session  at  Stuttgart  placed 
itself  on  record  by  recommending  a  more  active  propaganda  for  woman’s  enfranchise* 
ment. 

A  year  later  our  American  comrades  assembled  in  National  Convention  at  Chl« 
cago  appointed  a  special  committee  for  the  propaganda  of  Socialism  among  womtMl) 
At  that  time  we  find  nineteen  women  delegates  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  many 
of  them  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings. 

None  can  help  realizing  that  the  woman  question  today  is  as  truly  an  economic 
question  as  the  general  labor  question.  The  only  reason  we  advocate  special  metlll 
ods  for  propaganda  among  women  is  the  fact  that  those  of  us  who  have  many  ycari 
of  experience  in  actual  work  among  women,  both  on  the  industrial  and  political  fkM, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general  make-up  of  woman’s  trend  of  thought, 
of  her  interests  and  sympathies,  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  greatly  different  from 
that  of  the  man,  which  does  not  mean  that  it  is  inferior.  The  executive  body  oB 
the  party  has  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  all  people  can  be  reached  by  till 
same  methods  of  propaganda.  We  do  not  attempt  to  apply  the  same  means  CM 
propaganda  in  converting  the  college  man  as  we  do  the  laborer,  the  Slav  as  we  di 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  majority,  of  the  female  sex  is  today  degraded  and  enslaved  because  of  ccQ| 
nomic  dependence.  If  the  problem  of  existence  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  man  Is 
is  still  more  so  for  the  woman  and,  unfortunately  for  the  latter,  she  has  so  lonj 
attached  her  existence  to  that  of  man,  that  we  find  her  at  present  lacking  in  sorrtl 
qualities  which  carry  independence  with  them.  But  her  extreme  suffering,  on  till 
other  hand,  assigns  the  working  woman  from  the  start  to  the  ranks  of  the  fightinl 
proletariat. 

The  industrial  development  has  thrust  woman  into  the  world  to  become  flj 
atom  among  many  others.  You  will  find  her  in  our  mills,  factories,  mines,  worl| 
shops  and  stores — out  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  trades,  there  are  scare! 
ly  more  than  eight  left  where  woman  is  not  employed.  But,  though  torn  away  frofl 
the  home  and  her  old  environments,  woman  still  remains  a  slave  to  its  tradition 
and  superstitions. 

The  increasing  disinheritance  of  the  masses,  their  ever  growing  deprivation,  I 
affecting  the  wage-earning  woman  and  even  more  so  the  workingman’s  wife.  Woman 
as  a  goodly  portion  of  our  wage  earning  population  whose  shortage  in  bread  is  ill 
creasing  daily,  will  surely  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  progress  of  our  mov| 
ment,  and  this  as  soon  as  we  enable  her  to  understand  the  causes  to  which-  ho 
hardships  are  due,  and  the  inevitable  way  out  of  them. 

As  mothers  and  wives  of  the  human  race,  women  possess  a  power  which,  wliOl 
awakened,  will  hasten  the  emancipation  of  the  working  class.  Comrades,  if  y0| 
will  but  think  for  a  brief  moment  of  the  future  generation  of  young  Socialists  boJ 
and  reared  by  Socialist  mothers,  you  will  surely  consH^r  our  efforts  to  enlist  worndl 
into  our  ranks  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  cause  of  woman’s  economic  slavery  may  be  traced,  like  that  of  the  mat 
to  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  We  must  arouse  woman  to  1  )l 
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kposs  injustice  of  her  economic  condition.  We  must  induce  the  working  woman  to 
Accept  the  theories  and  principles  of  Socialism,  for  that  alone  will  amelioriate  her 
miidition. 

THE  WOMAN’S  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  last  National  Convention  assembled  in  May,  1908,  elected  a  committee  of 
live  women  to  take  charge  of  the  propaganda  of  Socialism  among  women.  The 
whole  proceeding  was  a  new  phase  in  our  National  organization. 

The  newly  elected  committee  found  itself  under  great  limitations  and  lack  of 
autonomy.  To  this  committee  was  intrusted  the  task  of  managing  and  regulating 
l Ik-  work  of  organization  among  women,  but  it  was  given  no  means  to  carry  out 
ils  mission.  Thus  it  happened  that  much  time  and  energy  were  wasted. 

The  committee  was  granted  the  privilege  of  putting  a  special  Woman’s  National 
organizer  in  the  field. 

For  a  long  while  our  correspondence  was  carried  on  by  one  of  our  members 
iiid  only  for  the  last  few  months  has  it  been  done  through  the  National  Office. 

Its  first  action  immediately  after  being  elected  was  to  appoint  Comrade  Prevey 
i .  Woman’s  National  organizer.  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  convention, 
die  was  assigned  to  make  a  tour  of  the  four  suffrage  states.  The  next  matter  un¬ 
dertaken  was  the  publication  of  Comrade  Maynard’s  leaflet  and  the  attempt  to  form 
Leal  woman’s  committees  in  every  well  organized  city,  town  and  village.  This 
net  ion  has  since  proved  to  be  a  great  factor  in  arousing  the  interest  in  Socialism 
in  long  women  at  large  as  well  as  in  bringing  the  newly  organized  woman’s  trade 
union .  movement  closer  to  our  folds.  In  various  centers  of  our  Nation  the  local 
committees  have  distributed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  leaflets  pertaining  to  wo- 
•ii‘,n>  and  her  relation  to  Socialism,  the  leaflets  having  been  published  by  different 
publishing  firms  on  their  own  accord. 

Next  came  the  gathering  of  signatures  for  woman’s  enfranchisement.  Many 
thousands  of  these  lists  have  been  filled  by  our  party  members  and  sympathizers 
"id  collected  by  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  who  then  sent  them  in  a  bulk  to 
i lie  suffrage  headquarters.  Some  of  our  comrades  may  be  skeptical  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  this  action,  and  we  wish  to  remind  them  that  the  Woman’s  National 
Committee  had  accompanied  the  petition  lists  with  a  letter  to  the  comrades  urging 
I liein  to  make  the  gathering  of  signatures  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  advocating 
Socialism.  And  in  many  instances  the  comrades  followed  out  our  recommendations. 

A  little  later  came  the  inauguration  of  Woman’s  Day— an  action  that  has  gained 
un  the  respect  of  our  enemies  and  the  approval  of  every  liberal  minded  man  and 
woman  Then  came  the  printing  of  Comrade  Stern’s  leaflet  and  the  organization 
ol  study  clubs,  conducted  under  the_  supervision  of  the  local  committees.  Comrade 
Anna  Maley  was  elected  Woman’s  National  organizer,  and  the  efficiency  and  success 

•  •I  her  work  is  known  to  every  comrade  of  the  party.  During  the  time  Miss  Maley 
lias  been  in  the  field  she  has  visited  152  towns  and  125  local  committees  have  been 
organized. 

The  New  York  Woman’s  local  committee  has  done  splendid  work  for  our  move¬ 
ment  in  taking  an  active  part  in  the  shirtwaist  makers’  strike,  which  fact  has  caused 
thousands  of  brave  young  women  to  regard  the  Socialist  party  with  a  feeling  of 
Kinship.  Our  committee  has  a  uniform  program  of  study  in  the  Socialist  Sunday 
Kchools  under  consideration,  and  we  are  also  engaged  in  compiling  a  suffrage  booklet 
which,  besides  giving  detailed  information  as  to  the  rights  granted  to  women  in  dif- 
I'Tont  localities,  will  contain  some  excellent  material  on  Socialism.  With  this  the 
Woman’s  National  Committee  reached  the  end  of  its  term  of  office  and  deems  it  wise 

10  present  to  the  Congress  assembled  a  number  of  recommendations  which,  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  action. 

In  conclusion,  before  presenting  our  recommendations,  we  wish  to  remind  you 
'bat  this  is  the  first  report  on  Socialist  propaganda  among  women  rendered  before 

•  uii-  National  Conventions.  The  main  achievement  of  the  Woman’s  National  Com- 
ui il tee  has  been  to  stir  up  interest  in  Socialism  among  the  women  of  our  Nation, 

11  i id  though  but  partially  accomplished  by  the  committee,  its  work  has  been  far  reach¬ 
ing  in  its  effect. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

i  We  urgethe  Congress  to  elect  seven  well  qualified  women,  Party  members  of 
l"iig  and  good  standing  m  their  resepetive  local  organizations,  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
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of  Women's  National  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  'special  propaganda 
among  women,  always  with  the  point  in  view  of  enlisting  them  in  the  Socialist  rank*, 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  newly  elected  committee,  we  urge  the  dele¬ 
gates  assembled  to  grant  greater  autonomy  to  said  body,  as  follows :  .  The  right  to 
act  upon  unanimously  accepted  motions  dealing  directly  with  the  agitation  amoti« 
women  that  would  not  in  any  way  involve  the  prestige  or  principle  of  the  Party  at 
large.  JB 

That  the  correspondence  of  the  committee  be  carried  on  through  the  National 
Office  as  it  is  at  present  ;  that  the  committee  shall  not  be  compelled  to  solicit  fund* 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  special  agitation,  but  should  from  time  to  timi 
have  the  right  to  apply  to  the  National  Executive  Committee  for  the  reimbursement 
of  funds  spent  on  actual  propaganda  work;  that  said  committee  upon  disapproval  of 
its  action  by  the  National  Executive  Committee  should  have  the  right  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  National  Committee,  this  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Women’* 
National  Committee. 

That  the  delegates  assembled  urge  their  respective  states  to  keep  a  woman 
organizer  in  the  field,  who  should  endeavor  to  spread  the  teachings  and  priciple* 
of  Socialism  not  only  among  the  wage-earning  population,  but  to  carry  the  same 
into  the  homes  of  our  comrades.  We  urge  the  formation  of  local  committees,  where 
same  were  not  formed  as  yet,  so  that  we  may  carry  on  a  systematic  house  to  house 
propaganda  throughout  the  Nation,  as  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  in 
the  only  means  of  reaching  woman  in  the  home— she,  of  all  women,  has  been  the 
most  neglected. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  committees  organized  and  work  ac¬ 
complished,  we  recommend  that  the  secretaries  of  the  respective  woman’s  local  com¬ 
mittees  send  semi-annual  reports  to  the  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  National  Committee,’ 

As  a  means  of  coming  in  closer  touch  with  the  economic  movement,  we  urge  that 
our  women  comrades  join  the  various  woman’s  trade  union  leagues  wherever  same 
are  in  existence,  in  every  industrial  centre  we  urge  the .  election  of  a  strike  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  in  readiness  whenever  any  occasion  for  action  appears,  as  the  surest 
means  of  gaining  the  ear  of  the  women  in  the  trades  lies  in  helping  them  during  an 
economic  struggle. 

We  also  urge  upon  our  women  comrades  the  organization  of  women  into  union* 
wherever  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  for  the  working  girl  at  large  is  very  often 
incapable  of  grasping  the  principles  of  Socialism  at  the  first  attempt,  where  she  would 
be  willing  to  do  so  were  she  used  to  the  economic  organization,  which  is  really  the  I 
first  step  of  her  awakening. 

Woman’s  disfranchisement  being  a  great  factor  in  aggravating  her  economic 
dependence,  we  urge  the  Party  to  take  more  direct  action  in  the  matter  of  woman 
suffrage,  which  should,  however,  be  carried  on  under  Party  supervision  and  advocated  1 
from  Party  platforms.  As  the  first  step  in  this  line,  we  recommend  that  the  clause  of  | 
our  National  Platform  dealing  with  equal  rights,  regardless  of  sex,  be  amended  to 
read : 

Whereas,  Woman’s  position  in  industry  is  of  a  much  lower  status  than  man’l 
as  the  direct  result  of  her  political  disqualifications,  and 

Whereas,  The  Socialist  Party  is  the  direct  representative  of  the  working  class, j| 
regardless  of  sex,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  Socialist  Party  demands  equal  suffrage,  regardless  of  sex,  color* 
or  race,  and  pledges  itself  to  work,  advocate  and  agitate  for  it. 

We  recommend  that  the  locals  hold  at  least  one  meeting  a  month  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  agitating  the  granting  of  suffrage  to  women.  We  urge  the  women  of  our 
local  committees  to  speak  on  suffrage  from  the  Socialist  point  of  view  at  every 
opportunity— hold  out  and  indoor  meetings,  spread  literature  and  make  Woman’s  Day, 
the  last  Sunday  in  February,  a  memorable  event  in  the  Party  annals. . 

We  recommend  that  the  Sunday  previous  to  Woman’s  Day  be  set  aside  for  general 
distribution  of  literature,  and  that  our  delegates  to  the  International  Congress  be 
instructed  to  propose  the  last  Sunday  in  February  as  an  International  Woman’s  Day,! 

The  end  of  this  decade  may  see  woman  the  pohtical  equal  of  man,  but  .if  thin 
should  be  the  case  the  majority  of  our  female  workmg  population  would  still  fin<® 
itself  unable  to  vote,  not  being  naturalized  citizens.  In  view  of  this  possible  impedij 
ment  we  recommend  the  formation  of  naturalization  bureaus  and  the  agitation  among1 
our  foreign  born  women  to  take  out  their  naturalization  papers  without  much  delay, 
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As  the  last  but  not  least  recommendation,  we  urge  the  woman’s  local  committees 
lit  make  an  effort  to  bring  in  more  social  life  into  our  Party  organization.  For  the 
niter  failure  of  this  necessary  function  as  a  part  of  our  Party  life  may  account  for  the 
lack  of  interest  displayed  in  Party  work  by  some  of  our  best  comrades. 

We  recommend  that  the  Woman’s  National  Organizer  be  ex-officio  member  of 
this  committee  and  that  she  be  routed  by  the  National  Office  with  the  approval  of 
I  his  committee.  • 

May  Wood-Simons,  Chairman. 

Winnie  Branstetter. 

Theresa  Malkiel. 


DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS  (Ill.):  I  move 

I  hat  this  report  be  accepted. 

DEL.  BLOOR  (Conn.):  I  wish  to 
move  a,  substitute  for  one  paragraph 

I I  is: 

"The  modern  Socialist  movement  be¬ 
gan  its  political  career  with  a  demand 
for  equal  political  rights  for  all  adults, 
without  distinction  of  class  or  sex, 
and  the  platform  of  our  own  party 
contains  a  specific  pledge  that  the  So¬ 
cialists  of  America  would  engage  in  an 
active  campaign  for  unrestricted  and 
equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women. 

I  bis  pledge  was '  made  in  good  faith 
and  must  be  redeemed  unequivocally 
and  whole-heartedly.  Our  propaganda 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
must  be  carried  on,  not  spasmodically 
and  perfunctorily,  but  steadily  and  en¬ 
thusiastically.  We  must  allow  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  such  propaganda  to  es¬ 
cape.  Whether  it  be  a  legislative  hear¬ 
ing,  a  public  demonstration  or  discus¬ 
sion,  the.  Socialists  should  range  them¬ 
selves  on  all  occasions  with  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  woman  suffrage. 

“In  this  country  there  is  practically 
no  movement  for  qualified  suffrage. 
'The  American  woman  suffrage  move¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  stands  for  full  polit¬ 
ical  rights  for  women,  regardless  of 
class  and  property  qualifications.  There 
is,  therefore,  less  reason  for  us  to  con¬ 
duct  a  separate  campaign  upon  this  is¬ 
sue  than  there  is  for  our  comrades  in 
Kurope,  where  the  suffrage  movement 
i.s  to  some  extent  conducted  on  class 
lines.  While  the  Socialist  Party  should 
never  merge  its  identity  in  any  othe* 
movement,  we  should  not  place,  our¬ 
selves  in  a  voluntary  position  of  isola¬ 
tion,  where  the  principles  and  aims  of 
our  party  fully  coincide  with  those  of 
other  organizations.  We  should  heart¬ 
ily  support  the  general  movement  of 
the  women  of  America  for  their  en¬ 
franchisement.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  similar  cases,  Socialism  must 
break  through  the  narrow  circle  of  our 
own  organization  and  must  penetrate 


into  the  masses  of  the  people  as  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  vivifying  social  force.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  A  motion  is 
before  the  house  to  adopt  this  report. 
An  amendment  is  offered,  or  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  part  of  the  report. 

DEL.  OSBORNE  (Calif.):  The  mo¬ 
tion  is  made  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
report  without  any  motion  as  to  the 
recommendations  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  recommendation  of  the  other  com¬ 
rade  is  not  in  order.  I  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  Comrade  Simons’  motion  that 
the  recommendations  be  taken  up 
seriatim. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT :  I  second  the 
motion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  question 
now  properly  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
report;  and  we  are  not  yet  passing 
on  the  recommendations. 

DEL.  LOWE  (Kans.) :  I  move  as 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  that 
the  substitute  offered  by  Comrade 
Bloor  be  not  substituted,  but  added  to 
the  report,  and  be  included  in  the  re¬ 
port. 

DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS  (Ill.):  A 
point  of  order.  The  motion  of  Com¬ 
rade  Bloor  is  not  an  amendment,  but  is 
a  long  statement  of  fact,  a  statement 
of  facts  which  we  cannot  make  facts 
by  merely  stating  them  here  and  which 
we  have  no  right  to  incorporate  in  this 
report  whatever.  Of  course,  I  suppose 
we  really  have  the  right  to  do  anything 
we  choose;  we  have  the  right  to  make 
fools  of  ourselves. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  are  right. 

DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS:  It  would  be 
foolish  to  make  these  statements  signed 
by  nobody  a  part  of  this  report.  In 
other  words,  this  whole  matter  is  out 
of  order  at  this  time — 

DEL.  BRANSTETTER  (Okla.):  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  going  at  this  very 
awkwardly.  We  ought  to  take  this  up 
seriatim.  I  think  Del.  Bloor’s  motion 
was  out  of  order.  The  motion  was  to 
accept  the  report,  not  to  adopt  the 
report.  I  think  we  should  accept  the 
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report  and  then  take  it  up  as  all  the 
other  reports  have  been  taken  up,  and 
begin  at  the  beginning.  Accept .  the 
report  in  all  fairness  to  the  committee 
and  then  go  at  its  consideration  in 
order  and  not  jump  at  the  end  of  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  understood 
the  motion  was  that  the  report  be 
adopted.  The  motion  now  is  that  the 
report  be  accepted. 

On  motion  the  report  was  unani¬ 
mously  accepted. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  com¬ 
rades,  the  question  is  on .  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee. 

DEL.  CASSIDY  (N.  Y.)  :  I  make  the 
motion  that  this  matter  be  taken  up 
seriatim. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT  (N.  Y.)  :  The  first 
recommendation  has  been  read,  and  I 
move  to  amend  that  by  adding: 

“Such  committee  to  make  its  own  rules 
of  procedure  and  to  fill  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  within  the  committee 
between  the  date  of  its  creation  and  the 
next  convention  of  the  party.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  Are  there  any  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  amendment? 

DEL.  BRANSTETTER:  I  object  to 
that  amendment.  I  think  the  election  of 
this  committee  should  take  place  in  this 
congress.  I  think  it  should  only  carry 
over  until  such  time  as  the  regular 
election  can  be  held  or  to  some  <  specified 
time,  which  I  hope  the  Constitution  Com¬ 
mittee  will  pass  upon.  We  do  not  want 
to  elect  our  own  committee.  The  National 
Committee  should  not  elect  the  committee, 
the  membership  of  the  Socialist  Party 
should  elect  the  committee. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  I  understand  full 
well  that  the  Constitution  Committee  is 
discussing  this  in  detail. 

DEL.  WILSON  (Calif.)  :  As  a  member 
of  the  Constitution  Committee  I  can  say 
that  a  paragraph  has  been  drafted  that  re¬ 
quires  the  election  of  seven  well  qualified 
women  of  the  Socialist  #  Party,  by  the 
membership  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 
America,  and  there  are  other  details  which 
are  not  immediately  at  hand. 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL  (Ill.)  :  It  seems 
to  me  we  are  wasting  time  on  that. .  I 
suggest  that  all  recommendations  pending 
here  be  referred  to  the  Constitution  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  save  double  discussion— that  is, 
if  they  belong  with  that  committee— in 
order  that  we  may  not  discuss  them  now 
and  then  again  when  they  come  back 
from  the  Constitution  Committee. 

DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS  (Ill):  I  am 
willing  to  have  these  taken  up  one  by  one, 


but  I  think  we  are  chasing  round  and 
round  in  a  circle.  Now,  if  we  refer  theii 
matters  to  the  Resolutions  Committee 
and  the  Constitution  Committee,  they 
may  not  make  a  report  until  the  last  thing, 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  suggest  that  we 
follow  Comrade  Goebel’s  proposition  and 
that  the  men  sit  still  for  a  while.  They 
are  the  ones  specially  interested  in  this; 
let  them  handle  this. 

DEL.  WILSON :  I  have  looked  over 
these  recommendations  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Constitution  Committee  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  anything  here  that  would 
naturally  come  before  us.  They  would 
naturally  come  before  this  meetihg. 

COM.  MALKIEL:  I  am  a  member  of 
the  woman's  national  committee  and  1 
want  to  oppose  this  motion  to  wait  and 
elect  this  committee  later.  We  have  u 
committee  now,  and  why  should  we  wait 
three  or  six  months  before  we  get  a  com¬ 
mittee?  You  ought  to  have  a  committee 
at  work  right  now.  I  suggest  that  we 
go  ahead  and .  select  seven  members  in 
this  congress  right  now. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  If  there  are  any 
alterations  to  be  made  to  this  recom¬ 
mendation — 

DEL.  COLLINS  (Colo.)  :  Is  the  old 
committee  a  committee  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers? 

COM.  MALKIEL:  Five. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  election  of 
the  committee  can  be  taken  up  later.  Let 
us  proceed  with  these  recommendations. 

DEL.  COLLINS:  I  believe  the  new 
draft  that  we  have  worked  on  for  the 
Constitution  makes  this  committee  fifteen 
instead  of  seven.  Why  not  continue  the- 
present  committee  until  the  election  of  a 
new  committee? 

DEL.  O’HARE  (Kans.)  :  Delegate 
Collins  is  mistaken ;  the  number  was 
changed  to  seven. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  think  the  ladies 
know  what  they  are  about — 

DEL.  WORK  (la.)  :  I  want  to  tell  you 
the  provision  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
committee — 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  it  is  un¬ 
derstood;  they  know  their  business.  If 
there  is  no  objection  the  first  recommen¬ 
dation  is  adopted.  The  secretary  will 
read  the  second  recommendation. 

DEL.  STREBEL  (N.  Y.)  :  The  second 
recommendation  is  a  follows ; 

“In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
newly  elected  committee  we  urge  the  dele¬ 
gates  assembled  to  grant  greater  autonomy 
to  said  body  as  follows :  The  right  to  act 
upon  unanimously  accepted  motions 
dealing  directly  with  the  agitation  among 
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oilmen  that  would  not  in  any  way  in¬ 
volve  the  prestige  or  principles  of  the 
cii  l  y  at  large.” 

I  I  IE  CHAIRMAN  :  If  there  is  no  ob¬ 
it*  lion  that  will  be  adopted.  There  is  no 
-•It lection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  next 
n  commendation. 

DEL.  STREBEL:  The  third  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  committee  is  as  follows: 

That  the  correspondence  of  the  corn- 
mil  lee  be  carried  on  through  the  National 
"dice  as  it  is  at  present;  that  the  corn- 
mil  lee  shall  not  be  compelled  to  solicit 
Imids  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
l heir  special  agitation,  but  should  have 
l lie  right  from  time  to  time  to  apply  to 
I  lie  National  Executive' Committee  for  the 
reimbursement  of  funds  spent  on  Propa¬ 
ganda  work;  that  said  committee,  upon 
nisapproval  of  its  action  by  the  National 
I  secutive  Committee,  shall  have  the  right 
i"  present  the  matter  to  the  National  Com¬ 
mit  lee,  this  with  the  unanimous  consent 
* •  f  the  Women’s  National  Committee.” 

DEL.  KLAWIER  (Pol.  Section)  :  The 
Inreign  delegates  have  something  like  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  Constitution  Corn- 
mil  tee.  Instead  of  going  over  this  twice 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  that 
puint  to  the  Constitution  Committee.  Then 
we  can  take  it  up  together. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  don’t  object 
In  I  lie  congress  adopting  it?  If  you  don’t 
object,  leave  that  where  it  is.  Any  other 
objections?  Number  three  is  adopted. 

DEL.  STREBEL:  The  fourth  recom¬ 
mendation  is : 

“That  the  delegates  assembled  urge  their 
respective  states  to  keep  a  woman  organ¬ 
ic  r  in  the  field,  who  should  endeavor  to 
pread  the  teachings  and  principles  of 
Socialism  not  only  among  the  wage 
earning  population,  but  to  carry  the  same 
Into  the  homes  of  our  comrades.  We 
urge  the  formation  of  local  committees 
where  same  are  not  formed  as  yet,  so 
t hat  we  may  carry  on  a  systematic  house 
In  house  propaganda  throughout  the 
nation,  as  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
llial  this  is  the  only  means  of  reaching 
I  Ik*  woman  in  the  home — she  who  of  all 
women  has  been  the  most  neglected.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  that  satis¬ 
factory?  Nd>  objection.  It  is  adopted. 

DEL.  STREBEL:  The  next  recom¬ 
mendation,  number  five,  is: 

“In  order  to  be  able  to  account  for  all 
Hie  committees  organized  and  work  ac¬ 
complished,  we  recommend  that  the 
secretaries  of  the  respective  woman’s  local 
Committees  send  semi-annual  reports  to 
Hie  Chairman  of  the  Woman’s  National 
<  ommittee.” 


THE  CHAIRMAN:  Any  objections? 
The  suggestion  is  approved. 

DEL.  STREBEL:  Number  six  is: 

“As  a  means  of  coming  in  closer  touch 
with  the  economic  movement  we  urge  that 
our  women  comrades  join  the  various 
women’s  trade  union  leagues  wherever 
same  are  in  existence.  In  every  industrial 
center  we  urge  the  election  of  a  strike 
committee  to  be  in  readiness  whenever  any 
occasion  for  action  appears,  as  the  surest 
means  of  gaining  the  ear  of  the  women 
in  the  trades  lies  in  helping  them  during 
an  economic  struggle.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Any  objections? 
The  suggestion  is  approved. 

DEL.  STREBEL:  The  next  is  number 
seven : 

“We  also  urge  upon  our  women  com¬ 
rades  the  organization  of  women  into 
unions  wherever  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  for  the  working  girl  at  large  is  very 
often  incapable  of  grasping  the  principles 
of  Socialism  at  the  first  attempt,  where 
she  would  be  willing  to  do  so  were  she 
used  to  the  economic  organization,  which 
is  really  the  first  step  to  her  awakening.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  If  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  the  section  will  be  adopted. 
There  is  none.  So  ordered.  Now  this  is 
where  the  suggestion  of  Comrade  Bloor 
would  come  in. 

DEL.  BLOOR  (Conn.)  :  The  reason 
for  my  substitute  or  addition  is  this :  I 
simply  want  to  make  the  report  of  the 
Woman’s  Committee  as  strong  as  the 
men’s  report  on  this  subject  of  franchise. 
It:  seems  to  me  we  should  adopt  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Comrade  Hillquit,  when  he  says 
that  we  should  have  an  unqualified  and 
enthusiastic  campaign  for  woman  suffrage, 
just  as  the  Socialists  of  Europe  have 
helped  the  women  of  Europe  in  their 
efforts  for  universal  suffrage.  It  seems 
that  we  should  have  more  than  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  mere  statement  in  the  re¬ 
port.  We  should  have  a  recommendation 
that  .we  do  as  our  comrades  in  New  York 
have  been  doing,  co-operate  with  this 
working  girls’  movement;  we  should,  as 
we  go  through  the  other  states,  have  this 
National  Woman’s  Committee  report  to 
strengthen  us  in  our  work  for  woman 
suffrage.  I  find  in  my  work  in  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  and  as  a  member  of  the 
party  for  fourteen  years  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  this  in  our  pro¬ 
gramme,  I  find  that  the  women  are  not 
yet  considered  in  a  practical  way  fully  a 
part  of  the  body  politic.  I  feel  every¬ 
where  in  working  in  the  woman  move¬ 
ment  with  women,  that  we  want  more 
support  than  ever  before,  because  we  are 
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deprived  of  the  right  of  political  ex¬ 
pression,  and  any  movement  for  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  a  class  so  deprived 
must  be  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  I 
claim  that  this  suffrage  movement  needs 
an  exceedingly  revolutionary  statement  in 
its  programme  on  this  question. 

DEL.  BRANSTETTER  (Okla.)  :  I 
suggest  that  we  have  already  accepted  that 
proposition  in  Comrade  Hillquit’s  report, 
which  we  have  adopted.  I  suggest  that 
the  comrade  put  that  in  her  own  language 
for  an  addition  to  this  recommendation. 
There  is  no  need  to  have  the  same  thing 
repeated  in  the  same  words  in  two  re¬ 
ports.  Now  I  take  off  my  hat  to  Com¬ 
rade  Hillquit’s  language  on  this  subject. 
It  is  strong  and  good.  But  I  submit  you 
can  put  your  thought  in  as  good  and  as 
strong  language,  and  I  don’t  like  to  have 
as  part  of  the  report  something  that  has 
already  been  adopted  by  the  congress. 

DEL.  MAYNARD  (Colo.)  :  I  think 
that  this  should  be  offered  as  a  separate 
resolution,  acted  upon  separately,  and  I 
request  that  it  be  received  without  action 
at  this  time,  and  instead  of  being  put  in 
the  report,  that  it  be  acted  upon  with 
the  other  resolutions.  It  will  simplify  the 
machinery  of  the  thing.  They  tell  us  we 
need  to  repeat  this,  although  we  have 
already  adopted  it  in  Comrade  Hillquit’s 
report  Putting  it  in  our  report  does  not 
make  it  any  more  effective  than  it  was  in 
the  other  report.  If  you  want  it  more 
effective,  put  it  in  a  separate  resolution. 

COM.  MALKIEL:  (N.  Y.)  :  When 
Comrade  Hillquit’s  report  was  accepted 
it  was  said  that  it  was  only  for  informa¬ 
tion.  As  I  understand  the  ruling  of  the 
chair,  his  report  was  not  adopted,  other¬ 
wise  we  would  have  discussed  it  then. 

DEL.  BLOOR :  I  simply  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  that  this  be  incorporated  in  the 
report  for  this  reason.  I  feel  that  the 
woman’s  committee  should  have  a  proper 
resolution  covering  this  matter.  I  want 
this  as  a  part  of  the  woman’s  committee 
because  I  feel  that  our  woman’s  commit¬ 
tee  should  give  a  revolutionary  expression 
of  our  principles  on  this  matter  without 
in  any  way  conflicting  with  the  general 
party  principles. 

COM.  MALKIEL :  I  want  to  say  that 
while  I  will  take  off  my  hat  to  Comrade 
Hillquit  on  many  occasions,  I  will  not  this 
time.  If  Comrade  Bloor  thinks  that  Com¬ 
rade  Hillquit’s  recommendation  is  more 
revolutionary  I  wish  you  would  read  his 
report  and  then  the  committee’s  statement. 
You  can  then  judge  for  yourself.  Com¬ 
rade  Hillquit  says :  “In  this  country  there 
is  practically  no  movement  for  qualified 


suffrage.  The  American  woman  suff ragi 
movement,  as  a  whole  stands  for  fuM 
political  rights  for  women,  regardless  nj 
class  and  property  qualifications.  Thcri 
is  therefore  less  reason  for  us  to  conchies! 
a  separate  campaign  upon  this  issue  tllRfj 
there  is  for  our  comrades  in  Europe  ' 
where  the  suffrage  movement  is  to  so  mi  1 
extent  conducted  on  class  lines.  Whij| 
the  Socialist  Party  should  never  merge  it! 
identify  in  any  other  movement,  we 
should  not  place  ourselves  in  a  voluntary  I 
position  of  isolation,  where  the  principle! 
and  aims  of  our  party  fully  coincide  with 
those  of  other  organizations.  We  should*! 
heartily  support  the  general  movement  CM 
the  women  of  America  for  their  en«  L 
franchisement.” 

Here  is  the  report  of  the  Woman’!* 
National  Committee :  “Woman’s  di,i*B 
franchisement  being  a  great  factor  in 
aggravating  her  economic  dependence,  we  f 
urge  the  party  to  take  more  direct  actioM 
in  the  matter  of  woman  suffrage,  which 
should,  however,  be  carried  on  undcW 
party  supervision,  and  advocated  from* 
party  platforms.  As  the  first  step  in  this 
line  we  recommend  that  the  clause  in  our 
National  Platform  dealing  with  equal 
rights  regardless  of  sex  be  amended  to  I 
read :  ‘Whereas  woman’s  position  in  in* 
dustry  is  of  a  much  lower  status  than 
man’s  as  the  direct  result  of  her  political  . 
disqualifications,  and  whereas  the  Socialist  [ 
Party  is  the  direct  representative  of  thtifl 
working  class,  regardless  of  sex  there-S 
fore  be  it  resolved,  That  the  Socialist* 
Party  demands  equal  suffrage,  regardless  I 
of  sex,  color  or  race,  and  pledges  itself  tl 
work,  advocate  and  agitate  for  it.’  ” 

I  wonder  which  is  the  more  revolution¬ 
ary?  Whether  we  should  go  to  work  with 
a  suffrage  party  to  gain  the  vote  or’ 
whether  we  should  work  through  the! 
Socialist  Party  to  gain  the  vote? 

Now,  comrades,  if  we  believe  in  the' 
class  struggle,  if  we,  as  Socialists,  recogl 
nize  the  antagonism  between  the  classes,] 
we  cannot  lose  ourselves  in  any  middle 
class,  suffrage  movement.  Comrade  Bloor! 
tells  you  she  has  worked  fourteen  years 
in  the  party ;  but  I  have  worked  longer 
than  that.  Besides,  I  have  worked  many 
years  in  the  industrial  movement.  In  ! 
going  to  the  working  girls  you  cannot 
give  them  many  theories  at  one  time.  Wej 
ought  to  be  glad  and  we  are  glad  if  they 
take  one  at  a  time.  It  takes  all  we  can  ’ 
do  to  teach  her  t\mt  her  interests  can] 
never  be  identical  with  those  of  her] 
employers.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get] 
that  one  idea  into  her  head.  When  we  I 
talked  of  the  class  struggle  to  the 
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hikers  in  New  York  they  asked  us, 
"Which  is  right.  One  hour  you  tell  us  our 
interests  can  never  be  identical  with  those 
nl  our  employers  and  then  the  next  we 
.n  e  told  we  must  all  work  together.”  The 
woman’s  mind  among  the  working  class 
i  .  in  that  state  that  she  cannot  get  these 
Iw  conflicting  ideas.  If  you  tell  the 
working  woman  one  moment  that  we 
must  fight  for  Socialism,  that  that  ;s  her 
only  salvation;  and  the  next  minute  you 

I  ell  her  we  are  all  sisters  together— this 
is  a  sex  struggle,  let  us  all  work  together 

I I  >  get  the  vote— you  mix  her  up  and  you 
won’t  get  her  for  anything.  You  must 
remember  that  we  don’t  merely  want  to 
get  the  vote  for  the  working  women ;  we 
want  them  to  know  how  to  use  the  vote 
when  they  get  it. 

The  woman  question  to-day  is  some- 
Ihing  more  than  a  mere  sex  question.  The 
number  of  women  in  industry  is  grow¬ 
ing  daily.  Already  we  have  six  million 
women  among  our  wage  earning  popula¬ 
tion.  Woman  is  man’s  greatest  competitor 
in  the  labor  market.  The  Socialist  Party 
must  deal  with  her  as  such.  We  have 
spent  four  days  arguing  about  a  possible 
Japanese  invasion.  Woman’s  invasion  is 
here  already.  It  is  our  duty  as  the 
representatives  of  the  working  class  to 
argue  with  her  and  get  her  to  become 
a  member  of  the  class  conscious  prole¬ 
tarian  movement.  Many  ot  our  com¬ 
rades  do  not  realize  yet  what  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  economic  situation  woman 
labor  really  is.  And  it  is  time  we  woke 
up  and  considered  this. 

I  have  often  been  accused  of  being  a 
womanist.  My  contention  is  that  I  am 
a  Socialist  first  to  last,  but  a  woman 
nevertheless.  Naturally  enough,  having 
been  born  a  woman,  my  sympathies  go 
out  specially  to  the  working  woman  as  a 
portion  of  the  general  exploited  working 
class.  As  a  woman  I  do  not  want  to  wait 
for  the  vote  until  we  get  the  Socialist 
millennium.  I  want  it  right  now,  to-night, 
if  I  could  get  it.  I  will  naturally  do  all 
in  my  power  to  get  enfranchisement  for 
women,  but  I  shall  always  do  so  as  a 
Socialist,  keeping  in  mind  that  woman’s 
present  degradation  and  subjection  will 
only  be  changed  under  a  different  system 
of  society,  and  that  her  enfranchisement 
is  only  one  means  to  that  end. 

The  contention  of  our  committee  was, 
that  we  should  not  lose  our  identity  in 
working  for  suffrage,  which  would  surely 
be  the  case  if  we  should  co-operate  with 
the  middle  class  suffragists.  Why  go 
and  speak  under  restrictions  from,  Mrs. 


Belmont’s  platform,  when  we  can  speak 
freely  from  our  own  and  under  our  own 
party  supervision?  If  you  do  this,  you 
will  find  that  every  time  you  gain  a 
suffragist  you  gain  a  Socialist. 

DEL.  O’HARE  (Kans.)  :  It  seems  to 
me  that  once  more  in  this  discussion  we 
have  seen  the  question  presented  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
Comrade  Malkiel  objects  to  this  substitue 
or  amendment,  and  I  think  she  does  so 
largely  because  her  experience  in  the 
section  of  the  country  from  which  she 
comes  leads  her  to  do  so.  My  experience 
in  the  section  of  country  from  which  I 
come  does  not  lead  me  to  do  so.  All 
through  the  west  and  southwest  I  find 
it  is  not  imposible  at  all  for  a  Socialist 
to  go  in  and  take  an  active  part  in  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  wthout  sacri¬ 
ficing  her  Socialist  principles  in  the 
slightest  degree.  I  find  that  I  can  work 
in  that  woman  suffrage  movement,  but  I 
always  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  only 
through  the  Socialist  movement  can  we 
have  a  universal  suffrage  that  will  mean 
anything,  a  suffrage  that  won’t  shut  out, 
as  it  does  in  many  parts  of  the  south  the 
poor  white  man  who  cannot  pay  his 
poll-tax,  I  would  like  to  have  this 
amendment  carried.  I  want  the  oppor¬ 
tunity — I  want  the  authority  for  going 
before  the  woman’s  suffrage  move¬ 
ments  of  the  west,  and  the  southwest, 
and  with  this  amendment  I  shall 
have  it. 

In  Europe,  wherever  there  is  a  fight  for 
universal  manhood  suffrage,  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Europe  has  gone  into  those 
movements  and  helped  them.  I  cannot 
see  any  difference  between  a  fight  for 
universal  manhood  suffrage  and  a  fight 
for  universal  suffrage  for  both  sexes. 

Comrade  Malkiel  makes  the  suggestion 
that  these  suffrage  movements  are  being 
organized  by  the  political  parties  of  New 
York.  Very  well.  If  the  Democratic 
party  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  is  seeking 
to  organize  a  woman  suffrage  movement 
I  want  to  be  in  that  movement.  I  can 
get  the  platform  just  as  often  as  any 
other  woman  of  that  organization,  and  I 
say  the  Socialist  woman  has  everything 
to  her  advantage  and  nothing  against  her 
when  she  goes  into  the  woman  suffrage 
organizations  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  in  being  a  member  of  these 
woman  suffrage  organizations.  I  believe 
in  co-operating  with  them  in  every  way 
that  I  can  so  long  as  I  do  not  compromise 
the  principles  of  Socialism.  I  am  a 
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member  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League.  I  believe  in  getting  in  there.  I 
believe  in  making  myself  a  part  of  it.  In 
Kansas  City,  it  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
one  member  who  is  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
mg,  as  a  general  thing,  and  that  member 
is  Mrs.  O  Hare.  And  when  they  want  a 
speaker  they  generally  select  me  to  do  the 
speaking.  I  don’t  care  what  subject  they 
give  me  to  speak  on,  I  can  always  bring 
it  right  back  to  the  Socialistic  basis.  I 
d°n  t  care  whether  they  talk  on  the 
marriage  question,  or  on  the  comet  I 
will  bring  the  comet  back  to  the  Social¬ 
ist  proposition.  Anywhere,  any  time,  I 
am  going  to  get  my  say  when  I  want  it. 
,,EEL.  ESTHER  LAUKKI  (Minn.)  : 
When  Mrs.  Wilshire  invited  a  lot  of 
women  to  a  swell  hotel  in  Chicago  to  a 
birthday  party  and  tried  to  organize  a 
Progressive  League  I  told  her  it  did  not 
pay.  for  a  Socialist  woman  to  try  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  women  who  kept  their  maids; 
whom  we  want  to  organize  is  the  girl  who 
is  working  in  the  kitchen;  that  is  the 
girl  we  want.  I  think  the  object  in 
getting  me  to  that  party  was  to  kind  of 
smooth  me  down  because  they  thought  I 
was.  too  revolutionary.  Afterwards  I 
received  letters  from  Mrs.  Wilshire  and 
some  others  asking  me  to  write  some 
pamphlets  to  the  working  girls. 

When  we  organized  this  woman’s  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  last  convention,  we  thought 
that  was.  the  best  thing  to  break  up  this 
Progressive  League  and  to  organize  those 
women  into  the  Socialist  Party;  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  praise  them  for  the 
work  they  have  done. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  Bible  and  I  will 
tell  you  that  a  man  cannot  serve  two 
masters  It  is  utterly  impossible.  If 
Mrs.  O  Hare  can  go  before  those  wealthy 
women  and  make  them  understand  that 
what  is  a  benefit  for  them  is  a  benefit  for 
the  others,  then  she  does  not  belong  to 
us.  Do  you  think  that  the  bourgeois 
woman  does  want  a  vote  when  she  ad- 
vocates  it?  Then  let  her  come  here  with 
us.  We  want  the  vote,  and  we  want  to 
get  the  girls  to  understand  that  they 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  joining  the 
suffrage  league  of  the  United  States.  If 
those  women  do  say  that  you  are  all 
right,,  because  you  do  sign  your  name  to 
a^  petition  for  a  vote,  and  you  are  present 
at  certain  mass  meetings,  you  won’t  get 
her  vote  when  she  gets  it.  Oh,  those 
bourgeois  women  will  be  kind  to  the 
girls.  Perhaps  they  will  give  their  hired 
girls  their  worn  out  gowns,  or  when  they 
have  a  meeting  they  will  get  them  all 


there  for  that  one  evening.  But  what 
will  they  do?  What  will  they  say  to 
those  girls  the  neXt  morning?  They  will 
tell  the  girl :  Now  we  are  going  to  have 
the  vote,  you  must  remember,  that  if  you 
vote  for  Socialism  they  will  do  this  and 
this;  if  you  vote  for  Socialism  we  won’t 
let  you  have  your  job.”  They  will  be 
training  our  women  voters.  You  think 
you  will  get  their  votes?  They  will  cheat 
you  out  of  them.  They  will  put  some¬ 
thing  through  the  legislature  that  won’t 
mean  anything.  I  tell  you,  in  Finland 
we  have  got  the  vote,  we  have  got  women 
m  Parliament,  but  there  was  not  a  thing 
done  by  these  bourgeois  women.  Not 
until  the  women  of  Helsingfors,  the  fish 
wives,  the  laundresses,  the  cooks,  and  the 
real  workers  got  out  and  paraded  on  the 
street— not  until  then  did  we  get  any 
vote.  For  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
as  long  as  the  Suffrage  Association  ex- 
lsted  in  Europe,  it  existed  in  Finland. 
We  have  had  some  of  the  most  noted  1 
women.  They  were  all  of  the  bourgeois 
class;  and  they  were  all  advocating 
woman  suffrage.  They  edited  papers- 
they  organized  leagues ;  they  were 
eminent  women;  what  did  they  do? 
When  they  saw  that  the  working  women 
were  organizing  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  break  them  up.  When  the 
working  girls  wanted  the  vote  they  said  . 
they  were  decidedly  against  it.  They 
said  they  did  not  want  the  vote  yet. 
When  the  working  women  wanted  it  then 
the  borrgeois  women  were  against  it. 

This  recommendation,  presented  by  the 
Woman  s  Committee,  is  what  we  want 
Don  t  accept  anything  from  the  bourgeois 
women.  If  you  want  to  work  for  the  real 
cause  of  the  working  women  accept  the 
Woman  s  Committee  Report  and  do  not 
accept,  the  one  presented  by  Comrade 
Hillquit. 

,  EEL.  LOME  (Kans.)  :  It  is  a  peculiar 
thing  for  me  to  be  standing  before  an 
audience  and  making  a  suffrage  speech 
E  18  *  thinS  1  never  did  before  in  my 
life  When  I  stand  before  an  audience  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Socialist 
speech.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
place  in  a  Socialist  speech,  and  specially 
from  the  woman’s  standpoint,  for  the 
suffrage,  question.  When  we  talk  of 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  working  women 
as  our  comrade  from  Minnesota  has  sug¬ 
gested,  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  believe  in 
appealing  to  women  on  Ivery  plane.  I 
realize  that  there  are  women  in  every 
walk  of  life  whose  hearts  are  in  earnest 
in  regard  to  this  great  world  wide  move- 
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mcnt.  It  is  not  a  Socialist  matter  with 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  women; 
hul  nevertheless  they  are  progressive; 
they  really  want  to  better  humanity;  and 
they  are  struggling  to  find  the  way  in 
which  they  can  do  it  best.  And  if  we 
us  Socialists  can  reach  those  women  I 
.iv  we  should  reach  them. 

DEL.  ESTHER  LAUKKI:  That  is 
what  I  say. 

DEL.  LOWE:  I  believe  it  is  possible 
for  Socialist  women  to  take  part  in  any 
organization,  I  care  not  where  that  or- 
K.anization  may  be,  any  organization  of 
women.  I  believe,  that  if  we  ourselves 
<  an  see  the  great  goal  before  the  Social¬ 
ist,  if  we  can  always  keep  that  clearly 
I  >v  fore  us,  that  we  can  enter  any  organ¬ 
ization  and  we  can  bring  the  women  of 
I  hat  organization  to  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  class  struggle,  and  as  she 
gradually  realizes  what  this  class  struggle 
is,  she  will  take  her  stand — in  the  interest 
of  her  class?  Yes.  But  by  far  the 
Kreater  number  of  the  women  belong  to 
the  working  class.  Do  you  realize  that? 

Comrades,  I  can  but  judge  from  my 
own  experience.  I  do  not  come  before 
you  as  a  woman  who  has  spent  her  life 
in  the  kitchen  either,  although  I  have 
every  respect  for  the  girls  that  do.  It 
is  but  a  matter  of  the  accident  of  birth 
whether  we  spend  our  lives  in  the  school 
room  or  in  the  parlor  or  the  factory,  or 
where .  we  spend  our  lives.  That  is  not 
a  matter  that  can  be  criticised  in  any 
way.  But  wherever  we  find  ourselves 
placed  in  life  there  is  something  for  us 
to  do  in  this  great  world  struggle.  1 
come  before  you  as  a  teacher.  All  my 
life  I  have  been  in  the  school  room.  I 
know  that  life  better  than  others.  I  know 
I  hat  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  earnest  women  in  the  school  room 
who  see  the  child  before  them,  and  they 
want  to  understand  that  child,  to  under¬ 
stand  how  to  bring  about  the  best  possible 
development  of  that  child’s  life,  so  that 
they  will  best  be  able  to  serve  the  great 
cause  of  humanity.  I  say,  if  we  can  reach 
l  lie  teacher,  why  should  we  refuse  to  go 
lo  that  teacher,  no  matter  what  organiza¬ 
tion  she  may  be  found  in?  I  come  be¬ 
fore  you  to-night  as  seconding  the 
amendment.  I  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  Woman’s  Committee  report;  it 
was  a  very  excellent  report.  I  realize 
fully  that  our  Woman’s  Committee  has 
had  a  great  task  before  them  for  the  past 
Iwo  years.  I  do  not  believe  we  could 
have  found  within  our  national  move¬ 
ment  five  women  more  earnest,  more 
capable,  better  equipped  to  take  up  this 


very  important  question  and  deal  with  it 
from  a  broad  standpoint.  I  believe,  that 
every  woman  on  that  committee  has  done 
her  very  best,  and  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  I  know  that  one  or  two  have 
given  many,  many  hours,  and  days,  and 
weeks,  and  months  to  the  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  various  problems  in¬ 
volved.  I  want  to  congratulate  that  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  success  of  their  work;  and 
I  think  that  every  member  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  Party  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  our 
Woman’s  Committee,  but  I  do  say  this, 
comrades,  if  we  can  but  keep  our  minds 
on  the  broader  plane  of  this  movement 
we  shall  achieve  greater  success.  This  is 
not  a  time  to  engage  in  personalities ; 
this  is  a  time  when  we  should  look  at 
these  things  in  the  wider  aspects  of  life. 
And  as  seconding  this  amendment — in 
spite  of  what  Comrade  Malkiel  has  said 
— I  cannot  see  there  is  anything  in  this 
amendment  to  which  we  cannot  all  sub¬ 
scribe. 

I  seconded  the  amendment,  because  I 
thought  it  would  be  the  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  this  very  clash  that  we  have  had  here 
this  evening.  I  did  not  want  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  this  disagreement,  just  as  we  are 
entering  upon  this  woman’s  movement  in 
earnest ;  I  did  not  want  to  precipitate  this 
conflict  on  the  woman’s  question ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  seconded  the  amend¬ 
ment.  But  I  might  just  as  well  have  re¬ 
mained  in  my  seat,  as  I  intended,  and  let 
the  trouble  go  on. 

DEL.  LAUKKI  (Minn.):  I  want  to 
say  to  Comrade  Lowe  that  I  include 
the  school  teacher  among  the  working 
women  and  I  include  all  women 'who 
work  for  wages,  whether  they  work 
in  the  field,  the  factory,  the  mine,  the 
school  room,  or  the  office. 

DEL.  PREVEY  (Ohio):  Before  I 
speak  upon  this  question  I  want  the 
chairman  distinctly  to  understand  that  we 
women  don’t  want  any  special  privileges. 
If  we  take  more  than  the  ten  minutes, 
I  want  you  to  call  us  to  order.  It  must 
be  just  the  same  as  with  the  men 
delegates.  I  want  that  distinctly  under¬ 
stood.  I  am  also  sorry  to  see  that  the 
men  are  not  taking  a  more  active  part 
in  this  discussion. 

A  DELEGATE:  We  were  ruled  out  by 
the  chair. 

DEL.  PREVEY :  Your  business  at  the 
present  time  is  building  a  political  party. 
For  what  purpose?  To  get  possession  of 
all  the  powers  of  government,  and  to 
change  the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
producing  the  necessaries  of  life.  That  is 
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your  business  primarily.  That  is  the  only 
reason  we  are  in  existence.  Now,  as  a 
member  of  that  Socialist  Party  I  don’t 
want  any  fads  or  frills  or  isms.  I  want 
our  congressmen  and  our  mayors  and1 
our  city  councilmen  to  be  perfectly  free 
to  do  their  work  along  that  line.  I  do 
not  want  them  hampered  by  any  frills 
or  fads.  We  have  too  much  of  that  al¬ 
ready..  We  are  getting  rid  of  some  of 
our  frills  and  fads.  They  are  leaving  us 
as  the  party  progresses;  and  I  am  glad 
they  are.  That,  is  why  I  am  sorry  the 
men  are  not  taking  part  in  this  discus¬ 
sion,  because  they  do  not  realize  that 
their  work  as  representatives  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement  may  be  hampered  by 
some  fad  attached  to  them  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  organization.  I  do 
not  want  our  chairman  to  be  hampered  by 
the  suffrage  movement  in  the  City  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  obliged  to  do  certain  things 
because  a  suffrage  society  says  they 
should  be  done  for  that  city.  There  are 
people  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  who 
manufacture  beer;  the  people  there  drink 
beer.  Now,  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
drink,  but  I  do  not  want  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  compelled  to  take 
any  particular  stand  on  that. 

And  now  to  my  point.  I  am  well  aware 
from  recent  experience  that  the  W.  C.  T. 

U.  has  a  suffrage  department  and  many 
of  those  ladies  belong  to.  the  Suffrage  So¬ 
ciety.  Occasionally  they  get  ready  to 
clean  up  things  in  a  municipality.  They 
are  going  to  do  away  with  liquor  drink¬ 
ing;  going  to  do  away  with  the  social 
evil,,  and  .with  everything  else.  Now,  if 
we  Socialists  go  on  record  as  advoctaing 
co-operation  with  the  Suffrage  Society, 
we  shall  have  to  go  out  and  do  some  in¬ 
vestigating;  and  I  don’t  want  to  do  that. 

I  am  already  obliged  to  pass  on  the 
morals  of  the  members  of  the  Socialist 
Party  on  this  committee.  That  is  enough. 

Another  thing;  there  is  absolutely 
nothing^  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Committee  which  prevents  any 
Socialist  woman  from  working  in  the 
Suffrage  Society  if  she  wants  to.  Nothing 
whatever.  And  I  am  perfectly  in  accord 
with  the  report  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Committee  for  that  reason.  Why  do  we 
want  any  more?  Is  it  going  to  make  it 
any  stronger  ?  Decidedly  not.  I  am 
perfectly  free  to  take  part  in  a  debate  on 
woman  suffrage  if  they  will  give  me  a 
chance,  but  they  are  afraid  of  me.  We 
had  a  fight  in  Akron  recently  and  a 
prominent  lady  suggested  that  *1  be  put 
on  the  programme,  but  I  cannot  talk  from 


their  platforms.  I  am  not  going  to  aik 
for  space,  on  their  platforms.  Am] 
another  thing,  I  have  not  got  time  fof 
two  movements.  When  the  comrades  ill 
some  other  city  say  they  want  a  speaker! 
that  they  have  not  got  a  speaker  and  will 
I.  come,  I  say,  Yes ;  I  want  to  put  in  my 
time  that  way.  I  want  to  be  free  to  give 
all  my  strength,  to  give  all  my  leisure 
time  to  the  Socialist  movement.  I  have 
no  strength  left  for  a  bourgeois  ladieJ 
organization. 

Does,  it  give  us  any  more  authority  to 
work  in  a  suffrage  association  if  wu 
adopt,  this  amendment?  Decidedly  nob 
I  think  the  report  of  the  National 
Womans  Committee  is  strong  enough  for 
me,  and  all  the  delegates  know  I  want  il 
pretty  strong.  I  want  it  revolutionary;  I 
want  it  clear  on  that  point,  so  that  wo 
can  go  right  ahead  in  close  accord  with 
our  political  party.  I  don’t  want  to  stand 
on  the  street  corner  and  represtml 
suffrage;  I  want  to. stand  there  as  a  So¬ 
cialist,  and  I  am  going  to  stand  there  as 
a  Socialist.  And  I  don’t  want  any  frills 
tacked  to  me  either.  I  hope  I  am  going 
to  talk  at  all  times  so  that  the  members 
the  Socialist.  Party  will  be  proud 
that  I  am  a  Socialist.  For  that  reason 
I  don’t  want  any  frills. 

Now,  comrades,  I  want  the  men  to  take 
part  in  this  discussion.  Let  us  hear  from 
you.  We  have  not  voted  yet.  Comrade 
Hillquit  may  go  to  Congress  next  fall ; 
Berger  may  go;  there  may  be  others. 
There  will  be  other  comrades  go  to  Con¬ 
gress,  I  believe.  I  want  them  to  go 
pledged  simply  to  the  working  class.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  as  a  political  or¬ 
ganization  to  adopt  this  amendment.  We 
already  have  an  amendment  which  says 
that  we.  shall  do  all  that  we  possibly  can 
to  obtain  the  vote  for  the  wage  working 
girls  and  women  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  protect  themselves  as  inde¬ 
pendent  workers  just  the  same  as  men. 

Comrades,  I  am  in  favor  of  adopting 
the  report  of  the  committee  just  as  it 
stands.  And  vote  the  amendment  out  of 
existence  forever  and  ever. 

DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS  (Ill.):  I  rise 
for  information.  If  this  woman’s  question 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  serious  question, 
let  us  be  serious.  If  we  have  reached 
that  point  that  the  part  of  woman  in  our 
movement  is  a  joke,  and  a  laugh,  and  a 
sneer,  and  only  womli  are  to  take  hold 
of  it,  then  the  membership  of  this  con¬ 
gress  has  a  long  way  to  go.  I  want  a 
ruling  on  this  point.  It  is  not  only  that 
I  want  to  speak  on  this  subject.  But  I 
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li.ivc  risen  several  times,  because  I  wanted 
ill. 1 1  question  put  squarely  before  this 
congress  whether  the  position  of  women 
in  I  he  Socialist  movement  is  a  joke,  the 
subject  of  a  laugh  and  a  sneer,  or  is  it 
.in  important  part  of  our  movement? 
Arc  they  to  be  here  because  they  are 
pretty  things  to  look  at,  or  because  we 
r,  men  are  chivalrous?  I  know  of  no 
chivalry  in  the  Socialist  movement;  I 
know  only  equality  .between  Socialist 
women  and  Socialist  men.  I  want  to 
know  whether  the  chair’s  ruling  is  the 
i  n  ling  of  this  congress. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  don’t  know  what 
I  lie  comrade  is  referring  to. 

DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS:  I  refer  to  the 
l.ict  that  you  said  that  none  but  women 
would  be  recognized.  You  have  hinted 
icpeatedly  that  this  was  to  be  left  to  the 
women.  As  soon  as  that  suggestion  was 
made  I  began  to  rise  for  recognition. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  may  say  that  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Com¬ 
rade  Wentworth  had  risen  several  times 
and  I  had  not  noticed  her. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  If  it  was  not  done  in¬ 
tentionally  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

DEL.  BERGER:  I  want  to  say  that  she 
had  risen  half  a  dozen  times  and  I  went 
up  and  called  the  chair’s  attention  to  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Let  us  hear  from 
Comrade  Wentworth. 

DEL.  WENTWORTH  (Mass.)  :  I 
want  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  women  of 
Massachusetts.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
paragraph  in  the  paper  presented  by  the 
committee  is.  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Comrade  Bloor, 
and  I  should  like  to  state  my  reasons  for 
being  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I 
would  rather  have  the  paragraph  as 
proposed  in  Comrade  Hillquit’s  report 
than  the  paragraph  of  the  committee’s 
report.  As  I  understand  it,  this  para¬ 
graph  of  the  Woman’s  Committee  report 
means  that  Socialist  women  as  a  body 
shall  not  co-operate  with  suffrage  so¬ 
cieties.  Am  I  right? 

DEL.  MAY  WOOD-SIMONS  (Ill): 
You  are  not. 

DEL.  WENTWORTH:  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  Socialist  women  may  co-operate 
as  individuals,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the 
Socialist  body? 

DEL.  MAY  WOOD-SIMONS:  Our 
interpretation  is  that  individuals  may 
co-operate,  but  that  the  Socialist  Party 
should  not  commit  itself  to  the  principle 
of  co-operation. 

DEL.  WENTWORTH:  That  is  my 
understanding.  And  that  is  my  point.  I 


believe  in  co-operation,  as  approved,  as  I 
understand  it,  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  Comrade  Bloor,  which  is  the  para¬ 
graph  taken  from  Comrade  Hillquit’s  re¬ 
port.  I  want  to  be  clear  about  this  before 
I  vote. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  state 
something  of  the  conditions  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  We  are  getting  into  such 
harmonious  relations,  and  are  working  so 
well  together,  that  I  should  hate  to  have 
anything  come  up  that  would  interfere 
with  our  working  together  in  that  way. 
Now  my  experience  has  been  just  the 
same  as  that  of  Comrade  O’Hare  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  I  frequently  speak,  for  suffrage  so¬ 
cieties  on  my  own  terms,  and  my  terms 
are  that  every  time  I  take  the  platform 
or  the  street  corner  and  state  why  I  want 
the  vote  I  may  state  also  that  I  want  it 
because  I  am  a  Socialist.  And  I  make 
them  a  straight  Socialist  speech.  I  never 
trim  one  inch.  And  they  know  it.  And 
instead  of  refusing  to  have  me,  .they 
would  take  all  my  time  if  I  would  permit 
it.  They  wanted  me  for  their  big  May 
Festival  last  Tuesday.  That  is  quite  a 
big  thing  for  the  Boston  women  and  they 
quite  insisted  on  my  coming.  I  said  I 
was  coming  here,  but  they  knem  perfectly 
well  that  if  I  took  that  platform  that  I 
should  make  a  Socialist  speech;  they  look 
to  us  for  leadership  and  they  are  coming 
to  do  so  more  and  more.  They  look  to 
us  as  “the  real  thing.”  They  came  home 
from  the  Washington  suffrage  convention 
and  they  said  that  the  best  speech  made 
there  was  by  a  Socialist.  And  if  you 
will  forgive  the  personal  side  of  it  I 
should  like  to  show  you  how  they  are 
beginning  to  look  for  the  Socialist  inter¬ 
pretation  of  things,  how  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  the  economic  side  of  it. 
We  do  not  want  to  lose  the  ground  that 
we  have  made.  We  are  continually 
recruiting  from  their  ranks,  because  we 
explain  the  Socialist  position  to  them. 
This  suffrage  woman  came  to  me  and  she 
said  in  confidence:  “These  other  men  say 
nice  things  about  us,  and  say  they  believe 
in  suffrage,  but  after  all,  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it;  Wentworth” — meaning  Com¬ 
rade  Franklin  Wentworth — “we  want 
him  because  he  is  a  Socialist  and  he  un¬ 
derstands.”  And  so  the  suffrage  women, 
because  we  have  talked  Socialism  to 
them,  and  shown  them  repeatedly  the 
economic  conditions  which  lie  at  the  base 
of  everything,  they  are  turning  to  us  as 
the  leaders. 

Another  thing  I  ask  you  to  remember 
is,  that  the  wife  of  the  bourgeois  is 
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generally  a  far  greater  slave  than  the 
woman  in  the  kitchen,  washing  dishes,  be¬ 
cause  that  woman  gets  her  pay  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  while  the  wife — well, 
she  is  lucky  if  she  gets  any  at  all.  She 
works  for  it  and  she  asks  for  it,  but  she 
is  the  slave  of  a  slave.  So  I  believe  the 
light  of  Socialism  should  be  made  to 
penetrate  to  every  corner  of  the  world 
from  the  top  down  and  from  the  lowest 
up.  They  all  need  it;  every  one  of  them. 

When  we  made  our  plea  at  the  State 
House,  of  course,  things  turned  out  as  we 
did  not  expect  them,  but  it  was  not  be¬ 
cause  .  we  were  Socialist  women.  The 
Socialist  women .  were  the  largest  group 
in  this  body  of  nearly  a  thousand  women 
that  passed  through  the  State  House  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  influx  into  that  group  of  So¬ 
cialist  women.  It  was  astonishing  to  see 
how  they  came  into  that  group.  So  I  say 
that  in  Massachusetts  we  are  doing  good 
work.  We  are  glad  to  help  on  the  cause 
of  suffrage  from  the  principle  of  justice, 
absolute,  abstract  justice.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  if  the  vote  were  given 
to-morrow  to  these  women  6f  the  capital¬ 
ist  class,  we  know  that  a  great  many  of 
them,  most  of  them,  perhaps,  would  vote 
for  the  capitalist  parties.  But  that  does 
not  keep  us  from  seeing  the  justice  in  the 
demand  for  the  suffrage,  in  the  abstract 
right  of  women  to  have  the  suffrage.  So 
we  know  that  in  working  for  that  we  are 
making  good  headway  for  Socialism  also, 
because  we  preach  Socialist  doctrines 
every  time  we  get  a  chance.  We  preach 
the  suffrage  doctrine  from  that  point  of 
view. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  stand. 
Comrade  Hillquit’s  expression  is  to  my 
mind  the  broad  and  big  policy  and  we 
shall  make  greater  headway,  it  seems  to 
me,  if  we  adopt  that,  than  if  we  limit  the 
opportunities  in  this  direction. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  If  from  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  chair  as  to  women  having 
the  preference  here  in  this  discussion  you 
can  infer  that  the  chair  intended  this  to 
be  regarded  as  a  joke,  then  this  very 
report  is  a  joke,  because  it  is  signed  by 
three  women  and  not  one  man ;  and  this 
whole  proposition  must  be  a  joke,  for  it 
recommends  that  seven  well  qualified 
women — not  men — not  one  man — seven 
qualified  women  shall  be  members  of  the 
committee.  That  is  logic.  Now  the  chair 
still  holds  that  inasmuch  as  at  the  two 
preceding  sessions  the  men  were  in  the 
predominance,  that  in  the  discussion  of 
this  woman's  question  as  presented  by 


this  report  of  the  Woman’s  National 
Committee  composed  of  three  women, 
and  under  which  a  committee  of  seven 
women  is  to  be  elected,  I  still  think  it  i» 
no  more  than  fair  to  give  the  women  the* 
preference  to  some  extent  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  If  you  think  that  is  a  joke,  make 
the  most  of  it.  I  resent  such  a  remark. 

DEL.  SIMONS  :  It  is  not  a  woman's 
question  alone  that  we  are  discussing. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  understand  that 
well. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  want  the  men  to 
take  part  in  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  comrades, 
the  party  has  allowed  three  women  to 
handle  it  for  the  past  two  years.  A 
number  of  the  women  delegates  have 
asked  for  the  floor  and  have  not  yet 
spoken.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  be  given  the  opportunity  to  commenl 
on  the  work  of  these  other  women.  If 
Comrade  Simons  has  asked  for  the  floor 
repeatedly  I  do  not  object  to  granting  it. 

DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS:  As  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  I  do  not  believe  the  question 
we  are  discussing  now  is  any  more 
peculiarly  a  woman’s  question  than  is  the 
question  of  immigration.  I  say  that 
this  is  a  question  that  affects  the.  entire 
working  class.  I  say  that  the  attitude  of 
the  chair  and  those  who  support  him  in 
that,  is  the  very  attitude  that  lies  at  the 
base  of  woman’s  present  position.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  an  argument 
on  that.  I  am  going  to  talk  on  this 
question.  It  is  a  question  that  interests 
me  thoroughly.  The  question  of  woman 
suffrage  interests  me  greatly.  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  have  a  proletariat  that  is 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not 
believe  the  working  class  can  vote  its 
way  to  political  dominion  with  one  of  its 
halves  disfranchised  and  enslaved.  I  go 
out  to  the  working  class  and  try  to  con¬ 
vert  them  to  Socialism,  because  their 
hands  are  bound,  and  until  their  hands  are 
freed  my  hands  will  remain  bound ;  and 
in  the  same  way,  when  I  go  out  and 
preach  woman  suffrage  it  is  because  of 
the  fact  that  so  long  as  one  half  of  the 
race  is  enslaved  the  other  half  cannot  be 
freed. 

Now  for  a  few  words  on  the  merits  of 
this  question.  I  believe  there  is  a  wider 
sweep  to  this  question  than  many  of  m 
are  now  willing  to  admit.  One  of  the 
reasons  assigned  by  one  of  the  closest 
students  of  American  conditions  for  the 
backwardness  of  the  Socialist  movement 
in  this  country  is  partl^the  way  in  which 
suffrage  was  gained  by  men  in  this 
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country.  I  am  supported  by  practically 
every  authority  in  Europe  on  this  matter; 
and  that  is  that  the  bourgeois  of  Ameri- 
«  a,  abetting  the  bourgeois  little  capitalist 
<lass  that  gained  the  Revolutionary 
truggle,  granted  the  vote  to  the  working 
(  lass,  not  as  a  class  right,  not  as  the 
result  of  a  class  fight,  but  as  a  favor. 
And  Comrade  Berger  and  Comrade  Hill- 
quit  and  the  learned  men  who  know  the 
Kuropean  situation  will  agree  with  me, 
I  hat  the  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  arouse 
I  he  workers  of  this  country  to  use  the 
suffrage  is,  because  they  did  not  win  it; 
did  not  fight  for  it  and  take  it,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  was  given  to  them.  Do  you 
ihink  the  German  workers  that  walked 
in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  that  gathered  in 
Treptow  Park — do  you  think  that  when 
I  hey  get  the  ballot  they  are  going  to  use 
it  as  the  American  workers  use  it?  Does 
the  Hungarian  use  it  as  the  American? 
No;  because  he  attained  it  after  a  fight 
with  the  Austrian  as  a  class  right,  and 
recognizes  it  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
as  a  means  tq  an  end.  The  ballot  is  not 
something  oi  value  in  itself.  It  is  what 
the  anarchist  says  it  is — only  a  piece  of 
paper ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  revolutionary 
class  the  ballot  is  the  means  by  which  we 
can  gain  control  of  the  state  and  use  the 
state  for  our  own  purposes.  Do  we 
propose  to  have  the  women  follow  the 
same  pathway  that  has  been  fraught  with 
such  disaster  to  the  men  ?  Do  we  propose 
to  have  the  Belmonts  and  the  Morgans 
hand  them  the  suffrage  as  a  favor  when 
they  see  that  they  are  threatened  by  an 
ever  growing  working  class  movement, 
so  that  they  may  lead  the  people  to  whom 
they  have  given  the  suffrage  against  us 
on  the  field  of  political  action,  when  we 
want  to  fight  for  better  conditions  for 
all  workers  ? 

Now  you  are  proposing  to  turn  over 
this  power  to  those  who  control  the  Civic 
Federation ;  to  the  meanest,  shrewdest, 
sharpest,  cleverest  capitalist  class  the 
world  has  ever  known.  They  know  what 
they  are  doing  when  they  organize  the 
Woman’s  Suffrage  organization.  They 
know  what  they  are  doing  when  they  or¬ 
ganize  the  Sick  and  Death  Benefit  system. 
They  know,  when  they  see  the  working 
class  about  to  take  anything,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  stopped,  that  it  is  better 
that  they  should  seem  to  hand  it  to  them 
as  a  favor ;  and  if  in  so  handing  them  this 
favor  they  can  absorb  the  organization  of 
the  proletariat,  and  substitute  for  that 
organization  an  organization  that  cuts 
across  the  class  lines,  they  will  make  the 
revolution  we  are  seeking  infinitely  more 


difficult.  These  are  facts  that  you  better 
understand,  both  men  and  women.  They 
are  not  so  insignificant. 

Europe  has  been  referred  to  here. 

(At  this  moment,  on  motion  of  Dele¬ 
gate  Berger,  the  time  of  adjournment 
was  fixed  at  10:30  instead  of  10  o’clock.) 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  com¬ 
rades  here  advocating  going  into  any 
place  and  among  any  class  and  teaching 
the  class  struggle.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  by  going  going  into  the  parlor  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  that  we  can  preach 
the  class  struggle  with  any  degree  of 
success.  I  believe  we  are  taking  hold  of 
something  here  that  is  deeper  and  more 
important  than  many  of  us  realize.  It 
they  were  going  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  granting  the  suffrage  to  all  women, 
I  say  that  the  place  for  every  Socialist 
would  be  out  upon  the  streets,  out  in  the 
houses  and  the  shops  and  the  mills,  the 
factory  and  the  mine,  taking  part  in  that 
fight  with  all  their  powers  without  regard 
to  who  might  be  fighting  by  your  side. 
But,  if  it  becomes  a  question  whether  we 
are  going  to  build  up  organizations  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Belmonts,  approved  by 
the  Morgans,  approved  by  all  those  forces 
that  have  crushed  the  labor  unions  when¬ 
ever  they  have  had  the  power,  approved 
by  the  forces  that  have  made  up  the 
record  of  Homestead  and  a  long  line  of 
horrors,  leaving  a  trail  of  blood  down  the 
line  of  American  history;  if  the  question 
comes  between  helping  to  build  up  such 
an  organization  and  building  up  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  the  land,  my  voice  and  vote 
will  always  be  on  the  side  of  building  up 
the  true  proletarian  organization. 

COM.  LENA  MORROW  LEWIS 
(Calif.)  :  It  seems  to  me  there  is  one 
point  that  we  should  get  clear  on.  We 
cannot  introduce  into  this  country  the 
same  arguments  that  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Comrade  Simons  relative  to 
the  situation  in  Europe.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  the  conditions  that  ex¬ 
ist  in  Europe.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  conditions  that  exist  here  in  America. 
In  the  political  activities  of  the  people  of 
this  country  the  ballot  is  the  means 
whereby  they  function.  We  are  face  to 
face  with  the  situation  that  one  half  of 
the  people  of  this  country  possess  the 
ballot  and  the  other  half  are  dispossessed. 
So.  far  as  this  particular  issue  is  con¬ 
cerned  let  us  draw  a  line  right  down  this 
middle  aisle,  and  we  shall  assume  that 
the  men  are  on  this  side  and  the  women 
are  on  this  side.  Over  on  this  side  aie 
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capitalist  men  and  working  men ;  and  the 
thing  that  they  have  in  common  is  the 
ballot ;  and  over  on  this  side  are  the 
working  women  and  the  capitalist 
women ;  the  thing  they  have  in  common 
is  their  lack  of  the  ballot.  The  question 
rests  not,  upon  the  right  of  the  women 
upon  this  side  to  possess  the  same  right 
that  the  men  already  have  on  that  side. 
We  are  agreed  upon  that  point.  The 
question  before  us  is,  how  shall  we  go 
about  it  to  secure  the  enfranchisement 
of  this  side  of  the  house,  namely,  the 
women?  How  do  we  get  the  ballot?  Do 
we  get  it  by  any  action  of  the  Socialist 
Party?  Has  the  Socialist  Party  to-day 
any  power  to  enfranchise  women?  If 
every  last  man  of  the  Socialists  stood 
to-day  for  woman  suffrage  they  could 
not  give  it  to  us  as  a  technical  fact.  They 
may  favor  it;  they  may  speak  for  it;  but 
they  have  not  the  power  to  give  it  to  us. 
How  do  we  get  the  ballot  then?  The 
method  by  which  the  ballot  is  given  to 
any  people  is  by  amendments  and  changes 
in  constitutions.  And  we  must  proceed 
by  the  ballot  to  secure  •  the  right  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  franchise.  Now,  on  the  question 
of  getting  the  ballot  the  women  can  agree 
and  stand  as  a  unit,  and  when  that  part 
has  been  secured,  and  when  all  have 
the  ballot,  men  and  women  alike,  when 
that  has  been  accomplished  then  the  di¬ 
vision  begins  to  come  along  the  class  line, 
and  then  the  line  is  drawn  across  instead 
of  up  and  down  and  over  there  we  have 
the  capitalist  men  and  the  capitalist 
women  and  over  here  the  working  men 
and  the  working  women.  You  can’t  draw 
the  class  line  effectively  until  you  have 
obliterated  the  sex  line  politically. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
if  the  ballot  is  secured  by  co-operation 
with  the  bourgeois  class  that  they  alone 
will  use  it.  I  insist  that  working  women 
will  accept  the  Socialist  philosophy  in 
about  the  same  proportions  as  the  work¬ 
ing  men.  And  that  Mrs.  Belmont  and 
Mrs.  Morgan  can  no  more  control  the 
women  of  the  working  class  when  once 
they  get  the  ballot,  any  more  than  the 
same  Belmont-Morgan  crowd  can  control 
the  men  of  the  working  class.  If  there 
is  anything  lacking  it  is  possibly  in  our 
not  having  good  propaganda  among  the 
women,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  the  Belmont  crowd  will  capture 
the  working  women,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
present* such  a  superior  kind  of  propa¬ 
ganda  that  the  Belmonts  can  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  effect  upon  it. 

Again  the  bourgeois  women,  many 
of  them,  have  not  the  same  keen  sense 


of  the  class  struggle  as  have  the  men 
of  that  class.  They  have  not  had  the 
experience  in  the  business  world;  anil 
the  cause  of  this  fact  is  that  woman 
is  psychologically  more,  social  than 
man,  because  from  a  biological  view¬ 
point  her  nature  is  social.  The  fact  is 
evidenced  in  the  women’s  clubs  of  the 
country.  Look  at  their  programmes, 
What  do  you  find?  What  are  their 
subjects?  The  women’s  federations  al¬ 
ways  take  up  public  and  civic  and  social 
questions.  In  New  Orleans  the  ques-  J 
tion  arose  whether  or  not  they  should 
have  a  new  sewerage  system,  and  the 
men  of  the  city  voted  it  down  by  a 
large  vote,  and  then  the  women  got 
busy  and  they  said  “We  want  the  right 
of  franchise,”  and  when  those  bourgeois 
women  of  New  Orleans  went  to  the 
polls  they  carried  the  proposition  to  '< 
introduce  a  new  sewerage  and  water 
system,  and  the  result  is  that  New 
Orleans  has  reduced  her  death  rate  re-  1 
markably  on  account  of  that  fact.  The  1 
motive  power  back  of  that  was  the  so-  ] 
cial  instinct  of  the  women,  that  seeks 
to  protect  society,  because  she  saw  far¬ 
ther  than  the  men  did.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  woman  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  activities  of  life  may  find  that  .1 
economic  conditions  overcome  the  so-  J 
cial  instinct,  but  we  have  this  advan-  1 
tage,  that  woman’s  nature  is  at  its  basis  i 
a  social  nature.  This  distinction  is  1 
seen  even  in  children.  Little  girls  be-  ■ 
gin  early  to  play  social  games;  while  .1 
boys  begin  just  as  early  to  play  com-  ■ 
petitive  games. 

We  should  put  ourselves  clearly  on  I 
record  so  that  the  women  suffrage  peo-  i 
pie  cannot  point  to  us  and  say,  “You  are  j 
against  suffrage,  because  you  have  fl 
adopted  a  resolution  against  it.” 

DEL.  HILLQUIT  (N.  Y.)  :  I  1 

should  not  have,  taken  part  in  this  dis-  >■ 
cussion  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I 
the  proposed  amendment  happens  to  '1 
be  taken  from  my  report.  I  cannot  I 
therefore  help  but  be  iri  sympathy  with  1 
this  measure;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  1 
was  quite,  wise  to  introduce  it  in  this  I 
form  at  this  time.  But  as  the  question  1 
is  up  it  is  just  as  well  to  settle  it  on  1 
its  merits. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  I  warn  you  1 
against,  comrades,  and  that  is  deciding  1 
a  thing  one  way  or  the  other  upon  a  1 
catchword,  co-operation,  independence,  1 
and  so  on.  We  don't  want  that.  We  1 
want  to  know  in  what  way  this  amend-  ] 
ment  changes  thef^  original  motion. 
Then  we  shall  know  whether  we  I 


tumid  adopt  it  or  not.  For  instance, 

•  nmrade  A.  M.  Simons,  who  was  the 
"illy  excitable  lady  that  we  have  had 
"ii  the  floor  here,  and  who  spoke  so 
violently — comrade,  did  you  read  the 
proposed  amendment? 

DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS:  You  bet  I 
O  ad  it;  .read  it  when  it  came  off  the 
lype;  read  it  in  the  Daily  Socialist;  and 
o  ad  it  again  tonight. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  I  take  your 
word  for  it.  Now,  this  amendment 
^ays  that  while  we  should  never  merge 
"in*  identity  in  any  other  movement 
"r  should  not  place  ourselves  in  a 
voluntary  position  of  isolation,  where 
I  In*  aims  and  principles  of  our  party 
hilly  coincide  with  those  of  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  We  should  heartily  sup¬ 
port  the  general  movement  of  the 
women  of  America  for  their  enfran- 

•  liisement.  Now  when  you  speak  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  sense  of  merging  our 
identity  you  speak  of  something  not 
Indore  you. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  Perhaps  you  bet- 
hr  read  that  report;  it  is  very  inter- 
r  sting. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  (Reading.)  “In 
iliis  case  Socialism  must  break  through 
i lie  narrow  circle  of  our  own  organiza¬ 
tion  and  must  penetrate  into  the 
masses  of  the  people  as  a  living  and 
vivifying  social  force.”  Let  me  tell  you 
what  I  mean  by  that.  I  never  for  one 
moment  forgot  that  we  are  a  Social¬ 
ist  Party. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  must  insist  that 
vou  read  that  amendment.  You  have 
not  read  it  at  all. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  I  will  read  the 
»ii tire  thing  if  the  chair  will  not  deduct 
il  from  my  time. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  afraid  I 
hall  have  to  do  that. 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  Now  that  there 
may  be  no  sort  of  suggestion  of  un- 
loir  play  I  shall  read  it  from  beginning 
lo  end.  (Reads  paragraph  from  Re¬ 
port  on  Propaganda,  relating  to  woman 
mffrage.) 

Now,  by  this  I  mean  precisely  what 
H  states.  I  mean  that  as  a  Socialist 
I ’arty  we  have  a  Socialist  philosophy 
nnd  we  stand  for  Socialism.  As  a  So- 
rialist  organization  this  committee  has 
two  objects:  propaganda  of  Socialism 
•iikI  working  for  woman  suffrage.  So- 
i  inlist  propaganda  first  and  woman 
•aiffrage  next.  Where  are  we  to  make 
I  hat  propaganda?  I  will  say  to  my 
dear  Comrade  Theresa  Malkiel  that  if 
die  came  all  the  way  from  New  York 


to  make  a  propagandist  speech  on 
woman  suffrage  to  Socialists  only,  she 
might  as  well  have  stayed  in  New 
York.  What  we  want  for  all  our  prop¬ 
aganda  is  what  this  amendment  says : 
to  go  out  to  the  world  and  preach  it 
to  the  masses  and  preach  it  to  the 
masses  outside  the  party. 

DEL.  MALKIEL:  Don’t  we  say  so 
too? 

DEL.  HILLQUIT:  If  the  comrade 
believes  there  is  no  distinction,  let  us 
reverse  the  question  and  ask  why  do 
they  so  strenuously  object?  Our  good 
friends,  answer  us;  we  want  you  to  do 
it  as  individuals,  but  not  as  an  or¬ 
ganization.  Why,  if  it  is  good  work 
when  done  by  the  individuals,  does  it 
become  bad  work  when  it  is  done  by 
the  organization?  We  do  not  stand 
for  fusion;  we  do  not  for  one  moment 
suggest  that  our  committees  obliterate 
themselves;  or  that  they  take,  instruc¬ 
tion  from  any  one  but  the  proper  So¬ 
cialist  organization.  But  let  me  say 
that  there  are  certain  general  move¬ 
ments  of  general  scope.  Say,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  the  circulation  of  a 
petition  in  Illinois.  What  position  in 
such  a  movement  shall  our  Socialist 
woman’s  committees  take?  Shall  they 
stand  aside,  or  shall  they  throw  the 
weight  into  the  mass  and  lead  the  mass 
if  possible  into  Socialism? 

This  is  not  a  novel  proposition.  It 
does  not  apply  to  women  alone.  It 
applies  to  every  other  part  of  our 
policy.  Comrade  Simons  justly  la¬ 
ments  that  we  are  isolated  from  the 
working  class.  He  laments  that  we 
are  not  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
working  class  although  we  are  a  work¬ 
ing  class  party.  We  do  not  go  with 
them  in  their  legislative  fights  or  their 
strikes,  and  so  on.  He  says  we  should. 

I  say  .  we  should.  I  say  we  should 
join  with  every  movement  of  progress 
that  is  in  the  line  of  revolutionary  So¬ 
cialism,  but  always  as  Socialists,  al¬ 
ways  sounding  the  message  of  Social¬ 
ism.  But  going  with  the  outsiders  for 
that  particular  purpose. 

As .  to  woman  suffrage,  we  have  a 
certain  pride  in  that  movement.  We 
are  the  first  propagandists  of  it  in  this 
country.  We  have  a  lot  of  imitators. 
Shall  we  now,  when  the  movement 
grows  rapidly,  leave,  it  to  the  bourgeois 
women?  I  say  our  policy  in  this  as  in 
every  other  movement  should  be  the 
same,  and  just  as  this  report  expresses 
it,  break  through  the  narrow  circle  of 
our  own  organization.  And  if  any  one 
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for  a  moment  considers  that  this  is  an 
abandonment  of  the  revolutionary, 
class  conscious  principles  of  Socialism, 
he  has  another  guess  coming  to  him. 
This  is  the  only  effective  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  revolutionary  Socialists.  You  can’t 
make  revolutionary  Socialists  by  pass¬ 
ing  resolutions  in  our  own  halls.  You 
can  only  make  revolutionary  Socialists 
by  going  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
and  preaching  revolutionary  Socialism 
on  every  occasion.  And  so  the  duty 
of  our  committee  is  first  of  all  to  carry 
the  message  of  Socialism  as  our  com¬ 
mittee,  as  an  organization,  and  the 
suffrage  agitation  furnishes  plentiful 
opportunity  for  that  purpose. 

I  say  once  more,  never  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  compromise  your  Socialist  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  you  should  not  place  your¬ 
selves  in  a  voluntary  position  of  isola¬ 
tion.  What  does  that  mean?  Why  do 
you  object  to  it? 

DEL.  D’ORSAY  (Mass.):  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  does  not  prevent  com¬ 
rades  as  individuals  from  joining  in  a 
suffrage  movement,  or  co-operating 
with  a  suffrage  organization,  but  it 
seems  to  refrain  from  putting  the  party 
in  the  position  of  endorsing  the  policy 
advocated  by  the  amendment.  Com¬ 
rade  Hillquit  is  an  old  Socialist,  and 
considers  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
the,  Socialist  Party  to  go  into  any 
fusion.  But  there  are  certain  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  women  are  not  so  well 
up  in  the  Socialist  philosophy  as  Com¬ 
rade  Hillquit,  and  where  such  organ¬ 
izations  come  in  conflict  with  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party.  I  have  known  some 
places  in  Massachusetts  where  the  suf¬ 
frage  movement  in  the  municipal  elec¬ 
tion  supported  either  Democrats  or  Re¬ 
publicans.  I  could  not  as  a  Socialist 
be  a  member  of  such  an  organization. 
And  there  are  dozens  of  cases  where 
they  go  to  work  and  help  to  elect  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican.  A  Social¬ 
ist  who  was  a  member  of  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  would  have  to  withdraw. 
Remember,  this  report  does  not  prevent 
Comrade  Wentworth  from  speaking 
with  or  for  a  suffrage  organization. 
But  I  as  a  worker  in  the  Socialist 
Party  since  its  inception  have  never 
found  it  possible  to  consistently  co¬ 
operate,  in  a  suffrage  organization.  I 
have  been  asked  in  my  home  town  of 
Lynn  over  and  over  again  to  become 
a  member  of  the  suffrage  association, 
but  I  have  said  that  I  as  a  consistent 
Socialist  could  not  join  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  Time  and  again  things  were 


coming  up  that  would  conflict  with  my 
ideas,  with  my  conception  of  what  ft-  I 
consistent  Socialist  ought  to  be.  JB 
Some  of  these  suffrage  organization* 
are  more  liberal  than  others.  The  suf¬ 
frage  organization  in  Lynn  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  most  liberal  you  could 
find  in  Massachusetts.  A  year  ago 
there  was  a  fight  for  free  speech.  Ono 
of  our  Socialist  comrades  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  organization,  but  at  all 
times  a  Socialist.  When  we  went  be¬ 
fore  the  commission  there  were  two 
Socialists  there  and  seven  members  of 
the  Suffrage  Association.  And  some 
one  said,  “Where  are  your  red  flags?  , 
and  the  president  and  several  member* 
of  the  association  said:  “We  don’t 
want  any  red  flag  or  Socialist  truck 
here.  We  won’t  have  them.”  So  Ifl 
say  the  committee  report  should  be 
adopted  and  the  amendment  voted 
down. 

DEL.  BRANSTETTER  (Okla.):  1 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
but  not  as  a  substitute  for  any  portion 
of  the  report.  I  wish  to  say  this  ifl 
not  a  question  of  whether  Mrs.  Bel¬ 
mont  is  in  a  suffrage  movement.  Thin 
is  a  question  of  the  attitude  of  a  na¬ 
tional  body  to  a  national  body.  I  sus¬ 
pect  there  are  very  few  of  you  people* 
have  read  the  declarations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Suffrage  Association 
of  America.  I  am  struggling  for  my 
class  in  the,  political  organization  oil 
the  Socialist  Party,  and  struggling  for1 
suffrage,  for  women  within  that  or-1 
ganization.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
National  Association.  In  lining  u»4 
with,  them  on  the  suffrage  question  ■ 
do  not  give  up  one  of  my  Socialist! 
principles,  because  there  is  not  on*i 
thing  in  the  declaration  of  the  Nail  I 
tional  Suffrage  Association  .  which  1 
cannot  endorse.  That  association  hal  , 
always  stood  for  unlimited,  unqualified  ; 
suffrage  for  women.  No  .one  her* 
can  point  to  a  single  resolution  wher^ 
that  is  denied.  They  declare  unqualij 
fiedly  for  universal  woman  suffrage,  fofl 
America.  1 

Now,  you  men  here  should  not  bj. 
so  sex  conscious.  This  question  should 
interest  the  men  of  the  party  as  much 
as  the  women.  There  are  issues  herd!  i 
which  we  ought  to  meet  and  which 
we  must  meet.  They  are  importanj 
issues.  They  relate  to  the  line  ill 
which  we.  are  to  work,  to  get  the  great4 
est  progressive  benefits  for  the  work¬ 
ing  class;  and  if  we  are  to  work  fo^ 
the  working  class  we  must  take  u{fl 
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I  lie  struggle  of  the  working  class.  If 
you  favor  woman  suffrage  you  must 
.  i  udy  every  organization  that  deals 
with  that  subject.  Now  in  fairness  to 
I  be  National  Suffrage  Association  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  if  there 
is  a  Mrs.  Belmont  belongs  to  at.  It 
!••  their  declaration  of  principles  that 
»•  mints;  their  official  declaration.  It  is 
I  lie  official  attitude  of  the  national  or- 
ranization  that  is  important.  I  do  not 
know  nor  do  I  care  what  Mrs.  Belmont 
lias  done  in  New  York  City,  but  I  do 
know  what  the  Suffrage  Association 
lias  done  in  Oklahoma.  I  speak  for 
l  lie  western  section  of  the  country.  I 
know  the  sentiments  there.  While 
there  may  be  more  industrial  workers 
in  New  York  I  wish  to  say  that  we 
have  a  strong  organization  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  that  association  is  standing 
for  unlimited,  unqualified  suffrage,  and 
I  don’t  care  whether  they  have  a  Mrs. 


Belmont  in  there  or  not.  And  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  of  Oklahoma  has  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  that  association  and  with 
the.  result  that  we  have  an  initiative 
petition  before  the  legislature,;  we  se¬ 
cured  nine  thousand  signatures,  more 
than  enough  to  support  our  petition. 
In  that  co-operation  I  have  not  given 
up  one  of  my  Socialist  principles.  Nor 
does  any  individual  in  Oklahoma  deny 
that  I  am  a  Socialist.  In  mass  meet¬ 
ings  we.  have  co-operated;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  it  is  that  there  is  an  assurance 
among,  all  classes  that  the  Socialist 
Party  is  for  the  working  class  first, 
but  always  for  woman  suffrage.  I 
hope  when  you  decide  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  you  will  decide  fairly,  not  with 
reference  to  one  locality,  but  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  whole  question. 

The  congress  then  adjourned  to  May 
19,  1910. 
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FIFTH  DAY’S  SESSION. 


Secretary  Roewer  called  the  Congress 
to  order  at  9 :30  A.  M. 

Delegate  John  G.  Willert,  of  Ohio,  was 
elected  Chairman  for  the  day. 

After  the  correction  of  two  minor  er¬ 
rors  in  the  printed  minutes  of  Tuesday's 
session,  the  minutes  were  approved. 

REPORT  OF  WOMAN'S  COM¬ 
MITTEE. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  business  be¬ 
fore  the  house  now  is  the  motion  by  Del¬ 
egate  Ella  Reeve  Bloor,  who  moved  to 
insert  a  part  of  Comrade  Hillquit's  re¬ 
port,  page  8,  the  first  two  paragraphs,  in 
the  Woman's  Report. 

DEL.  MAYNARD  (Colo.):  I  wish  to 
move  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
the  following: 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AMENDMENT 
TO  REPORT  OF  THE  WO¬ 
MAN'S  COMMITTEE. 

Whereas,  In  three  states  at  the  present 
time  suffrage  amendments  are  pending, 
Resolved.  We  urge  upon  our  comrades 
in  these  states  the  utmost  concentrated 
effort  to  secure  victory  at  this  time,  and 
that  we  shall  expect  officials  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  party  to  assist  to  this  end  in  every 
way  in  their  power. 

Whereas,  In  all  states,  there  is  an  ar¬ 
dent  and  progressive  woman's  movement 
working  for  unrestricted  suffrage, 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express 
hearty  sympathy  with  this  movement  and 
our  pleasure  in  whatever  common  activ¬ 
ity  individuals,  locals,  or  the  general  party 
find  consistent  with  the  fullest  service  to 
the  Socialist  cause;  provided,  it  involve 
no  organic  affiliation. 

Whereas,  However,  the  one  supreme 
guide  to  prompt  and  permanent  progress 
is  the  class  struggle  of  the  workers, 
Resolved,  That  our  supreme  interest 
and  energy  must  be  centered  upon  the 
education  and  the  organization  of  the 
women  workers  in  factory,  office,  school 
or  household  and  the  wives  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  and  Socialist  comradeship  every¬ 
where.  , 

DEL.  MAYNARD :  I  want  to  remark 


on  the  amendment,  that  there  are  two 
things  in  relation  to  this  movement  to 
accomplish  if  we  can.  One  is  this:  Wf 
should  avoid  needlessly  antagonizing  any¬ 
one.  .  ,  I 

Often  our  essential  principles  .  force 
us  to  stand  in  isolation.  This  is  all 
right  when  necessary,  of  course;  but 
when  we  can  fellowship  with  out 
neighbors  we  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Prejudices  against  us  are  tremendoul 
at  best ;  why  add  to  them  when  not  essen- 

tial?  .jfl 

I  had  felt  this  report  to  be  simple  in 
itself,  as  it  in  no  way  seeks  to  prevent 
such  co-operation  with  suffrage  societies 
as  may  be  found  expedient. 

However,  this  discussion  here  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  this  specific  recognition  of 
such  joint  demonstration  as  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  is  desirable.  It  will  discourage 
the  bigotry  which  is  too  apt  to  assert  it¬ 
self  with  no  warrant  from  principle. 

It  is  too  easy  for  us  to  separate  our*« 
selves  from  the  community.  For  example, 
this  spring  in  Denver,  we  have  had  pend-1 
ing  a  water  franchise  and  direct  legisla¬ 
tion  and  recall  amendment.  One  party 
was  pledged  to  all  of  these  things,  of  , 
course,  yet  instead  of  entering  into  the 
fight  whole-heartedly,  we  grudged  even  1 
a  mention  of  these  issues  at  our  meetings. . 

So  afraid  are  we  of  agreeing  with  our 
neighbors  on  anything.  This  spirit  is  all 
wrong.  We  should  be  glad  to  work  in 
common  cause  where  we  can  fully  en-j 
dorse  a  measure  and  where  no  organic  or 
political  affiliation  is  required. 

These  matters  are  trivial  compared 
with  our  great  goal,  of  course,  but  they 
have  to  be  met  from  time  to  time  and  for 
Socialists  to  be  indifferent  and  half-heart¬ 
ed  is  to  stir  up  prejudice  and  do  mor« 
harm  than  years  of  teaching  can  over*! 
come. 

This  suffrage  question  is  one  of  our  de¬ 
mands  which  will  be  always  to  the  front*! 
This  year  it  is  to  be  settled,  in  all  prob^ 
ability  for  years  to  come,  in  three 
states. 

In  Dakota  full  suffrage  referendum  is 
before  the  people  for  direct  vote.  The  { 
Socialists  should  head  the  fight.  It  will] 
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not  be  a  question  of  co-operation  with 
Hie  suffragists  there.  They  will  not  want 
our  help  as  Socialists,  but  the  party 
■  liould  work  on  its  new  lines  and  harder 
Ilian  the  others. 

Our  organizer,  Anna  Maley,  has  been 
t Lore.  She  worked  hard  for  the  suffrage 
imendmqnt,  but  the  suffragists  themselves 
were  afraid  of  her,  lest  her  Socialism 
should  frighten  the  voters. 

I  fere  the  two  forces  must  work  sepa¬ 
rately  and  I  only  hope  the  Socialists  will 
work  to  such  good  purpose,  that  they  will 
win  this  great  measure  for  the  Dakota 
women,  whatever  the  suffragists  may  do. 

It  is  their  cause  and  when  it  is  right 
before  them,  as  it  now  is,  the  party  could 
well  afford  to  give  it  supreme  attention 
•ill  the  campaign.  As  a  working  class 
measure  it  has  first  place  at  such  a  time. 

It  shows  we  are  still  academic  on  the 
•  inestion  that  although  suffrage  is  pend¬ 
ing  in  some  form  in  these  states  this 
very  season,  no  mention  is  made  of  that 
fact. 

The  other  phase  of  the  question  I  in- 
letid  to  emphasize  is  one  in  which  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  the  committee's  re¬ 
port. 

Whatever  work  may  be  forcible  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  suffrage  or  other  move¬ 
ments,  the  women  of  the  party  should  not 
he  given  an  idea  that  such  co-operation 
is  more  than  an  incident. 

The  Women’s  Committee  would  soon 
lie  discouraged  if  they  fancied  their  suc¬ 
cess  lay  in  winning  women’s  clubs  or  suf¬ 
frage  societies  for  Socialism. 

When  they  can  teach  Socialism  to 
prosperous  women  of  leisure  they  should 
he  glad  to  do  so,  but  the  chief  work  must 
lie  with  the  working  class.  There  lies 
the  path  of  least  resistance. 

Remember,  one  of  the  most  important 
groups  is  the  women  teachers. 

Chicago  is  away  ahead  of  most  cities 
in  the  class  consciousness  of  its  teachers, 
and  they  will  form  a  large  proportion  of 
a  support  which  we  may  expect.  For  we 
do  not  want  our  Socialist  women  to  think 
lliat  when  we  say  working  class  we  mean 
simply  shop  girls  or  factory  girls,  but  we 
mean  working  women  everywhere,  teach¬ 
ers,  women  on  the  farms  and  everywhere, 
women  of  the  producing  class  that  we 
have  to  win  in  this  great  army  if  we 
ever  gain  a  victory.  So  that  I  present 
this  amendment  as  something  that  defi- 
nately  states  the  two  things  that  we  want 
to  have  understood. 

First,  we  want  to  have  no  antagonism, 
no  objection  to  any  kind  of  work  any¬ 
where  unless  it  involves  the  essential,  sa¬ 


cred  things  in  our  party.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  want  it  to  be  so  plain  that  he 
who  runs  may  read ;  that  if  you  want  to 
do  the  most  with  your  energy  in  a  given 
time,  you  must  work  where  there  is  the 
least  resistance,  among  those  people  who 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  our  proposition,  although  we  have 
a  kindly  feeling  for  the  others.  Socialist 
women  should  all  understand  the  splendid 
message  of  the  class  struggle  and  eco¬ 
nomic  emancipation.  Socialism  and  suf¬ 
frage  can  never  be  of  co-ordinate  import¬ 
ance  to  one  who  sees  the  tremendous 
forces  at  work.  Our  women  should  see 
that  economic  pressure  is  the  dynamics 
of  history.  We  should  be  united  on.  the 
essentials  of  our  working  class  philos¬ 
ophy.  Not  as  a  creed. 

Someone  has  said  “A  creed  is  all  right 
as  a  guide  board,  but  it  is  too  often  taken 
as  a  hitching  post.” 

We  want  our  class  struggle  to  be  not 
a  hitching  post,  but  a  guide  post,  some¬ 
thing  that  will  guide  us  on  to  a  sure, 
sane,  careful  path  of  progress,  always 
toward  the  full  freedom  of  all  hu¬ 
manity. 

DEL.  BLOOR:  I  accept  the  substi- 
tute. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Is  the  second 
willing  to  do  so? 

The  substitute  was  accepted  by  the  sec¬ 
ond. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Then  this  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  first  amendment. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Are  there  any 
further  remarks? 

DEL.  ATWOOD  (S.  D.)  :  I  merely 
wish  to  make  one  remark,  and  that,  is 
that  South  Dakota  endorses  the  position 
of  the  delegate  who  has  just  spoken. 

DEL.  MERRICK  (Pa.)  :  I  will  not 
attempt  to  speak  on  this  question,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  I  consider  that  Comrade 
Simons  last  night  raised  this  question 
from  the  plane  of  maudlin  sentiment  to 
the  plane  where  it  belongs.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
effort  in  the  Socialist  Party  and  a  good 
deal  of  unconscious  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  men  of  the  Socialist  Party  to  re¬ 
gard  the  women  in  the  party  and  the  wo¬ 
man's  movement  as  a  joke.  I  want  to 
say,  with  all  kindness  and  cordiality  to 
the  comrades  who  expressed  that  idea, 
that  I  believe  it  is  not  very.  fair.  I  sat 
still,  smiling  in  silence,  and  listened  while 
the  women  spoke  to  the  point.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  day  is  past  in  the  Socialist 
Party  when  there  should  be  insinuations 
or  inferences  that  the  women  in  our 
movement  or  the  women  as  a  sex  ought 
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to  be  poohed  and  ridiculed.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  underneath  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  substitute,  that  was  made  last 
night,  there  is  a  settled  feeling  of  the  idea 
of  chivalry,  the  idea  that  this  woman 
question  has  got  to  be  treated  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  basis  than  any  other  question.  You 
can  say  what  you  please,  you  can  make 
the  statement  as  plausible  as  you  want  to, 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  that  is  the 
case.  Underneath  it  all  there  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  and  suggestion  here  that  we  should 
deal  with  it  on  a  different  basis  than  we 
would  if  the  question  were  one  of  man¬ 
hood  suffrage.  What  would  this  Congress 
think  if  a  proposition  was  brought  in  here 
that  on  a  question  of  manhood  suffrage 
we  were  going  to  endorse  indirectly  a  po¬ 
litical  organization  and  go  outside  of  the 
Socialist  Party?  We  know  what  we 
would  do.  And  yet  it  was  argued  on  the 
floor  of  the  congress  last  night — indi¬ 
rectly,  I  will  admit,  but  nevertheless  just 
as  directly  as  I  am  saying  it  now — there 
was  an  argument  proposing  practically 
that  we  would  endorse  an  organization  as 
an  organization,  but  could  not  affiliate 
with  it  but  as  individuals.  Comrades,  I 
want  to  say  that  it  is  unsocialistic  to  pro¬ 
pose  such  a  proposition,  and  I  am  amazed 
that  the  suggestion  should  have  been 
made  last  night  at  all.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  ought  continually  to  be  permeat¬ 
ed  by  one  idea  in  this  movement  or  by 
one  set  of  comrades,  no  matter  how  loyal 
and  sincere  they  may  be,  and  I  want  to 
protest  against  the  conduct  at  times  of 
some  comrades  in  this  party,  prominent  in 
the  organization,  continually  insisting  that 
their  view  on  a  proposition  is  practically 
the  only  view,  even  to  the  extent  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  chair  and  influencing  the 
selection  of  speakers.  I  say  that  without 
any  personal  feeling  whatever,  but.  I  think 
there  is  a  feeling  in  the  party  against  this 
business,  'and  I  recommend  to  the  com¬ 
rades  that  if  these  tactics  were  not  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  great  deal  of  friction  would 
be  avoided  on  this  woman  question.  The 
same  proposition  that  was  raised  on  the 
immigration  question,  I  prophesy,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  raised  on  the  land  question,  but 
there  is  an  undercurrent  against  the  whole 
business.  You  may  think  I  am  unfair, 
but  I  do  not  say  it  in  a  spirit  of  personal¬ 
ity.  I  say  it  simply  because  I  think  the 
best  interests  of  the  party  would  be  sub¬ 
served  if  the  proposition  was  put  up  to 
the  comrades  that  the  delegates  to  this 
Congress  simply  come  here  representing 
the  party,  and  the  officers  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  should  submit  their  propositions 
and  retire,  because  they  have  no  right  to 


come  forward  and  insist  on  their  propo¬ 
sition  being  considered  exactly  from  their 
particular  viewpoint ;  and  I  want  to  say, 
comrades,  when  that  spirit  has  begun  to 
permeate  the  members  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  my  judgment  the  Socialist  Party 
will  begin  to  grow  a  great  deal  faster 
than  it  is  growing  at  the  present  time.  1 
do  not  say  that  with  any  personal  feel¬ 
ing  whatever. 

DEL.  ROSE  (Miss.)  :  I  have  been  in¬ 
sulted  by  delegates  at  this  congress  by 
the  accusation  that  I  was  not  respectful 
to  the  ladies  at  this  convention,  and  I 
want  to  deny  that  in  toto.  I  did  not  speak 
last  night  because  of  my  respect  for  the 
ladies  and  because  of  my  respect  for  the 
Chairman  who  asked  the  gentlemen  to 
remain  quiet  and  allow  the  ladies  to 
carry  out  the  program  for  themselves. 
Now  I  want  to  say  something  along  the 
line  of  chivalry.  God  bless  you,  in  the 
South  we  have — 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Comrade,  excuse 
me,  but  we  are  now  talking  upon  the 
proposition  whether  we  shall  accept  or  re¬ 
ject  the  amendment  as  offered.  Personal-  * 
ities  today  will  not  go  in  this  congress. 

DEL.  ROSE:  I  want  to  talk  on  the 
amendment  too  and  discuss  it.  I  have  i  a 
right  to  answer. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  have,  no  1 
right  to  answer  any  personalities,  neither  | 
will  there  be  any  injected  into  this  con-® 
gress  today. 

DEL.  ROSE :  If  you  allow  one  dele-  'I 
gate  to  insult  another,  I  have  a  right  to  I 
answer  him. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  are  out  of, 
order. 

DEL.  ROSE:  I  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
gress  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  I( 
the  Chairman  allows  personalities  heJ 
must  allow  me  to  answer  those  personali- 1 
ties. 

Delegate  Goebel  was  called  to  the  Chair, , 
and  put  the  question  on  sustaining  the 
Chair,  and  the  Chair  was  sustained. 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.)  :  I  wish  to  say: 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter* 
that  is  now  before  you  for  consideration. 

I  made  my  declaration  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage  thirty-six  years  ago  when  I  joined 
the  Socialist  Party.  Twenty-five  years' 
ago,  when  we  presented  that  proposition 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  leading  woman 
of  the  suffrage  movement — possibly  of 
the  world — we  presented  it  not  as  individ¬ 
uals,  but  as  the  declaration  of  an  organi¬ 
zation.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  head  of 
the  woman  suffrage  movement  of  that 
time,  desired  the  support  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  any  ] 
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party  that  could  carry  the  suffrage  vote, 
in  that  they  believed  could.  They  did 
not  care  for  the  ideal  declaration  of  the 
Socialist  Party  on  that  proposition. 

I  want  to  call  attention  at  this  time  to 
i  danger  that  exists  in  the  agitation  in 
I  lie  Socialist  Party  and  by  Socialists  for 
ill  is  suffrage  movement.  I  listened  more 
mlcntly  to  the  lady  delegate’s  exposition 
Ilian  I  did  to  the  substitute,  and  tried  to 
pet  her  standpoint  from  what  she  said. 
I  may  be  dull,  I  may  misunderstand,  but 
I  think  she  said  that  in  pursuing  this  agi- 
1. 1 1  ion  by  Socialist  officials  and  Socialist 
organizers  we  should  go  into  the  other 
n  ff rage  movements  and  not  press  the 
Socialist  ideas  or  position,  but  simply  aid 
other  movements  to  capture  this  or  that 
hI ate  for  the  suffrage  movement  and  sub¬ 
merge  the  Socialist  propaganda. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention.  I  get 
.ill  the  information  that  is  published  of¬ 
ficially  of  the  British  movement  and 
their  work.  I  have  known  by  reputa¬ 
tion  Mrs.  Pankhurst  for  years  and 
years,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Socialist  women  in  England  in  the 
uffrage  movement.  It  appears  that 
■  lie  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the 
Socialist  movement  for  the  suffrage 
as  our  lady  delegates  occupy  here,  and 
now  on  this  floor,  and  to  push  the 
uffrage  movement  to  success  the  suf¬ 
frage  movement  was  carried  out  of  the 
Socialist  Party  and  landed  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  opposition  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  Socialist  idea  was  abso¬ 
lutely  submerged.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was 
here  in  Chicago  a  few  months  ago,  and 
banqueted,  mind  you,  by  the  women  of 
l his  city  as  the  representative  of  the#suf- 
fragist  movement.  (Applause.)  Not 
only,  mind  you,  does  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment  bring  that  kind  of  submergence  of 
I  he  Socialist  proposition,  but  the  same 
kind  of  success  or  desire  for  success 
brings  it  in  other  directions,  and  the 
leader  of  the  parliamentary  group  in  the 
last  campaign  declared  that  he  was  not 
pressing  the  Socialist  propaganda  in  his 
campaign.  He  was  making  the  fight  for 
I  he  budget,  for  the  other  parties  that  won, 
and  now  there  is  a  split  in  Great  Britain 
caused  by  those  men  who  are  determined 
I < »  submerge  the  Socialist  proposition  and 
make  their  fight  on  other  subordinate 
things  and  keep  them  before  the  eyes  of 
the  working  class. 

DEL.  GORY  (Wash.):  It  has  been 
the  rule  in  this  congress  for  the  male 
members  or  delegates  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  whole  congress,  and  the 
women  have  very  little,  voice  in  this 


movement,  and  I,  as  a  woman,  demand 
that  they  keep  quiet  and  listen  now 
as  we  have  listened  for  four  days. 
The  question  before  the  house  this 
morning  is  the  report  of  the  Woman’s 
Committee.  As  a  woman  I  cannot 
see  why  we  should  countenance  any¬ 
thing  that  would  appear  to  be  af¬ 
filiating  with  some  other  political  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  have  been  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  all  political  parties  for  years  past 
for  recognition  and  admission  to  their 
parties  on  equal  ground.  We  have  asked 
for  the  right  of  franchise.  It  is  our 
birthright,  and  we  should  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  ask  this  of  our  party.  I  as  a 
woman  cannot  see  why  we  should  ask  for 
this  to  please  us,  when  the  Socialist  Party 
has  everything  in  its  platform  giving  us 
the  right  of  franchise  and  equal  rights, 
and  we  as  Socialist  women  have  signed 
that  party  pledge,  cutting  loose  from  all 
other  political  parties,  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  or  any  other  party, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  go  over 
to  the.  suffragist  women  and  join  them. 
We  will  receive  them  with  open  arms  at 
any  time  into  the  Socialist  Party,  and  ask 
them  to  come  and  join  and  help  in  this 
movement  which  is  for  the  emancipation 
of  woman,  giving  her  the  suffrage  with¬ 
out  going  to  any  other  party,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  opposed  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  to  anything  that  would  ap¬ 
pear  like  going  over  to  another  party.  I 
am  a  Socialist  woman,  and  I  want  the  re¬ 
port  of  this  committee  accepted  on  those 
grounds. 

DEL.  CANNCDN  (Ariz.)  :  I  desire  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
now  before  the  house,  and  also  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  amendment  which  it  is  to 
displace.  There  seems  to  be  an  under¬ 
current  feeling  here  among  some  dele¬ 
gates  that  what  is  wanted  amongst  our 
women  comrades  is  a  feeling  not  of  class- 
consciousness,  but  of  sex-consciousness. 
I  am  opposed  to  any  feeling  of  sex-con¬ 
sciousness  because  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  Socialists  or  any  part  of  the  Social¬ 
ists  to  inoculate  our  comrades  with  a 
feeling  of  sex-consciousness.  We  are  here 
as  Socialists,  not  as  men  and  women,  not 
to  be  inoculated  with  a  sort  of  sex-con¬ 
sciousness  ;  that  is  what  we  want  to  pre¬ 
vent.  There  seems  to  4)e  a  tendency 
throughout  almost  all  of  the  debates  we 
have  had  upon  this  floor  to  stray  away 
from  the  class  struggle.  Comrade  May¬ 
nard  tells  us  we  should  use  it  as  a  guide- 
post,  not  as  a  hitching-post.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  to  use  it  as  a  hitching-post,  provided 
you  hitch  it  to  the  class  struggle  until  we 
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do  away  with  the  capitalist  system.  I  did 
not  catch  all  of  this  amendment  that  was 
offered  today,  but  there  was  one  phrase 
that  I  did  catch,  and  I  think  most  of  us 
heard  it,  and  that  phrase  is  in  effect  that 
we  will  ally  ourselves  with  all  moral  and 
progressive  movements  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  woman  suffrage  or  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women. 

DEL.  MAYNARD :  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  order.  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  is  no  such  phrase  in  it.  I  wish  to 
have  it  read. 

The  Secretary  read  Delegate  Maynard’s 
amendment. 

DEL.  CANNON:  I  wish  to  retract 
what  I  said  in  regard  to  moral  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  I  misunderstood  Comrade 
Maynard  when  she  read  it.  It  says 
“Ardent  and  persistent.”  I  understood 
her  to  say  “Moral  and  progressive.” 
However,  I  am  still  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  favor  the  original  draft 
that  was  presented  by  Comrade  Simons 
last  evening.  It  is  short,  it  is  concise, 
it  is  to  the  point.  We  have  a  clear  cut 
statement  there  in  very  few  words,  put 
in  such  a  manner  that  every  one  of  us 
can  understand  what  is  meant  by  it,  and 
this  amendment  and  the  one  which  it  dis¬ 
places  is  a  long  statement;  we  have  sen¬ 
tences  some  of  which  are  plain  enough 
and  unqualified  enough,  and  then  we  have 
other  sentences  qualifying  and  disquali¬ 
fying  them,  and  after  we  read  it  over  we 
do  not  know  what  it  means.  There  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  language.  We  seem  to 
be  struggling  with  a  vocabulary  that  we 
must  get  off  on  every  occasion,  instead 
of  confining  ourselves  to  concrete  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  upon  which  we  can  all  stand 
and  which  we  all  understand.  There  is 
a  surplusage  of  words,  and  we  must  do 
away  with  it ;  it  can  be  interpreted  by 
every  different  individual  that  comes  to 
talk  upon  it  to  mean  something  entirely 
different  from  what  the  other  one  saw. 
Therefore,  I  want  a  concrete  statement. 
The  one  brought  in  by  Comrade  Simons 
is  one  that  everybody  can  agree  to  per¬ 
fectly,  and  it  seems  to  be  gaining  favor 
among  our  women  comrades. 

Where  is  the  other  policy  going  to 
land  ,  us?  As  an  illustration,  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World.  H  you  are  not,  you  should 
be.  Now,  they  started  out  upon  mag¬ 
nificent  lines,  with  a  magnificent  purpose, 
but  they  made  themselves  a  sect.  They 
disconnected  themselves  from  the  great 
working  class  movement,  and  they  put 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  members 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  said, 


“You  must  work  with  us  or  you  cannot 
stay  with  us.”  The  result  was  to  smash 
and  wreck  the  movement.  You  women 
that  are  agitating  for  sex-consciousne,M 
are  doing  the  same  with  the  women  coin* 
rades.  You  are  going  to  cut  them  of! 
from  the  Socialist  movement,  and  you 
are  going  to  put  them  up  on  a  pedestal 
with  a  halo  around  their  heads,  and  you 
are  going  to  wreck  the  movement.  Wo 
do  not  want  any  Anna  Morgan  to  say  to 
us  to  go  out  and  organize,  and  then  when 
we  get  the  girls  and  women  organized, 
have  them  told  that  they  must  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  those  awful  Social¬ 
ists.  We  do  not  care  for  Mrs.  Belmont’* 
sympathy.  It  is  very  cheap  notoriety  al 
the  expense  of  the  poor  devils  in  New 
York  that  have  been  thrown  into  court 
and  abused  in  every  possible  manner, 
The  little  girls  on  the  streets  giving  five 
cents  of  their  meager  earnings  to  help 
that  shirtwaist  makers’  strike  have  done 
far  more  for  the  working  class  than  all 
the  Morgans  and  Belmonts  ever  intend 
to  do  to  help  you.  The  proposition  to 
co-operate  with  the  .suffragist  societies  U 
not  for  your  benefit,  but  it  is  to  take  you 
away  from  the  principles  for  which  you 
are  contending  in  the  Socialist  movement. 
(Applause.) 

DEL.  MARGUERITE  PREVEY 
(Ohio)  :  There  are  many  delegates  pres-  I 
ent  this  morning  that  were  not  present  J 
last  evening.  There  has  been  a  substitute  j 
offered  this  morning  that  maybe  many  I 
of  the  delegates  did  not  hear  read  last! 
night.  In  order  io  clear  up  the  minds  of  j 
those  who  were  not  present  at  the  meet-J 
ing  last  evening  I  desire  to  read  what 
Comrade  Simons  had  to  offer  in  her  ] 
original  report  for  the  Woman’s  Commit- j 
tee. 

(Del.  Prevey  read  the  matter  referred 
to.) 

DEL.  PREVEY:  I  would  like  to  ask! 
the  comrades  who  are  offering  the  sub-B 
stitutes  and  amendments,  what  do  they* 
want  the  Socialist  Party  to  do?  It  was  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  last  evening! 
by  some  of  the  delegates  who  are  present  ! 
at  this  Congress  that  they  did  not  care  if  1 
Mrs.  Belmont  was  connected  with  the! 
suffragist  society  that  they  were  asking! 
the  Socialist  Party  to  co-operate  with.! 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  thing.  I 
The  Socialist  Party  cannot  co-operate  1 
with  the  Republican  Party  or  the  Demo-1 
cratic  Party.  Why?  Because  we  know* 
that  the  Republican  and  Democratic  I 
parties  are  financed  by  the  capitalist  class,! 
and  therefore  under  the  domination  of  I 
the  capitalist  class.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
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I  need  more  than  merely  mention  to  So- 
<  ialist  women  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion  of  the  Socialist  movement,  that  any 
movement  that  is  financed  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  class  will  be  dominated  by  the  mate¬ 
rial  interests  of  that  particular  class. 
(Applause.)  That  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  propositions  of  the  Socialist  phi¬ 
losophy.  Then  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
if  the  suffragist  movement  is  financed  that 
way,  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  that  if  some 
one  is  elected  through  the  efforts  of  that 
society  and  it  comes  to  some  question  in 
which  Belmont,  who  furnished  the 
finances  for  the  movement,  is  interested, 
Ihe  result  will  be  in  favor  of  those  for 
whose  material  interest  and  at  whose  di¬ 
rection  the  work  of  the  suffragist  society 
is  going  to  be  carried  on.  We  would  be 
just  as  consistent  to  advocate  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  electing  some  trade  union  man 
nominated  by  the  capitalist  class  on  the 
Republican  or  Demociiatic  ticket  as  we 
are  in  advocating  co-operation  with  the 
suffragist  society.  You  know,  we  can 
support  a  trade  union  man  while  he  may 
be  of  our  class  and  a  member  of  the 
working  class  as  far  as  his  trade  union¬ 
ism  is  concerned,  but  we  cannot  support 
him  if  he  is  on  a  party  ticket  that  is 
financed  by  the  class  that  opposes  us. 
Therefore,  we  must  take  the  stand  that 
we  cannot  support  anybody  that  will  not 
support  the  Socialist  Party.  That  is  why 
I  am  opposed  to  any  co-operation  with  the 
suffragist  society.  It  would  be  just  as 
consistent  to  support  a  labor  movement 
launched  by  the  Civic  Federation  and  call 
it  a  labor  party;  we  would  be  just  as 
consistent  to  advocate  co-operation  with 
that  as  we  are  in  advocating  co-operation 
with  the  woman’s  suffrage  movement.  Let 
me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
before  you  adjourn  this  Congress,  you 
may  be  compelled  to  pass  upon  a  propo¬ 
sition  of  that  kind,  and  do  not  establish 
a  precedent  now.  Support  Comrade  Si¬ 
mons’  report.  You  know  the  work  Com¬ 
rade  Simons  has  done,  which  is  recog¬ 
nized  everywhere.  She  has  given  a  clear 
statement  of  this  proposition,  and  I  ask 
you  to  support  Comrade  Simons’  original 
proposition  and  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  as  a  whole,  and  vote  down  all  amend¬ 
ments  that  are  attempted  to  be  tacked  on. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.)  :  We  have  a 
woman’s  committee,  and  ther§  is  their  re¬ 
port.  They  are  Socialists,  not  women  or 
men.  They  come  here  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations,  not  as  men  or  women,  but 
as  Socialists.  I  am  going  to  speak  as  a 
member  of  the  party  and  not  as  a  man  or 
woman.  I  have  often  spoken  with  my 


wife  on  these  matters,  so  I  am  talking 
for  the  family,  which  is  very  nice  and 
will  save  trouble  when  I  go  home.  I  have 
said  many  times  that  every  time  you 
scratch  an  opportunist  deep  enough  you 
find  an  impossiblist.  (Applause.)  The 
longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  that  statement. 
e  I  have  heard  one  of  my  comrades  here 
ridicule  the  idea  of  this  substitute,  while 
yesterday,  in  the  debate  upon  the  question 
of  immigration,  we  were  told  we  must 
follow  the  Stuttgart  resolution.  If  we 
are  to  follow  the  Stuttgart  resolution  or 
the  European  Socialists  in  one  matter, 
why  no't  follow  it  in  others?  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  the  close  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  foreign  Socialist  movement 
that  my  Comrades  Hillquit  and  Morgan 
and  others  may  have,  but  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  that  I  do  know  it  is  this,  that 
we  must  take  a  position  on  certain  mat¬ 
ters  in  furtherance  of  other  matters 
germane  to  the  interests  of  the  working- 
class.  If  I  know  anything  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  abroad  I  know  that  in  certain  of 
those  countries  the  working  class  have 
either  no  franchise  or  a  very  limited 
franchise,  and  if  I  know  anything  of  their 
actions  there  the  Socialist  Party  co¬ 
operates  with  any  party  that  will  give  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  work¬ 
ing  class  and  thereby  give  more  power  to 
the  Socialist  working  class  movement. 
Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  that  is  the 
proposition  here  to-day,  and  I  say  to  the 
comrades  who  talked  about  the  Stuttgart 
resolution  all  day  yesterday,  that  if  you 
have  got  any  backbone  and  meant  what 
you  said  yesterday  you  will  take  on  this 
matter  the  same  position  you  did  yester¬ 
day.  I  am  going  to  be  man  enough  to 
follow  the  logic  of  the  situation.  What 
did  the  comrade  tell  us  about  the  I.  W. 
W.  ?  He  told  us  that  it  made  itself  into 
a  sect;  it  cut  itself  adrift  from  every¬ 
thing  else  and  as  the  natural  consequence 
it  died,  and  yet  in  the  next  breath  he 
practically  proposes  the  same  thing  for 
the  Socialist  movement.  Let  us  carry  on 
the  suffrage  work  entirely  inside  the 
party.  I  do  not  propose  for  one  to  give 
these  people  free  sway.  I  propose  to 
follow  them  up  into  every  place  they  go 
and  preach  this  class  struggle.  The  same 
thing  is  involved  here  that  is  involved  in 
our  attitude  toward  the  trade  union.  Do 
you  believe  that  we  ought  to  co-operate 
with  the  trade  union?  That  is  the  issue, 
whether  you  know  it  or  not.  If  you 
believe  in  it,  in  that  case,  then,  you  believe 
we  can  co-operate  with  the  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  of  this  country  as  long  as 
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they  are  committed  to  no  one  political 
party  allied  with  the  capitalist  class.  That 
is  the  issue  here.  If  you  are  opposed  to 
co-operation  with  the  working  class 
movement,  whether  I.  W.  W.  or  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  If  you  are  opposed  to  that,  then 
you  can  consistently  oppose  this  sub¬ 
stitute.  If  you  are  not  opposed  to  that 
you  cannot  consistently  oppose  this  sub¬ 
stitute.  That  is  the  issue. 

MAY  WOOD-SIMONS:  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  information  for  the  delegate. 
He  apparently  has  never  read  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  international  congress  at 
Stuttgart  on  this  point.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  read  it  to  him?  It  is'  just  a 
sentence  ? 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  I  will  yield  to  Com¬ 
rade  Simons. 

MAY  WOOD-SIMONS:  This  is  the 
resolution  accepted  by  the  Stuttgart  Con¬ 
gress,  as  formulated  by  the  women 
delegates  and  submitted  to  that  congress : 
“The  Socialist  women  shall  not  carry  on 
this  struggle  for  equality  of  right  to  vote 
in  alliance  with  middle  class  women 
suffragists,  but,  in  common  with  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party,  shall  insist  upon  woman 
suffrage  as  one  of  the  fundamental  and 
most  important  reforms  for  the  full 
democratization  of  the  political  franchise 
in  general.” 

DEL.  GOEBEL :  That  is  good. 

DEL.  MORGAN  :  I  should  say  so. 

DEL.  GOEBEL :  Will  the  secretary 
kindly  make  a  note  that  I  said  something 
that  my  friend  Morgan  approved  of? 

DEL.  MORGAN :  It  took  a  long  time 
to  get  to  it  though. 

DEL.  GOEBEL :  It  is  good  for  the 
thing  that  it  applies  to.  I  have  yet  to  be 
shown  that  the  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  middle  class  organization. 
There  was  a  day  in  this  country  when  to 
stand  up  as  a  woman  suffragist  was  to  be 
ostracized.  I  know  that  that  movement 
has  developed  along  the  line  of  persecu¬ 
tion  to  some  extent,  and  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Belmont  or  Miss  Morgan  or  some 
one  of  that  sort  is  coming  into  that  or¬ 
ganization  trying  to  capture  it  or  to  gain 
notoriety  is  not  going  to  make  me  lose 
sight  of  the  essential  fact.  It  is  made  up 
of  all  women  for  just  one  purpose,  to 
get  the  franchise  for  women.  Do  we 
believe  in  universal  franchise?  I  am  not 
so  much  interested  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  European  Socialists  as  I  am  in  their 
acts.  Now,  am  I  right  or  wrong  in  say¬ 
ing  that  every  European  Socialist  organi¬ 
zation  unites  with  any  other  organization 
at  times  of  crisis  in  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  further  extension  of  the  franchise 


to  the  working  class?  If  they  do  that  in 
the  case  of  the  men,  why  shall  they  not 
do  it  in  the  case  of  the  women?  If  we 
believe  in  woman  suffrage,  if  we  believe 
it  is  such  an  essential  thing  to  the  women 
of  this  country,  let  us  send  out  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  this  congress  that  will 
not  be  read  either  way,  that  will  allow 
this  comrade  down  in  New  York  to  say: 
“We  have  nothing  to  do  with  you;  we 
won’t  work  with  you — ” 

COM.  MALKIEL :  That  is  not  true.  ! 

DEL.  GOEBEL :  Let  us  say  that  wc 
are  going  to  do  with  the  woman  organiza¬ 
tions  of  this  country  precisely  what  wc 
do  with  the  trade  unions.  Do  I  love 
Gompers?  Hardly.  Do  I  love  Mitchell? 
Hardly.  Shall  I  stay  out  of  the  ranks 
or  organized  labor  because  there  is  a 
Gompers  or  a  Mitchell  at  the  head  of  it? 
We  did  that  in  the  town  of  Newark.  Wc 
fought  the  trade  unions ;  and  they  fought 
us.  We  said  Gompers  had  them  by  the 
throat.  But  we  changed  our  tactics  and 
instead  of  saying  Gompers  was  no  good 
we  went  to  the  trade  unions  and  said,  here 
are  some  things  that  we  believe  in  that 
you  believe  in.  You  may  not  accept  all 
our  views  on  Socialism,  but  you  believe 
in  free  press  and  free  speech.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  Newark,  there  was  hardly 
a  Socialist  in  the  trades  council  and  now 
practically  every  member  is  a  Socialist 
with  a  Socialist  as  chairman  of  our 
meetings.  And  I  hardly  think  the  class 
struggle  has  been  lost  sight  of.  In  fact, 
the  old  party  politicians  are  running 
around  and  skirmishing  as  they  have  not' 
done  for  forty  years.  That  shows  me  that 
we  have  hit  somebody.  And  what  wet 
have  found  true  of  the  trade  unions  we 
will  find  true  of  the  woman’s  suffrage  or¬ 
ganizations.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
this  woman’s  political  movement?  I  do. 
In  my  town  my  wife  used  to  be  an  officer 
of  it,  and  my  wife  and  I  are  just  close* 
enough  to  each  other  so  that  we  occasion¬ 
ally  talk  over  things  that  we  are  mutually 
interested  in.  Now,  in  my  town  it  is 
not  a  middle  class  organization.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  girls  that  live  “On  the 
Hill”  as  we  call  it,  that  work  in  the 
sweat  shops  along  with  school  teachers 
and  that  class  of  women,  and  if  you 
choose  to  say  that  that  class  of  women 
shall  not  be  co-operated  with,  all  right, 
but  for  me  I  am  going  to  march  along 
with  any  man  or  wbman  who  is  going  my 
way  as  long  as  they  do  not  forget  the 
thing  I  am  after,  or  interfere  with  it,  the 
wiping  out  of  the  class  struggle. 

COM.  MALKIEL :  I  want  to  say  a 
word  to  Comrade  Goebel.  When  my 
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comrades  come  to  me  and  say,  “Why  do 
you  go  to  the  trade  unions,  why  do  you 
.illy  yourself  with  the  woman  suffragists?” 

I  excuse  them  because  they  still  have 
very  much  to  learn.  They  have  still  very 
lillle  experience  in  the  work  of  the  So- 
eialist  movement;  but  when  a  member  of 
i lie  National  Executive  Committee  gets 
up  on-  the  floor  of  this  congress  and 
mmpares  the  trade  union  movement  with 

I  lie  suffrage  movement,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  that  move¬ 
ment  or  of  Socialism.  Comrades,  we  are 
l lie  Socialist  Party.  We  are  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  working  class  and  therefore 

I I  is  our  duty  to  go  among  the  working 
class,  no  matter  whether  they  are  foolish 
enough  to  have  Mitchell  or  Gompers  at 
I  heir  head.  It  is  our  business  to  teach 
I  hem  to  get  away  from  Mitchell  and 
( iompers.  But  when  we  co-operate,  the 
Socialist  movement  with  the  suffrage 
movement,  what  do  we  dd?  Why,  we 
extend  our  hand  to  the  other  class  and 
say,  “You  are  all  good.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  you  live  on  those  who 
create  all  wealth,  you  happen  to  be  born 
a  woman  and  therefore  we  can  work  and 
•  uffer  and  starve  to  help  you  out.  We 
will  all  get  the  vote  and  then  we  will  send 
you  to  Congress.”  Now,  our  recom¬ 
mendation  offers  every  Socialist  woman  a 
chance  to  work  for  suffrage.  It  is  clear. 

I  don’t  wish  to  repeat  it,  but  I  will  repeat 
two  lines  of  it.  “Woman’s  disfranchise¬ 
ment  being  a  great  factor  in  aggravating 
her  economic  dependence,  we  urge  the 
party  to  take  more  direct  action  in  the 
matter  of  woman  suffrage,  which  should, 
however,  be  carried  on  under  party 
supervision  and  advocated  from  party 
platforms.”  Now  we  urge  you  to  do 
everything  in  your  power  for  suffrage, 
because  as  long  as  we  have  one-half  of 
I  he  human  race  enslaved,  as  long  as  one- 
half  of  the  race  are  powerless  to  express 
their  views,  this  world  can  never  be  free. 
We  want  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  in  this  direction  but  we  want  to 
do  it  as  class  conscious  Socialists. 
We  want  to  do  everything  we  can  for 
the  working  class.  What  does  this  sub¬ 
stitute  say?  It  does  not  urge  you  to  do 
any  more  work  for  suffrage.  It  tells  us 
we  are  going  to  express  our  pleasure  to 
I  he  others  for  their  work.  But  what  of 
it  ?  Where  does  the  consistency  come 
in?  We  are  going  to  extend  our  hand 
to  them.  We  have  no  objections  to  their 
working,  but  let  them  work  in  their  line 
all  they  want.  But  let  us  work  in  our 
line.  Of  course,  if  the  Socialist  Party 
joins  with  the  suffrage  movement  it  will 


strengthen  it.  They  are  going  to  get  the 
vote  more  easily.  But  is  it  everything  for 
the  Socialist  to  get  the  vote?  Is  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  Socialist?  If  you 
go  out  and  join  with  the  suffragists  and 
then  demand  their  vote,  you  will  go  to  the 
farmer’s  wife.  I  was  accused  yesterday 
of  talking  altogether  about  New  York. 
I  am  not  so  narrow  minded  as  that.  I  am 
talking  about  the  working  class  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  class  I  include  the 
school  teacher ;  I  include  the  librarian ; 
I  include  every  wage  earning  woman ;  but 
I  also  include  every  woman  working  in 
the  home;  the  farmer’s  wife;  the  wage 
earner’s  wife;  every  woman  who  belongs 
to  the  working  class.  Now  you  will  go 
before  those  women  and  you  say  we  want 
the  vote  for  all  women,  and  you  will  tell 
them  that  these  other  people,  those  that 
want  limited  suffrage  in  England,  you 
will  tell  them  they  are  the  finest  people 
in  the  world.  The  working  women  will 
say  here,  they  are  very  good  to  us.  They 
give  us  the  vote.  They  will  believe  they 
are  good  people.  You  in  the  west  are 
confronted  with  a  different  situation  from 
us  in  the  east.  You  have  a  better  situa¬ 
tion  than  we  in  the  east.  It  won’t  take 
very  long  before  you  will  get  your  vote. 
What  will  be  the  result?  You  yourselves 
have  taught  your  women  that  these  fine 
ladies  are  the  very  finest  people.  Can 
you  blame  them  if  they  vote  for  those 
finest  people?  But  suppose  you  go  to  the 
women  as  Socialists  all  the  time  and 
you  say  to  them:  “You  women  ought  to 
have  the  vote  the  same  as  your  sons 
and  your  husbands  and  fathers ;  we  shall 
do  all  we  can  to  help  you  to  get  it,  but 
remember  when  you  have  got  the  vote 
you  have  to  use  it  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  whole  work¬ 
ing  class  for  the  final  bringing  about  of 
the  Socialist  co-operative  common¬ 
wealth.” 

Now,  Morris  Hillquit  said  last  night 
that  I  apparently  came  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  agitate  among  you  com¬ 
rades.  Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in 
it.  I  don’t  think  it  hurt  some  of  you 
comrades.  He  says  I  should  go  out  and 
talk  to  the  masses.  I  have  talked  to  the 
masses.  If  Comrade  Hillquit,  and  I  were 
to  compare  on  the  talking  to  the  masses 
that  we  have  done  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  be  the  loser.  But  it  is  just  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  go  among  the  masses, 
and  because  the  masses  are  dearer  to  me 
than  the  classes  that  I  urge  to  accept  this 
resolution  which  in  a  few  direct  words 
tells  you  what  you  ought  to  do.  This 
resolution  does  not  mean  that  you  are 
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l  ny°ISelves  Wlthln  a"y  “arrow 

sphcie.  On  the  contrary  we  want  you 
•°  g0  °ut  the  world;  go  everywhere; 
into  the  palace  and  the  hamlet;  but  it 
wont  do  you  much  good  to  go  into  the 
palace  and  preach  Socialism — but  you 
want  to  go  everywhere  as  a  Socialist.  7 
Our  friend  Hillquit  says  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  go  there  and  work  with  them  in 
movement.  Does  Comrade 
Hillquit  remember  that  when  we  went 
and  worked  with  those  people  and  we  had 
a  demonstration  for  the  striking  shirt¬ 
waist  makers,  originated  by  the  Social- 
ists,  and  because  we  wanted  to  have 
the  world  with  us,  we  invited  the  other 
organizations  to  work  with  us  in  that 
demonstration,  and  when  we  came 
there  and  had  our  list  of  speakers,  and 
we  had  Comrade  Morris  Hillquit  as 
one  of  the  speakers,  that  he  lL  the 
hardest  fight  because  they  said  they 
wanted  a  respectable  meeting;  thev 

And X Sk™i'jV/?£ri 

DEL.  COHEN  (Pa.) :  I  hope  that 

tWhhaflV^rGlUSi°n  We  COme  t0  on  ‘his,’ 
iust  I  f  recoSn.lze  a11  my  comrades  as 
just  as  class-conscious  as  I  am. 

As  regards  the  Stuttgart  resolution,  I 
am  heartily  in  accord  with  that  resolution 
which  says  we  ought  not  to  co-operate 
with  any  middle  class  movement;  as  I 
understand  it,  however,  a  middle  class 
proposition  is  one  that  is  for  the  middle 
class,  limited  suffrage,  property  qualiii- 

thatTe’n  “h  S°  f?rth'-  An^  Proposition 
that  demands  equal  universal  suffrage  for 

h  classes  is  not  a  middle  class  movement 

real  nVff  d  lke.  to  ®et  right  down  to  the 
real  difference  between  the  report  of  the 
committee  and  the  substitute  offered  I 
consider  the  report  of  the  committee  is  a 
posi  ion  m  advance  of  what  the  party 
would  have  taken  two  years  ago,  and  in 
advance  of  the  position  that  many  of  our 
members  would  take  for  many  years  to 
ccme.  Many  of  our  comrades'  believe 
that  woman  suffrage  is  none  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  at  all.  They  also  believe  that  trade 
omon  tasm®  is  none  of  our  business  at 
an.  they,  as  a  general  proposition,  will 
be  found  voting  for  the  report  and  against 
the  substitute.  Some  of  our  comrades 
e\en  objected  to  the  VVoman’s  National 
Committee  being  created.  And  conse¬ 
quently^  when  that  woman’s  committee 
comes  in  and  asks  to  have  a  meeting 
every  month,  that  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
old  position.  It  is  also  advanced  in 
asking  us  to  have  in  every  city  strike 


committees  to  co-operate  with  such  of  the 
working  class  as  happen  to  be  engaged  ill 
the  economic  struggle  in  that  way.  I 
want  to  say  that  is  an  advanced  position, 
because  when  the  strike  of  the  shirtwaist 
makers  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  sonm 
of  us  wanted  the  Socialist  Party  to 
establish  a  committee  to  co-operate  with 
them.  We  were  asked  to  vote  it  down, 
J\ow,  that  is  an  advanced  position,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  it.  I  believe  that,  speak 
mg  broadly  what  we  are  entitled  to  do 
as  individual  Socialists  we  are  entitled 
to  do  as  a  body.  I  believe  that  this 
woman  suffrage  question  is  a  workinu 
class  question ;  I  want  to  get  the  suffrage 
even  though  it  may  seem  to  some  of  my 
comrades  who  are  just  as  class  conscious 
as  l  am,  that  we  are  violating  -some  of 
our  principles  in  doing  so.  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  as  a  party  into  the  legislative 
halls,  m  the  agitation  everywhere  to 
support  every  measure  that  looks  toward 
working  class,  supremacy  up  to  the  point 
ot  compromising  our  principles,  but  there 
we  must  stop..  Some  of  the  comrades 
thmk  this  suffrage  question  is  a 
middle  class  question,  don’t  they  know 
that  our  comrades  all  over  the  world 
when  they  go  into  the  legislative  halls,  do 
not  ask:  Is  this  a  conservative  measure, 
is  this  a  liberal  measure?”  The  only  thing 
they  ask  is:  “Is  this  a  working  class  prop-, 
osition  ?”  if  it  is,  irrespective  of  where  it 
comes  from,  we  favor  it.  It  it  is  not  a 
working  class  proposition,  irrespective  of 
the  fact  that  it  may  even  come  from  a 
member  of  our  own  party,  we  are  opposed 
to  it. 

This  is  a  question  of  tactics.  And  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  vote  for  both  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  for  this 
amendment,  because  I  believe  as  a  matter 
of  tactics  we  should  go  just  as  far  as  we 
consistently  can  and  not  do  just  as  little 
as  we  can  in  this  way;  go  just  as  far  as 
we  consistently  can  for  every  advanced 
movement  because  it  is  a  working  class 
movement  and  a  benefit  to  our  class,  al¬ 
ways  stopping  short  of  compromising"  our 
principles. 

DEL.  FACKERT  (N.  J.)  :  I  am  anxious 
to  see  this  congress  hew  to  the  line  and 
not  get  into  too  many  entangling  alliances. 
We  are  liable  to  ge_  mixed  up  if  we  do. 

I  hope  the  comrades  will  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  obligations 
that  we  take  when  we  enter  the  Socialist 
movement  that  will  prevent  us  as  in¬ 
dividuals  from  working  in  any  of  these 
movements.  As  the  suffrage  movement 
is  not  now  affiliated  with  any  of  the  old 
parties,  and  is  not  controlled  by  them, 
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I  he  re  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  of  our 
comrades  from  acting  as  individuals  in 
i lie  Socialist  movement.  But  I  do  think 

II  would  be  wrong  for  us  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
il  might  appear  that  we  are  seeking  help 
horn  some  other  organization.  This  party 
diould  lead  on  every  vital  question  such 
is  this  is.  There  is  no  question  where  we 
is  a  party  stand  on  this.  There  is  simply 
M  question  of  how  we  shall  act.  1  am 
not  in  favor  of  any  amendment  or  any 
substitutes.  I  believe  we  should  adopt  the 
i  eport  of  the  committee  as  it  stands. 

DEL.  CAREY  (Mass.)  :  I  rise  merely 
lor  the  purpose  of  making  a  statement  of 
I  act  and  then  asking  for  some  informa- 
lion.  Last  year  the  Woman- Suffrage  As¬ 
sociation  presented  a  law  for  woman 
suffrage  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
providing  for  absolute  universal  suffrage, 
without  any  property  qualifications.  The 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  decided  to 
approach  the  subject  by  dividing  the 
women  into  various  groups.  Among 
those  groups  was  a  Socialist  woman’s 
group,  the  intention  being  that  each 
group  through  its  chairman  should 
present  its  position  from  its  own 
standpoint  before,  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  members  of  the  party  in 
and  around  Boston  formed  the  So¬ 
cialist  group,  and  in  common  with 
other  women  who  were  not  Social¬ 
ists,  perhaps,  at  least  some  of  them 
were  not,  and  they  went  to  the.  State 
Mouse  and  the  chairman  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  group  was  Comrade  Wentworth, 
who  is  present  now  as  a  delegate  from 
Massachusetts,  and  had  in  their  ranks 
Comrade  D’Orsay,  who  is  also  a  delegate 
here.  I  find  the  two  delegates  from 
Massachusetts  divided  here,  and  it  is  for 
the.  purpose  of  asking  one  question  that 
I  rise  now.  Does  the  report  or  the  sub¬ 
stitute  prevent  or  advise  the  co-operation 
of  the  Socialist  women  of  Massachusetts 
in  such  a  movement  as  that?  Does  it 
prevent  them  from  forming  a  division  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Woman  Suffragists  when 
they  appear  before  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  and  present  their  case?  Does  the 
report  prevent  us  from  doing  what  we  did 
in  that  case?  If  it  does,  I  am  against 
such  a  thing.  The  Socialist  group  there 
formed  one  of  the  ten  groups  that 
marched  to  the  state  house,  and  laid  their 
case  before  the  committee  from  their 
various  standpoints,  and  these  Socialist 
women  were  the  largest  group  and  came 
into  the  state  house  carrying  the  red  flag. 
Now,  that  ought,  of  course,  to  be  the  text 
for  some  oratory — 


DEL.  MALKIEL:  Did  the  Socialist 
women  speak  there? 

DEL.  CAREY :  They  did  not. 

DEL.  MALKIEL :  Why  did  they  not 
speak? 

DEL.  CAREY :  For  the  reason  that  the 
time  allotted  had  been  exceeded  by  the 
previous  speakers.  But  comrade  Went¬ 
worth  was  permitted  afterwards  to  make 
a  very  lengthly  and  very  eloquent  speech 
to  the  entire  body  of  women.  There  was 
one  other  group  that  was  excluded  be¬ 
cause  of  the  expiration  of  the  time.  I 
believe  the  Socialist  women  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  did  an  excellent  turn  for  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement  by  marching  to  the  state 
house  in  company  with  the  others  as  they 
did, .  though  they.  were,  part  of  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  contained  many  women  who 
were  not  Socialists.  It  was  their  place  to 
be  there  and  I  am  against  any  proposition 
that  would  prevent  the  Socialist  women 
o*f  Massachusetts  doing  the  same  thing  if 
the  occasion  should  again  arise. 

DEL.  MALKIEL:  A  point  of  order. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  report  that  would 
prevent  that. 

DEL.  CAREY :  That  is  not  a  point  of 
order.;  that  is  not  even  half  a  point.  The 
situation  is  this :  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  proposition.  I  find  two 
woman  delegates  from  my  state  divided 
although  they  agree  in  their  principles  as 
to  co-operation  in  this  sort  of  movement. 
Will  somebody  kindly  inform  me?  Does 
this  original  report  oppose  the  women  of 
Massachusetts  doing  again  what  they  did 
in  the  case  I  have  stated,  if  they  think  it 
best  to  do  so? 

Cries  of  "No.  No.” 

DEL.  CAREY :  Does  the  substitute 
oppose  it? 

DEL.  MERRICK:  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
answer. 

DEL.  CAREY :  I  ask  the  question 
through  the  chair.  We  save  time  when 
we  proceed  along  parliamentary  lines.  I 
want  that  information  and  I  think  I  have 
a  right  to  it.  Who  can  furnish  it  to  me? 
I  want  harmony  in  my  delegation. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Will  the  comrade 
from  Illinois  furnish  the  information? 

MAY  WOOD-SIMONS :  There  is 
nothing  in  the  report  of  the  Woman’s 
Committee  as  it  now  stands  that  would 
prevent  any  such  action  on  the  part  of  a 
group  of  Socialist  women  as  the  com¬ 
rade  describes  as  taking  place  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Nothing  whatever. 

DEL.  MAYNARD :  I  was  sorry  to  see 
this  trouble  on  the  floor  of  the  congress, 
and  I  was  sorry  that  I  offered  this  sub- 
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stitute,  but  since  this  discussion  has  taken 
place  I  believe  the  introduction  of  the 
substitute  was  desirable  because  while  the 
report  may  not  prevent  such  action  as  has 
just  been  referred  to,  it  does  leave  the 
way  open  for  any  comrade  in  any  local 
to  protest  whenever  there  is  anything  of 
any  kind  offered  that  is  in  any  degree  in 
conformity  with  anybody  else.  And  there¬ 
fore,  while  we  should  not  go  out  of  our 
way  to  encourage  this  sort  of  thing  I 
think  it  should  be  clearly  allowed. 

COM.  DICKINSON  (Fla.)  (Alt.): 
There  is  a  sex  problem  that  we  cannot  get 
rid  of,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  that  we 
must  get  rid  of,  and  this  is  the  only 
national  organization  in  the  world  that  is 
brave  enough  to  wipe  out  all  the  history 
that  we  have  made  on  this  point  for 
twenty  centuries,  all  man  made,  and  that 
still  tells  us  that  we  women  are  made  out 
of  one  of  your  ribs.  We  have  got  to 
make  a  new  woman  out  of  the  other  rib 
in  order  to  stand  even. 

Now,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  see  the 
difference  in  these  propositions ;  others 
can.  In  Arizona,  Massachusetts,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin,  they  all  went  up 
against  the  suffrage  movement  last  year 
and  defeated  it.  Now,  if  in  any  way  the 
Socialist  Party  can  associate  as  a  party 
with  these  movements  that  are  working 
for  the  ballot  for  all  women  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  our  demand  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  wage  system,  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  environment  that  creates 
the  wage  problem,  we  ought  to  do  it. 
But  this  original  report,  as  I  conceive  it, 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  that 
If  from  your  point  of  view,  however,  it 
does  interefere,  all  right.  Biologically,  what 
have  we  to  use  for  judgment?  We  have 
simply  what  has  come  into  our  eyes  and 
ears  and  noses,  through  all  our  senses, 
and  been  stored  up  in  our  brain.  We  all 
come  from  different  environments  from 
childhood  up;  and  that  is  one  reason  we 
differ.  You  give  fourteen  similar  facts  to 
fourteen  different  people,  and  you  will 
likely  have  fourteen  different  conclu¬ 
sions.  Each  must  decide  for  himself. 
Personally  I  think  the  original  report 
covers  it  all;  and  we  need  no  amend¬ 
ment  whatever. 

DEL.  WILSON  (Calif.):  Now,  com¬ 
rades,  the  Socialist  Party  is  at  the  point 
in  this  country  when  it  will  have  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  shall  be  a  sect  or  a  political 
party.  The  moment  the  Socialist  Party 
takes  a  position,  whether  it  shall  be  a  sect 
speaking  beautiful  phrases,  or  a  political 
party  taking  fundamental  principles  and 


applying  them  in  terms  of  statesmanship 
to  practical  problems,  at  that  moment  w* 
are  confronted  with  practical  question! 
such  as  confronted  us  yesterday,  and 
such  as  confront  us  to-day.  The  question 
here  is  not  the  relation  of  the  Socialist 
Party  to  women.  The  question  is  the 
attitude  of  the  party  as  a  whole  to  woman 
suffrage,  to  universal  suffrage  for  women, 
That  movement  is  old  and  is  established; 
we  were  not  the  pioneers  in  that  move¬ 
ment.  We  are  here  in  our  place  to 
champion  the  class  struggle.  We  know 
that  we  cannot  deliver  woman  until  wo 
have  delivered  the  working  class.  That 
is  settled  and  taken  for  granted  here, 
That  is  not  disputed  here.  The  question 
is,  what  shall  be  our  attitude  to  this 
question  that  is  hanging  right  over  our 
heads?  I  am  a  member  of  a  Socialist 
Local;  that  local  is  in  Berkeley,  California. 

I  belong  to  the  state  movement  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  is  fighting  for  universal 
suffrage  for  women,  an  activity  that  has  1 
been  in  that  state  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  is  now  reaching  a  very  acute 
stage.  I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  this  ' 
committee  if,  under  the  original  report,  I 
can  work  for  woman  suffrage  with  this 
suffrage  association.  She  says  I  may  as 
an  individual.  Then  I  asked :  May  my  *v 
local  do  so?  Now  I  would  like  to  have  , 
this  matter  cleared  up.  We  want  to  work  < 
freely  in  our  state  organization  and  in  I 
our  locals.  We  want  to  work  consti- ■ 
tutionally.  We  don’t  want  to  be  bound. 
But  if  we  are  bound  we  want  to  know 
that  we  are  bound.  I  am  ready  to  submit; 
to  the  party  discipline,  whatever  it  may 
be.  The  original  report  says:  “Action 
should  be  carried  on  under  party  super¬ 
vision,  and  advocated  from  party  plat- ' 
forms.”  Does  this  mean  that  in  our 
agitation  as  individuals,  as  locals  and  as 
a  state  organization  we  shall  carry  on  our 
agitation  only  under  party  supervision] 
and  from  the  party  platforms?  I  hope 
the  chairman  will  answer  that  question 
when  she  sipis  up. 

Comrade  Carey  says  ten  groups  of 
women  went  to  the  state  legislature  of . 
Massachusetts,  and  a  Socialist  group 
went  with  them.  One  group  of  women  , 
is  going  to  the  state  legislature  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  shall  our  Socialist  women  go  with 
them?  Shall  they  stay  at  home?  If; 
they  go  with  them,  shall  they  speak  with 
them?  Shall  they  be  permitted  to  stand 
on  the  same  platform  with  them?  Shall 
I  speak  for  them  on  the  same  platform 
where  somebody  else  speaks  who  is  not  a 
Socialist?  The  women  of  San  Francisco 
have  canvassed  that  whole  city  from  door 
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In  door,  and  they  have  gathered  a  vast 
list  of  names  of  women;  that  was  done 
under  the  administration  of  one  group  of 
women.  Our  Socialist  women  co-operated 
with  the  other  women  of  San  Francisco 
In  do  that.  Was  that  right?  Shall  the 
Socialist  women  of  California  refuse  to 
d«>  that?  Or  shall  they  get  up  a  separate 
list  and  let  the  others  get  up  a  separate 
list? 

Now,  when  we  go  back  to  our  locals  we 
<;m’t  go  with  a  phrase;  it  is  ridiculous. 
Socialism  means  the  social  ownership  of 
I  lie  means  of  production  and  distribution 
and  of  exchange;  and  it  means  its  demo¬ 
cratic  management.  That  is  what  you 
have  got;  and  that  is  all  you  have  got. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  Socialist  Party 
are  ready  to  move;  they  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing;  they  are  ready  to  move  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Socialist  Party  are 
Koing  to  move.  We  are  ready  to  move 
and  you  won’t  let  us  move.  I  am  willing 
In  have  my  mouth  sewed  up.  I  am  willing 
In  submit  to  the  party  discipline;  I  will 
try  to  be  a  good  soldier  in  the  Socialist 
army;  you  can  silence  me;  you  can  hold 
me;  you  can  chain  me;  you  can  fill  my 
mouth  with  beautiful  phrases  and  say: 
Repeat  them.  But  our  comrades  of  the 
rank  and  file  are  chafing  at  the  inaction ; 
they  are  looking’  for  a  lead.  The  move¬ 
ment  all  over  the  country  is  calling  for 
action.  Will  you  lead  or  will  yon  pursue? 
We  want  the  class  struggle,  Comrade 
Malkiel;  we  will  never  cease  to  fight  for 
il.  We  want  to  fight  for  the  working 
class  women ;  and  we  will  never  desert 
them.  But  simply  because  a  few  women 
whom  I  will  not  mention — they  have  re¬ 
ceived  undue  notoriety  here  this  morn¬ 
ing — have  gone  into  the  movement,  and 
have  been  written  up  by  the  capitalistic 
newspapers — is  that  any  reason  why  we 
should  be  indifferent  to  the  struggle  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  women  of  America 
for  universal  suffrage?  I  say,  no.  A 
thousand  times  no.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  in  the  United  States 
who  have  never  heard  of  the  Socialist 
movement.  But  they  are  for  woman 
suffrage.  And  they  will  be  with  us  yet. 
They  belong  to  us.  It  is  for  us  to  give 
them  a  lead.  As  that  report  stands,  now, 
if  it  does  not  mean  the  same  as  the  sub¬ 
stitute  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  don’t  want 
to  work  in  this  movement  as  an  individual. 
I  want  to  work  as  a  Socialist.  I  want  to 
go  as  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party.  I 
want  to  go  as  a  member  of  the  state  or¬ 
ganization  of  California.  I  want  to  go 
i  f  there  is  a  national  congress  of  that 
movement  and  speak;  and  if  you  silence 


me  and  if  you  tie  me,  I  will  submit.  I 
and  my  comrades  will  sweat  under  the 
collar;  we  are  waiting  for  powerful, 
legitimate,  consistent,  statesmanlike  action 
and  leadership;  not  simply  the  mouthing 
of  phrases.  I  ask  you  to  vote  for  this 
substitute  if  it  does  not  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  class 
struggle,  and  I  believe  it  does  not. 

DEL.  BRANSTETTER  (Okla.)  :  This 
is  a  matter  of  the  tactics  of  one  organi¬ 
zation,  a  national  organization,  in  dealing 
with  another  national  organization.  Now 
the  American  Woman’s  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion  is  an  organization  working  for  the 
ballot  for  women.  I  say  that  organiza¬ 
tion  is  not  a  middle  class  organization. 
I  know  that  organization  is  composed  of 
women  of  all  classes.  I  know  that  they 
are  simply  united  on  this  one  issue :  the 
ballot  for  the  women  of  America.  The 
Socialist  Party  has  pledged  itself  to  work 
for  the  emancipation  of  women.  Now,  the 
sane  thing  for  this  organization  to  do  is 
to  take  action  on  this  matter  that  is 
consistent  with  its  action  on  other  im¬ 
mediate  demands.  When  the  question  of 
free  speech  came  up,  we  stated  that  the 
Socialist  Party  was  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  I.  W.  W.  in  that  fight  because 
they  were  fighting  for  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  Socialist  belief,  free  speech. 
The  Socialist  Party  said :  “We  don’t  care 
whether  you  want  political  action  or  not; 
we  are  with  you  in  this  fight.  We  are 
with  you  in  the  thing  which  you  want, 
which  is  for  the  interest  of  the  working 
class.”  We  co-operated  with  the  or¬ 
ganization.  When  the  question  of  the 
Russian  and  Mexican  refuges  came  up, 
the  leaders  in  our  organization  became 
officials  in  the  relief  organization.  That 
organization  was  non-political;  composed 
of  men  and  women  of  all  parties,  of  all 
races,  of  all  creeds.  We  took  that  stand, 
because  the  thing  they  were  fighting  for 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  working  class. 
We  co-operated  with  that  organization.  I 
hope  that  when  you  vote  upon  this 
question,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
our  movement  at  this  time,  that  you  will 
decide  intelligently.  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  influenced  by  mere  oratory.  Strip  the 
points  of  all  sentiment  and  oratory  and 
decide  them  intelligently.  It  is  a  matter 
of  obliterating  class  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  working  for  the  thing  that  the  work¬ 
ing  class  wants  now.  Bear  these  things 
in  mind  and  vote  for  Mrs.  Maynard’s 
substitute. 

DEL.  ESTHER  LAUKKI  (Minn.)  :  If 
delegates  are  going  to  stand  before  a 
Socialist  congress  and  say  that  we  are  in 
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this,  fight  for  a  sex  and  not  for  a  class 
I  think  that  is  something  we  ought  not  to 
stand  for.  I  tell  you  whether  Mrs.  Bel¬ 
mont  or  Hetty  Green  get  the  ballot  or 
not  they  will  get  what  they  want  through 
the  capitalist  men. 

Now,  is  .this  woman  suffrage  associa¬ 
tion  a  political  movement,  or  is  it  a  class 
movement,  or  what  is  it?  I  have  studied 
the  proceedings  of  their  last  convention 
and.  they  show  that  they  are  opposed  to 
Socialism.  You  will  find  it  announced 
that  the  suffrage  movement  has  made  a 
great  gain  in  the  last  year;  it  has  gained 
the  vote  for  women  who  pay  taxes  in 
Michigan  to  vote  on  tax  questions.  They 
proclaim  that  they  are  for  universal 
suffrage,  but  they  are  willing  to  take  a 
limited  suffrage.  If  they  are  willing  to 
accept  that,  we  Socialists  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  If  we  really  think  this 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  all  right ; 
let  us  fight  for  it.  But  so  far  as  I  have 
studied  the  thing  I  cannot  see  any  benefit 
in  it.  Some  of  the  comrades  have  said 
here  that  in  Europe  the  Socialist  or¬ 
ganizations  have  fought  with  the  capital¬ 
ists  when  it  was  something  in  favor  of 
the  working  class.  What  has  been  the 
attitude  of  the  English  Socialists  toward 
their  suffrage  association?  They  said 
they  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  them.  And  in  Finland  we  tried 
to  smooth  it  down.  But  we  found  that 
in  the  end  the  capitalist  wdmen  had 
nothing  for  us.  We  women  and  men  of 
the  Socialist  movement  want  to  get  the 
women  to  understand  that  it  is  a  class 
and  not  a  sex  problem.  Don't  let  the 
capitalist  women  come  and  agitate  with 
our  help  among  our  women.  Now,  if  we 
are  going  to  tell  our  women  that  they 
can  join  this  suffrage  association,  it  is  all 
right.  But,  if  you  accept  this  substitute, 
it  will  put  the  responsibility  on  every 
local  in  every  state  to  urge  their  women 
to  join  the  suffrage  association.  That  is 
plainly  in  the  amendment  as  I  see  it. 
Read  this  original  report :  “Resolved,  That 
the  Socialist  Party  demands  equal  suf¬ 
frage,  regardless  of  sex,  color  or  race, 
and  pledges  itself  to  work,  advocate  and 
agitate  for  it.”  What  else  do  you  want? 
That  places  us  where,  if  it  is  brought  up 
in  the  legislature,  we  Socialists  have  the 
right  to  stand  there  as  representatives  of 
the  Socialist  Party  and  ask  for  it.  If 
they  think  it  is  better  to  mix  up  their 
speeches  with  ours,  that  is  all  right.  But 
if  they  see  there  is  no  benefit,  they  will 
not. 

Now,  I  believe  in  the  materialistic  con¬ 
ception.  A  woman  is  an  animal  as  well 


as  a  man.  If  you  say  that  woman  i| 
more  social  than  man  let  us  go  back  to  thq 
savage.  Is  she  social  when  she  protect! 
her  infant  from  another  woman?  Is  shf 
social  when  she  is  protecting  her  tribe? 
If  another  tribe  comes  against  hers,  she 
will  kill.  Is  there  any  more  social  instinct 
in  a  woman  than  in  a  man?  It  is  the 
class  behind  it  and  not  the  social  instinct, 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  chair  wishes 
to  announce  that  Comrade  Berger  has 
announced  that  when  he  gets  the  floor  he 
will  move  the  previous  question. 

Delegate  Strebel  made  the  point  of 
order  that  inasmuch  as  the  chairman  had 
taken  a  list  of  names  and  had  been  rec¬ 
ognizing  speakers  from  that  list  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  cut  off  the  debate,  and  that, 
if  any  list  was  kept,  an  opportunity  should 
be  given  all  delegates  to  place  their  names 
on  the  list. 

The  chairman  ruled  the  point  not  well 
taken,  as  he  was  taking  no  formal  list, 
but  simply  keeping  himself  informed  for 
his  own  purposes  of  those  who  rose  and 
tried  to  get  the  floor. 

A  DELEGATE :  Will  the  previous 
question  shut  off  debate? 

DEL.  BERGER :  Yes.  We  have  de¬ 
bated  this  question  all  last  night  and  all 
this  morning  and  we  have  about  fifty 
other  subjects  to  take  up.  The  reporters 
for  the  majority  report  and  the  mover 
of  the  substitute  will  have  their  speeches 
anyway. 

DEL.  LENA  MORROW  LEWIS: 
When  it  comes  to  a  Socialist  convention, 
with  rare  exceptions  the  sex  or  class 
lines  are  obliterated.  We  work  in  the  So¬ 
cialist  party  not  as  men  wbrking  against 
women,  nor  as  women  working  against 
men ;  but  as  human  beings.  When  we 
go  into  the  world  outside  and  take  part 
in  political  and  social  activities,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  women  with 
the  exception  of  four  states  in  the  west 
are  disfranchised,  and  we  cannot  blind 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  as  a  sex/  the 
women  of  New  York,  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  Illinois  have  no  vote.  Therefore, 
as  women  seeking  enfranchisement  they 
stand  together  as  women  on  this  one 
point. 

It  has  been  charged  here  to-day  that 
this  suffrage  association  is  a  political  or¬ 
ganization.  The  woman’s  suffrage  asso¬ 
ciation  is  not  a  political  party.  Political 
parties  have  definite  programmes,  and 
stand  for  specific  political  ends  and  are 
always  affected  by  class  interests.  The 
woman’s  suffrage  association  does  not  put 
a  political  party  in  the  field  standing  for 
class  interests.  And  when  the  argument 
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r.  presented,  that  because,  when  the  Bel¬ 
monts  and  the  Harrimans  and  the  Hills 
lM,l  UP  money  for  the  Democratic  and 
KVpublican  parties,  they  are  helping  to 
perpetuate  those  parties  that  stand  for 
l lie  present  system,  therefore  the  same 
argument  applies  to  the  women  who  have 
lielped  to  finance  the  suffrage  movement, 
l  Lit  argument  is  not  well  founded,  be- 
ej use  they  are  helping  to  place  in  the 
liands  of  the  working  women  of  the 
country  the  weapon  with  which  they  will 
'•nd  the  present  system.  The  Woman’s 
'm  If  rage  Association  stands  for  the  un¬ 
limited,  unqualified  ballot  for  women. 
Any  man,  therefore,  who  helps  that  as¬ 
sociation,  is  helping  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  social  system.  But  if  ever  the 
lime  comes  when  that  association  shall 
land  for  a  limited  suffrage  then  we  can¬ 
not  unite  with  them;  we  cannot  co-operate 
with  them.  When  it  came  in  Illinois  to 
i Im  point  where  the  association  had  a 
chance  to  come  out  and  perhaps  get  a 
limited  suffrage  the  state  president  for 
Illinois  said:  “No;  we  stand  for  the  un¬ 
limited  suffrage  and  not  for  any  half 
loaf;  or  even  a  slice.  We  want  all  that 
we  stand  for,  and  shall  fight  until  we  get 

It.” 

In  Oklahoma  the  Democratic  party  said 
lo  the  suffrage  association:  “You  can  have 
lliis  measure  go  through  provided  you 
will  stand  with  us  on  the  grandfather 
danse.  Now,  the  grandfather  clause  I 
will  explain  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
you  who  never  heard  of  it.  The  idea  is 
this:  That  a  man  or  woman  cannot  vote 
in  Oklahoma  unless  their  grandfather 
was  a  voter.  That  virtually  disfranchises 
l he  entire  colored  race.  The  suffrage  as¬ 
sociation,  through  its  national  rep¬ 
resentative  who  had  been  sent  to  Okla¬ 
homa,  said  to  the  women  there:  “I  don’t 
know  where  you  stand,  but  if  you  stand 
for  this  grandfather  clause  I  quit  the 
■late  of  Oklahoma;  the  National  Asso- 
<  iation  will  withdraw  its  support  and  we 

•  hall  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  And 
the  women  of  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  As- 

•  ociation  of  Oklahoma  every  last  one  of 
them  stood  against  that  grandfather 
clause. 

So  long  as  this  movement  is  non- 
partisan;  so  long  as  it  stands  for  un¬ 
limited,  unqualified  suffrage,  we  ought  to 
co-operate  with  it.  And  just  in  proportion 
as  we  get  the  ballot  for  the  working 
women  will  they  begin  to  take  a  greater 
mid  greater  interest  and  part  in  the  fight 
I  m  the  triumph  of  the  working  class. 

So,  comrades,  we  have  everything  to 
c  iin  by  co-operation  so  long  as  that  co¬ 


operation  does  not  conflict  with  our 
fundamental  principles,  and  so  long  as 
we  can  win  the  weapon  by  which  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  abolish  for  ever  this 
system. 

Delegate  Berger  here  moved  the 
previous  question. 

The  point  of  order  was  made  that  the 
previous  question  would  shut  off  the  re¬ 
porters  and  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  chairman  ruled  that  it  would,  but 
was  overruled  on  appeal. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  chairman,  of 
the  committee  has  the  floor  to  close  the 
debate. 

DEL.  MAY  WOOD-SIMONS:  First 
of  all  I  want  to  take  up  the  report  of 
this  woman’s  committee  and  tell  you  what 
it  really  does  mean.  You  have  heard  it 
twice  and  I  will  not  read  it  to  you  again. 
If  I  am  to.  interpret  this  report,  it  means 
this,  and  it  was  so  understood  by  the 
committee:  If  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
fight,  as  Comrade  Stitt  Wilson  says,  for 
the  suffrage  in  California,  it  does  not  bar 
you  .  Socialists  from  taking  part  in  any 
public  meeting;  or  prevent  you  from 
sending  a  representation  to  take  part  in 
a  legislative  demonstration.  Nothing  of 
the  sort.  Comrade  Carey  asks,  would  it 
not  shut  off  such  activities  as  they  have 
had  in  Massachusetts?  Not  at  all.  It 
simply  means  that  we  do  wish  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement  to  carry  on  the  agitation 
for  the  suffrage— not  as  Comrade  Hill- 
quit’s  resolution  would  do,  shift  it  more 
over  to  the  suffrage  association  and  leave 
the  Socialist  Party  rather  apart  from  it; 
not  at  all.  We  want  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  engaged  in  this;  but  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  as  they  are  in  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  the  states  to-day,  where  no 
particular  bill  is  before  the  legislature,  I 
when  no  crisis  has  been  reached,  then  we 
want  our  Socialist  women  to  be  working 
to  build  up  the  Socialist  Party ;  and  at  the 
same  time  in  building  up  the  Socialist 
Party,  making  just  so  many  Socialists. 
Every  time  you  make  a  Socialist  you 
make  a  suffragist. 

I  am  not  one  who  necessarily  bows 
down  to  the  Stuttgart  resolutions,  but 
Comrade  Hillquit,  who  presents  this  re¬ 
port  on  woman’s  activities,  was  one  of  the 
delegates  who  voted  for  it  at  the  Stutt¬ 
gart  conference.  Now,  I  have  read  to  you 
this  morning  what  the  resolution  stands 
for — the  Stuttgart  resolution.  Comrade 
Cohen  has  made  the  point  that  the  Stutt¬ 
gart  resolution  says  that  we  shall  not 
work,  with  other  suffrage  associations.  I 
take  it  that  the  resolution  means  continu- 
uous  day  to  day  work;  and  the  resolution 
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does  not  make  any  mention  of  limited 
suffrage.  If  it  had  done  so  we  should 
have  been  in  an  entirely  different  position. 
Now,  this  report  does  not  shut  you  off 
from  speaking  as  individuals  on  any 
suffrage  platform.  I  must  disagree  with 
Comrade  Hillquit,  when  he  says  that  what 
we  may  do  as  individuals  we  may  do  as 
a  party.  It  is  not  quite  true.  Some  of 
us  might  wish  to  belong  to  the  Anti- 
Vaccination  League  or  the  Anti-Vivi- 
section  League,  but  we  would  not  ask  the 
party  to  commit  itself  on  those  propo¬ 
sitions. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  situation  very 
similar  to  that  in  Europe.  We  must  work 
for  suffrage  in  different  states.  We 
leave  that  matter  entirely  out  of  our  re¬ 
port.  It  was  discussed  .at  great  length 
by  the  committee,  but  we  believed  that  the 
brief  statement  that  we  have  made  covered 
all  the  points ;  and  with  the  interpretation 
that  I  have  given,  I  believe  it  does.  Now, 
in  Oregon,  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  bill 
pending  for  limited  suffrage  on  a  property 
qualification  for  women.  We  could  not 
co-operate  there.  We  have  had  exactly 
the  same  situation  in  Illinois.  So,  when 
Comrade  Hillquit  says  that  the  National 
Association  stands  for  universal  suffrage 
that  may  be  true,  but  in  the  states  there 
is  a  certain  autonomy  in  the  suffrage 
movement,  and  in  one  state  women  may 
decide  to  work  for  a  limited  suffrage ; 
and  under  those  conditions  we  cannot 
co-operate  with  them.  Here,  in  Illinois, 
we  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  go  out 
and  support  individual  Democrats  or 
Republicans  who  would  pledge  themselves 
to  work  for  suffrage  in  Congress.  We 
cannot  do  that.  When  are  we  to  be  with 
and  when  are  we  to  be  against  this 
chameleon  like  suffrage  movement?  The 
Socialist  must  decide,  the  Socialist  Party 
must  decide  in  the  different  localities. 
Therefore  we  have  left  that  question  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  this  report,  trusting  that  the 
Socialists-  in  their  respective  localities 
would  be  clear  enough  when  it  came  to 
any  question  of  action. 

I  want  to  point  out  this,  however.  It 
is  said  that  the  National  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation  never  stands  for  anything  but  un¬ 
unlimited  suffrage.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  report  of  the  forty-first  convention, 
and  in  this  report  under  this  introduction 
it  says:  “During  the  year  1908  our  cause 
won  four  solid  victories ;”  mark  _  the 
words — “four  solid  victories;  Michigan 
gave  the  tax  paying  women  a  vote  on 
questions  of  local  taxation;  Denmark 
gave  the  women  who  are  taxpayers  or 
the  wives  of  tax  payers  a  vote  for  the 


office  of  member  of  Parliament.”  I  took 
that  matter  before  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  Asso-  ■ 
ciation  when  it  met  in  Chicago ;  I  took 
that  before  the  resolutions  committee 
personally  and  asked  them  to  condemn 
the  action  taken ,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone  case, 
and  they  were  passing  resolutions  oil 
various  subjects;  but  they  refused  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  resolution,  refused  even  to 
allow  it  to  go  on  the  floor,  and  no  So¬ 
cialist  woman  served  on  any  committee,  fi 
or  spoke  before  that  convention. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  class  struggle  j 
from  the  platform  of  the  suffrage  asso- 1 
ciation.  You  cannot  wipe  away  the  class 
struggle  among  women  and  say  it  is  just 
a  beautiful  sisterhood.  There  is  a  struggle  a 
there  as  much  as  there  is  among  the  men,  ■ 
While  I  will  work  for  the  ballot,  I  havo  » 
behind  me  a  political  party  that  has  . 
pledged  itself,  and  I  don’t  propose  as 
Comrade  Hillquit  would  do,  to  shift  it 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  Socialist  Party  1 
and  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Suffrage  1 
Association.  I  have  back  of  me  a  political  I 
party  that  is  willing  to  fight  with  me  in 
this  struggle.  Our  Comrade  Hillquit 
asked  us  last  night  where  should  we  go  | 
to  get  our  material?  Why  are  we  work- I 
mg  for  suffrage  in  our  own  little  group,* 
when  we  are- all  suffragists  already?  But* 
I  want  to  say  that  if  we  want  the  work-« 
ing  women,  and  I  take  it  we  do,  if  we 
wish  them  to  come  to  a  realization  of 
their  real  class  interests,  we  shall  not  do 
it  by  talking  Socialism  to  them  alone.  It 
is  just  about  as  easy  to  make  a  Socialist 
as  it  is  a  suffragist.  In  the  state  of 
Colorado  the  women  have  the  ballot  and 
there  they  are  making  just  as  big  a 
struggle  to  get  the  women  to  understand] 
Socialism,  so  that  they  can  use  their 
ballot  intelligently,  as  is  being  made  eise^ 
where  to  get  the  ballot  for  the  women,  j 

One  more  thing.  We  have  already 
done  all  of  the  things  that  Comrade  Stitt 
Wilson  asked  if  he  might  be  permitted  to, 
do.  We,  a'?  a  committee,  collected  over 
four  thousand  petitions  and  sent  _  them 
down  to  Washington — suffrage  petitions.* 
We  did  this  as  members  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  We  stamped  at  the  head  of  each 
one:  “Collected  by  the  members  of  the 
Socialist  Party.”  And  that  showing  of 
names  collected  by  the  Socialist  women 
of  the  country  was  one  of  the  most  re^ 
markable  things  at  that  conference. 
Comrade  Spargo,  speaking  oi  Comrade 
Work’s  report,  said  we  did  not  intend  to 
become  the  tail  of  some  anti-vaccination 
or  some  other  anti  league.  Neither  da 
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wr  wish  to  become  the  tail  of  the  Suffrage 
nv'ociation.  I  ask.  the  Socialist  women 
I  ask  the  Socialist  men  to  fight  to 
",lain  political  equality,  but  don’t  do  it 

•  I  he  tail  of  some  organization,  don’t 

•  I  ways  drag  along  at  the  end  of  some- 
dniig  else.  But  let  us  lead  in  this  matter. 

Shall  we  dissipate  our  energies  build¬ 
ing  up  an  outside  organization?  You  say 
lli.il  in  Europe  the  party  co-operates 
"iih  any  party  when  the  crisis  comes. 
\ V <*11  and  good.  But  they  don’t  spend 
llMir  energies  in  building  up  those  or- 
M.anizations  first.  They  co-operate  with 
llinn  in  the  crises;  we  do  the  same.  The 
working  woman  has  only  a  certain 
"mount  ,  of  energy  to  expend;  if  she 
pends  it  in  the  suffrage  movement,  she 
will  not  spend  it  in  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment.  While  I  want  the  ballot,  I  don’t 
Consider  that  the  great  thing;  I  am  fight¬ 
ing  for  that  as  a  means  to  a  greater  thing. 

1 1  we  spend  all  our  time  in  building  up  a 

•  nil rage  movement,  then  when  we  have 


obtained  the  ballot  we  shall  have  to  be¬ 
gin  all  over  again  to  educate  the  woman 
to  use  that  ballot  intelligently. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  for  the  report  as  it 
stands.  It  does  not  tie  your  hands  in  any 
way  whatever.  It  leaves  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  in  your  own  individual 
localities  as  the  situation  may  seem  to  de¬ 
mand.  But  it  does  not  allow  the  impression 
to  go  out  that  we,  as  Socialists,  recom¬ 
mend  that  we  should  go  along  in  this  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  suffrage  associa¬ 
tions.  I  know  of  one  woman  in  our  Chi¬ 
cago  local,,  who  has  brought  in  thirteen 
new  Socialists  in  the  past  six  weeks,  and 
that  means  thirteen  new  *  suffragists,  if 
you  please. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  for  the  report  as  it 
stands. 

Upon  a  division  the  amendment  of 
Delegate  Maynard  was  defeated. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  read. 

Adjourned  until  2:30  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


(  hairman  Willert  called  the  Congress 
lo  order  at  two  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  next  order  of  business 
would  be  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mil  tee  elected  on  the  Organization  report. 

Delegate  Work  made  the  point  that  the 
report  of  the  Woman’s  Committee  had 
nut  yet  been  completely  acted  upon. 

The  Chairman  held  that  the  entire  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  had  been  before 
l In*  Congress,  and  that  the  next  business 
in  order  would  be  the  election  of  a 
Woman’s  Committee  of  seven  members. 

KLECTION  OF  WOMAN’S  COM¬ 
MITTEE. 

The  following  nominations  were  made 
ns  members  of  the  Woman’s  Committee: 
I,  Stitt  Wilson  (Calif.),  Mila  Tupper 

Maynard  (Colo.),  May  Wood-Simons 
I  111.),  Winnie  E.  Branstetter  (Okla.), 

1  aroline  A.  Lowe  (Kans.),  Lena  Morrow 
I  I’vvis  (Cal.),  Theresa  Malkiel  (N.  Y.), 
Maud  Thompson  (Mich.),  Ella  Reeve 
llloor  (Conn.),  Elizabeth  H.  Thomas 

(Wis.),  Esther  Laukki  (Minn.),  Mar- 

MMcrite  Prevey  (Ohio),  Anna  Maley 

(Minn.),  Mary  E.  Garbut  (Calif.)  The 
name  of  J.  Stitt  Wilson  was  withdrawn, 
hIno  the  names  of  Anna  Maley,  and  Ella 
Ifieve  Bloor. 

Thereupon  the  regular  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  resumed  after  the  tellers  had 
mllected  the  ballots  and  retired  to  count 
lliein. 


The  Chairman  called  for  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  on  Oragnization. 
Delegate  Berger  announced  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  not  yet  ready  to  report. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  next  thing  in 
order  would  be  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Agricultural  problem. 

DEL.  M’DERMOTT  (Mont.)  :  I 
move  that  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
be  continued  until  the  next  National 
Conventio  n  or  Congress,  and  that  it 
study  along  the  same  line  laid  down  by 
the  previous  convention,  and  that  it  in¬ 
clude  in  its  report  what  bearing  un¬ 
restricted  immigration  would  be  apt  to 
have  on  the  international  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  of  the  world. 

(No  second.) 

AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEM. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  next  thing  in 
order  would  be  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Agricultural  problems. 

Delegate  A.  M.  Simons,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  presented  the  report  on 
the  agricultural  question.  During  the 
reading  of  the .  report  Delegate  Simons 
made  the  following  remarks : 

DEL.  SIMONS:  The  committee  has 
placed  in  there  the  farmers’  program  of 
Oklahoma,  because  that  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  farmers’  program  worked 
out  in  any  state  organization,  and  I  feel 
very  certain  that  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  agree  with  me  that  the 
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delegates  ought  to  have  that  before  them, 
as  it  is  worked  out  by  a  larger  body,  and 
I  believe  an  equally  capable  body  at  least 
with  the  members  of  the  committee,  on 
the  farmers’  question.  We  do  not  en¬ 
dorse  that  in  all  places,  nor  do  we  con¬ 
demn  it  everywhere.  I  have  not  read 
over  Comrade  Lee’s  recommendations  at 
the  close.  Those  were  received  separately. 
We  did  not  work  together  by  mail  very 
successfully.  It  was  rather  slow  work. 
Now  I  will  read  our  suggestions  for  the 
farmers’  program.  I  just  want  to  preface 
that  by  saying  that  the  statements  that 


have  been  made  here  are  largely  to  shof 
the  underlying  facts  that  are  necessary  If 
a  grasp  of  the  farmers’  program.  Thrff 
are  great  changes  taking  place  in  sotltl 
lines  of  agriculture,  but  so  far  as  I  aim 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  a  majority  of  till 
members  of  the  committee  are  concerned, 
we  frankly  admitted  that  we  did  not  know 
what  position  we  were  going  to  take  Of 
how  we  were  going  to  handle  it. 

Whereupon  the  reading  of  the  repofl 
of  the  committee  was  completed.  Till 
report  is  as  follows : 


REPORT  OF  FARMERS’  COMMITTEE 

Although  the  first  draft  of  this  report  was  submitted  to  the  full  committee  mill 
the  present  draft  was  rewritten  largely  to  meet  suggestions  made  by  various  moifi 
bers,  yet,  because  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  permit  a  second  revision  by 
the  entire  committee,  no  one  save  myself  can  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  I, hi 
matter  it  contains. 

Comrade  Algernon  Lee  also  submitted  a  suggestion  towards  a  report,  and  sinO| 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  revision  or  discussion  his  matter  is  also  submitted  abnVl 
his  name. 

Fraternally, 

(Signed)  A.  M.  SIMONS, 

Chairman  Farmers ?  Committee. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FARMERS’  COMJMITTEE. 

Unfortunately  this  report  must  necessarily  be  issued  before  the  census  of  1911) 
is  completed.  Its  conclusions  must  therefore  be  based  largely  on  observations  ol 
general  tendencies  and  not  upon  statistical  data. 

.  The  1?10St  striking  thing  about  agriculture  at  the  present  moment  is  that  it  l| 
just  entering  a  new  stage.  The  changes  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  greater 
than  m  many  previous  centuries.  This  change  is  seen  not  alone  in  improved  farm 
machinery,  although  this  has  played  its  part.  The  old  extensive  system  of  sinffjj 
crop  farming  has  almost  disappeared.  This  change  carries  with  it  the  theory  basil 
upon  the  idea  that  specialized  cultivation  of  large  areas  would  increase  until  tht 
large  farms  would  swallow  up  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  time  for  Socialists  to  coifll 
pletely  abandon  this  theory.  Fifty  years  of  the  most  rapid  agricultural  e volutioll 
has  produced  no  sign  of  any  tendency  in  the  direction  of  such  a  form  of  concent!’!* 
tion.  Farms  at  the  present  time  are  probably  smaller  per  unit  of  area  than  eVdf 
before  This  does  not  mean  that  concentration  has  passed  farming  by,  but  onlr 
that  it  has  taken  on  a  different  form  from  what  Socailists  of  fifty  years  ago  expectol 
The  basic  feature  of  the  new  farming  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  farm  is  b!( 
coming  an  agricultural  factory.  In  all  lines  of  industry  the  great  obstacles  to  coffl 
centration  have  been  found  in  the  uncertainties  of  the  trade  and  the  impossibility 
of  continuous  operation.  So  long  as  farming  was  dependent  upon  the  caprices  01 
soil,  weather,  insects  and  individual  skill,  it  could  never  be  sufficiently  standardize! 
to  enable  it  to  follow  the  course  of  factory  industry. 

Progress  in  all  lines  of  industry  consists  largely  in  substituting  certainty  fo| 
chance.  This  process  is  now  going  on  very  rapidly  in  agriculture.  The  new  faru 
mg  rs  very  little  dependent  upon  heat  or  cold  or  water  of  nature.  All  these  can 
now  be  supplied  artificially,  and  the  introduction  of  certain  and  complete  control 
renders  the  new  methods  more  economical  than  the  free  supply  of  nature. 

The  soil,  once  largely  the  most  important  element,  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  grow 
importance.  Soil  can  now  be  manufactured,  almost  to  order,  and  the  land  furnish!) 
little  more  than  a  location.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  and  no) 
always  even  of  the  fixed  capital.  J 

This  control  of  the  soil  depends  largely  upon  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers,  am 


lit' K>  again  we  seem  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  era.  While  upon  most  farms  the. 
tfivat  masss  of  fertilizing  material  is  still  produced  on  the  farm  itself,  and  the  use 

•  I  certain  crops  for  fertilizing  purposes  is  being  highly  developed,  yet  the  great 

. .  of  supply  is  becoming  controlled  by  phosphate  and  nitrate  trusts,  and  the 

liiost  important  element,  nitrogen,  is  now  being  produced  mechanically  by  electric 
plants.  Another  important  source  is  the  Beef  Trust,  through  their  utilization  of 
liv  products. 

The  whole  irrigation  movement  is  but  a  part  of  this  change.  Wherever  water 
!«  supplied  artificially,  the  price  of  the  land  is  so  high  that  it  is  profitable  to  practi- 

•  nlly  re-make  the  soil,  if  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

On  the  mechanical  side,  recent  changes  have  tended  to  develop  this  same  tend- 
""cy.  The  production  of  artificial  heat  requires  a  large  capital.  New  standards 
"l  purity  in  dairy  products  are  requiring  greater  expense  and  more  factory-like  or- 
yimization  of  the  industry. 

Another  influence  working  in  the  same  direction  is  seen  in  the  specialization  of 
limn  animals.  These  are  now  highly  perfected  meat  producing  machines.  Almost 
•my  agricultural  college  can  furnish  a  formula  giving  the  exact  amount  of  beef  or 
pork  that  will  be  produced  from  feeding  a  certain  amount  of  food  to  certain  breeds 
nf  animals.  . 

The  substitution  of  other  sources  of  power  than  that  of  animals,  furthers  the 
nine  line  of  progress.  So  long  as  any  industry  is  dependent  on  animal  power,  it 
•mi  never  attain  the  factory  stage.  The  use  of  the  gasoline  engine  promises  to  have 
i nr  reaching  effect.  It  furnishes  the  power  which,  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
funning,  is  much  more  suitable  than  steam.  The  portability,  simplicity  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  this  power  make  possible  its  application  in  many  places  where  steam  could 
never  be  used. 

These  mechanical  changes  are  having  the  same  effect  in  farming  that  they  have 
In  every  line  of  industry.  Concentration,  while  it  does  not  follow  the  lines  at  first 
expected,  now  promises  to  follow  the  parallel  line  with  industrial  evolution  much 
mure  closely.  All  the  changes  that  have  been  mentioned  greatly  increase  the  amount 
nf  capital  required  for  the  farm  unit. 

This  tendency  is  further  accelerated  by  the  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
price  of  land,  even  as  a  location.  This  increase  is  made  more  rapid  by  the  disappear  - 
mice  of  the  world  frontier.  Free  land  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  save  in  the  most 
Mmote  corners  of  the  earth.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  a  vast  increase  of  urban 
population,  thus  adding  still  more  to  the  demand  for  farm  products,  relative  to  the 
number  of  farmers. 

The  farm,  when  transformed  into  a  factory,  requires  large  investments  of  capital 
In  many  directions.  Almost  any  acre  of  a  modern,  intensively  cultivated  marketf 
par  den  requires  more  capital  than  was  demanded  by  the  even  larger  farms  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago. 

Even  the  remnant  of  so-called  free  land  now  open  requires  large  capital  for  its 
•in o.  The  day  when  penniless  pioneers  pressed  out  to  the  edge  of  civilization,  there 
In  create  a  farming  unit,  owned  by  each  one  individually,  has  passed.  All  the  new 
Projects  for  farmers  require  a  capital  such  as  is  possessed  by  few  farmers  or  wage 
laborers;  consequently  the  present  “Back  to  the  Land”  movement  is  largely  one  of 
Miiall  capitalists.  Indeed,  the  amount  required  would  not  be  considered  small  among 
capitalists  of  fifty  years  ago. 

This  rise  in  the  price  of  land  is  transforming  the  coming  generation  of  farmers 
Into  a  race  of  renters.  There  is  little  possibility  for  resourceless  workers  to  become 
farm  owners.  Here,  again,  the  absence  of  recent  statistics  makes  any  definite  state¬ 
ment  impossible.  A  straw  that  suggests  the  course  of  events  is  found  in  the  fact 

flint  the  population  of  Iowa,  almost  the  foremost  agricultural  state  in  the  Union,  is 
I  lie  only  state  showing  an  absolute  decline  in  population  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  state  census,  taken  in  1905,  showed  this,  and  the  preliminary  estimates  issued 
l»y  the  United  States  confirm  the  fact  and  show  that  the  movement  is  of  long  dura- 
Imn.  The  local  authorities  agree  that  this  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 

fnrm  unit,  a  growth  in  the  amount  of  capital  required  per  farm,  due  to  the  rising 

price  of  land  and  the  consequent  emigration  to  Canada. 

Thus  this  stage  upon  which  we  appear  to  be  just  entering  presents  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  made  familiar  in  the  competitive  stage  of  the  factory  industry.  It  would 
llmw  appear  to  be  a  stage  immediately  preceding  the  entrance  of  great  capital  and 
I  lie  Trust  into  farming. 
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Along  with  this  change  is  coming  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  farm  labornf 
as  distinct  from  the  farm  owner.  We  are  beginning  to  see  the  same  organization  of 
industry  that  has  long  prevailed  in  the  factory.  Trained  superintendents  are  being 
turned  out  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  these  are  becoming  the  employers  Of 
unskilled  men  recruited  from  the  city.  As  yet,  this  development  has-  not  proceeded 
far  enough  to  present  any  practical  questions  for  solution.  Few  things,  howevoN, 
are  more  striking  than  the  great  extension  of  agricultural  education.  The  nation, 
state,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  smaller  political  divisions,  are  constantly  extending 
their  activities  in  this  direction.  1 

These  things  are  largely  of  the  future.  Little  more  than  their  beginnings  am 
with  us  today.  The  industry  of  agriculture  is  not  yet  a  factory  industry,  and  till 
majority  of  the  farmers  are  not  yet  in  a.  position  to  accept  the  factory  psychology,  j 
Yet,  because  they  are  moving  in  that  direction  they  can  be  appealed  to  with  Social 
ist  philosophy  much  more  effectively  than  before  such  tendencies  were  visible.  Morn* 
oyer,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Socialists  should  themselves  be  familiar 
with  these  new  phases  if  the  problems  of  the  farmer  are  to  be  met  in  the  Socially 
program. 

One  thing  should  be  well  understood,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  old  idol 
of  bonanza  farms  swallowing  all  others  is  not  true,  and  that  is  that  the  SocialiHli 
of  the  world  are  unanimously  agreed  that  no  Socialist  party  proposes  the  immediate 
expropriation  of  the  farm  owner  who  is  cultivating  his  own  farm.  Every  European 
Socialist  platform  that  mentions  this  subject  agrees  upon  this  point. 

At  the  'same  time  it  is  not  for  the  Socialist  party  to  guarantee  the  private  own*  i 
ership  of  any  productive  property.  The  laws  of  evolution  forbid  any  such  guarantee 
save  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  products  of  the  laborer.  So  long  as  tools  are  usod  ' 
merely  by-  individual  handicraftsmen  they  present  no  problem  of  ownership  whioli 
the  Socialist  is  compelled  to  solve.  The  same  is  true  of  land.  Collective  ownership  I 
is  uiged  by  the  Socialist,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  not  as  a  part  of  a  utopian  scheinw, 
but  as  means  of  preventing  exploitation,  and  wherever  individual  ownership  is  uii 
agency  of  exploitation,  then  such  ownership  is  opposed  by  Socialism. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  phases  of  recent  evolution  is  the  closer  relationship 
arising  between  farmers  and  wage-workers.  This  was  inevitable,  as  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  the  same  enemy. 

This  mutual  approach  is  seen,  not  alone  in  the  overtures,  being  made  to  establig® 
direct  connection  between  organizations  of  farmers  and  of  wage  workers.  This  ittjl 
itself  is  but  an  expression  of  the  increasing  identity  of  interest  of  the  members  ol 
these  organizations. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what  the  Socialists  will  do  for,  or  to  the  farmerij 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  question  was  ever  properly  stated  in  this  manner.  Socialist!.! 
least  of  all,  can  afford  to  come  forward  as  saviors  of  other  social  classes.  Th|! 
farmers,  however,  are  now  definitely  moving  for  themselves.  They  are  moving  iM 
great  masses  and  with  fairly  definite  aims.  They  are  going  to  have  a  voice  in  dfl»||j 
termining  the  tactics  of  any  working  class  movement.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well 
for  both  farmers  and  wage  workers  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  latter  are  the  advancgV 
guard  in  the  class  struggle,  that  they  are  the  peculiar  product  of  capitalism,  and  thafl 
in  every  country  they  have  played  the  part  of  pathfinders  on  the  road  to  social  revo*# 
lution. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  significance  that  within  the  last  few  years  th|i 
farmers,  have  shown  a  striking  tendency  to  adopt  the  tactics  that  have  proven  suo^l 
cessful  in  the  fight  of  the  wage  workers.  The  tactics  of  the  leading  farmers  ’  organll 
zations  of  today  are  strikingly  different  from  those  of  a  generation  ago.  The  meth«J 
ods  pursued  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  Grange  during  the  ’80 ’s  are  hardh! 
suggested  today  in  the  councils  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity  and  the  Farmer!! 
Union. 

The  farmers’  organizations  of  today  seek  by  means  of  “controlled  marketing'® 
to  determine  the  price  of  their  product  by  methods  familiar  in  the  trade  union  world  J I 
Moreover,  they  are  looking  to  direct  co-operation  with  the  unions  in  carrying  ou® 
those  methods.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  compromising  Socialil^H 
principles,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Socialist  party  work  from  the  beginnin® 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  to  resist  exploitation.  We  muJ® 
not  repeat  the  mistake  which  was  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  Socialist  movement! 
of  this  country  in  our  relations  with  the  trades  unions.  ; 

When  it  comes  to  outlining  definite  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Socialist  party,  w® 
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lire  confronted  with  a  mass  of  detailed  difficulties  and  forced  to  recognize  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  the  goal  we  are  seeking.  There  is  no  ready-to-order  program  that 
will  insure  co-operation  with  the  farmers.  There  is  no  absolute  certainty  as  to  the 
steps  along  which  we  must  proceed  in  this  regard.  We,  in  America,  are  not  alone 
in  this  indefinite  position.  It  is  the  position  of  every  European  Socialist  party,  many 
of  which  have  worked  for  years  upon  this  problem. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  that  the  more  recent  lines  of  evolution  in  agri¬ 
culture  would  seem  to  suggest.  The  largest  agricultural  units  at  the  present  time 
;ire  not  to  be  found  on  great  farms  in  remote  districts.  They  are  the  great  vegetable 
factories  at  the  doors  of  the  largest  cities.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  largest 
farms  in  the  world,  measured  by  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  is  within  the  limits 
<>f  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  which  has  more  than  thirty  acres  under  glass  with  arti¬ 
ficial  heat.  This,  farm  finds  it  possible  to  compete  in  the  production  of  almost  all 
agricultural  products,  save  cereals,,  with  farms  located  upon  the  edge  of  the  tropics, 
or  with  any  farms  depending  upon  natural  light,  heat,  water  and  soil  elements. 

The  Socialists  might  well  demand  that  such  plant  factories  as  these  should  be"  ^ 
owned  and  operated  by  municipal  or  state  governments.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
far  such  establishments,  if  publicly  owned,  might  be  developed,  and  how  far  they 
might  go  toward  solving  many  problems  that  now  confront  Socialist  management 
of  municipalities.  It  is  also  possible  that  such  establishments  may  prove  of  value 
in  educational  work,  and  also  in  meeting  the  problem  of  the  unemployed. 

The  demand  that  there  be  no  further  alienation  of  public  lands,  already  in  our 
platform,  should  be  emphasized,  and  coupled  with  the  demand  that  such  lands  be 
used,  where  practicable,  for  intensive  agriculture.  The  swamp  and  irrigated  lands, 
which  are  almost  the  only  ones  now  in  the  public  possession,  are  especially  suited 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Socialists  of  other  lands  are  unanimous  in  encouraging  co-operative  move¬ 
ments  among  farmers.  These  may  be  extended  beyond  the  marketing  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  ownership  of  farm  machinery,  breeding  animals  and  the  purchase  of  fer- 
lilizers. 

The  farmers  have  always  agreed,  in  their  organizations,  that  they  desire  govern 
inent  ownership  of  transportation  and  storage  facilities.  They  would  also  welcome 
the  proposal  for  collective  ownership  and  operation  of  slaughter  houses,  packing 
establishments,  and  of  all  trusts  that  manufacture  things  used  by  the  farmers. 

If  the  line  of  evolution  that  has  been  referred  to  above  is  followed  much  further, 
it  is  probable  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land,  making  ownership  more  difficult,  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  farm  unit  caused  by  .the  introduction  of  the  factory  system 
into  farming  and  the  need  of  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  men  continously 
throughout  the  year  in  such  establishments,  will  lead  to  the  organization  of  farm 
laborers.  Experience  in  other  industries  would  indicate  that  this  evolution  must 
proceed  for  some  years  before  such  organizations  become  an  important  factor  in  so¬ 
cial  movements. 

One  thing  that  must  be  recognized  by  Socialists  is,  that  any  program  that  neglects 
the  largest  single  division  of  the  producing  class  can  not  rightly  call  itself  a  work¬ 
ing  class  movement,  and  is  certainly  doomed  to  failure.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  careful  study  be  given  to  the  question  of  co-operation  with 
the  farmers  and  that  some  plan  of  common  action  shall  be  developed. 

The  Socialists  of  Oklahoma  are  almost  the  only  ones  in  this  country  who  have 
made  any  serious  effort  to  solve  this  problem.  For  such  an  effort  they  "are  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Socialists  of  the  entire  country.  Without  in  any  way  giving 
it  endorsement,  the  program  which  they  have  adopted  is  herewith  submitted  as  of¬ 
fering  suggestions  born  of  experience  and  therefore  more  worthy  of  careful  considera¬ 
tion  than  any  that  might  spring  from  a  purely  theoretical  and  doctrinaire  knowledge 
of  the  subject: 

FARMERS’  PROGRAM. 

As  measures  calculated  to  bring  into  collective  property  the  land,  and  enable  the 
farmer  to  have  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  land  sufficient  for  a  home  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  family,  we  hereby  advocate  and  pledge  our  elected  officers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  program: 

ARTICLE  1. 

Separation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  political  government  by 
means  of : 
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Section  1.  Election  of  all  members  and  officers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  actual  farmers. 

Section  2.  Introduction  of  the  merit  system  among  the  employees. 

ARTICLE  2. 

Erection  by  the  State  of  grain  elevators  and  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  farifl 
products;  these  elevators  and  warehouses  to  be  managed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

ARTICLE  3. 

Organization  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  free  agricultural  education  and  the 
establishment  of  model  farms. 

ARTICLE  4. 

Encouragement  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  co-operative  societies  of  farmers: 

Section  1.  For  the  buying  of  seed  and  fertilizer; 

Section  2.  For  the  purchase  and  common  use  of  implements  and  machinery; 

Section  3.  For  the  preparing  and  sale  of  produce; 

Section  4.  For  the  working  of  land  by  groups. 

ARTICLE  5. 

Organization  by  the  State  for  loans  on  mortgages  and  warehouse  certificates, 
the  interest  charges  to  cover  cost  only. 

ARTICLE  6. 

State  insurance  against  diseases  of  animals,  diseases  of  plants,  insect  pests,  hail, 
flood,  storm  and  fire. 

ARTICLE  7. 

Aid  and  encouragement  to  be  given  the  actual  workers  of  the  farms  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  District  Co-operative  Associations  which  shall  be  given  the  power  to  issuo^ 
bonds  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  farming  lands — bonds  to  be  redeemable  in  forty 
years.  Individuals  purchasing  such  lands  shall  pay  the  purchase  price  of  land  in 
share  or  cash  annual  or  semi-annual  rentals  extending  over  a  period  of  forty  years, 
or  may  at  their  option  pay  in  full  in  any  given  number  of  years. 

ARTICLE  8. 

Exemption  from  taxation  and  execution  of  dwellings,  tools,  farm  animals,  im¬ 
plements  and  improvements  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

ARTICLE  9. 

A  graduated  tax  on  the  value  of  rented  land  and  land  held  for  speculation. 

ARTICLE  10. 

Absentee  landlords  to  assess  their  own  lands,  the  state  reserving  the  right  to 
purchase  such  lands  at  their  assessed  value  plus  ten  per  cent. 

ARTICLE  11. 

Land  now  in  the  possession  of  the  state  or  hereafter  acquired  through  purchase, 
reclamation  or  tax  sales  to  be  rented  to  landless  farmers  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  share  rent  or  its  equivalent.  The 
payment  of  such  rent  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  total  amount  of  rent  paid  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  tenant  thereby  acquires  for  himself  and  his  children 
the  right  of  occupancy.  The  title  to  all  such  lands  remaining  with  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

SUGGESTIONS'  OF  COMRADE  LEE. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  (except  in  the 
South,  where  the  existence  of  slavery  produced  special  conditions,  some  of  which 
have  continued  after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves),  the  generally  prevalent  type 
of  agricultural  producer  was  one  which  closely  corresponded  to  that  of  the  self-em¬ 
ploying  artisan  in  the  field  of  industrial  production.  The  typical  American  farmer 
was  a  man  who  owned,  free  of  mortgage,  a  farm  of  moderate  size,  large  enough  to 
require  for  its  cultivation  practically  all  of  his  labor  time,  but  not  so  large  as  to 
necessitate  the  employment  of  hired  labor  except  on  a  small  scale  in  busy  seasons. 

Under  the  influence  of  technical  changes  in  industrial  production,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  exchange,  the  industrial  artisan  has  become  practically  extinct,  giving  place 
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lo  the  employing  capitalist  and  the  wage  worker.  The  technical  evolution  of  agri- 
nilture  has  gone  on  somewhat  more  slowly  and  under  somewhat  different  forms.  An 
i’ x diminution  of  the  available  statistics, -however,  as  well  as  common  observation, 
hIiows  that  a  series  of  changes  are  taking  place,  by  which  the  classic  type  of  American 
I j inner  is  being  displaced  and  new  categories  of  agricultural  producers  are  arising, 
with  economic  interests  and  social  tendencies  essentially  different  from  those  of  the 
fanners  above  described. 

A  comparison  of  the  census  statistics,  of  the  year  1900  with  those  of  1890  and  of 
earlier  decades,  shows  that  both  large  and  small  farms  are  increasing  in  proportion- 
life  number  at  the  expense  of  those  of  moderate  size.  In  1890,  the  farms  of  less  than 
f*0  acres  were  about  29  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States- 
in  1900,  they  numbered  almost  34  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  farms  of  500  acres 
or  more  numbered  2.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1890  and  2.6  per  cent  in  1900.  In 
1890,  out  of  every  thousand  farms  in  the  tJnited  States,  289  were  of  less  than  50 
acres;  in  1900,  such  small  farms  numbered  337  out  of  every  thousand.  The  farms 
of  500  acres  or  more  numbered  25  out  of  every  thousand  in  1890  and  26  out  of  every 
thousand  in  1900.  The  number  of  farms  between  50  and  500  acres  was  reduced  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  from  686  to  637  out  of  every  thousand.  The  increase  in  small  farms 
took  place  in  every  section  of  the  country;  the  increase  of  large  farms  took  place 
all  over  the  North  and  West,  but  was  partly  counterbalanced  by  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  large  farms  in  the  South;  the  proportionate  number  of  farms  of  medium 
size  took  place  in  all  sections. 

In  1890,  out  of  every  thousand  farms,'  284  were  cultivated  by  tenants  paying  a 
rental  in  cash  or  on  shares,  and  716  were  cultivated  by  their  owners.  In  1900,  the 
number  of  rented  farms  had  increased  to  353,  and  the  number  cultivated  by  their 
owners  had  fallen  to  647  in  the  thousand.  The  same  tendency  showed  itself  alike  in 
!  lie  North,  the  South,  and  the  West. 

The  proportion  of  farm  families  occupying  mortgaged  homes  rose  from  186  in  the 
thousand  in  1890  to  200  in  the  thousand  in  1900.  This  change  also  seems  to  have 
laken  place  in  all  sections  of  the  country  alike. 

In  1890,  out  of  every  thousand  males  at  least  ten  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States,  324  were  reported  as  being  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1900,  the  pro¬ 
portion  was. 317  out  of  every  thousand.  The  statistics  for  previous  decades,  though 
•hey  are  less  trustworthy  than  those  for  1890  and  1900,  confirm  the  impression  that 
the  agricultural  population  is  declining  in  proportionate  numbers.  This  decline,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  slow.  The  agricultural  population  will  undoubtedly  for  many  decades 
continue  to  constitute  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

The  composition  of  this  agricultural  population,  however,  is  undergoing  note¬ 
worthy  changes.  Socialist  writers  and  speakers  have  been  too  prone  to  lump  together 
the  whole  agricultural  population  as  a  single  class,  under  the  general  designation  of 
“  farmer,  ’’  or  even  to  throw  them  in  indiscriminately  together  with  small  trades¬ 
men,  business  men,  and  professional  persons,  as  constituting  the  “middle  class. ” 
This  classification  is  entirely  misleading.  The  small  capitalists  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  have  economic  interests  and  social  tendencies  very  different  from  those  of  the 
agricultural  elements.  Nor  does  the  agricultural  population  itself  constitute  one 
homogeneous  class.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  divided  into  perhaps  as  many  classes  as 
are  to  be  found  in  industrial  society,  though  the  class  lines  may  not  be  quite  so 
clearly  drawn.  We  have  to  note  the  distinction  between  farmers  and  hired  farm 
workers.  The  hired  workers  may  be  distinguished  into  at  least  two  groups;  the  one 
represented  by  the  old-fashioned  “hired  man,”  who  is  ordinarily  the  sole  employe 
on  a  small  or  middle-sized  farm  where  he  works  year  after  year,  living  with  his 
employer  virtually  as  one  of  the  family;  the  other  represented  by  the  laborers  of 
the  Northwest,  who  work  in  gangs  at  harvesting,  threshing,  and  other  farm  work 
part  of  the  year,  passing  from  farm  to  farm  till  the  season  is  over,  then  in  many 
cases  going  to  work  in  the  lumber  camps  during  the  winter,  and  perhaps  passing 
from  that  to  railway  construction  work  the  next  year.  The  farmers,  again,  fall  into 
several  groups  according  to  the  size  of  their  farms,  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold 
them  (as  free  owners,  as  owners  subject  to  mortgage,  or  as  cash  or  share  tenants), 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  production  which  .they  carry  on 
(whether  for  a  local  or  an  extended  market;  whether  turning  out  a  varied  product 
or  a  special  one;  whether  requiring  much  or  little  capital  other  than  the  land  itself 
and  many  or  few  wage  workers). 

The  changes  in  area  and  tenure  of  farms  have  already  been  noted — the  increase 
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*  w  ’  ,'  a  Tltga^eS  and  the  decline  “  the  proportion  of  middle-sized  farm*, 
While  the  use  of  machinery  m  agriculture  proper  has  by  no  means  had  such  revfli 

•mw"  far,,,1"68-11  tS  aS  ?  the  °f  industrial  production,  and  while  the  growth  «( 

J? x.  ™s  ls  '?ly  s!ow  and  their  total  number  still  comparatively  small  vet  both 
these  faetois  and  certain  others  have  combined  to  cause  a  considerable  increase  In 
the  employment  of  wage  labor  in  agriculture.  mciease  in 

,,  Th%~  of  1890  indicates  that  out  of  every  thousand  males  engaged  in  agrl 
culture,  342  were  wage  workers,  and  the  census  of  1900  indicates  a  proportion  of  4 111 
wage  workers  out  of  every  thousand.  In  both  years  the  proportion  is  probaMy  som*. 
what  too  high,  as  the  census  undoubtedly  classifies  as  "agricultural  laborers”  many 
f aimers  sons  working  on  their  father’s  places,  who  are  not  wage  workers  in  tlifl 

lhm  \  ihme  °f  -thl  tArm‘  14  may  be  Presumed,  however,  that  this  error  would  bn 
about  the  same  in  both  years,  and  that  the  increase  from  342  to  415  accurately  enough 

during  Ihe^deeade0  in*  question.'16  empI°yment  °f  wa*e  labor  agriculture  increascl 

We  thus  have  three  antagonisms  of  economic  interest  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
production  the  antagonism  between  tenant  and  landlord,  between  mortgagor  an! 
mortgagee,  and  between  wage  worker  and  employer;  and  all  of  these  antagonism! 

zz: So!  ",“p.:rrj wi*11  “•  ™  ■-  r:;r 

But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  economic  antagonisms'  in  this  field  , 
iven  more  important,  for  the  present,  are  those  between  the  farmers  (whether  owner* 
or  tenants)  and  certain  great  capitalist  interests.  ^  ownori 

With  the  partial  exception  of  market  gardeners  and  dairy  and  poultry  farmer! 
the*  'rtf  neiShborhood  of  cities  of  moderate  size,  all  farmers  are  largely  n|. 

the,  mercy  of  the  railway  companies  and  the  owners  of  wheat  elevators  and  other 
waiehouses  for  the  transportation  and  storage  of  their  produce.  As  individual  small 
shippers,  they  are  practically  helpless  in  face  of  the  enormously  rich  and  Ilosely  cTm' 
bined  capitalist  corporations  which  stand  between  them  and  their  market  "  With 
the  growth  of  the  very  large  cities,  which  can:  not  be  supplied  from  within  a  radio* 
fa  few  miles,  even  the  producers  of  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruits  arc 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  such  powerful  middlemen.  The  producer* 
of  special  products  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  tobacco,  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet* 

witiTtirt  !naiin  wn  worK('P°sition.  since  the  concentration  .of  industry  liasleft  them’ 
^ith  \ irtually  but  a  single  purchaser  m  each  of  these  lines — the  Meat  Trust  the 
Tobacco  Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust  etc.,  which  are  able  to  fix  prices  that  leave  them 
thp1^ !)o!nanything  m°Je  than,.the  Rarest  subsistence  wage  for  their  labor  after  payoff 
the  ,c.ash  expeases  of  operating  their  farms.  Finally,  all  farmers  have  to  purchai 
machinery  and  supplies,  and  here  again  the  concentration  of  industry  leaves  them 

Tri^f  Th^rvT  ^Ut  aTsinfle+sellerii.n  each  line— the  Harvester  Trust,  ^ he  Fertilizer 
ust,  the  Coidage  Trust  etc. — which  can  extort  from  them  a  monopoly  price  for 
everything  they  have  to  buy  in  order  to  carry  on  their  farms,  P  7  P  °1 

\  1’  na™n^  0W1^ersbip  of  the  land  has  no  place  in  our  program  of  immedi* 

fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence,  it  will  be  found  socially  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  land  should  be  held  as  national  property,  that  it  should  be  held  ira. 
der  some  other  form  of  social  ownership,  or  some  portions  of  it  should  be  hefd  a* 
social  property  and  other  portions  as  the  property  of  individuals,  may  be  an  inter- 
esting  subject  for  academic  discussion.  If  the  technical  evolution  of  agricultural  pro- 

Hm!  w-lf01  TS  ue  ®nSame  OOUT  a*  has  been  followed  in  industrial  production,  the 
time  will  undoubtedly  come  when  some  form  of  social  ownership  will  be  found  nec¬ 
essary— ownership  by  the  nation,  by  the  states,  by  subdivisions  of  the  states  or  by 

s,^°V,Pnra  eiSf-Cie  e4  BuVfo1',  the  Present  there  is  hardly  even  the  beginning  of 
such  an  evolution  Agricultural  production  is  still  essentially  individual  production 
by  hand  labor.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  economics  of  agriculture 

chenle6  -  ^  7-  °,f  co“ee^rati°n  in  the  processes  of  transportation  and  ex- 

change  and  in  industrial  production;  only  to  a  very  slight  degree  of  the  socialize- 
tion  of  the  processes  of  agricultural  production  itself.  In  the  field  of  industry,  what 
TV  (iPpiiT™™'’11*  demands  is  the  social  ownership  and  control  of  the  SOCIAL 
Y  OPERATED  means  of  production,  not  of  ALL  means  of  production.  Only  to 
a  very  small  extent  is  the  land  now,  only  to  a  very  small  extent  is  it  likely  to  bo 
for  many  years  to  come,  a  socially  operated  means  of  production.  Even  to  declare  i  u 
any  dogmatic  manner  that  all  the  land  must  eventually  become  social  property  i* 
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somewhat  utopian;  to  demand  that  the  ownership  of  all  land  shall  be  immediately 
socialized  is  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  include  in  our  immediate  demands  the  reten- 
lion  by  the  nation  and  by  the  states  respectively  of  such  lands  as  they  still  own,  and 
(•specially  of  forest  lands,  arid  lands  whose  cultivation  requires  a  centralized  system 
of  irrigation,  etc. 

,3.  In  the  interest,  both  of  the  farmers  as  producers  and  of  the  rest  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  as  purchasers,  we  should  lay  emphasis  upon  the  demand  for  the  national 
ownership  of  the  railways  and  the  establishment  by  the  nation  (and,  pending  that, 
by  any  states  in  which  we  may  have  sufficient  influence  to  effect  it)  of  a  system  of 
public  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  the  storage 
charges  to  be  only  sufficient  to  cover  cost  of  operation  and  replacement,  by  which  the 
farmer  will  be  able  to  come  into  a  more  nearly  direct  relation  with  the  consumers 
of  his  produce  and  to  get  a  higher  price  for  it  while  even  reducing  the  price  to  the 
consumers. 

4.  We  should  encourage  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  of  various  kinds 
— societies  for  the  co-operative  operation  of  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and  other 
productive  enterprises  of  a  simple  nature  which  draw  their  raw  materials  directly 
from  the  farms;  societies  for  the  co-operative  ownership  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  the  co-operative  purchase  of  fertilizers,  binding  twine,  implements,  and  supplies 
of  all  sorts;  and  also  societies  of  wage  workers  in  the  cities  for  the  co-operative  pur¬ 
chase  of  provisions  and  other  goods,  which  can  enter  into  relation  with  the  farmers’ 
societies  and  partially  eliminate  middlemen’s  profits,  while  at  the  same  time  culti¬ 
vating  a  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  between  the  industrial  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  producers.  This  subject  of  co-operation  should  be  worked  out  carefully,  oh 
the  basis  especially  of  European  experience,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  co¬ 
operative  societies  degenerating  into  mere  business  enterprises  and  to  develop  their 
socialistic  tendencies. 

5.  We  should  have  a  series  of  special  booklets  and  leaflets  prepared  for  propa¬ 
ganda  among  the  farmers,  explaining  in  clear  language  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist 
movement,  the  benefits  which  it  offers  them,  and  the  futility  of  their  looking  to 
either  of  the  old  parties  for  relief,  or  hoping  to  advance  their  interests  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  new  farmers’  party  without  the  aid  of  the  wage  workers. 

6.  We  should  seriously  consider  the  practicability  of  carrying  on  a  work  of 
propaganda  and  organization  among  the  agricultural  wage  workers— not  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmhands  of  the  old  type,  but  the  actual  proletarians  who  play  so  large  a 
role  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Western  States. 

(Signed)  Algernon  Lee. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FARMERS’  PROGRAM 

1.  Whether,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence,  it  will  be  found  socially  desirable 
that  the  land  should  be  held  as  national  property,  that  it  should  be  held  under 
some  other  form  of  social  ownership  or  some  portions  of  it  should  be  held 
as  social  property  and  other  portions  as.  the  property  of  individuals,  may  be  an 
interesting  subject  for  academic  discussion.  In  the  field  of  industry,  what  the 
Socialist  movement  demands  is  the  social  ownership  and  control  of  the  SO¬ 
CIALLY  OPERATED  means  of  production,  not  of  ALL  means  of  production. 
Only  to  a  very  small  extent  is  the  land  now,  only  to  a  very  small  extent  is  it 
likely  to  be  for  many  years  to  come,  a  socially  operated  means  of  production. 
Even  to  declare  in  any  dogmatic  manner  that  all  the  land  must  eventually  be¬ 
come  social  property  is  somewhat  utopian;  to  demand  that  the  ownership  of  all 
land  shall  be  immediately  socialized  is  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous. 

2.  With  the  writers  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  we  agree  in  the.  principle  of 
the  “application  of  all  rents  of  land  to  public  purposes.”  To  this  end  we  advo¬ 
cate  the  taxing  of  all  lands  to  their  full  rental  value,  the  income  therefrom  to 
be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  industrial  plants  for  the  preparing  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  for  final  consumption,  such  as  packing-houses,  canneries,  cot¬ 
ton  gins,  grain  elevators,  storage  and  market  facilities. 

3.  We  should  include  in  our  immediate  demands  the  retention  by  the  nation 
and  by  the  state  respectively  of  such  lands  as  they  still  own,  and  such  as  they 
may  hereafter  secure  by  reclamation,  purchase,  condemnation  or  otherwise: 
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such  land  to  be  organized  into  model  state  farms  and  various  „  „  ..  ■ 

S"”1  »o » <*«  „  ^^*g&SL'£S$ 

r*2  sssaa  fftsss  ^fisasss 
Sass  a-Msx  -^rsasaa 

replacement,  by  which  the  farmer  will  h*  ,Kia  ?  •  cost  0±  operation  and 

relation  with  ,L  S 

even  reducing  the  price  to  the  consumers.  K  °  price  for  it  while 

ENCOURAGING  CO-OPERATION 

sffssLxgxi  ■ 

degenerating  into  mere  business  enterprises  pnrl  tl  ^  C0"0Perative  societies 
tendencies.  business  enterprises  and  to  develop  their  socialistic 

movement  to  the  field  of  banking.  Dy  *  n  of  the  co-operative 

insect  pests  and  natural  cala^tieifnCe  agalnst  dlseases  of  animals  or  plants,- 
propaganda  £&  1™  firm.*’  “LfaSig  5“***  ?"J  ‘“““l  »"**'«'»  «" 

!Eei,ss'“  -fcr&’fc'W  ES 

“«w»rkLlhe  "**"“*“”  °<  ’  <-™-s-1a?try  wat’V/rd'VES 

7«rri,^»r;£ 

largo  ,  role  in  ,b«  agrfc.U,,'  wl'.'.e’rn'  £$£.  "">»  P'«  . 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE. 


DEL.  SIMONS:  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  committee’s  report.  (Seconded.) 
I  hope  you  will  allow  me  about  three 
minutes,  not  to  argue. 

WOMAN’S  COMMITTEE. 

The  tellers  then  reported  the  vote  on 
the  Womans  Committee,  as  follows: 
Lewis,  46;  Simons,  69;  Branstetter,  69* 
Lowe,  51;  Malkiel,  59;  Prevey,  58;  Laukki’, 
45;  Maynard,  45. 

The  vote  for  Delegates  Laukki  and 
Maynard  being  a  tie,  on  motion  the  vote 
was  decided  by  a  show  of  hands,  result¬ 
ing  as  follows:  Laukki,  42;  Maynard  28 


FARMERS’  PROGRAM. 

Consideration  of  the  Farmers’  question 
was  resumed. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  All  I  wish  to  say  is  to 
look  over  the  program  and  consider  it 
largely  in  the  light  of  progress,  because 
we  do  not  claim  to  know  it  all.  There  is 
a  delegate .  here  who  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  both  the  literature  and  the 
practical  side  of  the  farm  question,  and 
1  want  you  to  hear  Comrade  Ameringer 
and  if  you  have  to  take  it  out  of  my  time,' 
give  him  at  least  .fifteen  minutes  to  talk 
to  you  on  this  line.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  wants  to  speak  now. 

DEL.  AMERINGER :  Not  now. 
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DEL.  BURKE  (N.  H.)  :  I  am  one  of 
those  delegates  who  have  taken  up  but 
little  of  the  congress’  time,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  at  any  great  length  on  the 
farmers’  program.  What  I  would  like, 
would  be  to  hear  the  actual  workers  in 
the  agricultural  districts  speak  upon  this 
question,  and  let  the  comrades,  that  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  question, 
keep  still  for  a  little  while.  This  congress 
is  costing  me  about  $6  a  day.  I  work  as 
a  carpenter,  and,  of  course,  you  know  a 
carpenter  cannot  afford  to  lose  five  or 
six  dollars  a  day.  I  want  to  get  back  to 
the  old  Granite  State,  and  I  hope  the 
people  that  know  something  about  this 
question  will  do  the  talking  and  that  the 
others  will  keep  still.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  CLYDE  J.  WRIGHT  (Neb.)  :  A 
point  of  information.  Do  I  understand 
that  this  last  document  read  by  Comrade 
Simons,  constitutes  what  this  congress 
goes  on  record  as  endorsing  as  a  farmers’ 
program  ? 

DEL  SIMONS:  It  is  simply  a  series  of 
recommendations.  I  could  not  say  that 
it  will  constitute  a  part  of  our  platform. 
It  is  simply  a  report  of  the  committee, 
and  its  recommendations,  unless  put  in 
the  platform,  would  not,  according  to 
my  understanding,  bind  the  Socialist 
Party.  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  frequently 
have  been,  but  those  are  suggestions.  I 
do  not  believe  the  committee  have  gone 
far  enough  to  know  where  they  stand. 

DEL.  WRIGHT  :  Then,  on  what  kind 
of  a  record  will  this  conference  be  placed 
when  we  go  back  and  talk  about  the 
action  of  this  body?  What  will  we  say 
we  have  done?  Simply  suggested?  Is 
that  the  idea? 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  think  that  is  all. 
You  cannot  place  it  in  the  platform  un¬ 
less  the  platform  committee  does  some¬ 
thing.  That  is  the  only  committee  that 
has  power  to  bind  us. 

DEL.  COLLINS  (Colo.):  I  want  to 
state  that  I  am  a  member  of  a  farmers’ 
grange,  and  I  know  something  of  the 
development  of  the  great  farms  of  the 
west.  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  grange 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  I 
get  the  bulk  of  my  living  out  of  agricult¬ 
ural  products.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
farmers  ’  grange  of  the  west  is  to-day 
breaking  loose  from  its  old  political  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  that  we  ought  to  take 
some  more  definite  position  than  this  on 
this  question,  either  by  some  different 
resolution  or  something  else,  possibly ; 
because  the  farmers’  movement  is,  I 
believe,  something  it  never  was  before, 
and  has  not  been  in  the  state  of  Colorado. 
It  is  breaking  loose  everywhere,  and  if 


we  do  not  consider  this  question  a  little 
more  seriously  we  are  liable  to  make  a 
mistake  in  the  near  future,  especially 
when  you  see  such  a  gathering  as  the  one 
in  St.  Louis  last  week,  showing  that  the 
farmers  are  looking  towards  political 
action. 

DEL.  THOMPSON  (Wis.)  :  Will  you 
allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion?  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  we  can  get  through  with 
that  very  quick  under  the  rule,  if  you 
will  remember  that  the  best  we  can  do 
in  this  congress  is  to  make  some  general 
suggestions,  and  then  let  each  state  work 
out  its  programme  as  the  Oklahoma 
comrades  have  done.  If  you  will  endorse 
a  general  proposition  such  as  the  report 
presents,  and  then  leave  it  to  each  State, 
you  will  find  that  each  State  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  practical  agricultural  problem,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  Oklahoma  has 
worked  out  its  programme,  and  we  have 
printed  that  in  the  report. 

DEL.  KAPLAN  (Minn.):  A  point  of 
information.  Do  you  mean  the  suggestion 
as  to  the  farmers’  programme? 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  No,  I  mean  the 
general  report  of  the  committee. 

DEL.  KAPLAN :  I  would  like  to  see 
some  suggestions  endorsed,  but  I  for  one 
would  not  stand  for  that  part  where  it 
says  what  we  are  going  to  have  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  hence.  Now,  I  take 
the  position  as  a  materialist  Socialist,  that 
we  will  have  Socialism  realized  before 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence,  and  that 
this  congress  ought  not  to  go  on  record 
as  waiting  for  fifty  years  hence  for  such 
a  proposition.  There  is  something  else 
to  be  done  than  that. 

DEL.  AMERINGER  (Okla.)  :  Friends 
and  Comrades,  everybody  came  to  this 
congress  to  get  something.  It  is  a  kind  of 
a  family  reunion.  One  of  the  boys  wants 
a  new  typewriter  when  he  goes  home,  and 
one  of  the  girls  wants  to  get  married, 
just  as  the  boys  from  Oklahoma  want  a 
land  programme.  Now,  we  have  worked 
out  a  Socialist  programme  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Oklahoma  movement.  Our 
movement  is  composed  of  at  least  90  per 
cent  farming  farmers,  I  do  believe,  Com¬ 
rades,  and  the  reason  why  we  brought 
that  up  here  before  you  was  to  get  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  wise  men  on  this 
Oklahoma  programme.  But  I  see  no  one 
who  has  a  better  thing  than  we  have  got, 
and  so  I  will  just  talk  on  it  for  a  very 
few  minutes. 

In  the  first  place,  friends,  we  have  in 
the  past  accepted  the  idea  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  would  be  concentrated 
and  hammered  down  and  boiled  down 
until  we  have  great  financial  farms,  owned 
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j>y  a  few  capitalists  and  operated  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  wage  slaves.  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  friends,  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America  there  is  not  the 
slightest  symptom  that  that  sort  of 
evohihori  in  agriculture  is  taking  place 
We  have  tvyo  tendencies  in  agriculture, 
one  forward  towards  capitalism,  and  the 
other  backward  toward  feudalism,  and 
the  principal  tendency,  I  might  say  nine- 
tenths  of  the  tendency,  is  not  onward  to¬ 
wards  capitalism,  but  backward  towards 
feudalism.  I  mean  in  the  ownership  of 
and  by  a  master  class ;  the  worker  on  the 
land  being  exploited  just  as  the  feudal 
serf  was  exploited  by  his  lord.  The  land 
is  not  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  large 
capitalist  class.  The  land  is  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  small  fry  capitalists.  We 
find  that  between  1880  and  1900  farm 
renters,  that  is,  cash  renters,  increased 
trom  8  to  13  per  cent.  From  1880  to  1900 
we  find  the  share  renters  increased  from 
1/  to  22  per  cent.  We  find  that  in  the 
same  twenty  years  the  mortgaged  farmer 
has  increased  from  53  to  55  per  cent  We 
find  everywhere  that  the  soil  is  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  small  fry  capitalist 
class,  and  that  the  land  is  owned  by  the 
capitalistic  financial  bosses  to  exploit  the 
renting  class. 

Now,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Oklahoma 
movement  to  do-  three  things.  Funda¬ 
mentally  the  Socialist  stands  for  this 
one  thing :  To  give  to  the  working  people 
the  product  of  their  labor.  Incidentally 
we  want  the  ownership  by  the  working 
people  of  the  means  of  production.  What 
we  Socialists  want  to  do  is  to  bring  about 
a  union,  a  marriage  between  ownership 
and  labor.  We  want  this  marriage  be¬ 
tween  ownership  and  labor  in  order  to 
give  the  working  class  the  product  of 
their  labor.  In  the  case  of  the  farming 
farmer  there  is  a  perfect  union,  there  is 
a  perfect  marriage  between  ownership 
ana  labor.  That  farmer  owns  the  means 
with  which  he  makes  his  living.  The  So¬ 
cialist  would  not  disturb  that  relationship. 

In  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  farms  the 
farm  the  Socialist  movement  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  that  relationship.  But 
just  as  the  shpemaker  and  the  cabinet¬ 
maker  have  lost  their  means  of  life,  so 
the  farmer  is  losing  his  means  of  life 
Now,  the  question  for  the  Socialist  Party 
is  this:  Shall  we  Socialists  stand  still; 
shall  we  be  indifferent  to  the  change  of 
the  farmer  from  an  owner  into  a  renter, 
or  shall  we  do  something  in  that  respect? 
Now,  the  farmer  is  exploited  in  three 
ways.  First,  he  is  exploited  by  the  owners 
of  the  large  means  of  production  and 
distribution.  He  is  exploited  through  the 


usury  of  the  banks  that  are  farming  the 
farmer,  and  he  is  exploited  by  the  owner 
of  the  land.  Now,  what  we  Socialists 
want  to  do  is  to  put  an  end  to  exploita- 
txon  Do  we  not?  Therefore,  we  want 
the  farmers  to  own  the  farms.  We  want 
them  to  be  the  owners  of  the  means  of 
production.  We  want  to  make  it  so  that 
t  l5.  *armter.  aNo  can  get  the  use  of  capital 
without  being  robbed  by  a  usury  class. 

I  believe  that  the  proposition  of  your 
committee  covers  this  in  a  broad  manner. 
In  Oklahoma,  we  have  60  per  cent  of  all 
our  farmers  renters.  The  programme 
here  would  bring  about  a  condition  where 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  man  who 
does  not  work  land  to  own  land,  and  it 
Sn  lmProve  the  condition  of  our 
<a)0,000  renters  in  Oklahoma  at  least 
thirty  per  cent.  That  is  a  thing  ,  that  is 
worth  while  striving  for.  Many  of  the 
farmers  in  the  southwest,  where  I  am 
acquainted,  have  a  good  many  co-opera¬ 
tively  managed  enterprises.  They  have 
started  co-operative  general  stores,  they 
have  started  co-operative  mills,  and  they 
are  going  into  the  co-operative  business 
down  there.  The  farmer  is  recognizing 
the  fact  that  he  must  be  the  owner  of  all 
the  means  with  which  he  works. 

Now,  what  do  we  Socialists  want  to  do? 
Do  we  want  the  common  ownership  of 
all  land?  No.  What  for?  We  have  the 
common  ownership  of  land  in  Oklahoma 
—of  three  million  acres  of  school  land.  It 
is  common  property,  and  the  farmer  is  a 
renter  on  the  state  land.  The  relation¬ 
ship  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  you  can 
imagine,  for  the  farmer  does  not  hold  the 
land  long  enough  to  improve  it  by  dwell¬ 
ings.  All  he  does,  is  to  exploit  the  soil  and 
then  move  off  afterwards.  He  has  not 
created  a  home  on  the  exploited  soil.  We 
do  not  want  that,  if  we  can  help  it.  That 
common  ownership  of  land  we  had  in  one 
way  among  our  Indians  down  Oklahoma. 
The  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  give  the 
land  to  the  man  who  uses  the  land.  The 
fellow  who  doesn’t  use  land— God  bless 
his  heart,  he  doesn’t  need  any.  The  fellow 
who  uses  land  as  a  means  of  exploitation 
is  a  pure  and  unadulterated  holdup  man. 
The  landlord  class  is  furnishing  the  land. 

If  that  class  never  had  been  born  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  land.  (Laughter.)  If  the 
land  owners  of  the  United  States  would 
die  to-night  and  go  to  heaven  they  would 
take  the  land  down  with  them,  and  there 
would  be  a  hole  in  the  ground  where  their 
land  used  to  be.  If  there  is  one  class  of 
people  that  absolutely  fulfills  no  social 
function  whatever,  it  is  the  landlords. 
The  industrial  capitalist  as  manager  and 
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superintendent  has  done  something  and 
i .  doing  something,  but  the  landlord  does 
absolutely  nothing.  He  is  a  block  in  the 
wheel  of  progress.  He  must  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  (Applause.) 

Let  us  make  the  fight  clean  and  clear 
between  the  landless  farmers  and  the 
farmer  who  farms  the  farmer.  We  in 
( )klahoma  want  every  farmer  who  owns 
land  and  farms  his  land  to  keep-  it,  and 
I  lie  more  he  works  and  produces,  the  het- 
ler  for  us,  and  the  more  he  improves  it 
the  better  for  mankind.  We  want  him  to 
bang  on  to  it.  All  we  want  to  do  is  to  do 
away  with  the  fellow  who  furnishes  the 
land  to  the  farmer;  that  gentleman  who, 
like  the  promoters,  furnish  the  ocean 
provided  the  others  furnish  the  ship. 
( Laughter.) 

Now,  on  this  proposition  we  have  a 
Kreat  fight  all  over  the  United  States,  for 
I  believe  you  have  a  renters’  problem  in 
Illinois;  that  I  do  know.  I  am  satisfied 
that  half  of  your  farmers  in  Illinois  are 
miters  to-day.  You  will  find  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  where  we  have  a  foreign  popula- 
tion,  that  a  great  many  of  the  farmers 
tip  there  are  renters.  Now,  if  you  elimin¬ 
ate  the  landlord  class,  if  you  make  the 
light  against  the  land  owner,  whom  have 
you  got  lined  up  against  you?  Somebody 
I  bat  nobody  loves.  Nobody  cares  any¬ 
thing  for  the  landlord.  He  is  even  a 
narasite  on  the  industrial  capitalists.  And 
if  we  can  divide  the  opposing  forces,  if 
we  can  divide  the  capitalist  class  into  the 
industrial  class  and  the  land  owning 
class,  let  us  lick  one  division  at  a  time 
instead  of  butting  into  both  of  them  at 
I  lie  same  time. 

Friends,  I  ask  you  to  adopt  this  report. 
We  would  like  to  go  back  to  Oklahoma 
and  keep  on  working  with  our  programme. 
It  is  not  perfect.  We  will  make  it  better 
and  better  all  the.  time.  Each  state 
should  try  to  do  the  same  thing,  for  I  do 
believe  that,  if  you  fight  it  out  on  the 
broad  line  of  “Land  for  the  landless,  and 
he  who  doesn’t  use  land  doesn’t  get  any,” 
that  you  are  going  to  have  the  farmers 
who  farm  the  farms,  the  renters  who  rent 
I  he  farms,  and  the  working  people  in  the 
towns,  and  every  fair-minded  man  who 
does  not  make  his  living  through  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  landless  man,  on  your 
side.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  FURMAN  (N.  Y.)  :  I  wouid  like 
lo  ask  the  last  speaker,  when  was  the  last 
niece  of  land  thrown  open  to  the  public 
in  Oklahoma?  He  says  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  land  workers  there  are  land  poor. 
I  would  like  to  get  that  point  so  that  I 
can  make  an  argument  among  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  cast. 


DEL.  AMERINGER:  I  can  explain 
that  very  easily.  In  the  first  place,  half 
of  Oklahoma  is  the  old  Indian  Territory. 
In  the  Indian  Territory  the  land  belonged 
to  the  Indians  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  Congress  removed  the  restriction 
on  the  land  and  the  Indians  can  sell  the 
land.  Now,  when  it  came  to  the  time  for 
the  Indian  to  sell  his  land,  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  sold  it  five,  six,  seven,  eight 
times  over  before  the  restriction  ever  was 
removed.  That  Indian,  who  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  beautiful  institution  of 
the  private  ownership  of  mother  earth, 
didn’t  know  any  better,  so  when  the  white 
man  would  come  along  with  a  jug  of 
whiskey  or  half  a  hog  the  Indian  would 
give  that  man  a  chunk  of  that  land.  The 
Indian  always  had  an  idea  that  the  land 
belonged  to  the  same  fellow  who  owned 
the  air  and  water  and  sunshine.  In 
Oklahoma  these  fellows  began  to  buy  the 
land  and  lease  the  land  of  the  Indians 
before  the  restriction  was  removed.  Now 
they  have  got  the  title,  and  some  of  those 
fellows  have  the  title  to  some  of  the  best 
Indian  land.  The  renters  on  the  Indian 
lands  used  to  fare  pretty  well  with  the 
Indians,  who  didn't  know  anything  about 
the  beauties  of  Christian  civilization  and 
didn’t  think  it  was  right  to  ask  anybody 
anything  for  the  use  of  that  land,  and  so 
when  any  one  would  ask  for  it  he  would 
let  the  fellow  have  the  land.  But  just  as 
soon  as  the  other  man,  the  civilized 
Christian,  got  hold  of  the  land  the  renter 
began  to  fare  differently.  As  Jong  as  the 
Indian  owned  the  land  the  white  man  got 
his  land  reasonable.  Now  the  Indian 
doesn’t  have  it,  the  white  man  owns  it,  and 
he  squeezes  the  life  out  of  the  renter. 
This  is  responsible  for  the  rebellion  down 
in  Oklahoma.  That  is  the  economic  basis 
for  our  great  Socialist  movement  in  that 
state. 

DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS:  I  believe  I 
voice  the  sentiments  of  the  committee 
when  I  say  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  think  the  others  will  agree,  that  we  do 
not  care  to  make  any  fight  .  on  this 
question.  We  would  rather  it  would 
simply  be  laid  on  the  table.  The  report 
is  simply  put  before  you  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  However,  if  you  insist  on  a 
discussion,  all  right;  I  shall  never  fight 
to  prevent  it.  It  is  simply  putting  some¬ 
thing  before  you  that  represents  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  committee. 

DEL.  MORGAN:  I  wish  to  discuss 
this  because  I  want  to  see  whether  we 
want  to  adopt  peasant  proprietorship,  the 
same  as  they  have  in  Ireland.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  standing  by 
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the  Socialist  programme.  I  am  opposed 
to  private  ownership  of  land  in  Chicago, 
in  Oklahoma,  or  anywhere  else.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  here  that  this  recommendation  in 
this  report  deals  absolutely  with  private 
property,  private  owners  of  land,  at  least, 
and  it  is  introduced  to  save  them  from 
extinction  and  to  try  to  link  this  great 
class  with  the  Socialist  movement,  and 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  wage 
workers  who  help  to  cultivate  this  land. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  talk  of 
the  comrade  that  comes  from  this  new 
state  in  the  west,  Oklahoma.  I  have 
hardly  got  acquainted  with  him,  but  at 
least  the  comrade  interests  me.  But  if 
these  are  the  recommendations,  I  am  op¬ 
posed^  to  them.  A  lot  of  new  men,  that 
have  just  become  private  property  owners, 
that  have  organized  to  protect  themselves, 
have  decided,  mind  you,  that  the  wage 
workers  in  those  states  shall  be  treated 
as  servants.  The  Socialist  Party  is  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
relationship  of  master  and  man  and  the 
wage  system,  not  organized  to  keep  up 
the  establishment  of  master  and  man, 
either  in  the  business  or  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  or  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 
We  want  private  property  wiped  out  for 
the  farmer  as  well  as  for  every  other 
class.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  away  back 
m  the  Irish  land  agitation  Michael  Davitt 
and  the  other  Irishmen  organized  the 
Land  League,  and  I  and  other  English¬ 
men  in  Chicago,  removed  4,000  miles,  be¬ 
came  their  voluntary  aids,  mind  you,  and 
we  sent  $1,700  over  to  Ireland  to  aid 
Michael  Davitt’s  programme  of  abolish¬ 
ing  private  property  in  land.  And  when 
Parnell  came  here  with  his  programme 
of  peasant  proprietorship  the  Socialists  of 
Chicago  had  a  parade  50,000  strong  and  a 
mass  meeting  repudiating  Parnell  and  all 
his  peasant  proprietorship  and  standing 
tor  the  abolition  of  private  property  in 
land.  And  now,  twenty  years  later,  we 
have  got  a  Socialist  convention  that  is 
ru\n?.  sllPP°rt  the  little  faVmers  in 
Oklahoma  and  forget  the  wage  workers 
who  work  the  farms.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.)  :  I  did  intend 
to  move  the  previous,  question,  but  I  will 
not  do  it  under  the  circumstances.  I  can¬ 
not  accept  the  report  of  this  committee. 

I  cannot  accept  this  report  of  this  com-'' 
mittee  as  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  right  of  ownership 
of  private  property  to  the  detriment  of 
society.  That  is  what,  as  I  understand, 
this  report  will  imply.  The  comrade  from 
Oklahoma  says  we  want  the  farms  to  be 


farmed  by  the  men  who  own  the  farm*, 
Now,  I  do  not  want  the  farmers  to  own 
the  farms  any  more  than  I  want  tin* 
masters  to  own  the  private  penitentiaries 
that  you  are  compelled  to  work  in.  Part 
of  the  farmers  own  all  the  farms  under 
the  capitalist  system.  The  men  that  work 
the  farms  get  very  little  of  them.  YVe 
find  that  the  United  States  Census  report 
states  there  are  20,264,286  farming  farm* 
ers  .in  this  country.  We  contend  as  So¬ 
cialists  that  our  unit  of  production  to-day 
will  be  equivalent  to  $3,000.  If  we  stood 
for  the  programme  of  private  ownership 
of  farms  and  that  the  farmer  should  got 
the  product  of  his  farm  to-day,  the 
amount  he  would  get  on  the  present  basis 
would  be  about  $1,800,  so  that  you  arc 
beating  him  out  of  $1,200  on  a  reasonable 
basis  under  the  co-operative  common¬ 
wealth.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement,  including  aH  of  its 
elements,  has  given  the  land  question 
sufficient  study  to  definitely  determine  our 
attitude  in  this  congress.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  members  of  this  committee  will 
disagree  with  that  position.  But  to  go  on 
record  as  standing  for  any  element  in 
society,  especially  that  which  society  as 
a  whole  must  depend  upon  for  its  life, 
the  land,  I  positively  will  not  vote  for  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  some  one  will 
move  a  continuation,  and  if  necessary  an 
enlargement  of  this  committee  for"  the 
serious  study  of  this  question,  and  to  1 
bring  back  a  more  favorable  and  better 
report  to  a  future  convention.  But  I 
trust  that  this  congress,  in  the  moment  j 
or  in  the  period  of  an  impulsive  act,  will 
not  vote  for  the  private  ownership  of 
anything.  If  we  do  we  may  just  as  well 
go  out.  of  business,  and  say  that  we  stand  \ 
for  private  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  J 
life  with  a  view  of  having  a  number  of  I 
exploiters  instead  of  a  few  as  we  have  | 
it  to-day. 

DEL.  T.  J.  LEWIS  (Ore.):  Why  j 
don  t  we  get  up  also  a  document,  saying  j 
that  we  believe  in  the  private  ownership  I 
of  shop,  mill  and  factory?  We  might  as  1 
well  do  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  1 
Are  you  going  to  try  and  bring  the  farmer  1 
and  the  wage  worker  together?  Do  you  I 
know  to-day  that  the  greatest  battle  on  ] 
the  coast  is  not  between  the  foreigner  1 
and  the  American?  The  greatest  battle  1 
on  the  coast  to-day  is  between  the  farmer  I 
and  the  wage  worker.  I  will  tell  you  i 
about  the  farmer.  Don’t  play  too  strong  I 
into  his  hands.  When  the  farmer  wants  1 
help,  who  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  or-  1 
ganized  labor,  but  the  farmer?  He  is  the  I 
fellow  that  will  reduce  wages.  He  is  the  1 
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fellow  that  encourages  employment  offices 
and  agents  upon  the  coast.  He  is  the 
fellow  that  will  go  and  fight  the  poor 
working  man  along  the  railroad.  He  is 
I  he  fellow  that  gets  enacted  a  little  statute 
(°.  crush  workingmen  and  get  them  into 
jail,  and  then  come  back  to  work  them  on 
l lie  farms.  That  is  the  fellow.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  And  I  will  tell  you,  you  want  to 
watch  what  you  are  doing  to  endorse 
( )klahoma>  You  may  as  well  endorse  the 
little  business  man.  If  the  working  class 
has  got  any  enemy  at  all  in  the  United 
States  it  is  the  farmer  and  the  business 
inan.  Why,  the  idea!!  What  is  this? 

I  lave  you  come  to  be  reformers? 

It  looks  that  way.  I  thought  we  repre¬ 
sented  the  working  class. 

We  are  supposed  to  represent  the  bour¬ 
geoisie,  and  we  don’t  represent  them,  and 
I  am  afraid  we  don’t  represent  anything. 
Very  true  indeed,  we  do  not.  Why?  Be- 
rause  we  are  too  cowardly,  too  mean  to 
represent  anything.  That  is  true.  We 
.ire  afraid  to  be  men  and  women.  Why? 
We  want  to  toady  to  the  farmer,  we  want 
,0  toady,  to  the  sky  pilot,  we  want  to  toady 
lo  the  little  business  man,  we  want  to  be 
respectable.  To  hell  with  your  respect¬ 
ability.  (Applause.)  I  say  that  this  is  a 
revolutionary  party  and  stands  for  the 
proletaire  and  the  working  class.  What 
are  you  going  to  do?  Play  like  a  lot  of 
parrots?  Play  to  Mrs.  Belmont  and 
August  Belmont?  Is  that  what  you  want? 
The  idea  of  such  a  thing;  I  never  heard 
anything  like  it.  I  will  tell  you,  anybody 
I  bat  is  connected  with  the  working  class 
who  would  try  to  endorse  a  thing  like 
I  hat,  I  say,  take  your  book  and  tear  it  up 
and  throw  your  button,  in  the  ditch.  I 
don’t  belong  to  the  working  class  if  you 
endorse  a  thing  like  that.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  KUMMERFELD  (Mich.)  :  After 
listening  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
and  after  the  talk  from  the  comrade  from 
Oklahoma,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  in 
I  he  entire  states  of  the  United  States 
where  we  have  farms  there  is  not  a  single 
solitary  laborer  employed  upon  the 
farms.  One  is  led  to  believe  that,  as  the 
report  does  not  mention  the  farm 
laborer,  the  attitude  of  the  party  toward 
I  he  farm  laborer  was  one  of  indifference. 

A  DELEGATE :  Yes,  it  is  in  the  last 
sentence. 

DEL.  KUMMERFELD:  You  cannot 
find  it.  You  use  about  ten  inches  for  the 
farmer,  and  then  you  have  it  down  below 
(here  somewhere  where  it  is  pretty  hard 
l<>  find.  It  doesn’t  amount  to  anything 
anyway.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  com¬ 
rade  from  Oklahoma  about  what  per¬ 


centage  of  the  farmers  in  that  state  em¬ 
ploy  farm  laborers? 

DEL  AMERINGER:  I  can  answer 
that.  We  have  in  Oklahoma  itself  no 
farm  labor  problem.  Our  farmers  do  not 
employ  labor. 

DEL.  KUMMERFELD :  We  have  it 
then.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  further 
what  percentage  of  the  farm  owners  of 
the  United  States  employ  farm  labor,  and 
about  how  many  farm  laborers  are  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  farms  of  the  United 
States.  Absolutely  there  is  a  problem 
there.  That  is  the  proposition  that  ought 
to  have  been  reported  upon  to  this  con¬ 
gress  and  not  our  attitude  toward  the 
farm  owners.  I  don’t  care  a  snap  for 
them. 


DEL.  CLYDE  J.  WRIGHT  (Neb.)  : 
I  believe  that  I  have  a  right  to  talk  upon 
this  question.  I  have  not  tired  you  with 
my  presence  heretofore,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  I  was  waiting  for  this  pro¬ 
gramme  to  be  brought  up.  I  am  the  lone 
representative  of  the  Socialist  party  from 
the  greatest  agricultural  state  in  the 
Union,  the  state  of  Nebraska. 


DEL.  WRIGHT:  Well,  we  might 
match  on  that,  but  I  will  not  concede  it 
until  you  show  me.  Now  then,  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  discuss  all  phases  of 
the  Socialist  movement  that  have  been 
presented  here.  The  question  of  immi- 
gi  ation  was  a  question  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  Therefore  I  kept  my  mouth  shut. 
The  question  of  agriculture  is  a  question 
which  I  believe  I  do  understand.  In  our 
state  we  have  a  Socialist  Party,  not  the 
largest,  but  just  as  solid,  just  as  pro¬ 
gressive,  just  as  revolutionary  as  that  of 
any  other  state  of  the  Union.  Of  the 
dues-paying  membership  of  that  state,  90 
per  cent  are  farmers.  We  have  raised 
in  the  state  of  Nebraska  during  the  last 
fifteen  months  over  $4,000  in  money  for 
the  propagation  of  Socialism,  and  94  per 
cent  of  it  came  from  farmers.  (Applause.) 
In  our  convention  in  Lincoln  last  year,  if 
you  could  have  been  there  you  would 
have  heard  clean-cut,  revolutionary  So¬ 
cialism,  where  90  per  cent  of  the  delegates 
to.  that  convention  were  farmers.  If  you 
think  you  can  go  out  into  the  agricultural 
districts  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  and 
band  the  farmer  a  sop,  you  are  going  to 
be  mistaken.  He  has  read.  In  the 
western  country  we  have  the  progressive 
element  of  the  farmer  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  conservative  easterner 
on  the  farm  stayed  at  home.  In  the 
western  farmer’s  home  you  will  find  news¬ 
papers  and  books,  the  best  on  the  So- 
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cialist  philosophy.  He  goes  into  town 
as  up-to-date  as  the  residents  of  any  city 
of  the  west,  who  are  just  as  up-to-date  as 
those  of  any  city  of  the  east.  He  is  in¬ 
formed  on  these  questions.  And  I  want 
to  say  this,  that  I  was  also  pleased,  and 
it  was  true  with  our  vote  on  the  immi¬ 
gration  problem :  That  the  logical  thing 
for  this  body  to  do,  instead  of  men 
standing  up  on  their  feet  and  talking 
about  the  farmer  programme  and  sug¬ 
gesting  to  this  congress  that  they  are  not 
able  to  decide,  they  should  at  least  be  able 
to  say  something  educational  themeslves. 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  prepared  to  handle 
this  problem.  Honestly,  I  do  not.  I 
believe  it  would  be  the  logical  method  of 
procedure  to  let  this  lie  over,  because 
such  arguments  as  have  been  presented 
in  the  main  on  this  question  indicate  an 
utter  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  economic 
problem  of  the  farmer.  He  constitutes  a 
wonderfully  large  percentage  of  our 
voting  population,  and  in  the  west  he  is 
the  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Socialist  programme.  To 
say  that  this  farmer  is  a  traitor  to  the 
working  class  movement  of  the  Socialist 
Party  is  an  infamous  lie.  (Applause.)  The 
farmer  I  am  talking  about  is  the  farmer 
who  is  a  Socialist.  There  may  be  farm¬ 
ers  who  would  scab  on  you  by  coming 
into  town,  and  you  have  got  them  with¬ 
out  coming  into  town.  There  may  be 
farmers  who  do  not  carry  out  all  the 
ideas  of  boosting  so  much  in  vogue  in 
the  commercial  world  to-day,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  when  you  brand  the 
Socialist  farmer  as  that  kind  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  you  are  telling  an  absolute  un¬ 
truth. 

A  DELEGATE :  Who  branded  them 
that  way? 

DEL.  WRIGHT :  Comrade  Lewis. 

A  DELEGATE:  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
DEL.  WRIGHT :  He  #  did  not  make 
any  exceptioin .  He  said  the  farmer. 
Now,  then,  to  understand  this  problem  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes’  study. 
You  have  got  to  confront  the  situation, 
not  only  by  book  education,  but  by  actual 
experience  and  contact  with  the  farmers 
themselves.  (Applause.)  Statistics  tell 
you  absolutely  no  story  on  this  problem  at 
all.  You  cannot  intelligently  comprehend 
it  until  you  have  actual  contact  with 
their  particular  environment,  just  the 
same  as  any  iron  worker  in  this  house 
will  say  to  the  farmer  that  you  cannot 
comprehend  the  situation  and  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  iron  worker  until  you 
live  among  your  tenement  districts  or 
make  a  personal  investigation  of  his 


surroundings.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
going  to  make  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  programme  or  against  it.  I  really 
believe  that  the  proper  course  of  proced¬ 
ure  for  us  to  take  at  this  time  is  to 
leave  this  matter  lie  over  until  you  have 
studied  it  more,  until  the  committee  ban 
studied  it  more.  Furthermore,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  told  the  truth  in  this :  That  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  define  the  economic 
form  that  the  farmer  problem  is  gointf 
to  take.  It  is  simply  commencing  to  travel 
upon  the  road  of  its  particular  evolution, 
and  that  evolution  seems  to  be  tending 
in  just  as  many  different  directions  as  wo 
have  different  particular  environments, 
Every  farmer  who  comes  here  to  speak 
upon  this  question  to-day— -and  you  watch 
the  farmer  who  speaks,  not  the  industrial 
man,  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently  informed, 
just  as  the  farmer  is  not  informed  on  tho 
industrial  problem — but  you  will  see  in 
the  argument  of  every  farmer  coming 
from  the  different  directions,  reflected  an 
argument  that  points  out  a  different  agri¬ 
cultural  problem,  different  in  its  makeup 
and  pursuing  a  different  course.  Out  in 
Nebraska  we  have  the  peculiar  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  exporting  merchant,  the 
harvester  machine  agent,  the  feeder,  the 
ranchman,  the  farmer,  the  hog  raiser  and 
the  politician  all  blended  into  one. 

DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS :  A  point  of  in¬ 
formation.  I  understand  the  chair  to  rule 
that  I  had  lost  my  opportunity  to  close 
the  debate? 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  You  have. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  Then  I  have  a  right 
to  ten  minutes  as  a  member  on  the  floor? 

DEL.  A.  M.  LEWIS  (Ill.)  :  I  want  to 
make  a  motion  on  this  question  to  thil 
effect :  I  move  that  the  report  of  thil 
committee  be  sent  back  to  the  committee 
for  further  consideration  and  for  a 
further  and  more  complete  report  at  the 
next  convention. 

DEL.  SIMONS :  Will  you  permit  an 
amendment?  That  that  committee  be  in¬ 
creased  to  either  five  or  some  other  num¬ 
ber.  There  are  only  three  left. 

DEL.  A.  M.  LEWIS:  I  will  put  that  in 
the  motion,  and  that  the  committee  be  in¬ 
creased  to  nine;  that  this  subject  be  re* 
ferred  back  to  the  committee  for  further 
consideration,  to  report  at  the  next  con¬ 
vention,  and  that  the  committee  be  in¬ 
creased  to  nine.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  MORGAN:  Won't  you  add  the 
words,  “That  the  committee  be  wage 
workers?” 

DEL.  A.  M.  LEWIS :  I  will  leave  that 
to  the  judgment  of  the  congress,  as  to 
who  the  committee  shall  be. 
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DEL.  MORGAN :  Then  I  move  that 
they  be  wage-workers. 

DEL.  A.  M.  LEWIS:  I  accept  the 
motion.  I  merely  want  td"say  that  I  think 
I  lie  next  convention  will  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  a  committee  of  nine  will 
have  a  more  complete  report  and  will  be 
in  a  position  to  take  some  definite  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  question  at  the  next  con¬ 
vention.  It  would  probably  be  unfair  to 
niticise  the  present  committee  for  the 
lack  of  definiteness  of  view  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  more 
difficult  question  confronting  the  So¬ 
cialists  of  the  country  than  the  question 
of  agriculture.  We  have  probably  about 
the  most  backward  Socialist  movement  of 
I  he  world.  The  Germans  are  the  best 
informed  and  have  the  most  skillful  So¬ 
cialist  movement  of  the  world,  and  yet  the 
( iermans  have  not  solved  this  problem. 

I  am  informed,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  informed  correctly,  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  in  spite  of  being  able  to  carry 
I  he  industrial  cities  and  the  metropolitan 
cities,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  carry 
I  he  agricultural  'districts.  The  agrarian 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  be¬ 
fore  us.  We  have  heard  from  experts 
on  this  question,  from  Oklahoma 
and  from  Nebraska,  and  the  Nebraska 
delegate  acknowledges  that  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  we  are  not  prepared,,  and  even  the 
delegate  from  Nebraska  is  not  prepared 
to  give  us  any  definite  position  for  which 
we  should  stand.  I  haven’t  any  very  great 
faith  in  the  farmer  as  he  stands  to-day. 
Talk  about  his  reading  newspapers  and 
I  he  best  books,  that  does  not  fit  with  my 
experience  of  the  farmer.  I  tried  to  sell 
Socialist  books  a  hundred  times  to 
audiences  of  the  farmer,  and  it  is  a  dis¬ 
couraging  business.  I  am  not  going  to 
try  it  any  more;  life  is  too  short.  The 
farmer  does  not  buy  books  to  any  notice¬ 
able  extent.  The  farmer  does  not  have 
the  Socialist  psychology.  He  does  not 
live  in  a  capitalist  environment.  The 
American  farmer  to-day,  it  is  true,  is 
not  so  backward  as  the  farmer  of  the 
old  countries,  because  the  farmer  of  the 
(dd  countries  has  always  been  a  farmer; 
his  fathers  and  his  grandfathers  and  his 
forefathers  were  farmers.  But  the 
farmers  of  this  country  have  been  drawn 
from  the  cities.  Some  of  them  have  come 
out  of  the  mines,  and  they  have  not  a 
long  ancestry  of  farmers  behind  them, 
and  consequently  they  have  something  of 
I  lie  wage-  workers’  psychology,  and  the 
farmer  problem  will  probably  not  be  as 
difficult  in  this  country  as  abroad.  But 
it  is  too  difficult  for  u°  at  present.  We 


are  not  prepared,  we  have  not  formulated 
our  views,  and  we  do  not  know  where  we 
stand.  We  are  uncertain,  we  are  not 
direct,  and  until  we  know  better  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it,  in  my  opinion  this 
motion  is  the  only  proper  motion,  that 
this  body  lay  it  over  and  take  a  scientific 
attitude.  If  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
to-day,  we  should  wait  until  we  do  know. 
(Applause.) 

DEL.  BELL  (Tex.)  :  I  am  not  a  farmer, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  heard  a 
farmer  speak  yet.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
going  to  pretend  to  be  speaking  as  a 
farmer.  The  comrade  who  spoke  for 
Oklahoma  is  a  musician  from  Columbus, 
Ohio,  I  believe,  and  is  not  a  practical 
farmer.  But  while  I  am  also  a  musician, 
I  have  been  for  nearly  five  years  in  daily 
and  hourly  correspondence  with  farmers, 
and  therefore  I  know  the  farmers’  feelings 
on  these  questions,  the  feelings  of  the 
Texas  farmers.  Now,  who  is  the  farmer? 
*T  am  very  sure,  from  what  I  have  heard 
here  this  morning,  that  those  of  us  who 
are  speaking  of  the  farmer  do  not  knowu 
what  they  are  speaking  of.  They  do  not 
know  which  farmer  they  are  speaking  of. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  farmer,  and 
that  is  the  man  who  farms  the  farm,  and 
that  is  the  man  that  is  involved  in  this 
question.  Those  are  the  numerous  ones 
in  the  farming  country.  Those  are  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  the  ones  that  are 
farming  the  soil.  Now,4"!  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  farmer  that  most  of  you 
have  had  in  mind  here  is  not  in  Texas; 
at  least  we  do  not  call  him  a  farmer  in 
Texas ;  the  farmer  that  most  of  you  have 
in  mind.  I  believe  that  Comrade 
Ameringer,  in  response  to  •  a  question, 
“How  much  employing  does  the  farmer 
do?”  made  the  statement  that  they  don’t 
employ  any  labor,  these  farmers  that  he 
is  speaking  of.  We  haven’t  got  that 
farmer  exactly  that  he  referred  to  in 
Oklahoma.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  private  ownership  of  your  farms, 
you  first  have  to  give  the  iarm  to  th'e 
farmer,  because  he  hasn’t  got  it.  If  you 
go  to  some  of  the  farms  in  Texas  you 
will  find  a  public  school  and  a  county 
seat,  with  a  creamery  and  over  the 
establishment  a  First  National  Bank  sign. 
We  have  in  Texas  244  little  Irelands.  I 
want  to  state  that  I  don’t  want  to  talk 
long  on  this.  I  don’t  intend  to  talk  long, 
and  I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  talk  on 
it  at  all.  I  don’t  think  it  ever  ought  to 
have  come  up,  and  I  think  I  am  reflecting 
the  spirit  of  the  comrades  from  Texas 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  want  no  farmers’ 
programme.  I  will  object  to  Comrade 
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Lewis’s  motion  on  the  ground  that  that 
is  a  future  consideration  of  the  subject. 
I  want  it  to  take  proper  course  in  the  con¬ 
gress;  dismiss  this  thing  here  as  quick  as 
you  can  and  get  it  out  of  the  way,  because 
the  Texas  farmer  doesn’t  want  anything 
but  Socialism. 

DEL.  THOMPSON  (Wis.)  :  I  am  a 
member  of  this  committee,  and  I  have 
been  for  three  or  four  years.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this  motion  to  refer.  I  think  we 
ought  to  settle  it  here.  But  there  is  one 
fact;  it  seems  to  me  we  want  to  make  a 
very  strong  protest  against  an  apparent 
opinion  of  some  comrades  here  that  this 
report,  as  suggested,  is  foolish  or  un¬ 
scientific.  The  comrade  who  spoke  a 
moment  ago  said  that  this  is  nonsense  and 
foolish  and  so  on.  Now,  there  is  not  a 
single  proposition  in  that  printed  pro¬ 
gramme  that  is  before  you  which  has  not 
been  put  forth  by  such  men  as  August 
Bebel,  Willi  mi  Liebknecht,  Franz 
Vollmar  and  v.  dozen  or  fifteen  others  of 
the  best  and  most  real  revolutionary  So¬ 
cialists  in  the  world  to-day.  (Applause.) 

Now,  can  we  in  America  not  stand  up 
and  look  one  problem  fairly  in  the  face, 
the  way  they  do  in  other  countries,  and 
consider  it?  That  is  not  foolish.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  do  anything  else.  Here  is 
our  proposition.  A  programme  has  been 
drawn  up.  I  think  the  attitude  of  the 
committee  in  this  matter  is  a  very  reason¬ 
able  one.  We  say:  Here  is  a  great 
problem.  We  say  that  this  situation  has 
been  studied  very  thoroughly  by  our 
comrades  in  other  countries.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  now,  as  I  did  two  years  ago,  a 
pamphlet  on  this  question  prepared  by  the 
men  whose  names  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  the  result  of  their  most  careful, 
thoroughgoing  consideration.  Now  I  say 
we  ought  to  be  able  and  willing  to  get 
right  down  to  brass  tacks  on  a  proposi¬ 
tion  like  this,  and  study  it  and  find  out 
about  it ;  and  as  Comrade  Lewis  sug¬ 
gested — and  I  agree  with  it — so  far  as 
we  know  let  us  say;  so  far  as  we  do  not 
know  let  us  say  we  do  not  know.  Let 
us  proceed  to  face  it  and  keep  ourselves 
in  line  until  we  do  find  out.  Let  us  hear 
from  Nebraska,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Mississippi  and 
New  Jersey. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  tq 
another  thing.  The  farmers’  programme 
is  a  part  of  the  Socialist  movement,  of 
the  Socialist  philosophy  and  Socialist 
principle.  A  comrade  a  moment  ago 
ridiculed  as  nonsense  this  whole  thing.  I 
wonder  if  he  knows  that  forty  members 
went  to  the  Second  Duma  in  Russia  on 


this  very  programme  that  we  are  proper 
ing  here.  (Applause.)  If  he  does  not 
know  that,  then  he  ought  to  find  out,  anil 
we  ought  to  find  out  that  the  farmers 
programme  is  a  part  of  the  International 
Socialist  movement.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  they  are  grappling  with  and 
wrestling  with  everywhere,  and  I  propone 
that  we  grapple  with  it  and  wrestle  with 
it.  If  the  comrades  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  wrestling  and  grappling  that  we  have 
done  now,  all  right,  send  it  back  to  our 
committee  and  we  will  grapple  with  It 
and  wrestle  with  it  some  more.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  future  of  our 
movement  depends  upon  the  farmers,  and 
the  day  that  we  get  the  farmers  into  the 
Socialist  movment  it  can  carry  the 
country.  We  must  do  it.  The  future  of 
the  party  in  America  depends  on  it.  Lei 
us  get  busy  on  this  problem  and  find  out 
the  truth,  and  if  it  takes  from  now  until 
the  next  national  convention,  I  am  with 
you  on  that  proposition.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  CUMBIE  (Okla.)  :  I  want  to 
say  that  the  reason  I  am  on  this  rostrum 
now  is  because  I  was  approached  a  while 
ago  and  asked  by  the  comrades  to  make 
a  short  talk.  And  I  want  to  say  that  I 
believe  our  comrade  last  upon  the  floor 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  future  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  in  my  judgment,  when  he 
made  the  statement  that  the  future  sue 
cess,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  the  Socialist 
movement  in  America  depends  on  th* 
interest  of  the  agriculturists  of  this 
nation.  I  was  sorry  to  find  injected  into 
the  discussion  this  afternoon  anythin# 
that  looked  like  the  belittling  of  the  ide# 
of  some  programme  representing  the 
agriculturists  of  our  states.  When  I  leave 
here,  I  hope  to  go  back  to  Oklahoma  and 
be  able  to  tell  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma, 
the  men  who  are  struggling  under  the 
conditions  of  landlordism,  that  I  have 
something  to  say  encouraging  to  them, 

I  am  going  to  talk  just  a  little  about  I 
some  of  the  practical  results  following  the 
adoption  of  this  nonsensical,  frivoloui, 
thoughtless  proposition,  as  our  Oklahoma 
programme  has  been  announced.  And 
by  way  of  correction,  I  want  to  say  that  l 
I  think  it  comes  with  ill  grace  from  com* 
rades  from  states  that  have  never  at* 
tempted  to  give  us  any  kind  of  a  pro*  | 
gramme,  to  get  up  and  ridicule  our»,  f 
We  have  done  the  best  we  could.  We 
have  made  a  small  beginning,  and  I  want  I 
to  say  to  you  to-day,  that  is  the  result  ofl 
the  small  beginning  along  the  line  of  thin 
farmers’  programme.  The  farmers  ofl 
Oklahoma  are  flocking  to  the  standard  dfl 
Socialism  as  never  before.  (Applause.)  1 
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In  Stevens  County,  Oklahoma,  recently 
il  was  my  pleasure  to  do  twenty  days’ 
work,  and  in  a  certain  special  agricultural 
district  of  that  county  I  organized  108 
members  into  the  Socialist  locals  of  that 
munty,  and  out  of  the  108  there  were 
102  that  were  actual  working  farmers  on 
I  arms.  My  comrade  has  told  you  that 
90  per  cent  of  our  members  in  Oklahoma 
.ire  agriculturists.  In  closing  I  want  to 
repeat  and  reiterate  the  statement  of  the 
comrade  last  upon  the  floor,  that  the  final 
analysis  and  the  last  analysis  of  the  So- 
i  ialist  movement  in  our  nation  must 
hinge  upon  the  agriculturist  of  our 
nation.  His  is  the  hand  that  feeds  the 
world,  and  though  you  may  be  very 
anxious,  as  I  myself  would  be  desirous  of 
.access,  it  will  not  come  from  conflict 
upon  the  battlefield  or  on  the  field  of 
Imllets.  I  believe  that  our  object,  the 
final  goal,  of  Socialism,  will  be  reached 
along  another  line,  “The  dream  of  Debs,” 
i  f  you  please,  in  regard  to  this  movement. 
And  when  the  final  fight  is  made  and  we 
get  the  agriculturists  enlisted  in  the 
movement,  then  it  is  an  easy  proposition 
to  take  care  of  the  other  fellows,  because 
the  farmer  feeds  them  all.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

DEL.  FURMAN  (N.  Y.)  :  I  believe 
the  Socialist  Party  pretends  to  represent 
I  lie  working  class.  If  it  does  not,  I  want 
In  get _  out  of  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Socialist  platform  that  denies  the  right 
of  a  man  to  have  enough  ground  to  make 
;i  living  out  of.  It  says  nowhere  that,  if 
a  man  works  on  a  farm,  he  is  necessarily 
a  capitalistic  exploiter ;  and  if  a  man 
lives  on  a  farm  and  works  on  that  farm 
to  get  a  living  he  does  not  necessarily 
(hereby  become  a  capitalist.  He  is  a 
working  man. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  by  the  delegates 
from  Oklahoma  that  most  of  the  men 
who  are  farmers  in  Oklahoma  are  the 
men  who  work  the  land.  I  don’t  object 
to  a  man  owning  land  enough  to  make  a 
living.  I  do  object  to  one  class  exploiting 
another  class  by  a  wage  system,  whether 
he  employes  that  exploited  class  to  work 
on  a  machine  or  on  the  land.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Oklahoma  proposition,  it  is 
that  the  people  who  are  organized  into 
the  Socialist  Party  are  men  that  have 
settled  on  the  land  and  work  it  and  do  not 
depend  upon  a  wage  working  class  to 
make  their  living.  Plenty  of  us  here 
might  be  considered  middle  class,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  us  thinking  straight  and 
being  class  conscious.  Our  party  is 
working  against  exploitation,  and  if  the 
farmers  of  Oklahoma  are  not  exploiting 


anybody  then  they  cannot  be  considered 
middle  class  capitalists.  But  the  farmers 
as  a  class  are  being  exploited  by  several 
parties,  the  landlord,  the  railroad,  the 
middle  men  generally.  Now  the  question  is 
here :  If  we  can  go  with  the  farm  element 
and  frame  up  a  programme  on  which  we 
can  stand  with  the  farmers  and  the 
farmers  are  willing  to  hew  close  to  the 
line,  and  condemn  exploitation,  and  go 
with  the  working  class,  all  well  and 
good,  but  if  they  cannot  do  that  we  don’t 
want  them. 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.)  :  J  feel  very 
much  interested  in  this  question  for  two 
reason.  In  the  first  place  Wisconsin  is 
overwhelmingly  agricultural.  It  is  the 
first  butter  and  cheese  state  in  the  union. 
New  York  used  to  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  cheese  state,  Illinois  being 
the  first  butter  state;  but  Wisconsin  has 
passed  them  both.  Your  good  Elgin 
butter  is  Wisconsin  butter. 

As  early  as  1898  I  got  a  farmers’  pro¬ 
gramme  through  the  Socialist  convention. 
But  you  should  have  seen  the  storm  it 
raised.  It  was  downed  by  a  referendum. 
Ever  since  then  I  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  this  party  getting  into  touch  with  the 
farmers.  And  our  party  needs  and  must 
have  a  farmers’  programme,  even  sooner 
than  the  Socialist  Party  of  any  other 
civilized  country  of  the  world.  However, 
the  greatest  Socialist  minds  of  Europe 
have  spent  years  on  this  question  without 
succeeding.  Kautsky  has  written  a  book 
of  about  five  hundred  pages ;  and  it  is 
the  poorest  book  he  has  written.  He 
came  to  no  final  conclusion.  France  has 
adopted  a  platform  by  which  they  guaran¬ 
tee  small  farmers  possession  of  their 
lands  under  Socialism.  This  is  wrong,  of 
course.  In  the  first  place,  that  guarantee 
would  not  be  worth  anything,  because 
the  grandchildren  would  not  be  ruled  by 
any  such  guarantee.  Secondly,  it  is  not 
Socialistic. 

The  great  trouble  is  that  Marx  him¬ 
self  falls  down  on  the  question  of 
agriculture.  We  have  to  admit  it. 

I  used  to  go  round  and  preach  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  telling  them  we  would 
have  capitalistic  farming  on  a  large  scale, 
farm  trusts,  so  to  speak.  There  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Dalrymple  had  a 
50,000  acre  farm  up  in  Dakota,  and  an¬ 
other  man  named  Schenle  had  a  20,000 
acre  farm  in  Pennsylvania  and  I  told 
them  the  small  farmer  was  gone,  and 
that  we  would  soon  have  tremendous 
bonanza  farms  that  would  employ  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  men.  We  figured 
that  concentration  would  take  place  the 
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same  way  in  agriculture  that  it  does  in 
the  factory.  That  is  where  we  were 
wrong.  The  introduction  of  farm 
machinery  has  brought  about  an  entirely 
different  condition.. 

DEL.  SEIDEL :  Exactly  so. 

DEL.  BERGER :  The  introduction  of 
machinery  works  entirely  differently  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  than  it  does  in 
the  field  of  industry. 

It  is  this  way,  comrades :  In  the  in¬ 
dustry  it  has  practically  eliminated  the 
small  employer,  practically  put  him  out  of 
existence  and  created  the  trust.  Now, 
it  seems  that  the  introduction  of  the 
machine  works  differently  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  All  that  it  has  done  there  is 
to  eliminate  the  farm  worker.  The 
farmer  with  his  machines  and  his  three 
or  four  farm  hands  can  mow  do  the  work, 
it  has  eliminated,  for  a  time  at  least,  you 
might  say,  the  possibility  of  a  steadily 
growing  class  of  hired  laborers.  I  don’t 
know  the  reason  for  it.  I  tried  to  study 
it  out  for  myself  this  way— I  don’t  know 
whether  Simons  will  agree  with  me  or 
not.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  factory  in¬ 
dustry,  by  the  new  inventions  the  tech¬ 
nique,  the  process  of  production,  has  been 
changed.  The  entire  technique  has  been 
changed.  The  entire  process .  has  been 
changed  in  the  large  factories  of  the 
trusts.  But  the  introduction  of  machinery 
on  the  farm,  in  agriculture,  did  not  have 
that  kind  of  result.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons.  The  other  reason — and  I 
don’t  know  whether  Simons  will  agree 
with  me  there  or  not — is  this,  comrades, 
that  the  advantage  of  the  big  capitalists 
in  the  big  industries  is  that  they  can  use 
their  capital  and  employ  it  the  year  round 
and  day  and  night,  while  in  the  farm  in¬ 
dustry  the  machine  can  only  be  employed 
during  a  few  months  of  the  year. 

Furthermore,  the  farmers  can  get  to¬ 
gether  co-operatively  on  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines,  for  cheese  factories  and  cream¬ 
eries.  They  run  as  many  as  sixty  cheese 
factories  co-operatively  in  one  county  of 
Wisconsin.  I  don’t  know  whether  my 
explanation  holds  good,  but  that  is  the 
way  I  tried  to  explain  it  to  myself.  At 
any  rate,  I  don't  preach  any  more  that 
we  are  going  to  have  big  bonanza  farms. 
The  Dalrymple  farm  went  to  pieces :  the 
Schenle  farm  was  cut  up ;  we  don't  really 
know  what  the  result  will  be.  Simons 
and  I  don’t  exactly  agree,  and  Morgan 
and  I  surely  don’t  agree.  (Great 
laughter.) 

I  don’t  know  what  the  result  will  be, 
whether  it  will  be  intensive  farming  or 
what  kind  of  farming  will  be  brought 


about.  Kropotkin,  a  great  philosopher  in 
his  way,  although  an  Anarchist,  claim* 
that  intensive  farming  with  the  help  of 
electricity  will  be  the  farming  of  the 
future  and  that  three  acres  will  be  enough 
for  each  farm.  Of  course,  that  would 
bring  about  individualism.  If  that  is  to  H 
be  the  case  we  may  have  individualism 
some  day  in  place  of  Socialism.  How¬ 
ever,  one  thing  is  sure,  there  is  no  use  in 
attempting  to  break  eggs  that  have  not 
been  laid  yet.  We  cannot  have  Social¬ 
ism  in  this  country,  if  we  don’t  get  the 
farmers  in  some  way.  If  you  try  to  take 
away  the  farms  of  twelve  millions  of 
farmers  of  this  country  you  will  have  a 
big  job  on  your  hands.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  reach  down  the  moon.  Even 
Tommy  Morgan  could  not  do  it. 

DEL.  MORGAN:  Put  me  on  that 
committee  and  I’ll  fix  it. 

DEL.  BERGER:  If  you  were  put  on 
that  job  you  would  not  last  long.  You 
remember  how  much  effort  and  how 
many  men  it  cost  England  to  conquer 
thirty  thousand  farmers,  Boers — Boers, 
mind  you — and  now  try  to  take  the  farms 
from  these  twelve  million  American 
farmers  and  you  will  have  about  a  million 
times  harder  job.  Besides,  they  don’t 
need  to  fight.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
stop  bringing  food  to  Chicago  for  six 
weeks  and  Comrade  Morgan  and  the  rest 
of  Chicago  would  be  knocked  out. 

DEL.  MORGAN :  That  is  the  only 
way  you  can  knock  me  out. 

DEL.  BERGER:  We  must  have  some 
kind  of  a  farmers’  programme.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  proposition  of  the 
committee  guarantees  the  farmer’s  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  land.  I  have  looked  this 
over  carefully  and  Morgan  is  mistaken. 
It  does  not.  But  we  must  have  some 
sort  of  programme  and  I  am  willing 
this  shall  be  postponed  until  the  question 
is  understood ;  that  we  appoint  a  <  com¬ 
mittee,  and  refer  the  farmers’  question  to 
that  committee.  I  would  like  to  be  on 
that  committee  if  I  could.  This  interests 
me  intensely.  Let  us  study  the  question, 
as  long  as  we  are  not  ready  to  decide. 
I  am  in  favor  of  referring  this  to  a 
committee. 

DEL.  SIMONS  (Ill.)  :  I  am  in  favor 
of  referring  this  back  to  the  committee, 
enlarging  the  committee,  and  giving  them 
time  to  study  it.  This  is  a  proposition 
that  above  everything  else  needs  study  and 
education.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
didn’t  know  anything  about  the  question 
at  all.  I  thought  I  knew  all  about  it.  I 
knew  absolutely  and  positively  and 
certainly  that  unless  we  got  that  little 
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farmer’s  farm  away  from  him  we  never 
could  have  Socialism.  We  had  to  take 
it  or  the  great  big  capitalist  would 
swallow  it,  and  in  a  few  years  there  would 
be  just  a  few  big  farms  in  this  country. 
We  would  grab  them  all  and  then  we 
would  have  the  co-operative  common¬ 
wealth;  But  after  a  while  I  began  to  study 
the  question  a  little  more  deeply.  I 
studied  a  long  while  on  it.  I  think  I  can 
say  truthfully  that  I  read  pretty  nearly 
everything  that  was  printed  in  French, 
German  o’r  English  on  this  question,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  I  produced  “The 
American  Farmer.”  In  Europe  at  least 
two  editions  of  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  of  that  work  were  issued.  It  was 
translated  into  nearly  every  European 
language.  Yet  in  that  book,  as  I  studied 
more  and  more,  I  got  less  and  less  certain, 
and  in  it  I  made  a  good  many  more 
positive  statements  than  I  would  be 
willing  to  make  to-day.  This  programme 
has  been  called  ridiculous.  I  can  admit 
it,  for  it  is  not  mine.  It  is  practically  the 
same  in  most  respects  as  that  adopted  at 
the  late  French  congress  and  adopted  and 
advocated  by  such  famous  Socialists  as 
Jules  Guesde,  the  foremost  Marxian  in 
the  European  movement  to-day.  It  was 
a  good  enough  programme  for  Paul  La 
Fargue,  the  son-in-law  of  Karl  Marx. 
But  in  that  programme  they  guaranteed 
the  peasant  ownership  of  his  farm.  I 
will  not  stand  for  that.  Instead  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  that,  we  say  something  entirely 
different.  I  am  astonished  that  a  shrewd 
keen  lawyer  accustomed  to  reading  things 
care  full},  should  say  that  we  had  guaran¬ 
teed  or  proposed  to  guarantee  tne  private 
ownership  of  land. 

DEI-.  MORGAN :  That  is  only  what 
you  sav  now.  It  is  what  you  say  there. 
I  don’t  care  for  what  you  say  now. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  That  is  not  what  we 
asked  you  to  consider. 

DEL.  MORGAN :  I  am  looking  for 
facts. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  You  will  get  facts. 
The  German  Socialists  began  to  take  up 
this  thing.  In  the  first  place  they  were 
just  as  cocksure,  and  just  as  ignorant,  on 
the  subject  as  many  of  those  who  have 
spoken  here  to-day.  Then  Kautsky  began 
to  study  this  thing;  a  whole  lot  of  Ger¬ 
man  Socialists  began  to  study  this  thing; 
they  began  to  find  out  that  they  did  not 
know  all  about  it;  they  began  to  find  out 
that  a  door  was  opened  here  that  was 
wider  than  they  ever  dreamed  of.  They 
began  to  find  out  that  here  was  a 
problem  more  complex,  more  intricate, 
than  the  industrial  problem — more  difficult 


of  analysis.  But  all  of  them— Bebel, 
Liebknecht,  Kautsky — and  surely  they  are 
men  who  know  nearly  as  much  about 
Marxian  philosophy  as  Delegates  Lewis 
and  Morgan— almost  as  much,  but  not,  of 
course,  quite  as  much — but  every  one  of 
them  practically  stands  on  these  same 
principles.  I  can  get  you  the  quotations 
from  Comrade  Kautsky,  if  you  wishABut 
no  great  Socialist  to-day  seriously  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  the  small  farmer’s  farm 
away  from  him. ^  He  does  not  propose  to 
do  so  because  it  cannot  be  done.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  you  say; 
what  resolutions  you  pass;  it  can’t  be 
done.  Look  into  this  thing.  Don’t  say 
to  the  farmer:  “We  will  fix  it  up  later.” 
Shakespeare  says  somewhere :  “I  can  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep”  and  the  reply 
is:  “So,  marry,  can  I;  but  will  they 
come?” 

We  may  pass  farmers’  programmes;  we 
may  say  that  we  will  drive  him  off  his 
farm ;  but  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  got 
him  really  interested.  We  have  done 
nothing  but  shout  and  make  a  loud  noise, 
in  our  conventions,  and  that  he  does  not 
even  hear.  It  is  time  we  studied  this 
thing.  It  is  time  we  knew  something 
about  it.  It  is  time  that  in  our  state  and 
national  conventions  we  did  something 
besides  shout  empty  phrases.  It  is  time 
we  got  some  real  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  It  is  not  enough  to  read  a  few 
pamphlets  published  in  this  country  by 
men  who  try  to  translate  Marx  and  don’t 
know  anything  about  it.  We  want  a 
knowledge  of  Socialism  that  is  a  little  bit 
deeper,  a  little  more  consistent  with  the 
actual  facts. 

Comrade  Lewis,  of  Oregon,  said  that 
we  were  toadying  to  this  and  toadying  to 
that.  There  is  just  one  thing  on  earth 
that  I  will  toady  to  and  that  is  a  fact. 
And  when  I  meet  a  fact  so  big  as  the 
farmer  question  in  America,  a  fact  that 
has  in  it  the  future  of  twelve  millions  of 
people  of  the  producing  classes,  without 
whom  we  stand  no  more  chance  of  a  So¬ 
cialist  victory  in  this  country  than  we  do 
of  changing  the  orbit  of  the  comet,  when 
I  face  a  fact  as  big  as  that,  I  don’t  try 
to  stand  in  front  of  it  and  howl  empty 
phrases,  in  the  hope  that  that  fact  will 
get  out  of  the  way. 

So  I  ask  you  to  send  this  back.  Fire 
me  from  the  committee  if  you  wish.  I 
will  keep  studying  anyhow.  I  will  keep 
on  working,  because  between  me  and  the 
liberty  I  seek,  between  me  and  the  co¬ 
operative  commonwealth,  between  the 
working  men  of  America  and  their 
dominion  over  this  country,  there  stands 
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the  farmers’  question,  and  until  we  solve 
that  question  we  might  almost  as  well 
give  up  trying  to  get  the  thing  we  want. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN  (Calif.):  We 
discussed  the  immigration  problem  and 
some  of  the  comrades  gave  us  soap  box 
speeches  as  a  solution.  We  studied  the 
woman  problem  and  some  of  the  com¬ 
rades  gave  us  soap  box  speeches  on  that 
question.  They  told  us  this  was  a  class 
struggle;  that  we  were  working  for  the 
working  class;  that  we  were  fighting  for 
the  working  class;  as  though  these  dele¬ 
gates  selected  to  represent  the  Socialists 
of  the  country  have  to  be  told  the  A,  B,  C 
of  Socialism.  Now  we  are  discussing  the 
farmers’  question  and  some  of  the  com¬ 
rades  are  giving  us  soap  box  speeches 
again. 

Now,  I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  Comrade  Simons  on  this 
question.  I  want  it  understood  also,  that 
on  the  great  fundamentals  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  Comrade  Kautsky  is  also  in  accord 
with  us. 

Karl  Marx,  in  his  third  volumne  on 
“Capital,”  assumed  that  centralization  in 
the  farming  industry  would  take  exactly 
the  same  course  that  it  had  taken  and  was 
taking  in  other  industries;  but  he  merely 
assumed  that;  he  never  investigated  that. 
He  never  investigated  the  tendencies  of 
agriculture  in  England,  or  in  Germany, 
and  much  less  in  America,  and  when  the 
question  finally  came  up  for  discussion 
in  Germany  after  long  years  of  an  im- 
possiblist  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  most 
advanced  Marxians,  Kautsky  found  that 
the  Socialist  position  was  this :  The  So¬ 
cialist  party  demanded  only  the  ex¬ 
propriation  of  the  appropriators  of  the 
tools  of  production  and  distribution  which 
were  used  to  exploit  the  producers.  But 
he  found  there  was  never  anywhere  in 
the  Socialist  movement  any  demand  for 
the  expropriation  of  the  users  of  the 
tools,  who  use  the  tools  to  live.  So,  far 
back  as  the  Communist  Manifesto  you  find 
that  position.  Kautsky  now  says  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  great  proprie¬ 
tors  are  gobbling  up  the  small  farms,  or 
that  the  small  farm  is  in  every  way  in¬ 
dustrially  inferior  to  the  great  capitalist 
farm.  He  says  that  the  reason  that  the 
small  farm  is  maintaining  its  own  against 
the  great  farm  is  not  so  much  because 
it  is  economically  superior,  but  because 
the  small  farmer  by  exploiting  his  wife 
and  his  son  and  daughter  can  compete 
with  the  great  capitalist,  who  has  to  pay 
regular  wages  to  his  farm  laborers. 

So  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  small 
farm  will  have  the  advantage  perhaps  for 


a  hundred  years  to  come,  the  only  sensible 
position  that  the  Socialist  Party  can  take 
is  the  position  taken  by  Comrade  Simona 
in  this  report. 

DEL.  O’HARE  (Kans.)  :  As  a  woman 
born  and  reared  on  a  farm,  and  working 
during  most  of  the  years  that  I  have 
spent  in  the  Socialist  movement  as  an 
agitator  among  the  farm  workers,  I  wish 
to  make  one  simple  statement  on  this 
question,  and  that  is  to  reiterate  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Comrades  Simons  and  Thompson 
that  this  is  a  fact  that  simply  must  be  met. 
Now,  I  don’t  mind  dodging  an  issue  as 
long  as  it  can  be  dodged  gracefully,  but 
the  time  has  come  in  this  movement 
when  this  farmers’  question  can  not  longer 
be  dodged.  Either  the  Socialist  agitator 
has  got  to  leave  the  farm  regions  of  the 
west  and  southwest  alone,  or  that  So¬ 
cialist  agitator  has  got  to  go  to  those 
intelligent  farmers  with  some  programme 
that  they  can  understand.  And  I  say  to 
you  that  the  men  and  women  to  whom  I 
speak  out  there  will  average  in  intelli- 
egnee  fully  as  high  as  any  audience  ever 
gathered  in  the  Garrick  Theater  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  I  tell  you,  comrades,  when  you 
stand  face  to  face  with  a  great  audience 
of  seven  thousand  farmers,  as  I  stood 
last  fall  at  St.  John,  Kansas,  and  when 
they  said:  “Mrs.  O’Hare,  the  Republican 
senator  has  talked  to  us  on  the  land 
question;  tell  us  the  position  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party,”  then  there  was  no  dodging 
for  me.  I  had  either  to  state  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Socialist  Party  on  that  matter 
or  sneak  out;  but  I  didn’t  have  anything 
to  offer  to  those  seven  thousand  farmers. 

I  must  work  among  the  farmers  because 
it  is  the  farmer’s  psychology  that  I  know. 

I  don’t  try  to  go  before  any  other  group 
of  people  because  I  would  be  a  fool  if  I  I 
did.  I  know  my  limitations.  I  can  talk  I 
to  people  who  were  born  on  the  Western  4 
ranches  as  I  was,  I  can  talk  to  those  who  J 
have  lived  the  life  of  a  farmer’s  daughter,  I 
and  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  as  I  say,  I  want  I 
to  work  among  them ;  and  so  I  say,  when  I 
I  go  back  among  them,  give  me  some-  ■ 
thing  to  talk  on,  something  that  I  can  1 
take  a  stand  on. 

Next  Sunday  I  have  to  stand  before  an  4 
audience  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  re-  I 
port  to  them  on  this  congress.  On  the  i 
26th,  27th,  and  28th,  I  have  to  stand  be-  1 
fore  meetings  of  farmers  in  Kansas.  I 
Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  I 
there  are  a  number  of  comrades  here  1 
who  do  not  know  enough  of  this  question  1 
to  take  a  stand  on  this  matter,  but  I  say  I 
to  you,  if  we  have  not  yet  taken  any  I 
position  on  this  farm  question,  for  God’s  I 
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•..ike  let  us  find  one.  When  I  go  to  the 
wage  workers,  I  don’t  go  with  a  farmers’ 
programme ;  but  I  must  have  one  for  the 
farmers.  We  do  not  say  that  this  state¬ 
ment  here  is  the  last  statement  that  we 
Socialists  shall  make  on  this  question ; 
But  I  do  say  that  it  is  the  best  i  thing  that 
we  have  yet  had;  and  you  fellows  that 
know  so  much,  if  you  will  only  get 
up  and  give  us  a  better  one,  we  shall  all 
l>c  under  great  obligations  to  you.  You 
are  just  the  chap  I  am  looking  for.  If 
you  haven’t  got  anything  better,  vote  for 
Ibis.  Must  I  go  back  to  the  farmers  and 
ay  that  we  don’t  know  and  I  don’t  know 
what  we  are  talking  about?  I  want  some¬ 
thing  authoritative  back  of  me. 

So  I  say,  keep  the  committee,  increase 
it  if  you  wish,  go  on  studying,  but,  com¬ 
rades,  I  don’t  want  to  wait  two  years  to 
have  the  Socialists  take  some  kind  of  a 
position.  If  we  have  not  a  position  on 
this  matter,  let  us  find  one.  Let  us  find 
one  quick. 

DEL.  AMERINGER  :  Comrade  O’Hare, 
you  have  traveled  all  over  the  west  and 
southwest,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  this 
congress  something  in  regard  to  the  farm 
labor  question. 

DEL.  O’HARE :  From  my  experience 
in  those  sections  the  farm  labor  question 
as  a  wage  problem  does  not  exist.  The 
thing  that  was  mentioned  by  Comrade 
Untermann  is  absolutely  the  condition  in 
that  country.  The  farmer  exploits  his 
wife  and  his  son  and  daughter.  I  have 
seen  a  woman  five  hours  before  her  child 
was  born  dragging  a  ten  foot  cotton  sack 
— and  I  have  seen  that  woman  back  there 
with  her  ten  day  old  babe,  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  a  farm  labor  problem  we 
have  in  the  southwest. 

DEL.  CANNON  (Ore.)  :  I  want  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  few  ideas  that  I  think  have  not 
yet  been  presented.  I  am  in  favor  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  farm  programme.  You  have  the 
sense  of  this  congress  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  farmers’  programme,  and  I  think 
we  should  therefore  continue  this  com¬ 
mittee.  If  that  committee  is  continued  and 
enlarged  I  want  to  say  this :  don’t  leave 
off  of  that  committee  the  laboring  man; 
(he  man  who  is  tied  down  to  one  industry 
all  his  life  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
judge  of  the  condition  in  that  industry. 
You  have  heard  from  the  farmers ;  are 
they  the  ones  best  fitted  necessarily  to 
judge  of  this  question?  We  should  take 
I  heir  view;  but  we  should  also  take  the 
view  of  others ;  we  should  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  question.  All  classes  should 
he  represented  on  that  committee.  We 
are  talking  of  having  a  farmers’  pro¬ 


gramme  ;  why  not  have  a  programme  for 
the  railroad  employee? 

DEL.  BERGER:  We  have  it. 

DEL.  CANNON:  Why  not  make  a 
special  programme  for  every  line  of 
labor? 

DEL.  BERGER:  We  are  trying  to  do 
that  if  we  can  work  it  out. 

DEL.  CANNON;  Does  not  the  farmer 
use  machinery  on  the  farm?  My  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  farmers’  programme  here 
is,  that  it  favors  individual  ownership  of 
a  public  utility.  I  am  opposed  to  any¬ 
thing  that  will  stand  for  the  private 
ownership  of  any  public  utility.  Land  is 
a  public  utility.  They  have  cited  great 
authorities  here.  Which  is  best:  to  cite 
precedents  and  authorities,  or  to  use 
reason  as  your  guide? 

A  DELEGATE:  Whose  reason? 

DEL.  SEIDEL :  May  I  ask  what  is 
your  vocation? 

DEL.  CANNON :  I  was  raised  on  a 
farm  and  lived  on  a  farm  for  twenty-five 
years. 

DEL.  SEIDEL:  What  is  your  occupa¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time? 

DEL.  CANNON :  I  lived  on  a  farm 
for  twenty-five  years.  Part  of  the  time 
as  an  employer;  part  of  the  time  as  a 
wage  worker. 

DEL.  SEIDEL:  What  are  you  doing 
now? 

DEL.  CANNON :  Most  of  my  time  I 
have  spent  on  a  farm ;  now  I  am  a 
lawyer. 

DEL.  SEIDEL :  Are  you  a  member  of 
a  farmers’  association? 

DEL.  MERRICK:  A  point  of  order. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Comrade  Seidel 
will  remain  silent.  Comrade  Cannon  has 
the  floor. 

DEL.  SEIDEL:  He  dodged  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

DEL.  CANNON :  I  can  answer  his 
question,  but  I  cannot  answer  a  continuous 
fire  of  questions. 

COM.  HUNTER  (Conn.)  :  Comrades 
and  Friends:  We  are  here  in  this  con¬ 
gress  supposed  to  represent  certain  class 
interests  of  this  country.  We  have  sat 
here  for  four  days ;  we  have  heard  from 
the  most  learned  men  that  we  supposed 
we  could  pick  out  from  our  party  on  cer¬ 
tain  questions,  and  we  have  decided  those 
questions,  every  one  of  them,  in  my 
opinion,  unsatisfactorily.  We  have  wasted 
a  lot  of  time;  we  have  mouthed  a  lot  of 
phrases ;  but  we  have  not  gotten  down  to 
the  facts.  We  have  not  considered  the 
essentials  of  any  question  that  we  have 
yet  met.  We  have  not  even  discussed 
these  questions  as  intelligent  thinkers ; 
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we  have  been  passionate  and  emotional 
in  all  that  we  have  said  and  done.  I  have 
stood  here  and  watched  this  congress  for 
several  days  and  I  am  disappointed.  Now, 
1  am  here  to  express  my  individual 
opinion.  I  want  to  say  this:  On  all  of 
these  matters  you  have  appointed  men 
to  study  these  questions,  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  something  about  them- 
you  have  appointed  Ernest  Untermann, 
known  all  over  the  world,  a  man  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  Socialists  everywhere 
a  man  who  has  given  his  life  to  the  study 
a  mSc-  Pr°blems ;  you  have  appointed 
A.  M.  Simons,  a.  man  who  has  studied 
this  farmers  question  from  top  to  bottom 
who  has  given  every  possible  care  and 
attention  to  it  and  who  has  written  a 
ook  that  is  valued  and  appreciated  in 
Europe,  and  that  is  not  read  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  America. 
You  have  appointed  other  men  who  have 
given  deep  and  serious  consideration  to 
these  problems.  And  then  a  man  comes 
along  who  has  read  a  few  pamphlets  and 
has  learned  a  few  phrases  about  economic 
determinism,  and  the  class  conflict,  and 
he  thinks  he  can  settle  all  the  problems 
of  the  earth  with  a  few  glittering  phrases. 

Now,  this  question  has  been  discussed 
bY  every  Socialist  convention  in  the 
world;  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  in 
our  movement  have  written  programmes 
on  this  subject;  how  many  of  you  have 
read  those  programmes  ?  How  many  of 
you  have  read  the  three  programmes  of 
the  German  party  on  this  question? 
How  many  have  seen  the  Belgian  pro¬ 
gramme  on  that  question?  How  many 
have  seen  those  of  France  and  Italy? 
How  many  of  the  comrades  here  are 
prepared  to  discuss  this  farmers’  question  ? 
And  yet  we  must  have  the  co-operation 
of  the  farmers,  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
anything  for  the  working  classes;  if  we 
are  ever  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of 
Socialism.  We  have  got  to  have  with  us 
the  thousands  of  men  who  are  just  as 
miserable  on  their  farms  as  the  poor  ex¬ 
ploited  sweater  of  the  East  side.  We 
have  got  to  stand  together.  You  see  him 
!n  "[is  struggle ;  you  see  him  fighting  the 

a^u  °Id;  you  see  him  bating  the  man 
with  the  mortgage;  you  see  him  fighting 
the  usurer ; .  and  you  say  you  believe  in 
the  materialistic  conception  of  history.  Is 
that  your  answer  to  his  cry?  You’ say 
you  believe  in  the  materialistic  conception 
of  history ..  He  says:  What  is  that?  That 
is  economic  determinism.  What  is  that? 
he  asks.  And  that  is  how  far  we  have 
got.  Now,  .  great  heavens,  men  and 
women  of  this  congress,  there  is  a  chance 


in  this,  country  to  do  something;  to  do 
something  for  the  exploited  and  miserable 
u  °fir  ar?^’  on  ^le  farms  as  well  as  in 
the  factories.  If  you  want  to  vote  down 
this  report,  vote  it  down.  Recommit  it.  I 
don  t  care.  But  I  do  say  that  you  are 
under  an  obligation  to  the  proletariat  of 
this  country  to  do  something.  You  have 
got  to  give  thought  and  consideration  to 
this  question,  and  do  everything  that  lies 
in  you  to.  solve  this  problem  for  those 
who  are  in  poverty  and  misery  and 
distress  and  are  fighting  to  the  death 
agai”st  the  landlord  and  the  capitalist 
DEL.  BREWER  (Kans.)  :  Comrade 
Hunter  admits  that  after  we  have  selected 
some  of  the  brainiest  men  in  the  Socialist 
movement  to  study  this  question  they  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  don’t  know  much  about  it; 
and  so  in  preference  to  settling  the  thing 
they  have  been  studying  they  take  a  docu¬ 
ment  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and 
ask  us  to  endorse  it.  I  am  in  favor  of 
recommitting  this  subject  to  the  committee 
and  let  them  investigate  it  further 
DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis)  :  I  have  two 
suggestions  to  make  to  the  comrade  here. 
Blease  go  out  and  find  what  the  world  of 
Socialism  has  said  on  this  farmers* 
question.  There  is  one  book  that  will 
tell  you  a  lot  about  it  and  about  the 
world  of  socialism,  “Modern  Socialism" 
an  authoritative  text  book;  and  it  is 
evident  there  are  a  lot  of  you  who  have 
not  read  it,  by  the  way  you  talk.  The 
other  thought  I  have  is  this :  We  had  a 
convention  two  years  ago  and  I  am  not 
going  to  forget  in  a  long  time  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  question,  led  by  Stanley 
Clark.  We  took  him  and  showed  him  one 
fact  after  another,  from  the  party  plat¬ 
forms,  and  he  weakened  little  by  little 
and  finally  he  made  a  motion  that 
Ihompson  and  I  were  willing  to  accept, 
but  those  who  had  been  with  him 
previously  said:  No,  no.  And  they  voted 
us  down.  They  laughed  at  us  then  and 
they  said,  “Look  at  your  vote,"  and  1 
laughed  back  and  said :  “Yes,  but  you 
watch  that  vote  grow."  And  it  grew  and 
grew  and  finally  resulted  in  a  referendum  ( 
that  stated  our  position  exactly. 

I  want  you  to  do  two  things:  Study 
the  literature  of  International  Socialism ;  1 
and  then,  read  what  the  members  of  the 
party  said  in  their  referendum.  Here  1 
is  what  was  adopted  by  the  referendum :  I 
There  can  be  no  absolute  private  title  I 
in  land."  That  is  true  to-day.  But  we  j 
have  to  tell  some  folks  about  it.  “All 
titles,  whether  called  fee  simple  or  other-  I 
wise,„  must  be  subordinate  to  the  public  ] 
title.  That  is  true  now ;  but  we  have  to  ] 
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loll  some  people.  But  they  object  to  the 
use  of  land  in  any  form  for  the  purposes 
of  speculation  or  exploitation.  That  is 
what  the  comrades  said,  the  comrades 
who  pay  their  dues  to  the  party.  That 
is  what  they  agreed  to.  And  they  de¬ 
mand  the  possession,  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  land  to  whatever  extent  may 
be  necessary  to  attain  that  end.  What 
end?  To  prevent  exploitation  and  specu¬ 
lation,  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  opposed  to 
occupation;  it  is  not  opposed  to  posses¬ 
sion.  Get  that?  That  is  fundamental  to 
Ibis  whole  discussion.  They  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  occupation  or  possession  of 
l lie  land  by  those  using  it  in  a  useful  and 
bona  fide  manner  without  exploitation. 

Now,  that  goes  to  the  root  of  this 
whole  matter.  If  you  agree  with  that, 
you  stand  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  membership,  at  least  the  majority 
of  that  rank  and  file  in  the  United  States, 
as  evidenced  by  the  referendum.  If  you 
don’t  agree  with  it  you  better  go  home 
and  get  your  instructions. 

DEL.  ATWOOD  (S.  D.)  :  I  am  a 
farmer,  a  hayseed.  I  will  give  you  some 
facts.  I  lived  on  a  claim  in  South  Da¬ 
kota.  I  sold  it  and  blew  the  money  in. 

I  was  worse  off  owning  the  farm  than 
I  was  without  it,  teaching  school  in  the 
summer. 

The  Dakota  farmer  takes  this  position : 
lie  wants  the  full  product  of  his  labor. 
He  believes  that  he  did  not  make  the 
land ;  that  it  was  there  when  he  came. 
It  will  be  there  when  he  is  gone.  By  his 
work  he  is  making  from  thirty  to  fifty 
cents  a  day,  and  he  wants  the  full  product 
of  his  labor.  He  does  not  care  what  you 
do  with  the  ownership  of  the  land;  it  is 
the  full  product  of  his  labor  that  he  is 


after.  This  whole  discussion  or  most  of 
it  would  be  described  by  some  of  our 
farmers  as  a  lot  of  hog  wash.  If  you 
adopt  that  programme  we  will  have  to 
explain  it  to  the  farmers.  I  guess  I  will 
have  to  vote  for  it,  but  it  is  not  very 
much.  We  studied  two  philosophers  out 
on  the  plains ;  one  is  Peter  Finley  Dunne 
and  the  other  is  Karl  Marx.  Peter  Finley 
Dunne  says:  “Workers  of  the  wurrld, 
unite;  yez  have  nothin’  to  lose  but  yer 
brains ;  and  yez  never  had  any."  When 
we  hear  Tom  Lewis,  of  Oregon,  we  think 
of  that.  (Laughter.)  We  also  read  Karl 
Marx  and  we  believe  in  Karl  Marx ;  we 
believe  that  the  farms  are  being  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords, 
and  that  those  farms  are  being  let  out 
to  the  men  who  work  them.  The  landlord 
is  the  enemy  of  the  worker  on  the  farms. 
And  the  farmers  and  the  farm  laborers 
don’t  care  what  you  do  so  long  as  you 
secure  to  him  the  full  product  of  his 
labor.  Do  you  get  that? 

The  previous  question  being  moved  and 
seconded,  was  declared  carried. 

Delegate  Lewis  moved  that  the  matter 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee,  the 
committee  to  be  enlarged  to  nine  members 
and  to  report  at  the  next  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  party. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  following  nominations  were  then 
made  for  the  six  new  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Farmers’  Programme: 

Delegates  Wright,  Maurer,  Laukki, 
Ameringer,  O’Hare,  De  Bell,  Atwood, 
Untermann,  Hunter,  Carpenter,  Adel, 
Freeman,  Crider. 

Adjourned  until  May  20,  1910  at  9:30 
A.  M. 
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SIXTH  DAY’S  SESSION. 


Secretary  Roewer  called  the  congress  to 
order  at  9 :30  A.  M. 

Del.  Goebel,  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected 
Chairman  for  the  day. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  first  order  of 
business,  as  I  understand,  is  the  election 
of  the  committee  on  the  farmed  ques¬ 
tion. 

Del.  Strebel :  Before  we  go  to  that,  I 
move  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  adoption 
of  the  minutes  of  last  Wednesday. 

Certain  corrections  in  the  minutes 
were  noted,  and  the  minutes  were  then 
adopted. 

FARMERS’  COMMITTEE. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  next  order  of 
business  is  the  election  of  the  Committee 
on  Agricultural  Programme,  six  to  be 
elected,  as  I  understand. 

On  motion  of  Del.  ICillingbeck,  it  was 
decided  to  elect  by  ballot. 

The  name  of  Del.  Davis,  of  Oklahoma, 
was  added  to  the  list  of  nominees. 

The  following  delegates  accepted : 
Wright  (Nebr.),  Maurer  (Pa.),  Leo 
Laukki  (Minn.),  Ameringer  (Okla  ), 
O’Hare  (Kas.),  Atwood  (S.  D.),  Hunter 
(Conm),  Carpenter  (Calif.),  Freeman 
(Ala.),  Cryder  (Tex.). 

The  following  nominees  declined :  Ber¬ 
ger  (in  favor  of  Thompson),  Untermann, 
Adel,  Davis. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  You  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  vote.  You  are  to  elect  six 
new  members  on  this  committee  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  already  on.  There  are 
six  new  ones,  are  there  not? 

DEL.  STREBEL  (N.  Y.)  :  The  minutes 
show  that  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  made  the 
following  motion :  That  the  report  of  this 
committee  be  sent  back  to  the  committee 
for  further  consideration  and  for  a 
further  and  more  complete  report  at  the 
next  convention,  and  that  the  committee 
be  increased  to  nine. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  All  right,  that 
settles  it.  You  vote  for  six.  The  tellers 
will  now  get  ready  to  collect  the  ballots. 

NEW  CASTLE  SITUATION. 

DEL.  KENNEDY  (Pa.)  :  I  ask  for  five 
minutes  to  read  a  telegram  that  I  have 


prepared  and  that  I  want  this  Congress 
to  stand  for.  There  was  a  strong  resolu¬ 
tion  introduced  by  the  Resolution  Com¬ 
mittee  in  regard  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Free  Press  in  New  Castle.  That  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  buried  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  and  I  want  a  resolution 
adopted  before  the  Free  Press  goes  to 
press  to-day.  I  want  this  Congress  to 
stand  for  this  telegram.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  that  you  cannot  stand  for:  “The 
National  Congress  of  the  Socialist  Party 
pledges  you  the  moral  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  party  in  the  persecution  now 
being  waged  against  the  Free  Press.” 
Comrades,  the  Socialist  press  of  the 
United  States  is  not  alive  to  what  is  going 
on  in  New  Castle.  You  have  heard  about 
revolutionary  action  instead  of  phrases. 
In  New  Castle,  there  is  revolutionary 
action.  Six  comrades  are  in  jail  for  90 
days.  Six  more  are  under  the  same 
charge  and  are  out  on  bond.  Five  more 
have,  been  charged  with  criminal  and 
seditious  libel  and  will  be  brought  to  trial 
in  June,  and  if  convicted  will  be  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  six  years.  One 
more  is  charged  with  criminal  conspiracy 
and  blackmail,  and  if  convicted  will  -be 
sent  to  jail  for  six  years.  I  propose 
sending  this  telegram  for  the  moral  effect 
it  will  have  in  New  Castle,  so  that  the 
enemies  of  the  Free  Press  will  take  warn¬ 
ing  that  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States  is  backing  the  New  Castle  com¬ 
rades.  A  resolution  like  this  should  have 
been  endorsed  long  ago,  only  for  the  fact 
that  the  persecuted  comrades  are  obscure 
working  men  who  are  not  known  outside 
of  Lawrence  county,  Pa.  When  this 
telegram  goes  forward  it  will,  in  a  couple 
hours,  be  put  up  in  their  window.  The 
paper  goes  to  press  to-day.  This  is  the 
first  case  of  criminal  and  seditious  libel 
in  the  United  States  for  107  years,  and  I 
hope  the  Socialist  Party  will  take  some 
action  to-day  that  will  make  it  the  last 
case  for  another  107  years.  Not  only 
every  Socialist,  but  every  lover  of  liberty 
and  every  defender  of  free  speech  and 
free  press  can  stand  for  this. 

Del.  Hoogerhyde,  of  Michigan,  moved 
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that  the  telegram  be  sent.  (Motion 
seconded.) 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.)  :  You  under¬ 
stand,  I  have  a  libel  suit  on,  myself,  at  this 
moment,  so  I  am  not  going  to  object.  I 
want  one  thing  understood  by  this  party 
congress,  and  that  is  that  everything  is 
as  stated.  I  take  your  word  for  it  ab¬ 
solutely,  and  if  it  is  not  as  stated  you  will 
never  hear  the  last  of  it.  There  is  one 
thing  we  must  do  in  our  party.  We  must 
be  absolutely  straight  and  above  suspicion 
or  the  shadow  of  suspicion.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  Free  Press,  understand. 
I  have  a  libel  suit  at  this  moment  for 
$50,000,  and  I  stand  with  the  New  Castle 
comrades,  only  I  hope  everything  is  ab¬ 
solutely  straight.  There  are  some  ugly 
charges  made  there  against  some  of  our 
comrades — hold-up  charges.  I  hope  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  it,  because, 
just  imagine  if  there  be  the  least  thing 
crooked  there,  and  this  congress  going 
on  record  for  it,  where  would  we  be? 
Comrade  Kennedy,  I  take  your  word  for 
it,  absolutely,  that  everything  is  absolutely 
straight. 

DEL.  KENNEDY:  All  the  comrades 
from  Pennsylvania  will  stand  by  it.  Com¬ 
rade  McKeever  has  been  accused  of  black¬ 
mail.  When  the  steel  workers  went  on 
strike  Comrade  McKeever  went  to  the 
engineers,  and  although  the  strike  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  engineers,  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  sympathetic  strike,  and  when 
the  foreman  discharged  them,  McKeever 
pulled  the  whistle  and  closed  down  the 
works,  and  they  had  to  send  detectives 
to  Connecticut  to  get  engineers  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  tellers  then  retired  to  count  the 
vote  on  the  election  of  the  farmers’  com¬ 
mittee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CON¬ 
STITUTION. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  next  order  of 
business  is  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitution,  Comrade  Gaylord,  chair¬ 
man,  Comrade  Bloor,  secretary. 

DEL.  GAYLORD,  reporting  for  the 
Committee  on  Constitution :  Comrade 
Chairman  and  Comrades,  to  save  time 
and  to  insure  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing,  the  committee  has  had  prepared 
in  parallel  columns  the  constitution  as  it 
now  stands,  which  is  in  the  left-hand 
column,  and  the  proposed  amendments  in 
the  right-hand  column.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  left-hand  column  you  will  see  that 


occasionally  words,  phrases,  paragraphs 
or  sections  are  printed  in  black-faced 
type.  These  are  those  which  the  majority 
of  the  committee  recommend,  and 
generally  unanimously  recommend,  to  be 
stricken  out. 

The  first  change  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  Section  3  of  Article  II,  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  3.  A  member  who  desires  to 
transfer  his  membership  from  the  party 
in  one  state  to  the  party  in  another  state 
may  do  so  upon  the  presentation  of  his 
card  showing  him  to  be  in  good  standing 
at  the  time  of  asking  for  such  transfer. 
The  secretary  of  the  local  to  which  he 
transfers  shall  notify  the  secretary  of  the 
local  from  which  he  transfers.” 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  Now,  Comrades,  I 
think  it  in  order,  if  there  be  no  objection, 
to  pass  each  point  without  discussion,  or 
even  a  motion. 

DEL.  WHITE  (Mass.)  :  I  move  to. 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  CANNON  (Ariz.)  :  I  notice  it 
says  a  member  in  good  standing  may  be 
transferred.  Suppose  I  were  visiting  for 
two,  four  or  six  months,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  I  have  paid  no  dues,  and  then  go  into 
a  new  club,  before  I  am  transferred, 
shall  I  pay  my  back  dues  to  the  club  if  this 
is  adopted? 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Let  the  Chair  first 
state  the  method  of  procedure  as  to 
adoption,  unless  there  is  objection  to  it. 
We  will  have  each  item  read,  and  if  there 
is  no  objection  I  will  then  declare  that 
article  adopted  as  read,  without  any 
formal  motion,  just  to  save  a  motion. 
The  Chairman  of  the  committee  will 
answer  Comrade  Cannon’s  question. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  As  I  understand  the 
question,  it  is  this:  If  a  man  leaves  his 
local  and  is  absent  three  or  four  months 
and  has  not  paid  his  dues  and  wishes  to 
join  another,  then  can  he  pay  his  back 
dues  and  receive  a  transfer  card?  Is  that 
your  question? 

DEL.  CANNON:  Yes. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  The  answer,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  plain.  If  the  old  local  is 
willing  to  accept  his  dues  and  give  him  a 
transfer  card,  nobody  else  can  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  it. 

DEL.  CANNON:  Then  I  understand 
that  the  dues  would  go  to  the  former 
local  instead  of  the  one  to  which  he  was 
transferred? 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  Yes.  Otherwise  you 
would  not  be  in  good  standing  to  get  a 
transfer  card. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no  ob- 
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jcction  the  section  will  stand  approved  as 
read.  1  hear  no  objection,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  next  section  of  the  report  was 
read,  as  follows : 

“Amend  Sec.  5,  Art.  II,  by  striking 
out  the  words  ‘propertied  classes’  in 
line  8,  and  substitute  ‘capitalist  class/” 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
section  be  adopted. 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.)  :  I  am  opposed 
to  that  change.  It  opens  the  door  wide 
for  an  alliance  of  the  Socialist  Party 
with  the  _  municipal  ownership  party  or 
any  political  organization  of  men  of 
property.  Ours  has  been  distinctly  a 
wage  class,  non-propertied  movement. 
The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  to  abolish  private  property 
as  a  means  of  exploiting  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  to  establish  common 
property. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  Will  you  permit  me 
just  a  word?  I  can  save  some  time  for 
you.  You  will  be  very  glad  of  the  time 
I  save. 

DEL.  MORGAN :  I  have  been  told  that 
many  times,  that  if  I  will  shut  up  some¬ 
body  will  say  what  I  have  to  say  better 
than  I  can  and  in  a  shorter  time.  I  am 
able  to  take  care  of  myself.  The  proper¬ 
tied  class  is  distinguished  by  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  property,  but  the  members  may 
be  the  same  as  the  working  class,  the 
wage  class.  Who  is  going  to  distinguish 
the  capitalist  class  in  a  capitalist  political 
organization?  Who  is  going  to  define  it? 
The  lines  are  clearly  drawn.  There  has 
been  a  distinct  purpose  upon  the  part  of 
the  master  class  and  the  educated  class 
to  bury  the  real  meaning  of  the  words 
that  the  working  class  understand.  I  have 
called  your  attention  before  in  this  con¬ 
gress  to  that  fact,  but  I  want  to  present 
that  here  again,  that  there  has  been  three 
positive  civilized  systems  etsablishing  the 
relationship  between  human  beings.  The 
first  was  slavery;  you  understand  what 
that  is? 

DEL.  KILLINGBECK:  We  don’t 
want  a  lecture. 

DEL.  MORGAN :  The  next  was  serf¬ 
dom;  you  understand  what  that  is?  The 
present  relationship  is  that  of  master  and 
servant.  That  is  a  legal  term;  that  is  a 
positive  term;  that  is  what  the  workers  un¬ 
derstand.  When  you  tell  the  worker  he  is 
a  wage  slave  he  understands  it.  You  tell 
him  he  is  a  servant,  and  he  understands 
it.  You  tell  him  his  interests  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  propertied  class,  and  he  un¬ 
derstands  it.  But  when  you  call  him  ex¬ 
ploited,  that  is  something  different.  It 


does  not  carry  distinction  wih  it.  It  i n 
confused  in  his  understanding.  Now,  wp 
have  put  in  there  the  “propertied  classes," 
the  haves,  as  against  the  have-nots,  the 
people  who  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
chains,  and  you  are  getting  rid  of  all  the 
fundamental  expressions.  You  call  them 
sentimental  phrases  and  all  that,  and  you 
introduce  these  phrases  from  the  political 
economists,  of  the  capitalist  class.  How 
are  you  going  to  distinguish?  I  own  some 
property. 

A  DELEGATE:  Aha! 

DEL.  MORGAN :  Yes,  you  can  under- 
stand. that.  You  can  understand  that,  and 
if  I  join  with  the  municipal  ownership 
party,  mind,  you,  you  can  understand  that 
that  party  is  opposed  to  the  wage  work¬ 
ers,  to  this  party.  But  if  you  cut  out  that 
word  and  put  in  “capitalist,”  am  I  a 
capitalist?  Who  is  going  to  say?  I  have 
got  a  home,  and  you  will  have  to  hunt  up 
my  record  and  inquire  into  my  business 
before  you  know.  My  wife  has  got  some 
property,  and  according  to  the  law  I 
understand  the  wife  and  husband  are  one; 
there  is  where  I  come  in.  But  don’t  for¬ 
get,  there  is  a  tendency  here  to  ridicule 
me.  There  is  a  tendency  to  treat  me  with 
some  degree  of  contempt.  There  is  a 
laugh  that  goes  around  when  I  refer  to 
my  membership.  I  want  to  press  into 
your  minds  that  I  have  been  a  wage 
woiker  38  years,  and  if  I  have  managed 
to  get  something  for  my  old  age  it  is  to 
my  credit  that  I  can  stand  on  both  my 
feet  now  and  not  care  a  damn  for  any 
capitalist,  but  am  a  propertied  person  that 
stands  with  the  worker.  I  am  in  his  party 
and  I  am  going  to  fight  for  it  as  long  as 
I  have  breath,  and  I  am  going  to  oppose 
every  effort  that  is  made  by  our  in¬ 
tellectuals  and  politicians  in  the  party  to 
eliminate  the  meaning  of  words  in  our 
platform,  and  I  oppose  this. 

Question  was  put  on  the  adoption  of 
the  .  amendment  .  and  it  was  declared 
carried.  A  division  was  called  for. 

DEL.  MORGAN :  I  ask  for  a  roll  call 
on  that  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  opposed  as  being  out 
of  order. 

The  Chairman  held  that  any  member 
had  a  right  to  demand  a  roll  call. 

Del.  Simons  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair,  on  the  ground  that  the  roll 
call  was  not  demanded  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  delegates.  Other  delegates 
having  called  for  a  roll  call,  Del.  Simons 
withdrew  his  objection,  and  a  roll  call 
was  then  ordered. 

DEL.  BREWER  (Kans.)  :  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  vote  intelligently.  I  cannot  see 
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why  they  should  desire  to  change  that 
from  “propertied  classes?” 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  This  is  not  the 
time  for  debate.  We  will  now  vote.  If 
you  favor  putting  the  word  “capitalist”  in 
place  of  the  word  “propertied,”  you  will 
vote  Yes.  If  you  do  not  favor  putting 
“capitalist”  in  place  of  “propertied,”  you 
will  vote  No  as  your  names  are  called. 

The  roll  was  then  called,  the  vote  result¬ 
ing  in  58  in  favor,  30  against,  20  absent  or 
not  voting. 

Alabama — Yes:  C.  G.  Hutchisson. 

Arizona — No:  Jos.  D.  Cannon. 

Arkansas — Absent:  Stanley  J.  C.  Clark. 

California — Yes :  W.  Carpenter,  J.  Stitt 
Wilson,  Ernest  Untermann,  John  H. 
Wilde.  Absent:  J.  B.  Osborne. 

Colorado — Yes :  W.  P.  Collins,  Mila  T. 
Maynard. 

Connecticut — Yes  :  Ella  Reeve  Bloor, 
Jasper  McLevy. 

Florida — Yes:  C.  C.  Allen. 

Idaho — No:  T.  J.  Coonrod. 

Illinois — No:  May  Wood-Simons,  T.  J. 
Morgan,  A.  W.  Nelson.  Yes:  G.  A.  Peter¬ 
son,  A.  M.  Simons.  Absent:  G.  T. 
Fraenckel,  Robert  Giese.  Absent  or  not 
voting:  A.  M.  Lewis. 

Indiana — No:  Oneal,  S.  M.  Reynolds. 

Iowa — Yes:  John  M.  Work,  J.  J.  Jacob¬ 
sen. 

Kansas — Yes:  Caroline  A.  Lowe.  No: 
Geo.  D.  Brewer,  Kate  Richards  O’Hare. 

Kentucky —  Yes:  Walter  Lanfersiek. 

Louisiana — Yes :  J.  W.  Barnes. 

Maine — Absent:  Grace  V.  Silver. 

Maryland — Absent :  W.  M.  Coleman. 

Massachusetts — Yes:  James  A.  De  Bell, 
James  F.  Carey,  Geo.  E.  Roewer,  Jr., 
Dan.  A.  White.  No:  Harriet  D’Orsay. 
Absent:  Marion  Craig  Wentworth. 

Michigan — No:  Frank  Aaltonen,  J. 
Hoogerhyde.  Absent :  Henry  Kummer- 
feld. 

Minnesota — Yes  :  Morris  Kaplan,  Leo. 
Laukki,  Mrs.  Esther  Laukki,  J.  E.  Nash. 

Missouri — No:  W.  W.  McAllister. 
Absent:  E.  T.  Behrens,  W.  L.  Garver. 

Montana — No:  Geo.  W.  McDermott. 

Nebraska— Yes :  Clyde  J.  Wright. 

Nevada — Yes:  W.  H.  Burton. 

New  Hampshire — No:  John  P.  Burke. 

New  Jersey — Yes:  Max  Fackert,  Geo. 
H.  Goebel,  Frank  Hubschmitt,  W.  B. 
Killingbeck. 

New  Mexico — Yes:  C.  B.  Lane. 

New  York — Yes:  Jos.  Wanhope,  Alger¬ 
non  Lee,  W.  W.  Passage,  C.  L.  Furman, 
Dills,  Gustav  Strebel.  No:  Frank  Cas¬ 
sidy.  Absent :  Morris  Hillquit. 

North  Dakota — Absent  :  Arthur  Bassett. 

Ohio — Yes:  E.  E.  Adel,  Miller,  D.  P. 


Farrell.  No:  L.  A.  Zitt.  Absent  or 
not  voting:  Marguerite  Prevey,  John  G. 
Willert. 

Oklahoma— Yes :  Oscar  Ameringer, 
Winnie  E.  Branstetter.  No:  J.  T.  Cumbie, 

G.  W.  Davis. 

Oregon— Yes:  E.  L.  Cannon.  No: 
Tom.  J.  Lewis. 

Pennsylvania— Yes :  Jos.  E.  Cohen, 
Thos.  F.  Kennedy,  Robert  B.  Ringler. 
No :  Fred  H.  Merrick,  Edward  Moore, 
Jas.  H.  Maurer,  Adams. 

Rhode  Island — Yes:  Fred  Hurst. 

South  Dakota — Yes:  E.  Francis  At¬ 
wood. 

Tennessee— Yes:  T.  H.  Haines. 

Texas — Yes:  Dan  C.  Crider.  No:  W.  J. 
Bell.  Abseqt  or  not  voting:  P.  G.  Zim¬ 
merman. 

Utah — Absent  or  not  voting :  W. 
Thurston  Brown. 

Washington — No:  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cory,  W. 

H.  Waynick. 

West  Virginia — Absent  or  not  voting: 
Harold  W.  Houston. 

Wisconsin — Yes:  Victor  L.  Berger,  W. 
R  Gaylord,  Emil  Seidel,  Carl  D.  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Wyoming— No:  W.  L.  O’Neil.  Absent 
or  not  voting:  John  Heckala. 

Delaware — No:  J.  Frank  Smith. 

Georgia — Yes  :  Paul  Hochscheid. 

Mississippi — Absent  or  not  voting :  S. 
W.Rose. 

North  Carolina — No:  Rufus  J.  Morton. 

South  Carolina — Yes:  A.  J.  Royal. 

Virginia— Yes :  E.  B.  Statton. 

Summary:  Yeas,  58;  nays,  30;  absent  or 
not  voting,  20. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  amendment  is 
adopted.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the 
next  section. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  A  new  section  is 
proposed  to  be  added  to  Art.  II,  to  be 
numbered  Sec.  7.  Sec.  7,  as  printed  in 
the  right  column,  is  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  the  committeee.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  chairman  is  of  the  minority 
on  that  point,  and  I  will  ask  Comrade 
DeBell  to  report  for  the  majority. 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.)  read  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  section,  as  follows : 

“Sec.  7.  No  member  of  the  party  shall 
be  suspended  or  expelled  without  charges 
and  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  every 
member  expelled  by  a  local  of  the  party 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  expulsion  to  the  membership 
of  the  state,  and  as  the  final  resort,  to 
the  National  Executive  Committe.” 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  The  feeling  of  the 
Committee  was,  after  this  amendment 
was  offered,  that  there  should  be  some 
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provisions  made,  so  that  the  national  or- 
ganization  would  know  who  was  and  who 
was  not  suspended.  I  believe  there  have 
been  some  suspensions  in  states  that  were 
not  justified,  and  they  wanted  to  bring 

lu  littd.e  higher>  so  they  took  it  up  to 
the  Executive  Committee  to  make  it  final 
if  they  wished  to  go  that  far  . 

DEL.  KILLINGBECK:  I  move  to 
adopt  that  section.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  I  wish  to  present 
the  report  of  the  minority,  which  I  think 
is  m  order.  Comrades,  the  minority  of 
the  committee  realize  that  there  should 
be  no  unfairness  in  expulsion  of  members 
of  the  party.  We  realize  that  there 
might  be  possibly  such  unfairness  within 
state  organizations.  But  we  do  not  wish 
to  make  seven  elderly  or  young  people  the 
judges  of  the  membership  lists  of  the 
various  states,  who  happen  to  be  on  the 
National  Executive  Committee.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  present  this  section : 

“No  member  of  the  party  shall  be 
suspended  or  expelled  without  written 
charges  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  his  local  or  branch.” 

The  meaning  of  that  will  be  this:  If 
John  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  party  in 
Illinois  and  is  expelled  without  written 
charges,  his  case  can  be  appealed  to  the 
national  membership,  not  to  the  National 
Executive  Committee.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  appeal,  but  to  have  such 
facts  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
national  organization.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  that.  There  are  reasons 
for  not  making  any  provision.  If  the 
sense  of  justice  in  the  party  membership 
of  the  various  locals  of  the  state  is  not 
sufficient  to  demand  a  referendum  on  the 
question  or  an  investigation,  the  case 
won’t  amount  to  much.  So  the  question 
of  the  party  membership  within  a  state  is 
still  left  to  the  local  membership  of  that 
state  unless  the  membership  at-large  is 
persuaded  through  the  usual  channels  of 
publicity  that  the  case  is  sufficiently 
serious  to  warrant  interference  with  that 
which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  national  organization,  namely,  the 
control  by  the  state  organizations  of  their 
own  organization. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  am  not  in  accord 
with  either  the  minority  or  the  majority, 
and  I  would  move  you  to  add  these  words 
right  at  the  end  of  the  section  : 

“and  as  a  final  resort,  to  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  provided  such  ap¬ 
peal  is  supported  by  locals  or  members 
at  large  including  at  least  25  per  cent  of 
the  membership  of  the  state  from  which 
the  appeal  comes.” 


Several  delegates  here  have  suggested 
to  me  that  I  put  my  percentage  too  high, 
Perhaps  that  is  true.  I  won’t  squabble 
over  that  I  am  going  to  put  that  at  1(1 
instead  of  25  per  cent. 

A  DELEGATE:  Five? 

DEL.  SIMONS  (Ill.)  :  No,  5  per  cent 
is  too  small.  I  would  rather  make  it  20 
per  cent.  I  think  the  minority  report  docn 
not  mean  anything.  There  is  nothing  to 
keep  any  person  that  feels  aggrieved,  if 
he  can  arouse*  sentiment  enough  to  get  a 
referendum,  from  doing  so.  There  never 
has  been  anything  to  prevent  it.  But  1 
object  to  the  proposal  that  any  individual 
member  throughout  the  country  can  an 
peal  directly  to  the  National  Executive 
Comfnittee,  which  would  mean  that  your 
National  Executive  Committee  would  sil 
365  days  a  year,  24  hours  a  day,  and  do 
nothing  else  but  pass  on  appeals  of  mem¬ 
bers  They  might  be  bona  fide  and  might 
not  be  bona  fide;  it  would  be  an  utterly 
unfair  body  to  pass  upon  them,  because  the 
person  making  the  appeal  would  not  be 
able  to  bring  witnesses  there.  They  could 
nm  get  at  the  facts,  and  it  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  to  get  an  appeal  un¬ 
less  you  developed  an  entire  system  of 
jurisprudence  like  you  have  in  the  Supreme 
Court  providing  that  briefs  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  and  the  National  Committee  must 
be  judges  only  of  the  law  and  not  of  fact. 
Such  a  system  is  utterly  improper  and 
utterly  unworkable  in  practice  in  such  an 
organization  as  we  have.  There  should 
be  no  appeal  of  any  individual  unless  he 
can  get  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  state  to  back  him  up.  If  he 
cannot  get  10  per  cent,  then  he  is  certainly 
not  entitled  to  the  work  of  40,000  mem¬ 
bers.  Ten  per  cent  of  3,000  members  in  a 
state  would  be  300,  and  10  per  cent  of 
43300  would  be  400.  If  he  cannot  get 
4UU  members  in  his  state  he  is  certainly 

iooo^ltledi to  demand  that  the  time  of 
40,000  members  be  taken  up  with  the 
appeal.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  this 
would  mean,  even  with  the  provision  as 
to  the  National  Executive  Committee  left 
there.  In  the  last  year  the  Committee  has 
passed  on  appeals  from  Texas,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Oregon,  California,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  more  states.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  we  have  made  the  situa¬ 
tion  very  much  worse  in  Montana,  and  in 
the  other  cases  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  we  had  had  no  appeal. 

DEL.  STREBEL  (N.  Y.)  :  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  information  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment.  I  will  read 
it  again  to  get  it  clear:  “Provided  such 
appeal  is  supported  by  locals  or  members 
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at  large  including  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
the  membership  of  the  state  from  which 
(he  appeal  comes.”  It  says  if  supported 
by  locals  having  10  per  cent  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  state,  the  locals  supporting. 
If  60  per  cent  of  the  members  are  in  the 
locals  supporting  the  appeal  and  40  per 
cent  are  against,  you  would  have  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  60  per  cent  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

DEL.  SIMONS  :  I  see  your  correction, 
and  I  think  I  will  strike  out  the  word 
"locals,”  if  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  I 
will  ask  that  the  word  “local”  be  stricken 
out.  Now  let  me  read  it  as  changed: 
"Providing  such  appeal  is  supported  by 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  membership  of 
the  state  from  which  the  appeal  comes.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Read  the  entire 
thing  as  you  wish  it  to  stand. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  (Quoting)  “No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  party  shall  be  suspended  or 
expelled  without  charges  and  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  and  every  member  expelled 
by  a  local  of  the  party  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  expulsion 
to  the  membership  of  the  state,  and  as  a 
bnal  resort,  to  the  National  Executive 
Committee,  provided  such  appeal  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  state  from  which  the  appeal 
comes.” 

A  DELEGATE :  What  do  you  do  about 
written  charges? 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  don’t  think  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  that. 

DEL.  MOORE  (Pa.)  :  Is  this  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  majority? 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  propose  to  offer  this 
whole  thing  as  a  substitute. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  It  is  a  substitute 
for  both  the  minority  and  majority  re¬ 
ports.  That  is  the  proposition  before  the 
house. 

DEL.  FURMAN  (N.  Y.)  :  I  would 
like  to  know  in  -regard  to  the  question  of 
(he  per  cent.  It  says  10  per  cent  of  the 
membership  of  the  state.  Does  that  mean 
I  he  membership,  or  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  vote  as  voted? 

DEL.  SIMONS:  The  membership  that 
has  voted. 

DEL.  FURMAN:  Suppose  the  majority 
of  the  members  don’t  vote,  then  what  is 
going  to  happen?  You  don’t  get  the  vote 
of  the  membership,  for  the  membership 
don’t  vote. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  mean  this.  In  order 
to  have  an  appeal  he  must  get  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the 
members  according  to  the  last  reported 
membership  as  determined  for  other 


voting  purposes  by  the  national  office,  by 
dues  paying. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  That  is  only  for  the 
initiative. 

DEL.  WORK  (la.)  :  I  am  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  the  section  even  with  the 
addition  made  by  Del.  Simons,  because 
the  local  or  branch  to  which  the  member 
belongs  knows  better  than  anybody 
whether  that  member  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  or  not.  The  National  Executive 
Committee  necessarily  cannot  know  any¬ 
thing  in  particular  about  it  unless  wit¬ 
nesses  are  brought  to  Chicago  and  appear 
before  them.  They  cannot  intelligently 
pass  upon  such  a  question.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  ought  not  to  have  any  such  power 
whatsoever.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
our  principles  to  give  any  such  power  to 
a  body  of  seven  men.  I  would  not  want 
that  power  if  I  were  on  the  committee 
myself,  and  I  do  not  think  any  other 
seven  men  in  the  Socialist  Party  ought 
to  have  the  power  as  the  final  resort  to 
pass  upon  the  membership  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  party. 

DEL.  CANNON  (Ariz.)  :  I  favor  the 
majority  report  of  the  committee.  I  am 
not  so  much  afraid  of  the  power  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee  as  Com¬ 
rade  Work  appears  to  be.  We  know  that 
there  are  times  when  locals  in  different 
localities  become  aroused  over  certain 
questions  that  come  up  before  them,  and 
we  also  are  aWare  of  the  fact  that  the 
majority  is  not  always  right,  although  for 
the  time  being  we  are  willing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  that  majority.  Now,  at  a 
time  of  great  stress  or  excitement,  if  one 
of  our  members  takes  a  firm  stand  for 
what  he  thinks  is  right,  but  he  is  a  hope¬ 
less  minority  in  that  local,  they  have  the 
power  and  they  may  carry  out  what  the 
majority  thinks  is  right,  but  I  believe  that 
the  member  standing  for  what  he  thinks 
is  right,  whether  he  is  right  or  not,  should 
have  the  power  of  appeal  to  something 
else  besides  the  local.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  give  the  membership  a  feeling 
that,  no  matter  what  they  advocate,  when 
they  think  it  is  right,  that  in  the  end  they 
are  going  to  have  justice,  and  have  a  final 
hearing  from  a  body  far  removed  from 
what  may  be  the  local  prejudices  of  the 
case.  Charges  have  been  brought  against 
the  National  Executive  Committee  on 
almost  every  action  they  have  taken,  and 
I  myself  am  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
much  that  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  done.  But,  when  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  my  membership  in  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party,  on  a  matter  of  principle  and 
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right,  if  the  locality  from  which  I  came 
decides  that  I  am  wrong  and  puts  me  out 
of  the  party,  I  want  to  appeal  to  that 
National  Executive  Committee  and  have 
that  point  settled.  I  want  the  right  to  go 
over  the  heads  of  the  local  membership 
to  get  my  standing  in  the  party.  Com¬ 
rade  Simons  comes  with  an  amendment 
that  provides  for  a  request  from  10  per 
cent  of  the  membership  of  the  state!  I 
want  you  to  look  over  the  various  refer- 
endums  that  you  have  adopted  and  see 
what  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  party  voted.  Some  of  these  refer- 
endums  have  got  as  high  as  10  per  cent, 
and  those  have  been  referendums  upon 
which  the  most  intense  interest  was  dis¬ 
played.  Those  have  been  referendums 
which  have  been  of  vital  importance  to 
the  party  and  its  machinery,  and  when  you 
stop  to  think  that  you  have  only  got  20 
per  cent  of  the  membership  on  any  of 
those  referendums,  how  is  it  possible  for 
any  obscure  member  in  obscure  local¬ 
ities  to  get  10  per  cent  of  the  member¬ 
ship  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  ap¬ 
peal?  I  have  only  taken  this  suggestion 
up  in  order  to  show  the  importance  of 
building  up  the  Socialist  Party.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  build  a  big,  mag¬ 
nificent  organization.  I  want  to  place  no 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  membership 
getting  into  the  organization  and  staying 
in  it.  I  want  the  membership  to  have  full 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  party, 
local,  state  and  national,  and  when  they 
have  got  an  idea  or  principle  that  they 
want  to  fight  for,  I  want  them  to  feel 
that  they  can  go  out  and  fight  for  that  idea 
or  principle  with  absolute  confidence,  that 
ultimately  they  are  going  to  have  a  fair 
and  final  hearing,  and  have  justice  ac¬ 
corded  to  them.  Comrade  Gaylord,  for 
the  minority  report  of  the  Committee, 
tells  us  that  he  does  not  favor  giving  the 
Executive  Committee  this  power;  he  does 
not  favor  giving  them  this  power  in  the 
constitution,  but  he  says  they  can  do  it 
any  way.  If  he  is  willing  to  let  them  do 
it  any  way,  why  not  put  it  down  in  black 
and  white  in  the  constitution,  so  that  they 
know  how  to  do  it  and  how  to  proceed? 
As  far  as  I  am  locally  concerned,  this 
clause,  I  think,  will  interfere  very  little 
with  our  work,  because  as  yet,  as  far  as 
I  know,  we  have  expelled  but  one  member 
from  the  organization,  and  we  have  not 
even  spoken  of  expelling  any  more.  But, 
whether  it  is  good  for  Arizona  or  Maine 
or  Massachusetts  or  Washington  or 
Florida,  I  do  not  know.  I  want  them  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  cases  as  they 
arise  and  authority  to  deal  with  them, 


i 

and  the  only  way  you  can  do  it,  is  by 
adopting  the  majority  report  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

DEL.  COHEN  (Pa.)  :  I  want  to  state 
the  situation.  All  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  having  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  constitute  a  Supreme  Court  will 
vote  in  favor  of  the  majority  report  here 
as  amended.  Those  who  are  opposed  to 
it  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  minority  re¬ 
port. 

DEL.  M’ALLISTER  (Mo.)  :  In  every 
debate  that  we  have  had  in  this  hall,  I 
have  sat  and  listened.  I  have  seen  ex¬ 
hibited  a  spirit  amounting  almost  to  per¬ 
sonal  abuse.  Now,  in  Missouri,  we  find 
a  great  big  howl;  in  Texas  I  hear  of  it; 
in  Oklahoma  I  hear  of  it;  against  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Now, 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  my  visit  to  Chi¬ 
cago  has  proven  to  me  many  things  that 
I  did  not  know  of.  Our  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  my  friends,  is  wrongly  accused  in 
a  great  many  instances,  and  I  find  in  the 
majority  of  instances  and  I  find  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  As  regards  this 
article  that  we  are  talking  about,  I  have  ,  l 
but  one  objection  to  it,  and  that  is  that 
final  resort.  I  cannot  see  how  you  ever 
got  it  in  there.  We  Socialists  stand  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  against  the  arbitrary 
decisions  of  *the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  where  it  has  decided  all 
these  questions  against  labor  in  its  fights 
against  the  capitalist  class.  My  friends, 

I  raise  a  warning  voice  to  you  in  this 
congress.  Never  allow  any  man  or  set  of 
men  in  the  Socialist  organization  to  have 
the  power  to  finally  decide  anything.  It 
is  fatal  to  the  aims  of  the  Socialist  Party 
of  this  country  to  lodge  such  supreme 
power  with  any  set  of  men.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  vote  that  down.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.)  :  You  all  know 
that  I  have  been  a  member  of  several 
Socialist  parties  before  this  came  into* 
existence,  and  the  split  always  came  and 
the  troubles  always  came  because  we  took 
up  a  certain  matter  nationally  and  there 
was  a  cleavage  all  the  way  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  simply  because  somebody  could  not  i 
agree  with  somebody.  There  were 

factional  matters;  they  were  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court;  there  was  dissatis-  | 
faction  with  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court;  we  had  democracy  gone  to  seed, l  j 
and  the  thing  went  to  pieces.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  insisted  upon  state 

autonomy  when  this  party  was  formed,  ' 
Now,  I  have  not  invented  many  thing! 
in  my  life  for  which  I  can  ask  a  patent,  > 
but  this  is  one  of  my  patents,  the  principle 
of  state  autonomy.  You  remember  that 
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it  was  fought  bitterly,  especially  by  the 
East,  at  the  unity  convention  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  I  may  say  that  though  Com¬ 
rade  Simons  and  Comrade  Morgan  did 
not  agree  with  me  on  the  question  of  pro¬ 
gramme,  Tommy  not  so  much  as  Simons, 
but  they  did  agree  with  me  on  the 
question  of  state  autonomy.  That  is  what 
lias  split  the  party  in  Washington,  and 
split  the  party  in  California,  Missouri 
and  Nebraska.  They  fired  certain  locals, 
and  when  it  came  up  to  the  National 
Executive  Board,  all  we  could  do  was  to 
offer  our  good  services.  Comrades,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  on  the  National  Executive 
Hoard  if  I  have  to  act  as  a  member  af  a 
supreme  court.  (Applause.)  There  is 
not  enough  of  the  czar  in  me.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  czar,  and  least  of  all  a 
supreme  court  czar.  I  have  held  them 
back  every  time  they  have  tried  to  inter¬ 
fere.  I  surely  did  not  like  the  impossi- 
blists  of  Washington.  I  disliked  them.  I 
knew  they  were  a  bad  bunch  in  every 
respect,  and  1  knew  that  they  were  not 
straight  and  they  did  not  act  straight,  and 
they  proved  their  own  crookedness,  to  us. 

I  lowever,  I  stood  in  favor  of  deciding 
that  we  could  not  interfere  at  any  time 
:ind  every  time  I  stood  by  the  constitution. 
Mow,  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  back  on 
that  principle  of  state  autonomy.  All 
you  have  to  do  and  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  Executive  Board  to  do,  is  to  go 
into  a  state  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
membership  of  that  state  to  decide  for 
itself.  That  is  all  we  want.  That  is  all 
(hat  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
organization  more  effective,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  my  friend  and  good  Comrade 
Caylord  did  not  find  a  way  of  doing  that. 
We  ought  to  find  a  way  that  the  National 
Executive  Board,  upon  complaint  of  a 
certain  number  of  members,  should  have 
the  power  to  go  into  that  state  and  call 
a  referendum  of  the  party  membership 
of  that  state  to  decide  its  own  affairs. 
DEL.  THOMPSON :  They  have  it. 
DEL.  BERGER:  They  have  not  at  the 
present  time.  The  per  cent  is  too  high. 
You  should  make  it  possible  that  a  reason¬ 
able  percentage  of  them  should  have  the 
right. 

DEL.  THOMPSON :  That  is  covered 
iu  the  second  paragraph  of  Section  9, 
Article  XII. 

DEL.  BERGER :  I  know  this  article, 
but  that  is  not  sufficient,  because  under 
I  hat  very  proposition  a  handful  of  mem¬ 
bers  could  keep  out  several  hundred  good 
Socialists,  as  was  done  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  where  they  kicked  them  out, 
a  fid  then,  having  kicked  them  out,  those 


m  power  would  not  let  them  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say.  A  little  bunch  could  keep 
out  a  while  lot  of  good,  honest  members 
of  the  party.  Now,  we  ought  to  change 
that.  So  I  say  again,  do  not  adopt  the 
majoritty  report  as  proposed,  because  I 
for  one  do  not  want  to  act  as  a  member 
of  a  supreme  court. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  no 
printed  rules  at  hand  here.  Is  there  any 
objection  from  the  floor  to  the  Chair 
limiting  the  speeches  to  five  mintes? 
DELEGATES:  No. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  All  right.  From 
now  on  I  will  call  time  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes,  unless  there  is  objection. 

DEL.  ADEL  (Ohio)  :  A  point  of  in- 
formation.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  Section  4  of  Article  XII  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  says:  “In  states  and* 
territories  in  which  there  is  one  central* 
organization  affiliated  with  the  party,  the 
state  or  territorial  organization  shall 
have  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  members 
residing  within  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories.”  To  get  over  that  you  must  have 
the  consent  of  the  respective  state  or 
territorial  organizations.  Ten  per  cent  is 
not  the  consent  of  the  organizations  that 
you  are  asking  for. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  do  not  see  that 
that  is  a  question  of  information? 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL  (Ill.):  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  majority  committee  or  major¬ 
ity  report,  if  you  please,  would  lead  us 
into  the  building  up  of  a  judicial  system 
in  the  Socialist  Party.  It  would  mean 
that  we  would  have  a  reproduction 
eventually  of  all  the  various  courts  that 
the  capitalist  system  has  to-day,  if  we 
carry  it  to  the  logical  conclusion.  I 
maintain  that  the  Socialist  Party,  if  you 
adopt  the  majority  report,  would  render 
itself  unable  to  cope  with  the  issues  of 
its  own  organization.  I  claim  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  state  or  any 
other  division  except  the  smallest  division 
of  the  party,  the  local,  and  any  attempt 
by  any  other  part  of  the  organization  to 
act  as  a  court,  would  have  the  same  effect 
as  if  we  were  to  accept  the  majority  re¬ 
port  and  create  a  supreme  court.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Socialist  Party,  if 
there  should  be  such  a  thing,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  something  more  to  do  besides 
settling  the  quarrels  of  you  and  me  in 
our  individual  capacity.  This  would  be 
to  defeat  the  entire  proposition,  which 
should  be  something  along  the  line  of 
making  the  local  itself  responsible  for  its 
own  action.  I  am  not  going  to  have  the 
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National  Executive  Committee,  or  even  a 
State  Executive  Committee,  in  local 
matters  control  my  destiny,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  if  the  local  itself  is  not  able 
to  cope  with  its  own  committees,  its  own 
members,  how  is  the  State  going  to  do  it? 
What  do  you  know  about  little  local  and 
personal  differences?  I  know  that  in 
Chicago,  which  is  as  large  a  local  as  you 
have  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  we 
certainly  have  a  series  of  continuous 
grievances  and  appeals,  etc.,  but  we  were 
always  able  to  settle  our  own  difficulties. 
You  have  never  yet  seen  an  appeal  from 
the  Chicago  organization  to  a  higher 
court.  We  were  always  able  to  settle 
them.  I  assure  you,  comrades,  we  have 
our  difficulties  here  as  much  as  any  where, 
but  we  are  always  able  to  settle  them 
with  our  own  Committee  on  Grievances 
and  not  appeal,  and  if  there  is  any  local 
in  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States  that  cannot  settle  its  own  affairs, 
especially  grievances  and  appeal,  it  ought 
to  go  out  of  existence,  because  that  local 
ought  not  to  be  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  Socialist  Party.  Now,  I  trust  the 
congress  will  vote  this  proposition,  the 
majority  report,  down.  I  am  absolutely 
against  the  majority  report  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  make  more  trouble  than  it 
would  do  away  with,  in  the  long  run,  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
it. 

DEL.  MAURER  (Pa.)  :  This  is  a 
question  that  has  agitated  the  minds  of 
the  comrades  in  Pennsylvania  for  some 
time.  I  happen  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  State  Executive  Committee  for 
several  years,  and  my  experience  may  be 
of  some  use  in  this  case.  We  have  had 
cases  in  Pennsylvania  where  a  lot  of 
branches  were  expelled  and  where  in¬ 
dividuals  were  expelled,  and  they  in¬ 
variably  appealed  to  the  State  Committee. 
Now,  we  in  those  cases  found  it  very 
difficult  to  find  out  just  what  the  trouble 
was,  and  I  can  fancy  what  would  happen 
on  the  National  Executive  Committee  if 
they  tried  to  do  the  way  that  we  found 
we  were  unable  to  do  as  a  State  Executive 
Committee.  We  had  a  case  in  Steelton, 
where  there  was  trouble  with  the  branch. 
It  took  nearly  a  year  for  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  to  get  at  the  truth.  Both  parties 
concerned,  the  local  and  the  branch,  gave 
contradictory  reports  of  their  grievances, 
and  so  on,  and  finally  the  State  Executive 
Committee  was  compelled  to  send  a  man 
on  the  ground  to  make  an  investigation, 
and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  even  the 
State  Executive  Committee  did  not  see 
fit  to  act  on  any  of  these  charges  and 
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referred  them  to  the  convention,  and  wr 
found  that  not  one  thing  was  ever  brought 
on  the  floor  of  any  State  convention, 
Now,  I  favor  this  part  of  the  amendment 
to  the  majority  report  which  calls  for  ten 
per  cent  of  the  party  membership  to  give 
their  consent,  because,  if  that  were  the 
rule,  it  would  not  permit  some  little  cro»* 
road  local  to  bring  some  small  matter  be 
fore  the  attention  of  40,000  members  of 
our  party.  They  could  not  get  the  ten 
per  cent,  and  for  that  reason  I  favor  it, 
But  I  do  oppose  the  idea  of  letting  the 
thing  go  to  the  National  Executive  Coni 
mittee.  I  think  it  should  be  left  entirely 
to  the  State  to  settle  their  grievance#, 
and  if  the  injured  party  can  get  ten  per 
cent  of  the  members  to  agree  that  he 
should  carry  his  case  forward  to  the  partv 
membership,  all  right,  but  if  not,  I  think 
the  state  ought  to  settle  it,  and  if  the 
state  cannot,  then  he  should  be  privileged 
to  extend  it  to  the  party  membership.  1 
do  not  believe  we  would  get  such  a  case 
to  the  party  membership. 

The  previous  question  was  then  moved 
and  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  in 
now  on  the  substitute  as  offered  by  Com¬ 
rade  Simons  for  both  the  minority  and 
majority.  Comrade  Simons’  motion  in 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  certain  words  added  as  to  the 
ten  per  cent.  Under  the  rules,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  both  the  minority  and  majority 
have  a  right  to  speak  in  closing.  They 
have  a  right  under  the  rules  to  fifteen 
minutes,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  them 
both  to  take  no  longer  than  five  or  sevefl, 
minutes  at  the  most. 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  I  want  to  speak,  and 
two  minutes  is  all  I  want. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  The  proposition  ol 
the  minority  is  very  simple,  and  till 
simplicity  of  it  has  been  brought  out.  ■ 
it  is  not  necessary  to  reaffirm  statl 
autonomy,  well,  then,  don’t  reaffirm  H 
But  do  not  constitute  seven  elderly 
gentlemen  or  young  people,  some  Q| 
whom  may  be  women  comrades,  a  Su« 
preme  Court  to  force  back  upon  the  statl 
organization  a  man  who  may  have  com* 
into  a  town  unknown  for  the  purpose  ofl 
making  trouble,  and  then,  when  he  il 
fired,  compel  them  to  take  him  back, 
(Applause.)  That  is  possible.  Do  yotl 
get  it,  now? 

DEL.  WHITE  (Mass.)  :  Not  very 
probable,  though. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  It  has  been  not  im¬ 
possible  under  such  conditions  as  existed 
for  the  last  few  years  down  in  WisconsM 
for  crooked  fellows  calling  themselvll 


Social  Democrats,  but  ex-Republican 
politicians,  to  get  in  before  we  understood 
them.  The  state  is  the  proper  unit  of 
organization.  It  is  big  enough  to  carry 
out  its  policies  and  has  wisdom  enough. 
I  f  the  state  is  not  right  on  the  question 
of  Socialism  and  organization  it  will  go 
to  pieces,  Comrade  Berger,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  go  down.  Then  they  will  come 
under  another  provision  that  is  now  in 
the  constitution,  which  provides  that  when 
I  lie  membership  falls  below  a  certain 
number  it  can  be  declared  unorganized. 
Then  you  can  go  to  work  again  and  build 
it  up.  When  they  are  wrong  they  go  to 
pieces,  don’t  they?  When  they  are  right 
l  Bey  will  grow.  But  when  they  are  right 
•md  growing  you  have  no  business  to 
interfere  in  their  state  organization.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  man  has  got  in  for  the  purpose  of 
being  a  trouble  maker  in  their  organiza- 
lion.  They  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
decide  whether  they  will  keep  him  or  not. 
Now,  some  people  are  good  people,  as 
people.  But  they  are  like  a  grain  of  sand 
in  a  watch.  When  a  grain  of  sand  gets 
in  a  watch  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
ii  out.  It  is  good  sand,  as  sand,  but  it 
is  a  poor  part  of  a  watch. 

A  DELEGATE:  It  is  in  the  wrong 
place. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  It  is  in  the  wrong 
place.  It  is  good  sand,  but  it  won’t  do  in 
.i  watch.  An  organization,  made  up  of 
lliose  who  are  to  work  together,  should 
have  the  privilege  of  working  together, 
and  they  cannot  do  it  when  you  force 
somebody  back  in  there  that  don’t  want 
In  work  •  together.  Do  you  get  it  now? 
That  is  the  problem  of  organization.  We 
are  to  put  together  a  machine  that  works, 

I  hat  works,  that  works,  and  doesn’t  have 
friction  and  heat.  And  you  will  have 
friction  and  heat  if  you  allow  that  one 
particle  in  there  that  is  not  actually  a 
part  of  the  organization.  You  have  got 
In  hold  these  organizations  together  with 
I  he  spirit  of  Socialism,  and  when  they 
hick  the  spirit  of  Socialism  they  don’t 
work,  and  when  they  have  that  spirit  they 
tfo  on  with  the  work  of  the  Socialist 
rarty.  But  give  the  state  unit  freedom. 

I:  is  big  enough.  Keep  the  hands  of  the 
nation  off.  I  remember  a  man  who  got 
into  our  party  in  Wisconsin.  We  fired  him, 
mid  since  that  time  we  know  that  he  is  a 
Tinkerton.  He  was  a  trouble  maker  in 
I  he  organization.  He  could  talk  Social¬ 
ism,  all  the  phrases  and  holy  words,  and 
*ome  that  were  unholy.  But  we  found 
him  out  and  we  fired  him.  He  was  not  a 
part  of  the  works,  understand.  After¬ 
ward  we  discovered  what  he  was.  Now, 


he  might  have  taken  his  case  to  the 
National  Executive  Committee,  and  they, 
not  knowing  the  man,  not  knowing  the 
situation,  not  understanding  the  spirit  of 
our  organization,  might  have  forced  him 
back  on  us,  where  he  would  continue  the 
work  of  disruption,  and  then  we  would 
have  been  in  nice  shape  by  this  time 
No,  no,  no. 

DEL  DE  BELL :  I  think  it  has  been 
fairly  demonstrated  by  the  minority  re¬ 
port  that  Wisconsin’s  interpretation  of 
state  autonomy  is  state  tyranny.  It  puts 
a  man  out  and  doesn’t  give  him  a  chance 
after  you  put  him  out. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  We  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind. 

DEL.  DE  BELL :  That  is  practically 
what  you  said  right  there.  I  can  hear 
and  understand  English.  But  they  would 
go  farther  than  that.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  interpretation  is  different  in  different 
places.  State  autonomy  is  all  right  for 
some  people.  It  does  for  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  but  I  don’t  want  a  municipality 
to  dictate  the  destiny  of  the  organization. 

DEL.  BERGER:  State  autonomy  came 
up  twelve  years  ago. 

DEL.  DE  BELL :  He  talks  about  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  is  not  a  local, 
there  is  not  a  state,  that  doesn’t  select  a 
committee,  usually  of  five,  to  try  all 
cases.  You  cannot  deny  that,  and  there 
is  not  a  case  that  I  know  of  where 
charges  have  been  preferred  against  any 
member  of  the  party — charges  that  were 
charges,  charges  of  any  importance— but 
what  while  it  was  pending  upon  that  com¬ 
mittee  they  were  suspended.  There  is  a 
possibility  in  different  locals  that  some 
people  might  be  illegally  dealt  with.  If 
the  Executive  Committee  is  to  have  the 
supreme  authority  that  you  say  it  is,  why 
don’t  you  move  that  the  right  to  appeal 
shall  extend  to  the  membership  of  the 
United  States?  But  when  you  tell  me  that 
state  autonomy  implies  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  membership  and  that  the  state 
shall  say  whether  they  shall  be  in  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement  or  not,  I  will  not  accept 
that  state  autonomy.  I  stand  for  a 
National  Socialist  Party  to  determine  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  individual,  and 
not  the  state.  Now,  there  is  the  difference 
between  our  interpretations  of  sate 
autonomy.  I  want  the  power  lodged 
somewhere  to  determine  who  is  and  who 
is  not  a  Socialist.  There  are  some  people 
in  this  congress  who,  if  they  got  into 
some  of  those  states,  would  not  be  So¬ 
cialists  because  they  would  not  stand 
in  with  certain  people;  they  would  not 
accept  certain  conditions  that  are  exist- 
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ent.  As  a  consequence  of  that  they  would 
be  put  out ;  not  because  they  are  not  So¬ 
cialists,  but  because,  if  you  please,  they 
would  not  stand  for  a  certain  rule.  I 
say  that  without  any  apologies.  I  hope, 
if  you  haven’t  made  up  your  minds  to 
support  Comrade  Simons’  amendment  or 
substitute  for  the  whole,  that  you  will 
vote  this  whole  thing  down,  because  I 
think  this  expression  of  the  intent  of  the 
committee  would  not  be  fair  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  I  hope  you  will  leave  it  as  it  is 
now.  The  time  is  coming  when,  you 
are  going  to  deal  with  this.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say  on  it. 

The  substitute  offered  by  Del.  Simons 
was  as  follows : 

“Art.  II,  Sec.  7 :  No  member  of  the 
party  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled  with¬ 
out  written  charges  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  and  every  member  expelled  by  a 
local  of  the  party  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  expulsion  to 
the  membership  of  the  state,  and  as  a 
final  resort  to  the  National  Executive 
Committee,  provided  said  appeal  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the 
membership  of  the  state  from  which  the 
appeal  comes.” 

The  substitute  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  38. 

The  report  of  the  tellers  on  the  vote 
for  the  Committee  on  Farmers’  Pro¬ 
gramme  showed  the  following  elected  to 
the  committee:  Delegates  O’Hare,  Hunt¬ 
er,  Wright,  Ameringer,  Freeman,  Maurer, 
in  addition  to  the  three  members  of  the 
existing  committee. 

ROLL  CALL. 

Vote  was  then  taken  on  the  minority 
report  as  follows : 

Alabama — No :  C.  G.  Hutchisson. 

Arizona — No:  Jos.  D.  Cannon. 

Arkansas — Absent  or  not  voting : 
Stanley  J.  C.  Clark. 

California — No:  W.  Carpenter,  J.  Stitt 
Wilson,  Ernest  Untermann,  John  H. 
Wilde.  Absent  or  not  voting:  J.  B.  Os¬ 
borne. 

Colorado — No:  W.  P.  Collins,  Mila  T. 
Maynard. 

Connecticut — Yes:  Ella  Reeves  Bloor, 
Jasper  McLevy. 

Florida — Yes:  C.  C.  Allen. 

Idaho — Yes:  T.  J.  Coonrod. 

Illinois — No:  G.  T.  Fraenckel,  T.  J. 
Morgan,  A.  W.  Nelson,  G.  A.  Peterson, 
A.  M.  Simons.  Absent  or  not  voting: 
Robert  Giese,  A.  M.  Lewis. 

Indiana-^-No :  S.  M.  Reynolds.  Absent 
or  not  voting:  O’Neil. 


Iowa — Yes:  John  M.  Work.  No:  J.  J. 
Jaobsen. 

Kansas — No:  Geo.  D.  Brewer,  Caroline 

A.  Lowe,  Kate  Richards  O’Hare. 

Kentucky — Yes:  Walter  Lanfersiek. 
Louisiana — No:  J.  W.  Barnes. 

Maine — No:  Grace  V.  Silver. 

Maryland — Absent  or  not  voting:  W. 

M.  Coleman. 

Masachusetts — No:  James  A.  De  Bell, 
James  F.  Carey,  Harriet  D’Orsay,  Geo.  E. 
Roewer,  Jr.,  Dan  A.  White.  Absent  or 
not  voting:  Marion  Craig  Wentworth. 

Michigan — No:  Frank  Aaltonen,  J. 
Hoogerhyde.  Absent  or  not  voting: 
Henry  Kummerfeld. 

Minnesota — No:  Morris  Kaplan,  Leo 
Laukki,  Mrs.  Esther  Laukki.  Yes :  J.  E, 
Nash. 

Missouri — No:  W.  W.  McAllister. 
Absent  or  not  voting:  E.  T.  Behrens,  W, 

L.  Garver. 

Montana — Yes :  Geo.  W.  McDermott. 
Nebraska — No:  Clyde  J.  Wright. 

Nevada — No:  W.  H.  Burton. 

New  Hampshire — Yes:  John  P.  Burke. 
New  Jersey — Yes:  Max  Fackert,  Geo, 

H.  Goebel,  Frank  Hubschmitt.  No:  W, 

B.  Killingbeck. 

New  Mexico — No:  C.  B.  Lane. 

New  York — Yes:  Algernon  Lee.  No: 
Jos.  Wanhope,  W.  W.  Passage,  C.  L.  Fur¬ 
man,  Park  Dills,  Gustave  Strebel,  Frank 
Cassidy.  Absent  or  not  voting:  Morris 
Hillquit,  H.  Schefer. 

North  Dakota — Absent  or  not  voting: 
Arthur  Bassett. 

Ohio — No:  E.  E.  Adel,  D.  P.  Farrell, 
Marguetrie  Prevey,  L.  A.  Zitt.  Yes: 
Miller,  John  G.  Willert. 

Oklahoma — Yes:  Oscar  Ameringer, 
Winnie  E.  Branstetter,  J.  T.  Cumbie.  No: 

G.  W.  Davis. 

Oregon — Yes:  E.  L.  Cannon,  Tom  J. 
Lewis. 

Pennsylvania — Yes:  Jos.  E.  Cohen, 
Fred  H.  Merrick,  Thos.  F.  Kennedy,  Ed¬ 
ward  Moore,  Jas.  H.  Maurer,  Robert  B, 
Ringler,  Adams. 

Rhode  Island — Yes:  Fred  Hurst. 

South  Dakota — Yes :  E.  Francis  At¬ 
wood. 

Tennessee — No:  T.  H.  Haines. 

Texas— No :  W.  J.  Bell,  W.  W.  Bu-  r 
chanan,  P.  G.  Zimmerman. 

Utah — Absent  or  not  voting :  W, 
Thurston  Brown. 

Washington — Yes:  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cory, 
No :  W.  H.  Waynick. 

West  Virginia — Absent  or  not  voting!  j 
Harold  W.  Houston.  ■ 

Wisconsin — No:  Victor  L.  Berger.  Yes} 
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W.  R.  Gaylord,  Emil  Seidel,  Carl  D. 
Thompson. 

Wyoming — Yes:  W.  L.  O’Neil.  Absent 
or  not  voting:  John  Heckala. 

Delaware — Yes:  J.  Frank  Smith. 

Georgia — Absent  or  not  voting :  Paul 
Hochscheid. 

Mississippi — Absent  or  not  voting:  S. 
W.  Rose. 

North  Carolina — Yes:  Rufus  J.  Morton. 

South  Carolina — Yes:  A.  J.  Royal. 

Virginia — Absent  or  not  voting:  E.  B. 
Slatton. 

The  minority  report  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  37,  18  absent  or  not  voting. 

The  majority  report  was  then  adopted 
as  follows : 

“Art.  II.  Sec.  7.  No  member  of  the 
party  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled  with¬ 
out  written  charges  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  and  every  member  expelled  by  a 
local  of  the  party  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  expulsion  to 
the  membership  of  the  state,  and  as  the 
final  resort  to  the  National  Executive 
Committee.” 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Article 
III,  Section  1,  was  then  adopted,  after  the 
words,  “national  congresses,”  had  been 
added  on  the  suggestion  of  Chairman 
Gaylord. 

On  motion  of  Chairman  Gaylord,  the 
proposed  Section  4  of  Article  VI,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  and  slightly 
modified,  was  adopted  as  follows : 

“Art.  VI,  Sec.  4.  The  National 
Executive  Committee  shall  transmit 
copies  of  the  minutes  of  its  meetings 
to  all  members  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  Such  minutes  shall  also  be 
published  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin.  Any 
act  of  the  National  Executive  Committee, 
unless  called  in  question  by  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  within  fifteen 
days  after  notice  of  such  act  has  been 
mailed  by  the  National  Office  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Committee,  shall  be 
in  force.” 

Article  VII,  Sec.  3,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  was  adopted  as  follows : 

“Art.  VII,  Sec.  3.  The  National  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  issue  to  all  party  organizations 
Monthly  Bulletins  which  contain  all  im¬ 
portant  official  reports  and  announce¬ 
ments;  a  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  party;  a  summary  of  the  conditions 
and  the  membership  of  the  several  states 
and  territorial  organizations ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  transacted  by  the  National 
officials  and  such  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  organization  of  the  party  as  may 
be  of  general  interest  to  the  membership. 
No  personal  correspondence  shall  be 
published. 


“The  Bulletin  shall  be  largely  given  to 
accounts  of  the  more  important  organiza¬ 
tion  and  propaganda  work  of  the  national, 
state,  territorial  and  local  organizations 
and  to  the  work,  discussion  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  new  and  effective  methods  of  or¬ 
ganization,  education  and  propaganda.” 

Article  VII,  Sec.  4,  was  then  adopted  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  4.  The  National  Secretary  shall 
be  empowered  to  secure  such  help  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  National  Office.  Such 
employees  may  be  discharged  by  the 
National  Secretary,  the  National  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  or  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

Article  VII,  Sec.  5,  was  then  adopted 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  5.  The  National  Secretary  and 
the  National  Executive  Committee  may 
be  recalled  by  the  party  membership  ” 

Article  VII,  Sec.  6,  was  then  adopted 
as  follows : 

“Sec.  6.  The  National  Secretary  may 
be  temporarily  recalled  by  the  National 
Executive  Committee  pending  a  refer¬ 
endum  to  .  the  party  membership  which 
shall  be  immediately  initiated  by  the 
National  Executive  Committee.” 

Article  VII,  Sec.  7,  was  adopted  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  7.  Any  members  or  member  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee  may 
be  temporarily  recalled  by  a  majority  of 
the  National  Committee  pending  a  refer¬ 
endum  to  the  party  membership  which 
shall  be  immediately  initiated  by  the 
National  Committee.” 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  It  is  moved  to 
strike  out  Sec.  2  as  it  appears  in  the  black 
faced  type,  and  adopt  instead  of  that  the 
section  on  the  opposite  side  as  follows : 

“Sec.  2.  The  Lecture  Bureau  shall  have 
the  right  to  make  arrangements  for 
special  lectures  under  its  auspices  with 
all  state  organizations  of  the  party, 
Chautauquas  or  other  organizations, 
charging  such  lecturers  a  commission  for 
services  rendered  in  arranging  such 
tours.” 

The  old  Section  3  of  Article  VIII  was 
stricken  out  and  the  new  section  reported 
by  the  committee  was  adopted  as  follows : 

“Sec.  3.  The  National  Committee  shall 
establish  a  uniform  rate  of  compensation 
for  all  lecturers  and  organizers  working 
for  wages  under  its  auspices.” 

The  new  Section  4  of  the  same  Article 
was  then  adopted,  as  follows : 

“Sec.  4.  Bulletins,  statements  and  re¬ 
ports  shall  distinguish  between  organ¬ 
izing  tours  and  lecture  tours.” 

Chairman  Gaylord  then  read  the  pro- 
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posed  new  Section  5,  as  follows : 

“Reports  of  results  obtained  by  organ¬ 
izers  shall  state  the  number  of  members 
secured  and  the  number  of  locals  organ¬ 
ized.” 

DEL.  BERGER:  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  would  be  a  just  procedure  so  far  as 
the  organizers  are  concerned.  It  en¬ 
courages  humbug  on  the  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers.  In  one  part  of  the  country  there 
may  be  a  big  strike  on  and  the  organizer 
may  easily  organize  a  big  local,  many  of 
whom  may  drop  out  after  the  trouble  is 
over.  Another  organizer  may  work  harder 
in  a  different  field  and  organize  a  local 
of  fighting  members  that  will  do  a  lot  of 
work.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a 
substitute  just  at  this  moment,  but  why 
do  we  have  this  at  all?  I  move  that  this 
section  be  stricken  out. 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL  (Ill.)  :  There 
ought  to  be  some  way  of  finding  out  what 
our  organizers  are  doing.  Heretofore 
we  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  any¬ 
thing  except  a  short  statement  in  the 
monthly  bulletin.  We  do  not  know 
whether  their  work  is  really  effective  or 
not.  Paper  is  patient  and  you  can  print 
anything  you  want  on  paper ;  it  won’t 
kick.  I  think  the  membership  should 
know  whether  there  is  any  result  from 
that  work  or  not. 

DEL.  MOORE  (Pa.)  :  I  agree  with 
Comrade  Berger,  that  this  will  encourage 
humbug.  We  have  trouble  down  in 
Pennsylvania  and  there  an  organizer  can 
go  and  do  a  lot  of  work  and  make  a 
splendid  report.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
leading  people  into  temptation.  We  don’t 
want  cooked  reports ;  we  want  raw 
material.  We  have  a  very  good  way  now 
of  judging  to  some  degree  of  the  work 
being  done;  the  state  organizations  can 
tell  pretty  well  by  the  amount  of  dues 
being  paid  in.  We  don’t  want  to  en¬ 
courage  organizers  to  go  out  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  good  reports  instead 
of  getting  good  membership  material. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Every  national 
organizer  has  a  blank  furnished  by  the 
National  Office  with  a  space  for  every 
day,  and  he  makes  an  exact  report  of 
how  much  he  spends  and  how  he  spends 
it;  what  locals  he  organizes;  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers;  you  are  doing  all  those  things  now. 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.)  :  If  Comrade 
Goebel  had  divulged  this  information,  he 
would  probably  have  changed  the  opinion 
of  the  committee.  He  did  not  give  this 
kind  of  information  when  this  was  drawn 
and  every  member  knows  he  did  not.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  who  claimed 


that  other  people  were  getting  credit  for 
the  work  he  was  doing. 

There  can  be  nothing  lost  by  the 
adoption  of  this,  and  if  anyone  makes  a 
false  report  you  can  easily  get  at  it. 
There  is  nothing  lost  and  a  great  deal  to 
be  gained. 

On  a  division  the  motion  to  strike  out 
the  proposed  section  of  the  report  was 
declared  carried  by  a  vote  of  33  ayes  and 
28  noes. 

Chairman  Gaylord  then  read  and  moved 
the  adoption  of  Article  X,  Sec.  6,  whicli 
he  read  as  follows  : 

“Article  X,  Sec.  6.  Railroad  fare  of  the 
delegates  going  to  and  coming  from  con¬ 
ventions  and  the  congresses  of  the  party 
and  $3.00  per  day  shall  be  paid  to  the 
elected  delegates  of  all  states,  territories 
and  foreign  language  speaking  delegates. 

“The  National  Secretary  shall  have 
printed  and  distributed  to  all  states, 
territories  and  unorganized  states  and 
foreign  language  speaking  sections  uni¬ 
form  special  assessment  stamps  at  25 
cents  each,  to  be  purchased  by  members, 
and  all  members  must  buy  at  least  one 
special  stamp  within  four  months  after 
issue  to  be  in  good  standing. 

“All  funds  from  special  stamps  sold  by 
State  Locals  or  Foreign  Language 
Branches  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
National  Secretary,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  assessment  failing  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  delegates,  the  difference 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund.” 

Del.  Kaplan  moved  to  lay  the  section 
as  read  on  the  table;  which  motion  was 
defeated. 

DEL.  Lee :  As  chairman  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee  I  have  received  a  letter 
which  should  have  gone  to  the  Constitution 
Committee.  It  relates  to  a  technical 
change.  The  local  at  Honolulu  thinks  we 
should  say  “transportation”  instead  of 
“railroad  fare”  as  they  may  wish  to  send 
a  delegate  to  this  convention  and  it  might 
be  found  to  be  difficult  to  reach  this 
country  from  Honolulu  by  rail. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  The  committee  will 
accept  the  change. 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.)  :  I  believe  that 
the  delegates  to  this  convention  should 
be  paid.  It  is  an  outrage  to  expect  dele¬ 
gates  elected  to  these  conventions  to  come 
here  and  pay  their  own  railroad  fare  and 
their  own  hotel  bills.  At  the  present  time 
we  all  pay  our  own  expenses.  We  are 
here  selected  by  the  party  membership  to 
represent  them  and  yet  we  are  expected 
to  pay  our  own  hotel  bills.  I  believe  we 
are  expected  to  do  as  good  work  as  the 
men  who  are  organizing,  and  we  ought 
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lo  get  as  much  money  as  those  that  are 
out  organizing. 

A  DELEGATE :  Can’t  you  have  the 
states  provide  for  the  expenses,  outside 
of  the  transportation? 

DEL.  BERGER:  You  can  make  it  any 
way  so  that  we  get  as  much  as  an  organ¬ 
izer;  We  ought  to  get  as  much  as  that 
anyway.  Our  state  pays  organizers 
Iwenty-eight  dollars  a  week  and  expenses. 
Now,  I  don’t  want  you  to  pay  as  much 
as  our  state  pays  the  state  organizers.  I 
had  to  borrow  some  money  to-day  from 
the  City  Clerk  of  Milwaukee — 

A  DELEGATE:  City  money? 

DEL.  COHEN :  I  hope  this  will  carry, 
because  as  the  sessions  of  the  conventions 
are  prolonged,  the  poorer  delegates  often 
have  to  go  home  before  the  convention 
is  over  because  they  can’t  afford  to  re¬ 
main  longer. 

DEL.  BERGER :  Yes ;  Hunter  and 
Spargo  have  already  gone. 

DEL.  COHEN  (Pa.)  :  I  don’t  believe 
this  should  be  left  to  the  states.  This  is 
a  national  convention  and  the  national 
party  should  pay  the  expenses. 

DEL.  BELL  (Tex.)  :  I  don’t  think  it 
was  quite  fair  to  put  these  two  provisions 
in  one  paragraph. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  I  move  to  divide 
(he  section. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  we  will  divide  the  section. 

The  motion  to  pay  the  transportation 
of  all  delegates  to  conventions  and  con¬ 
gresses  of  the  party  was  declared  carried. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  dele¬ 
gates  should  be  paid  three  dollars  per 
day  during  the  convention  was  then  de¬ 
clared  by  the  chairman  to  be  before  the 
house. 

DEL.  LANFERSIEK  (Ky.)  :  This 
does  not  treat  the  delegates  the  same  as 
(he  organizers,  because  the  organizers 
are  paid  their  expenses  in  addition. 

DEL.  MOORE  (Pa.)  :  At  the  beginning 
of  these  conventions  the  delegates  were 
compelled  to  pay  all  their  expenses,  car 
fare,  and  lose  their  time,  and  all.  The 
(rouble  with  that  was  that  only  the  states 
and  individuals  who  could  afford  it  sent 
their  delegates,  and  we  had  conventions 
composed  largely  of  little  bourgeois 
business  men.  Now,  the  object  was  to 
get  the  proletariat  here,  and  the  next 
move  was  to  get  at  least  the  railroad  fare. 
Many  of  the  delegates  who  came  had  col¬ 
lections  taken  up.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
pay  three  dollars  a  day.  Let  us  go  step 
by  step  and  next  convention  we  may  find 
it  is  all  right  and  go  a  step  further  and 


agree  to  pay  the  expenses  of  delegates. 
Let  us  see  how  this  works  out.  I  think  it 
should  be  adopted  as  printed  here. 

DEL.  SIMONS  (Ill.)  :  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  a  little  figuring  on  this. 
Transportation  was  paid  in  order  to 
equalize  the  distance  that  comrades  would 
have  to  come.  Now,  when  it  comes  to 
paying  expenses,  each  locality  is  equal  on 
that.  The  expenses  of  the  delegates  from 
California  and  from  Chicago  are  equal. 
The  next  convention,  if  we  have  300 
delegates  at  three  dollars  a  day,  that 
means  nine  hundred  dollars,  or  nearly 
seven  thousand  dollars  for  a  week’s  con¬ 
vention.  Now,  we  are  simply  voting  the 
impossible.  Then  it  says  it  should  come 
out  of  the  general  fund.  That  means  that 
we  might  not  be  able  to  hold  a  con¬ 
vention.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
much  better  to  urge  upon  the  states  that 
they  pay  all  they  can.  Let  us  hold  the 
transportation  matter  as  it  is  now.  We 
are  undertaking  something  that  we  cannot 
carry  out.  No  one  would  like  to  see  it 
done  more  than  I ;  although  it  would  not 
affect  me. 

DEL.  MERRICK  (Pa.)  :  I  come  from 
a  state  that  voted  against  this  congress. 
If  I  go  back  to  Allegheny  with  the  record 
of  having  voted  to  pile  up  more  expenses 
for  another  congress  I  shall  hear  from 
the  people  at  home.  While  I  concede 
that  it  is  more  democratic  when  you  hold 
these  congresses  to  pay  these  expenses, 
but  it  tends  to  encourage  holding  these 
congresses,  and  this  one  has  already 
proved  they  are  of  very  little  use.  But,  if 
you  believe  in  these  things,  be  consistent 
and  go  to  the  limit  and  say  that  every 
cent  of  expense  from  the  time  the  delegate 
leaves  home  shall  be  paid.  But  there  is  a 
growing  opposition  to  these  congresses 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  country, 
and  you  are  adding  to  it  if  you  adopt 
this. 

DEL.  FACKERT  (N.  J.)  :  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this.  It  would  make  it  too 
entirely  comfortable  for  the  delegates. 
And  if  we  collect  from  our  states  we 
shall  have  to  show  good  reasons  for  the 
collection.  There  are  some  states  now 
that  pay  the  expenses  of  the  delegates 
and  I  think  that  it  should  be  left  with 
the  .states.  It  gives  the  state  some  sort 
of  hold  on  the  delegates. 

DEL.  SCHNAIDT  (Ohio)  :  The  dele¬ 
gates  at  such  congresses  as  this  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  pile  expenses  on  the  rank 
and  file  and  it  is  so  at  labor  congresses. 
But  when  you  take  the  cash  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  then- they  are  not  ready  to 
do  it.  I  think  the  transportation  is  amply 
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sufficient  and  let  the  states  deal  with  the 
expenses  as  they  wish.  The  state  of  Ohio 
made  up  its  expenses  by  a  special  assess¬ 
ment,  or  out  of  the  party  treasury.  Two 
years  from  now,  when  the  state  of  Ohio 
will  have  twenty-one  delegates,  if  the 
state  cannot  afford  to  pay  my  expenses,  I 
will  pay  my  own.  Another  point ;  there 
are  a  number  of  men  who  are  already  in 


the  pay  of  the  party ;  and  under  this 
clause  they  could  collect  twice.  There  arc 
a  lot  here  that  would  be  entitled  to  double 
pay.  Let  us  stop  at  the  transportation ; 
some  of  us  are  ahead  even  at  that.  There 
are  men  here  who  have  their  transporta 
tion.  Let  the  transportation  remain  and 
let  the  states  attend  to  the  expenses. 

Adjourned  unil  2  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Chairman  Goebel  called  the  Congress  to 
order  at  2  o’clock  P.  M. 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.)  :  To  test  the 
feeling  of  the  delegates  and  to  see  if  they 
want  to  hold  a  night  session,  I  move 
you  that  we  hold  a  meeting  to-night,  be¬ 
ginning  at  eight  o’clock.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  WORK  (la.)  :  I  move  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  that  we  hire  this  hall  for  to-mor¬ 
row.  (Seconded.) 

The  motion  of  Delegate  Work  was 
carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  No  night  session 
to-night,  and  a  session  to-morrow ;  that  is 
what  it  means. 

REPORT  ON  CONSTITUTION. 

Consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Constitution  was  resumed. 

DEL.  STREBEL:  I  move  the  previous 
question  upon  the  article  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  We  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  vote.  The  question  will  be 
divided  in  voting.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  make  the  closing  remarks, 
and  then  we  will  proceed  to  the  vote. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  The  question,  as  I 
understand  it,  on  the  first  _  paragraph,  or 
the  question  as  divided,  is  whether  or 
not  the  party  is  to  pay  the  $3  a  day.  That 
is  the  question,  I  believe,  is  it  not? 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  What  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  is  the  entire  section  as  it 
stands,  but  we  are  going  to  vote  first  on 
the  $3  a  day  proposition,  and  then  upon 
the  assessment  or  voluntary  proposition. 

DEL.  GAYLORD  :  That  is  the  question 
as  divided? 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Yes. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  That  is  the  way  it 
will  be.  Now,  I  want  to  suggest  that 
there  is  one  thing  perhaps  that  you  will 
permit  the  committee  to  make  clear,  only 
for  the  sake  of  clearness ;  I  do  not  want 
any  debate  at  all.  There  would  be  some 
lack  of  clearness,  and  so  it  should  be 
determined  first  whether  or  not  the  $3 
per  day  shall  be  for  the  time  during 


which  the  delegates  are  going  and  coming, 
or  whether  it  should  be  simply  for  the 
time  during  which  a  convention  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  would 
suggest  that  we  do  not  go  too  far  if  wc 
insert  “$3  per  day  during  the  sessions  of 
the  convention.”  Is  there  any  objection? 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  On  the  part  of  the 
committee  I  object  to  that. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  Very  well. 

After  considerable  more  discussion  and 
an  appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  by 
Del.  Bell  (Tex.),  the  Chair  being  sus¬ 
tained,  a  vote  was  taken  and  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  Section  6,  of  Article  X,  by 
a  vote  of  23  in  favor  and  29  against. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  A  point  of  informa¬ 
tion.  I  understand  we  have  just  now  de¬ 
feated  the  last  section,  and  there  is  now 
left  the  original  section? 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  The  original  section 
stands. 

The  next  section  of  the  report,  being 
new  Section  8  of  Article  X,  was  read,  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  8.  All  national  platforms,  amend¬ 
ments  of  platforms,  and  resolutions, 
adopted  by  any  National  Convention  or 
Congress,  shall  be  submitted  seriatim  to 
a  referendum  vote  of  the  membership, 
One-fourth  of  the  regularly  elected  dele¬ 
gates  to  have  alternative  paragraphs  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  same  time,  such  alternative 
paragraphs  signed  by  one-fourth  of  such 
delegates  shall  be  filed  with  the  National  , 
Secretary  not  later  than  one  day  after  the  | 
adjournment  of  the  convention.” 

DEL.  MERRICK:  A  point  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Does  that  affect  the  amending  of 
the  constitution? 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  Not  adversely  under 
present  conditions,  excepting  it  makes  it 
possible  for  one-fourth  of  the  regularly  | 
elected  delegates  to  any  convention  or 
congress,  by  filing  with  thfe  secretary  at 
the  national  office  a  proposition,  to  have  f 
it  submitted  with  the  balance.  It  is  a  t 
movement  in  the  direction  of  democracy.  1 

DEL.  THOMPSON  (Wis.)  :  It  seenm  I 
to  me  that  it  would  be  very  good  practice  1 
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to  submit  all  alternative  propositions  for 
referendum  so  as  to  give  the  form  as  it 
stands  originally  and  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  that  ought  always  to  go 
with  the  referendum  so  that  they  will 
have  both  before  them,  and  I  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  this  proposition  making  it 
necessary  for  one-fourth  of  the  delegates 
to  ask  that  they  go  out,  but  I  would 
make  a  constitutional  provision  that  it 
always  go  that  way.  I  move  to  strike  out 
that  proposition  and  change  it  so  that 
when  platforms  or  constitutions  are  sub¬ 
mitted,  that  both  forms  shall  be  submitted 
together  seriatim. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  Do  you  mean  mo¬ 
tions  proposed  from  the  floor  and  every¬ 
thing  else? 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  Yes. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  Those  adopted  and 
those  not? 

DEL.  THOMPSON :  No,  those  that  are 
agreed  upon  in  the  convention  are  sent 
out. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  be¬ 
fore  the  house  is  to  adopt  the  article  as 
read.  Do  I  understand  that  Comrade 
Thompson  amends? 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  Yes,  I  want  to 
amend  it.  (Amendment  seconded.) 

DEL.  BERGER :  There  is  only  one 
difficulty  about  that  thing.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  motion,  an  amendment,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  and  then 
a  substitute  to  the  amendment  and  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  whole.  Now,  we  would 
have  to  submit  all  three,  four  or  five 
propositions  in  order  to  be  fair,  and  this 
would  make  it  so  much  harder  for  the 
membership  to  decide  among  four  or  five 
different  theories  put  before  them,  and 
it  is  harder  for  them  to  vote  intelligently. 
The  referendum  is  a  comparatively  new 
thing  in  this  country,  and  if  you  knew 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  Socialist  Party 
to  legislate  with  the  referendum  you 
would  not  make  it  any  harder  than  you 
have  it.  Make  it  as  easy  as  possible. 
When  we  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  in  Wisconsin,  and  as  far  as 
I  know  in  other  states,  we  submit  the 
original  amendment,  and  then  right  next 
to  it  the  proposed  change.  That  would 
be  satisfactory,  but  do  not  submit  any 
more  propositions  or  amendments,  which 
would  make  it  so  much  harder  and  mix 
them  up. 

DEL.  KILLINGBECK:  I  move  the 
adoption  of  that  paragraph. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  have  a  mo¬ 
tion.  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  para¬ 
graph  as  read,  and  Comrade  Thompson 


moves  to  amend.  He  is  now  writing  it 
out  and  putting  it  in  words. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  want  to  understand 
Comrade  Berger.  A  great  many  times, 
those  who  have  submitted  an  alternative 
motion  or  have  submitted  a  substitute, 
before  the  thing  finally  comes  to  a  vote 
have  withdrawn  it  or  changed  their 
minds,  and  it  is  simply  foolish  to  burden 
the  membership  with  all  these  matters. 
We  have  already  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
voking  a  vote  of  the  entire  membership 
as  easily  almost  as  to  call  the  roll  of 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  floor,  and  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  not  to  make  it  as  easy 
to  call  for  a  vote  of  40,000  people  as  it  is 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  here.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  there  is  never  a 
motion  that  you  could  by  any  possibility 
submit  that  would  not  get  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  delegates  present.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  going  to  be  confusing. 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  A  point  of  in¬ 
formation.  If  you  will  let  the  Secretary 
read  the  amendment  as  I  dictated  it  to 
him  just  now,  it  will  clear  the  matter  up. 

The  Secretary  read :  “Thompson,  of 
Wisconsin,  moves  to  amend  Sec.  8  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  after  the 
word  ‘membership’  in  the  fifth  line,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  words  ‘one-fourth  of  the 
regularly  elected  delegates ;’  from  there 
to  the  conclusion  of  that  section  he  de¬ 
sires  to  have  stricken  out,  and  in  its  place 
to  substitute  the  following:  ‘All  recom¬ 
mendations  agreed  upon  by  the  Congress 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  referendum 
seriatim,  both  the  original  paragraphs  and 
the  alternative  paragraphs  thus  agreed 
upon  to  be  submitted  to  the  referendum.’  ” 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  A  point  of  informa¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  ask  Comrade  Barnes 
whether  it  is  the  practice,  in  sending  out 
national  referendums,  to  submit  the 
original  constitution  together  with  such 
new  paragraphs  as  are  proposed,  and 
where  in  the  convention  it  is  proposed  to 
adopt  other  paragraphs,  whether  all  of 
these  are  submitted  to  the  referendum  at 
the  same  time. 

SEC.  BARNES :  Following  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1908,  the  old  constitution  and 
the  amendments  affecting  the  same,  were 
printed  in  parallel  columns,  and  I  presume 
by  an  error  or  misunderstanding  the  Na¬ 
tional  Secretary  had  instructions  on  the 
ballot  that  they  could  vote  either  for  the 
old  provision  or  the  substitute  provision. 
That  was  changed,  so  that  they  could 
only  vote  on  the  substitute  provisions. 
Since  then  all  ballots  on  amendments  to 
the  constitution  haye  carried  the  old 
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section  and  the  proposed  amendment,  but 
they  only  vote  on  the  amendment. 

DEL.  SCHNAIDT  (Ohio):  If  we 
adopt  Comrade  Thompson’s  amendment 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  use  in  our 
voting  on  this  question,  because  we  are 
now  deciding  which  will  be  the  matters 
for  the  party  membership  to  vote  on. 
If  we  adopt  his  amendment,  then  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  before  these  various 
committees  should  be  inserted  in  the 
referendum,  and  there  is  no  use  in  holding 
a  convention. 

DEL.  THOMPSON :  It  means  only 
what  is  finally  decided. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  That  is  not  what 
you  say. 

DEL.  SCHNAIDT :  That  is  exactly 
what  we  want  to  do,  what  we  are  finally 
deciding  on,  but  with  this  amendment 
everything  would  go  to  the  referendum. 
I  am  in  favor  of  wiping  that  whole  section 
out  and  simply  vote  that  the  congress  is 
to  decide  which  article  is  and  which  is 
not  to  be  brought  before  the  referendum 
of  the  party.  That  is  what  we  are  sent 
here  for,  and  if  we  do  not  do  that,  we 
don’t  need  to  hold  any  convention,  and 
everybody  can  submit  their  .articles  for 
consideration  to  the  various  committees 
and  they  will  go  in  the  referendum  and 
we  will  vote  on  them,  and  we  will  have 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  different  prop¬ 
ositions.  Now,  we  are  here  to  decide 
what  shall  go  before  the  party,  and  that 
only,  and  I  think  this  section  is  super¬ 
fluous. 

DEL.  KILLINGBECK:  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  a  word  to  say  in 
closing.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  clear, 
from  what  has  been  said.  Comrade 
Thompson  wishes  to  have  all  matters 
that  are  finally  decided  upon  submitted  in 
referendum  form. 

DEL.  BERGER:  He  did  not  say  that. 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  That  is  what  I 
say. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  That  is  the  present 
practice,  according  to  Secretary  Barnes’ 
report.  What  we  wish  is  something  more 
than  that.  What  we  wish  is  to  say  that  if 
there  are  one-fourth  of  the  delegates 
who  are  sufficiently  in  earnest  about  a 
matter  and  believe  that  the  congress  is 
wrong  and  that  the  matter  should  go  to 
a  referendum,  they  have  the  right  to  have 
that  submitted  to  referendum,  whether  it 
has  come  before  the  convention  or  not, 
but  you  must  file  it  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  adjournment  of  the  con¬ 
gress.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it 


might  be  a  good  thing,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  vast  improvement  upon  the  Thompson 
proposition,  inasmuch  as  all  that  he  pro¬ 
poses  is  to  crystallize  in  formal  action 
what  is  already  the  practice. 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  If  you  leave  it  so 
as  to  put  everything  in,  I  will  agree  to 
that. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  It  is  not  necessary. 
That  is  the  practice  now  in  submitting 
the  constitution,  anyhow. 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the 
Article  as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  next  section  of  the  report  was  read, 
amending  Section  1  of  Article  XI  by 
substituting  the  word  “forty”  for  “twenty” 
in  line  seven,  and  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  of  the  section :  “Provided,  the 
necessary  number  of  seconds  shall  have 
been  received  within  60  days  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Bulletin.  The  vote  on  such 
referendum  shall  close  fifty  days  from 
date  of  submission  thereof,”  so  as  to 
make  the  section  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  1.  Motions  to  amend  any  part  of 
this  constitution,  as  well  as  any  other 
motions  or  resolutions  to  be  voted  upon 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  party, 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  National  Secre¬ 
tory  to  a  referendum  of  the  party  mem¬ 
bership,  upon  the  request  of  forty  local 
organizations,  in  five  or  more  states  or 
territories,  or  any  smaller  number  of  local 
organizations  in  three  states  having  two 
thousand  members  in  the  aggregate;  pro¬ 
vided,  the  necessary  number  of  seconds 
shall  have  been  received  within  sixty  days 
of  publication  in  the  Bulletin.  The  vote 
on  such  referendum  shall  close  fifty  days 
from  date  of  submission  thereof.” 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt 
the  section  as  amended. 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.)  :  I  move  to  amend 
so  that  the  section  shall  read :  “Motions 
to  amend  any  part  of  this  constitution,  as 
well  as  any  other  motions  or  resolutions 
to  be  voted  upon  by  the  entire  membership 
of  the  party,  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
National  Secretary  to  a  referendum  of  the 
party  membership  upon  the  request  of 
locals  representing  at  least  five  per  cent 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  party  on 
the  basis  of  dues  paid  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  vote  on  every  such  referendum 
shall  close  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  its 
submission.” 

The  amendment  was  seconded. 

DEL.  LEE:  This  involves  two  differ¬ 
ences  from  the  committee’s  report.  We 
are,  I  believe,  pretty  generally  agreed— 
and  when  I  say  we,  I  do  not  only  mean 
the  delegates  here,  but  I  believe  that  it 
can  be  truly  said  of  the  party  member¬ 
ship  generally ;  that  we  are  pretty  generally 
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agreed  that  the  provision  for  referendums 
has  been  ridiculously  lax,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  party  member¬ 
ship  and  the  number  of  locals  have  in¬ 
creased  vastly  from  year  to  year.  It  was 
very  low  when  we  put  it  out  two  years 
ago.  There  has  been  a  very  great  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  in  two  years.  There 
will  probably  be  a  still  greater  increase 
within  the  next  two  years. 

With  the  present  rapidly  growing  con¬ 
dition  of  the  party  and  with  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  coming  on  within  two 
years  from  now,  we  may  expect  a  very 
greatly  increased  membership.  Now,  the 
committee  proposes  merely  to  double  the 
number  of  locals  required  to  initiate  a 
referendum,  making  it  forty  instead  of 
twenty.  We  have  3,200  locals  at  the 
present  time,  when  we  propose  to  allow 
forty  to  initiate  a  referendum.  These 
3,200  locals,  in  all  probability,  not  in  two 
years,  but  in  one  year,  will  have  grown  to 
at  least  4,000.  The  provision  which  I 
move  will  considerably  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  locals  that  would  probably  be  re¬ 
quired,  unless,  indeed,  most  of  those  locals 
were  decidedly  large  ones.  It  puts  the 
thing,  I  believe,  upon  a  much  fairer  basis. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  liberal  provision  when 
it  provides  that  five  per  cent  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  based  on  the  average  during  the 
preceding  year,  may  initiate  a  referendum, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
discriminate  as  to  whether  this  number 
comes  from  within  one  or  two  or  three 
states  or  more.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
five  per  cent  provision,  which  is  one  that 
will  regulate  the  number  of  persons  de¬ 
manding  it  automatically  along  with  the 
growth  of  the  party,  is  a  very  simple 
proposition,  and  is  by  no  means  putting 
the  limit  too  high.  Personally  I  think  it 
is  too  low,  but  it  is  by  no  means  putting 
it  too  high;  while  the  present  provision, 
even  with  the  different  amendments,  I 
believe,  leaves  it  in  such  a  position  that 
the  party  can  be  tied  up  with  referendum 
which  can  be  acted  on  by  but  a  small  part 
of  the  party  membership,  and  which  may 
be  carried,  as  some  of  them  have  been 
carried,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  party 
membership,  and  then  reversed  within  a 
few  months.  I  therefore  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

DEL.  KENNEDY  (Pa.)  :  Two  locals 
in  Pennsylvania  can  initiate  a  referendum, 
under  the  amendment,  if  that  is  incorpo¬ 
rated. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  As  I  understand,  it 
will  read  that  referendums  shall  be  on 
the  request  of  forty  locals  located  in  five 
or  more  states  or  territories,  or  any 


smaller  number  of  locals  in  three  states 
embracing  at  least  five  per  cent  of  the 
members. 

DEL.  LEE :  It  would  be  by  locals 
representing  five  per  cent  of  the  member¬ 
ship  and  located  in  at  least  three  states. 
That  is  what  I  mean. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  That  is  what  I  meant 
to  say. 

DEL.  LEE:  The  sense  is  perhaps  the 
same. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  Then  you  would  cross 
out  “or  a  smaller  number  of  locals  in  three 
states?” 

DEL.  LEE:  Yes. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  Then  the  amendment 
would  read :  “At  the  request  of  organiza¬ 
tions  in  five  or  more  states  or  territories 
embracing  five  per  cent  of  the  member¬ 
ship  ?”  Then  you  would  have  nothing 
to  do  except  to  get  that  number. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  Secretary  will 
read  the  substitute  as  proposed  by  Com¬ 
rade  Lee,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

THE  SECRETARY :  There  have  been 
so  many  suggestions  made  as  to  how  this 
should  be  amended  that  I  am  not  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  this  is  correct,  but  I 
believe  it  is :  Comrade  Lee  moves  to 
amend  Article  II,  Section  1,  to  read  as 
follows:  “Motions  to  amend  any  part  of 
this  constitution,  as  well  as  any  other 
motions  or  resolutions  to  be  voted  upon 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  party, 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  National 
Secretary  to  a  referendum  of  the  party 
membership  upon  the  request  of  locals 
representing  at  least  five  per  cent  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  party  and 
located  in  at  least  five  states,  on  the  basis 
of  dues  paid  in  the  preceding  year.” 

DEL.  LEE:  May  I  say  that  I  did  not 
intend  in  my  motion  to  leave  out  that 
provision  of  the  committee  report,  that 
the  necessary  number  of  seconds  shall 
have  been  received  within  sixty  days  from 
the  publication  of  the  motion?  That  was 
my  error.  Otherwise  that  is  perfectly 
correct. 

The  Secretary  read  the  remainder  of 
Delegate  Lee’s  amendment,  as  follows : 
“The  vote  on  every  such  referendum  shall 
close  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  its  sub¬ 
mission.” 

DEL.  BERGER :  As  I  understand  the 
referendum,  and  as  it  is  understood  where 
it  has  been  used,  it  is  an  appeal  to  the 
membership  without  any  regard  to  locals 
or  branches.  That  is  how  I  understood  it. 

I  remember  that  five  years  ago  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  voted  on  a  referendum 
put  out  on  the  motion  of  a  little  branch 
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in  Crestline,  Ohio,  which,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  National  Secretary  at  that 
time,  had  the  privilege  of  getting  enough 
seconds,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
good  sense  of  the  membership  at  large, 
the  referendum  would  have  carried.  I 
think  we  ought  to  block  things  of  that 
kind,  and  I  believe  the  referendum  ought 
to  be  based  upon  the  individual  member¬ 
ship  and  not  on  the  locals.  As  it  is  now, 
a  little  local  of  five  members  counts  for 
as  much  as  Local  Chicago  or  Local  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  or  Milwaukee. 
Now,  that  is  ridiculously  unjust.  The 
entire  membership  ought  to  be  the  basis. 
Furthermore,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that 
the  members  asking  for  the  referendum 
are  members  in  good  standing.  We  ought 
to  demand  that  everybody  signing  the 
demand  for  a  referendum  for  a  city  or 
state  should  be  in  good  standing,  to  be 
attested  by  the  local  secretary.  In  other 
words,  if  twenty  members  of  Local  Chi¬ 
cago  sign  something,  then  their  respective 
secretaries  ought  to  attest  that  these 
twenty  or  fifty  or  one  hundred  members, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  in  good  standing. 
We  ought  to  make  this  a  fundamental 
rule.  As  for  the  rest,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  adopt  it,  except  the  substitute 
of  Comrade  Lee. 

Delegate  Killingbeck  (N.  J.)  was  called 
to  the  chair. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  If  I  were  asked  as  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  work  of  this 
congress  that  I  am  more  interested  in 
than  anything  else,  it  would  be  this  matter 
that  you  have  before  you  now.  It  is  all 
right  to  talk  about  being  flooded  with 
referendums.  Now  let  us  sit  down  quietly 
for  a  moment  and  figure  just  how  great 
has  been  the  abuse  that  we  hear  so  much 
about.  I  want  to  say  this :  we  hear  lots 
of  talk  about  intellectuals  and  of  the 
proletariat.  We  hear  lots  of  talk  about 
controlling  things,  running  things.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  not  seen  it. 
They  talk  about  mistakes.  I  am  willing 
to  take  every  one  of  the  referendums  of 
this  party,  and  after  all,  if  you  will,  take 
the  referendums  that  we  have  had,  the 
worst  of  them,  they  have  not  proved  such 
great  mistakes.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  one  stand  on  this  floor  and  tell  me 
one  mistake — even  though  the  mistake 
was  made  temporarily — I  would  like  to 
have  you  tell  me  of  one  mistake  that 
stood  on  the  constitution  books  of  this 
party  for  six  months  or  a  year.  After 
they  made  a  mistake  they  were  very  quick 
to  find  the  mistake,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  had  all  the  advantage  of  having  the 
power  in  their  hands.  Now,  the  only 


reason  we  have  had  any  trouble  from  the 
referendum  has  been  because  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  limit  upon  the  time 
during  which  seconds  might  be  made  to  a 
proposed  referendum.  One  referendum 
that  I  have  in  mind  was  left  open  for 
over  eight  months.  We  have  had  one 
other.  By  the  time  the  eight  months  had 
gone  by  twenty  seconds  had  been  received 
for  that  referendum.  If  that  referendum, 
when  it  went  out,  had  stated  as  it  does  in 
the  amendment  proposed  by  your  com¬ 
mittee,  it  would  have  stated  that  the 
necessary  seconds  would  be  required  with¬ 
in  sixty  days,  and  it  would  never  have 
got  to  the  membership  at  all.  What  is  it 
that  is  proposed?  Two  thousand  mem¬ 
bers.  Now,  five  per  cent  of  40,000  means 
that  2,000  members  shall  be  required  be¬ 
fore  we  shall  have  a  referendum.  The 
membership  has  not  doubled,  but  we  have 
doubled  the  number  of  seconds  required, 
and  they  are  required  to  have  them  with¬ 
in  sixty  days.  Under  the  old  way,  how 
many  referendums  did  you  have?  Plow 
many  referendums  have  we  had  during 
the  past  year?  Take  the  referendum  on 
the  election  of  officers  and  national  com¬ 
mitteemen,  and  I  really  think  that  if  the 
referendum  served  no  other  useful 
purpose,  if  it  had  no  additional  reason,  it 
was  justified  in  that  case.  I  claim  that 
what  we  have  proposed  to-day  is  no  more 
than  to  make  the  matter  more  definite. 
I  claim  that  every  time  we  send  out  a 
referendum  upon  the  party  officers  or 
upon  any  provision  of  the  constitution, 
to  that  extent  we  are  educating  the  rank 
and  file.  Let  us  take  the  position  made 
by  your  committee.  It  has  doubled  the 
number  of  seconds  required,  making  it 
forty  instead  of  twenty,  keeping  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  party  in  the  hands  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  and  yet  avoiding  unnecessary 
referendums. 

Del  Goebel  resumed  the  chair. 

DEL.  COLLINS  (Colo.):  I  do  not 
want  to  see  anything  done  that  will  make 
it  harder  for  the  membership  to  get  a 
referendum  if  they  want  it.  I  want  to 
see  this  movement  stay  in  the  hands  of 
the  rank  and  file.  I  would  rather  see 
party  conventions  wiped  out.  I  would 
rather  never  have  another  one,  than  to 
see  the  referendum  curtailed  in  the  least. 
Will  this  amendment  make  it  harder  to 
deal  with,  harder  for  the  little  back 
country  local  to  get  a  referendum  of  the 
party  membership  than  it  will  under  the 
one  drawn  by  the  committee?  If  it  will, 
I  am  against  the  amendment.  I  am  for 
making  the  referendum  as  democratic  as 
posible. 
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DEL.  RINGLER  (Pa.)  :  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  delegates  to  the  fact 
that  the  word  “Local”  represents  different 
ideas  in  different  portions  of  the  country. 
Local  Pittsburg  consists  of  800  members, 
while  a  local  in  the  back  districts  may 
consist  of  five  members.  The  way  this  is 
worded  to-day  200  persons  might  call  a 
referendum  of  the  party  membership,  be¬ 
cause  these  200  members  might  compose 
forty  locals  of  five  members  apiece.  I 
think  the  plan  last  suggested  would  be 
better,  because  it  gives  a  more  definite 
basis  for  basing  the  referendum  upon.  I 
also  favor  the  idea  that  persons  applying 
for  a  referendum  should  be  certified  to 
as  being  in  good  standing.  As  a  state 
secretary,  I  know  something  about  this. 
I  am  much  interested  in  haviing  some¬ 
thing  at  least  scientific  or  logical  or 
democratic. 

DEL.  BELL  (Tex.)  :  There  is  only  one 
question  that  I  care  to  discuss.  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  requiring  certificates 
by  the  secretaries  that  the  persons  apply¬ 
ing  for  the  referendum  are  in  good  stand¬ 
ing.  That  is  all  well  and  good.  But  don’t 
be  too  hasty  about  placing  a  limited  time, 
and  don’t  give  us  sixty  days ;  give  us  not 
less  than  ninety  days.  That  might  seem 
a  long  time  to  you,  but  I  know  it  is  not  a 
long  time  to  the  people  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  There  are  many  reasons  that  I 
could  give  you  why  we  ought  to  make  it 
not  less  than  ninety  days.  If  you  can’t 
do  it  in  the  ninety  days,  all  right;  but 
don’t  make  it  sixty  days. 

DEL.  M’LEVY  (Conn.)  :  I  am  in  favor 
of  Lee’s  amendment,  making  it  five  per 
cent  of  the  membership  of  the  state  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  basis  of  the  locals.  But 
1 1 believe  with  the  comrade  who  just  said 
that  we  should  not  place  a  short  time 
limit  on  it.  The  time  required  for  the 
seconds  should  be  long,  for  this  reason : 
After  it  is  started  it  is  a  month  before  it 
appears  in  the  party  bulletin,  and  then, 
before  the  members  that  are  going  to  sign 
this  petition  know  what  they  are  signing, 
they  have  got  to  discuss  it  in  their  locals, 
and  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed 
for  the  discussion  of  any  proposed 
referendum  that  comes  up.  For  that 
reason  I  believe  we  should  make  it  ninety 
days  instead  of  sixty. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  It  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  at  any  time  within  ninety  days  to 
start  a  referendum  on  some  question  with¬ 
in  the  party  organization,  if  you  go  after 
it.  That  is  not  what  you  want.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  liberty  to  make  changes  that 
are  necessary  between  conventions  and 
congresses.  We  are  not  choking  them 


off.  We  have  added  additional  leeway 
in  the  presentation  of  matters  that  come 
before  the  congress  or  do  not  come  be¬ 
fore  the  congress  at  the  time  the  con¬ 
gress  or  convention  meets.  Sixty  days  is, 
time  enough,  if  there  is  anything  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  life  of  the  party  and  for  the 
activity  of  the  party.  Don’t  open  the 
door  too  wide.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  resentment  among  the  party  mem¬ 
bership  at  playing  with  the  referendum 
in  these  last  two  years.  There  has,  and 
you  know  it.  We  have  tried  to  overcome 
that.  Forty  locals  is  enough;  if  you  make 
that  simply  five  per  cent  of  the  vote  of 
the  state  it  won’t  be  very  hard  to  get 
them  through. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the 
adoption  of  the  substitute  and  it  was  car¬ 
ried. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  Section  2  because  of  the 
amendment  of  Section  1,  and  since  in  the 
substitute  there  has  been  included,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  which  was  proposed 
by  the  committee  in  the  amendment  to 
Section  1,  I  think  it  will  be  all  right  to 
strike  out  Section  2  as  it  stands.  The 
committee  so  recommends. 

DEL.  LEE:  I  so  move. 

The  motion  to  strike  out  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  Section  10  of 
Article  XII :  It  is  proposed  simply  to  strike 
out  the  words :  “Who  shall  be  selected  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  section  in  which 
the  state  is  located.”  This  is  the  story: 
When  states  are  declared  unorganized  or 
are  otherwise  unorganized,  the  Executive 
Committee  may  appoint  secretaries  to 
reside  there  and  their  salaries  may  be 
paid.  This,  as  it  at  present  stands,  says 
that  they  shall  be  selected,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  section  where  they  are 
to  do  their  work.  If  it  is  in  California, 
select  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
section  where  they  are  to  do  their  work. 
It  is  simply  confusing,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  will  select  the  men  anyhow. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  concurred  in  and  the  words  stricken 
out. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  Article  XIII  stands 
as  it  is.  Article  XIV,  Section  1 :  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  the  section  as  it  stands 
in  the  present  constitution  and  substitute 
therefor  the  following: 

“Sec.  1.  Delegates  to  the  International 
Socialist  Congress  shall  be  elected  by 
referendum  in  the  year  in  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  held.  The  call  for  nominations 
shall  be  made  on  the  1st  day  of  January. 
The  election  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  election  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  There  shall  be  one  delegate  for 
every  5,000  members,  ascertained  by 
computing  the  average  membership  for 
#the  preceding  year.  The  next  highest  in 
the  election  shall  be  the  alternates.  The 
expense  of  the  delegates,  and  a  per  diem 
equal  to  the  per  diem  fixed  for  national 
organizers  and  lecturers,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  national  treasury.” 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  section  as  reported  for  the 
section  as  it  now  stands. 

DEL.  MERRICK  (Pa.)  :  I  would  like 
to  ask  for  a  little  more  explanation.  The 
last  sentence  says  that  the  expense  of  the 
delegates,  and  a  per  diem  equal  to  the 
per  diem  fixed  for  national  organizers 
and  lecturers,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury.  Now  long  a  time  does 
this  usually  cover? 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  Delegates  Simons  or 
Delegate  Berger  can  answer  that  question. 

DEL.  BERGER:  There  is  an  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  held,  as  a  rule,  every 
three  years ;  every  four,  but  as  a  rule 
every  three. 

DEL.  MERRICK:  I  want  to  get  at 
about  what  the  total  expense  would  be  on 
that. 

DEL.  BERGER :  The  cost  of  the  entire 
trip  depends  usually  on  the  boat  you  take. 
You  can  take  a  ten-day  boat  or  you  can 
take  an  eight-day  boat,  and  some  steamers 
take  a  little  longer.  The  first-rate  boats 
are  more  expensive,  but  what  you  save 
one  way  you  have  to  pay  out  another. 
You  can  make  the  trip  in  about  four 
weeks  nicely. 

DEL.  MERRICK:  I  move  to  amend 
so  that  the  last  sentence  shall  read :  “The 
expense  of  delegates  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  national  treasury.”  (Seconded.) 

The  amendment  was  put  to  a  vote  and 
was  lost. 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  I  move  to  adopt  the 
original  recommendation.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  LEE :  The  word  “expense”  is  an 
ambiguous  word.  Now,  I  take  it  that  the 
committee  meant  to  pay  transportation 
and  three  dollars  a  day.  Did  they  mean 
transportation  and  living  expenses  and 
three  dollars  a  day  ?  I  would  like  to 
know  about  that. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  That  is  what  I  want 
a  ruling  on.  That  is  the  reason  I, 
seconded  the  motion,  because  as  it  stands 
there,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  inter¬ 
national  delegates,  in  addition  to  their 
transportation  and  hotel,  the  three  dollars 
a  day. 

DEL.  LEE:  If  it  is  in  order  I  would 


move  to  amend  or  substitute  the  word* 
“Cost  of  transportation”  for  the  word 
“Expense.”  Will  the  committee  accept 
that? 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  The  committee  did 
not  so  understand  it  and  did  not  so  in¬ 
tend.  It  was  definitely  threshed  out  in  the 
committee  to  this  effect:  that  we  have 
understood  that  Comrade  Hillquit  could 
go  and  some  one  else  could  go  because 
they  could  afford  to  spend  the  time. 
There  are  others  whom  we  would  like  to 
have  go  who  are  working  men,  and  we 
think  they  ought  to  have  enough  to  sup 
port  the  babies,  as  some  one  has  said,  and 
the  railroad  fare  and  the  hotel  bill.  1 1 
there  is  anything  else  involved  in  neces 
sary  expense,  well,  that  must  go  too.  If 
you  have  got  to  pay  other  things,  they 
should  be  covered.  That  is  why  I  asked 
Berger  and  Simons  to  explain. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  There  is  one  expense 
in  traveling  in  Europe  which  it  is  well  to 
remember — the  tip.  You  cannot  get  around 
without  it.  I  tried  it  once  on  the  boa! 
and  I  will  never  do  it  again.  That  is  the 
difficulty  in  making  this  somethinn 
definite,  transportation  expense  and  three 
dollars  a  day,  or  transportation,  .  hotel 
and  three  dollars  a  day.  If  is  is  going  In 
cover  no  more  than  transportation,  don1! 
put  “Expense”  in.  I  think  my  expenses 
were  $250.00  for  six  weeks. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  Did  that  include  the 
tips? 

DEL.  SIMONS:  It  included  tips  and 
everything. 

DEL.  AMERINGER  (Okla.)  :  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  Socialist  Party 
is  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ducing  wages?  There  is  not  a  labor  union 
in  the  United  States  that  exploits  its 
employes  so  bitterly  as  the  Socialist  Party, 

I  have  heard  of  the  Brewery  Workers' 
Union,  big-footed  Dutchmen,  who  make 
their  living  by  hard  work,  and  they  paid 
their  organizers  three  dollars  a  day.  and 
five  dollars  for  expenses.  Shall  a  national 
party  of  the  United  States  be  so  measly 
as  to  demand  that  their  international 
representatives  stop  in  a  shabby  Gasthousfl 
over  in  Europe?  No;  let  us  be  a  little  hi! 
businesslike.  Is  the  Socialist  Party  of 
this  country  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to 
pay  its  representatives  to  an  international 
congress  $3  a  day,  when  others  pay  $S| 
and  expenses  and  all  transportation?  In 
so,  then  for  Heaven’s  sake  let  us  go  out 
of  business. 

DEL.  MOORE  (Pa.)  :  I  come  from  ftj 
district  where  we  are  endeavoring  and 
succeeding  in  getting  working  men  into 
the  party.  The  average  wages  there  ill 
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that  textile  district  do  not  amount  to  $9 
a  week,  and  I  want  to  call  your  atention 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  are 
having  such  poor  success  in  getting  them 
in  is,  that  we  have  been  accused  of  being 

am0tc0^T^ra^ters‘  have  some  of  our 

old  S.  L.^  P.  men  who  come  along  and 
point  out,  what  high  salaries  are  being 
paid  by  this  middle  class  Socialist  party.” 
Now,  if  these  men  and  women  that  I  am 
lalking  about  support  their  families  on 
$9  a  week,  and  if  I  understand  the  Social- 
lst  movement,  it  is  intended  mainly  for 
this  kind  of  people,  I  believe  that  our 
representatives  at  the  international  con¬ 
gress  can  very  well  afford  to  go  there  and 
have  their  expenses  paid.  I  am  one  of 
the  people  that  stood  by  the  cradle  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  before 
there  was  a  Brewery  Workers’  Union.  I 
have  seen  the  men  who  helped  to  build 
up  that  Brewery  Workers’  Union  to  the 
proud  position  it  occupies  now,  sent  to 
jail  in  the  city  of  Philadephia  for  dis¬ 
tributing  boycott  notices,  and  there  was 
not  enough  money  that  could  be  raised 
hy  the  Brewery  Workers  who  were  or¬ 
ganized,  to  secure  counsel  for  them 
These  men  went  to  jail,  and  when  they 
came  out  of  jail  they  were  blacklisted. 

I  hese  are  the  men  who  built  up  that 
brewery  Workers’.  Union,  and  if  this  or¬ 
ganization  of  ours  is  to  capture  the  powers 
|  of  government,  and  succeed  in  emanci¬ 
pating  labor,  it  is  not  going  to  be  done  by 
sending  people  on  international  tours  and 
I  giving  them  a  chance  to  pose  as  middle 
I  class  people  able  to  pay  tips.  I  am  making 
I  1,0  reflections  now  on  Comrade  Simons. 

I  lie  says  it  is  absolutely  necessary  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  tips  have  got  to  be 
paid.  Let  us  pay  them  when  we  send 
them  over  there,  but  do  not  let  us  lose 
I  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  members 

I  ^lr  • on^  a  week,  who  cannot 
A  'lord  it.  Let  us  pay  necessary  ex¬ 
penses,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  making 
!  an  inducement  for  people  to  rob  the 
I  Socialist  Party. 

DEL.  BRANSTETTER  (Okla.)  : 
When  we  elect  international  delegates  we 
nope  to  elect  men  who  are  capable  of 
•  (•presenting  the  party,  and  then  let  us 
pay  their  wages  and  not  forget  that  they 
have  wives  and  children  at  home.  When 
W(*  send  a  representative,  I  think  we 
I  d i ou Id  pay  his  expenses,  his  transporta- 
hon,  and  his  average  wages,  the  same  as 
•mr  organizers  have.  If  we  want  capable 
representatives  in  our  international  or¬ 
ganization,  then  we  must  figure  on  the 
wives  and  babies  those  men  have  who 
are  going  to  represent  us. 


DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.)  :  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  Comrade  Lee’s  motion  as  meaning 
to  pay  $3  a  day  and  pay  the  expense  only? 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  There  is  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  expense,  so  that  it  will  read, 
I  ransportation  of  delegates  and  per 
diem,”  etc.  F 

day?^  BELL:  That  includes  $3  a 

DEL  GAYLORD:  Whatever  the  per 
diem  of  national  organizers  may  be. 

.  BELL :  I  am  in  favor  of  that 

if  it  brings  that  out  clearly.  The  reason 
I  am  in  favor  of  it  is  this :  As  the  matter 
stands  at.  the  present  time,  four  weeks’ 
average  time  to  and  from  the  sessions  of 
the  congress  makes  it  so  that  the  work¬ 
ing  man  could  not  exist;. that  is  all  there 
is  to  that.  If  $3,  in  the  interpretation  of 
our  Pennsylvania  comrade,  means  graft¬ 
ers,  then  I  must  say  that  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  if  the  $9  a 
week,  which  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  is  the 
average  wage  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have 
got  to  go  and  bring  Pennsylvania  up.  We 
know  it  is  the  China  of  the  United  States 
on  wages.  In  order  to  give  a  working 
man  an  opportunity  of  contesting  as  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Congress 
some  provision  must  be  made  for  his 
family.  .  His  family  cannot  live  on  the 
generosity  of  the  community.  That  is  the 
mistake  that  I  think  our  congress  has 
made  on  other  things,  not  paying  the  ex¬ 
penses,  because  they  have  made  an  in¬ 
ducement  once  before  to  take  only  those 
who  can  afford  it,  and  depriving  the 
proletarian  from  representation  by  deny- 
rng  the  opportunity  of  an  existence  to 
his  loved  .ones  at  home,  needing  support 
when  he  is  away  at  a  congress  of  this 
kind. 

The  previous  question  was  then  ordered. 
DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.)  :  How  many 
delegates  would  we  be  entitled  to  on  our 
present  membership? 

A  DELEGATE :  Eight. 

DEL.  MORGAN :  Eight  delegates,  and 
pay  all  expenses,  including  tips  ?  I  would 
like  to  have  that  information  before  we 
vote. 

.DEL.  SIMONS:  The  expense  is  about 
$300  a  person. 

M0RGAN :  Didn’t  you  say  it  cost 
$250  for  the  expenses  outside  of  vessel 
money? 

DEL.  SIMONS:  No;  that  was  every¬ 
thing,  including  vessel  money. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  by  Delegate  Lee,  striking  out  “Ex¬ 
pense”  and  inserting  “Cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote 
of  26  in  favor  and  32  opposed. 
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On  motion,  the  committee’s  report  as 
read  was  adopted. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  There  is  a  misprint 
in  the  next  article.  The  mistake  is  in 
presenting  this  in  any  form  to  be  changed 
at  all.  It  should  stand,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee.  Article 
XV  should  stand  as  it  is.  There,  is  no 
question  on  that.  Article  XVI,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  change  by  striking  out  the  pro¬ 
vision  as  it  stands  and  substituting  that 
which  appears  in  the  right  hand  column : 

“Sec.  1.  This  constitution,  as  revised 
by  the  Congress,  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  being  approved  by  a  referendum  of 
the  party  membership.” 

The  "article  as  proposed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  adopted. 

The  next  article  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  numbered  in  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port  as  XVI,  was  read  as  follows : 

“ARTICLE  XVI 
“Woman’s  National  Committee. 

“Sec.  1.  At  the  beginning  of  each  odd 
numbered  year  a  Woman’s  National  Com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  members  shall  be  elected 
from  the  women  members  of  the  party  by 
referendum  vote  of  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  party,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  election  of  members  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner. 

“Sec.  2.  Such  committee  shall  have 
general  charge  of  propaganda  and  organ¬ 
ization  among  women.  All  plans  of  such 
committee,  concurred  in  by  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  shall  be  carried  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  office.” 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  the 
article 

DEL.  BLOOR  (Conn.)  :  It  has  just  been 
called  to  my  attention  that,  as  it  reads, 
the  present  committee  would  have  to  go 
out  of  office  before  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  report  to  this  congress  that  elected 
them,  so  I  would  like  to  see  some  change 
made  in  the  wording  of  that,  providing 
that  they  shall  report  to  the  next  national 
convention. 

DEL.  BRANSTETTER  (Okla.)  :  I  see 
what  the  comrade  is  speaking  of,  but  I 
think  we  would  accomplish  that  if  we 
proposed  to  let  the  committee  report  to 
the  membership.  For  two  years  we  have 
been  a  standing  committee.  Three  times 
I  have  appealed  to  the  National  Executive 
Committee  for  some  system  or  some 
amendment  to  the  constitution  which 
would  enable  the  membership  to  elect  our 
committee,  but  it  has  been  put  off,  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  to  report  to  this 
congress.  Now,  we  have  reported,  and 


the  congress  has  elected  a  new  committee 
to  investigate  and  report  on  this  matter 
again.  I  am  opposed  to  Comrade  Bloor’i 
amendment. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  Comrade 
Bloor  simply  misunderstands.  As  the 
Chair  will  rule,  it  will  be  that  the  Woman’ll 
Committee  elected  by  this  congress  will 
stand  as  the  Woman’s  Committee  of  the 
Socialist  Party  until  such  time  as  in  due 
order  an  odd  numbered  year  comes,  al 
which  time  a  new  Woman’s  Committee 
will  be  elected. 

The  article,  as  reported  by  the  coni 
mittee,  was  adopted. 

DEL  GAYLORD :  Before  we  go 
further,  let  me  return  for  a  moment  to 
Article  XV;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
editing.  The  secretary  calls  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  word  “Congress”  in 
omitted  there.  It  should  read :  “The  con 
stitution  may  be  amended  by  a  national 
convention,  national  congress,  or  by  u 
referendum,”  etc.  And  then :  “But  all 
amendments  made  by  a  national  con 
vention  or  congress,”  etc.  If  there  is  no 
objection  I  will  insert  “National  Con 
gress.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  There  is  no  oh 
jection.  It  will  be  so  ordered. 

DEL.  MAYNARD  (Colo.)  :  Before  wr 
proceed,  there  is  a  matter  in  regard  to 
the  election  of  the  Woman’s  Committed 
next  January.  Is  it  the  fact  that  thin 
committee  that  was  elected  here  yesterday 
has  to  be  re-elected  next  January? 

A  DELEGATE:  Yes,  or  another  onn 
elected. 

DEL.  MAYNARD:  I  wish  that  sonu» 
one  who  moved  that  would  move  to  rr 
consider,  as  I  find  I  was  ready  to  movr 
this  a  moment  ago,  but  I  thought  th« 
Woman’s  Committee  were  opposed  to  It, 
The  Woman’s  Committee,  or  most,  ol 
them,  are  very  anxious  to  be  retained 
until  they  have  had  a  chance  to  do  whftt 
they  can  before  they  go  out  of  office,  and 
I  would  be  glad  if  some  one  that  voted 
“Yes”  the  last  time  would  move  to  re* 
consider. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  Let  me  suggest,  ouf 
party  as  a  party  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
wiping  out  of  office  those  who  are  doiilfl 
good  work.  I  do  not  believe,  if  thong 
comrades  who  have  been  elected  to 
this  committee  go  forward  with  thclf 
work,  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  ilfc 
their  being  entrusted  with  the  work  fop 
the  full  term  following.  I  cannojd 
guarantee  anything,  but  our  membership! 
are  not  finicky  about  retaining  any  one  IfU 
office. 

The  next  article,  numbered  XVII  in  thd 
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Committee’s  report,  was  then  read,  as 
follows : 

“ARTICLE  XVII. 

“International  Secretaries. 

“Sec.  1.  Commencing  the  first  of 
January  in  years  in  which  an  Inter¬ 
national  Socialist  Congress  is  held,  the 
International  Secretaries  to  which  the 
party  may  be  entitled  shall  be  elected  by 
referendum  vote,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  members  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner.” 

On  motion  the  article  was  adopted. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  Article  XVIII 
brings  us  to  this  foreign-speaking  prop¬ 
osition.  A  few  words  of  introduction,  I 
think,  will  help  you  to  understand  the 
situation.  There  has  been  a  problem  in 
our  party  for  some  years.  This  is  a 
supplementary  report  that  we  wanted  to 
take  up  last  night.  A  few  words  of  in¬ 
troduction,  and  I  will  try  to  make  it  short. 
A  Lithuanian  comrade  came  to  us,  asking 
if  we  took  in  the  Lithuanian  comrades. 
He  told  us  that  they  had  2,500  members, 
that  they  are  Socialists,  that  many  of 
them,  when  they  come  to  this  country, 
are  Socialists,  that  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  English  language,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  difficult  to  co-operate  in  any  way 
with  the  other  people  who  are  Socialists 
in  this  country.  In  one  town  in  Illinois, 
being  the  great  majority  there,  a  mining 
town,  I  believe,  they  have  elected  their 
own  Mayor,  but  not  on  the  Socialist  ticket 
because  they  are  not  members  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  party.  There  is  a  Socialist  local 
there,  I  believe.  He  told  us  that  they 
cannot  co-operate,  though,  because  of  the 
barrier  of  language,  and  they  have  no 
means  of  getting  together  locally  or  other¬ 
wise.  They  are  paying  their  own  dues ; 
they  have  their  own  paper;  they  have  a 
national  organization ;  they  are  working 
and  carrying  a  card  and  they  wear  a 
button.  They  want  to  be  entitled  to  be 
known  as  members  of  the  Socialist  Party 
of  America.  They  want  to  co-operate 
with  us,  and  they  made  us  a  proposition. 


But,  as  we  talked  it  over  the  comrade 
himself  said,  I  can  see  from  your  point 
of  view  that  we  are  not  quite  ready  and 
you  are  not  quite  ready  yet,”  and  in  the 
most  beautiful  fashion  of  comradeship 
and  with  a  look  of  disappointment  on  his 
face  that  hurt  me,  he  withdrew  from  the 
fa^irence  in  the  sweetest  spirit  and  said, 
Well,  we  will  wait  and  work  a  little 
longer.”  You  have  known  that  there  are 
a  good  many  comrades  here  from  the 
foreign-speaking  organizations  sitting  as 
fraternal  delegates,  in  the  congress,  but 
not  of  it,  and  certainly  something  of  a 
disturbing  element,  because  they  felt  they 
did  not  have  the  recognition  they  were 
entitled  to,  and  we  felt  it,  but  we  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  They  sent  us  com¬ 
munications  stating  the  things  they 
asked,  and  they  came  in  with  a  propo¬ 
sition,  expecting  it  to  be  cut  in  two,  and 
we  could  not  consider  their  proposition, 
because,  under  the  present  constitution,  we 
could  not  even  meet  them  half  way. 
Nevertheless  we  felt  that  something  ought 
to  be  done,  and  we  began  thrashing  the 
thing  out  between  us  personally.  Yester¬ 
day  the  committee  got  together,  and  this 
is  the  result.  Here  are  foreign-speaking 
comrades  coming  to  us  from  other 
countries,  speaking  their  own  language. 
They  can  get  together  among  themselves, 
but  they  cannot  come  to  us  and  work,’ 
because  the  barrier  of  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  there.  The  Finns  are  un¬ 
usually  strong  in  their  own  country,  un¬ 
usually  well  trained,  unusually  capable  of 
organization,  and  they  have  solved  the 
problem  by  getting  together  in  regular 
fashion,  electing  and  paying  their  own 
translator,  who  simply  has  desk  room  in 
the  national  office.  The  Finns  have  5,000 
members  now  who  pay  their  national 
dues,  and  I  think,  we  remit  half  of  the 
dues  in  Wisconsin  to  them.  These  com¬ 
rades  have  been  asking  us  to  give  them 
half  of  the  national  dues  and  half  of  the 
state  and  local  dues.  We  said  we  could 
not  speak  for  the  state  and  local  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  we  began  to  work  it  out,  and  this 
is  our  proposition  : 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  XV. 

FOREIGN  SPEAKING  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Section  1.  National  organizations  working  in  languages  other  than  English 
shall  have  the  right  to  affiliate  with  the  Socialist  Party  as  herein  provided 
Sec.  2.  Such  organizations  shall  number  at  least  500  members  and  shall  ac 
cept  and  be  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  and  platform  of  the  Socialist  Party 
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Sec.  3.  Such  organizations  shall  pay  a  sum  of  five  cents  monthly  per  capita 
to  the  National  Office,  receiving  in  exchange  therefor  due  stamps  similar  to 
those  issued  to  English  speaking  organizations. 

Sec  4  Such  national  organizations  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  an  officer  to 
be  known  as  Translator-Secretary,  who  shall  be  conversant  with  their  own  and 
the  English  language,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  serve  in  the  National  Office 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  their  organization  and  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Socialist  Party.  The  wages  of  such  Translator-Secretary  shal 
not  be  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  per  week  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  National 
Office  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  exact  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party.  .  .  .  „  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  . 

Sec.  5.  Each  national  foreign  speaking  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  elect 
one  fraternal  delegate  to  national  conventions  or  congresses  of  the  Party,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  delegates  shall  have  a  voice  but  no  vote. 

Sec.  6.  Members  of  foreign  speaking  organizations  shall  have  no  voice  in 
national  referendums  or  in  the  election  of  national  officers  of  the  Socialist  Party 
except  when  they  vote  as  members  of  a  state  organization. 

Sec.  7.  All  political  action  by  such  organizations  shall  be  subject  to  the  su¬ 
pervision  and  approval  of  the  respective  state  organizations,  and  no  propaganda 
action  shall  be  taken  by  them  which  is  objectionable  to  the  respective  state 

organizations.  .  .  .  .  t1 

Sec.  8.  The  members  of  the  various  foreign  speaking  organizations  shall 
have  voice  and  vote  in  the  respective  local  and  state  organizations  only  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  mutually  fixed  by  them  and  by  the  state  organizations. 
RESOLUTION  ON  FOREIGN  SPEAKING  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Whereas,  The  foreign  speaking  organizations  are  under  the  burden  of  special 
expense  for  their  special  propaganda;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  foreign  speaking  population 
of  these  states  shall  become  an  integral  part  of  the  political  action  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  Party  of  America;  and, 

Whereas,  The  state  is  the  unit  of  political  action  in  the  United  States;  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  recommend  strongly  to  all  respective  state  or¬ 
ganizations  that  they  grant  charters  to  locals  and  branches  of  foreign  speaking 
organizations,  on  conditions  which  shall  return  to  the  latter  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
state  and  local  dues;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  foreign  speaking  comrades  are  reminded  that  the  Social¬ 
ist  Party  of  America  exists  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  political  weapon,  to 
the  working  class  of  America;  and  that  they  are  therefore  under  the  necesssity, 
as  Socialists,  of  joining  and  co-operating  with  their  state  and  local  organizations. 

Recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Committee  on  Constitution: 

W.  R.  Gaylord,  Chairman. 

Ella  Rekve  Bloor,  Secretary. 

James  De  Bell. 

W.  P.  Collins. 

J.  Stitt  Wilson. 

Geo.  H.  Goebel. 

Caroline  Lowe. 

S.  M.  Reynolds. 

John  M.  Work. 


DEL.  GAYLORD :  Section  A — I  might 
explain  in  regard  to  that  that  if  they  can¬ 
not  pay  the  salary  of  the  man  whom  they 
elect,  that  is  up  to  them ;  if  they  need  such 
a  man  and  the  national  office  can  afford 
to  pay  him,  perhaps  they  can  get  it.  That 
is  up  to  the  National  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Secretary  reads  Section  5. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  The  point  on  that 
is,  that  if  they  want  to  vote  they  will  go 


into  the  state  organization  as  our  Finnish 
comrades  have  done,  who  have  three  or 
four  delegates  on  this  floor. 

Secretary  reads  Section  6. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  That  explains  itself. 

The  secretary  than  read  the  remainder 
of  the  supplemental  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Constitution,  and  after  some 
explanation  by  Chairman  Gaylord,  it  was 
decided  to  consider  it  section  by  section. 
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DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.)  :  I  move  the 
adoption  of  Section  1. 

DEL.  WILLERT  (Ohio)  :  I  did  want 
to  move  tp  strike  out  the  entire  matter. 
If  we  adopt  Section  1,  it  applies  to  all 
the  other  sections.  I  am  one  of  those 
comrades  who  believe  in  getting  all  So¬ 
cialists,  no  matter  of  what  nationality, 
into  the  Socialist  Party  so  that  we  can  all 
act  together  instead  of  separately.  We 
have  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  two  Polish 
branches  which  are  affiliated  with  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  and  three  which  are  not. 
They  are  at  war  to-day.  I  believe  that 
the  foreign  speaking  comrades  should  be 
in  with  the  English  speaking  comrades, 
working  together  for  the  co-operative 
commonwealth.  I  believe  we  can  make 
more  progress  and  that  the  foreign 
speaking  comrades  can  make  more  prog¬ 
ress  if  they  are  in  our  organization  with 
the  American  comrades  than  they  can 
separately.  I  say  to  them:  “You  are  in 
America  now;  get  into  the  American 
movement.”  I  move  that  the  whole  matter 
relating  to  foreign-speaking  organizations 
be  not  concurred  in. 

DEL.  LAUKKI  (Minn.)  :  If  there  is 
trouble  among  the  foreign-speaking  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Cleveland,  it  is  because 
you  American  people  don’t  want  to  help 
us.  .  If.  you  get  the  foreign-speaking  or-, 
ganizations  in  touch  with  the  American 
organization,  you  will  save  the  fights  and 
the  trouble.  The  Finnish  comrades  had 
this  trouble  until  we  got  our  secretary- 
translator.  If  you  have  a  referendum 
now,  we  have  it  in  our  Finnish  locals  and 
discuss  it  and  debate  on  it  and  vote  on  it 
intelligently.  We  have  three  Finnish 
papers  and  each  and  every  subject  that  is 
up  for  the  referendum  is  printed  in  the 
papers  weeks  before  the  referendum.  It 
is  talked  about  in  the  locals;  and  we  act 
intelligently  on  them  as  a  part  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party.  Why  do  the  foreign-speak¬ 
ing  organizations  want  these  separate  or¬ 
ganizations?  All  they  ask  is  that  they 
have  the  same  rights  with  you;  that  they 
can  have  their  own  translator-secretary 
and  carry  on  their  own  organization  work. 
We  have  some  people  who  are  not  So¬ 
cialists  and  when  an  English  speaking 
agitator  comes  to  town  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  him.  We  have  nearly  all  the 
lime  three  Finnish  agitators  in  the  field. 
They  are  paid  from  these  extra  fees  that 
are  spoken  of  here.  The  Finnish  com¬ 
rades  pay  higher  dues  than  the  English 
speaking  comrades.  May  they  not  main- 
lain  their  organization,  their  translator¬ 
secretary,  and  pay  their  dues  to  the 
National  Party  also  so  that  they  can  vote 


on  things  that  touch  them?  I  find  some 
of  the  comrades  have  misunderstood  me. 
I  stand  for  this  report. 

DEL.  HUBSCHMITT  (N.  J.)  :  While 
I  am  not  a  foreign-speaking  representa¬ 
tive,  I  think  I  know  something  about  this. 
I  was  secretary  of  a  local  with  twelve 
branches  and  seven  different  nationalities 
in  it,  and  I  was  thrown  out  of  a  branch 
of  the  Socialist  Party  when  I  tried  to 
explain  to  them  the  rules;  we  had  mem¬ 
bers  who  didn’t  pay  dues.  We  had  three 
Polish  speaking  organizations,  and  we 
had  a  Mayday  celebration  where  one  of 
the  dues  paying  organizations  was  not 
permitted  to  take  part  in  the  celebration. 
And  it  was  all  due  to  this  complex  method 
of  purchasing  dues  stamps.  I  find  from 
talking  with  the  foreign-speaking  com¬ 
rades  that  the  great  trouble  at  present  is 
that  they  receive  no  recognition  from  the 
National  Organization.  I  think  in  this 
report  there  is  contained  the  solution  for 
most  of  this  difficulty;  not  all  of  it;  be¬ 
cause  the  three  paragraphs  which  refer  to 
purchasing  dues  stamps  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble.  I  think  that  if  they  have  each 
a  secretary-translator  in  the  National 
Office,  that  a  great  deal  of  that  trouble 
will  be  eliminated  and  that  all  these 
referendums  and  other  things  that  go  to 
the  party  can  go  from  the  National  Office. 
But,  I  think  these  provisions  about 
purchasing  stamps  are  not  tht  best  plan. 
Let  them  purchase  the  stamps  from  the 
state  secretary  as  they  do  at  present. 

DEL..  VALIMAKI  (Finnish)  :  We  have 
been  discussing  this  for  several  days  be¬ 
tween  the  committees  and  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  foreign-speaking  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  we  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Socialist  Party  has  got 
to  do  something  for  these  weak  and  young 
foreign-speaking  organizations  in  order 
to  help  them  out,  in  building  up  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement  among  the  men  and 
women  of  their  nationalities,  on  the  same 
lines  that  we  Finns  have  already  built. 

I  believe,  if  you  want  to  reach  the 
foreign-speaking  working  men  of  this 
country,  if  you  want  to  reach  the  eleven 
million  workers  that  are  toiling  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  this  country,  you  must  give 
them  some  rights,  some  official  standing. 
You  must  give  them  a  right  to  organize  on 
National  lines;  that  means  that  you  must 
leave  the  work  of  organizing  and  educat¬ 
ing  the  foreigners  largely  in  the  hands  of 
those  people  who  know  how  to  reach  their 
own  class,  who  know  the  history  of  their 
people,  who  know  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  living  here,  who  know  the 
psychology  of  their  people.  You  may  be 
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able  to  reach  them,  but  not  so  easily  and 
not  so  effectively.  This  comrade  from 
Cleveland  said  the  foreigners  should  come 
into  the  American  Socialist  movement. 
We  foreigners  all  agree  that  this  is  the 
American  movement  and  we  want  to  get 
into  the  American  movement ;  but  we 
have  to  find  ways  and  means  to  get  in. 

If  you  just  give  the  foreign-speaking  or¬ 
ganizations  what  the  committee  has  pro¬ 
posed  here,  you  just  give  them  what  we 
need.  You  have  a  plan  by  which  you  can 
get  many  thousand  Poles  into  the  organ¬ 
ization;  you  have  a  plan  by  which  you 
can  get  the  Lithuanian  organization  into 
the  movement;  you  have  a  plan  by  which 
you  can  get  the  Jewish  workmen  into  the 
movement;  these  representatives  here  to¬ 
day  represent  millions  of  foreign-speaking 
working  men.  We  want  to  make  those 
foreigners  in  the  first  place  Socialists,  and 
when  they  become  Socialists  they  know 
that  they  got  to  take  up  the  fight  wherever 
they  reside.  They  know  they  have  got  to 
fight  the  capitalists  whether  they  are  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Europe.  And 
when  they  begin  to  fight  the  American 
capitalists  they  soon  learn  that  they  must 
learn  English  before  they  can  fight  them 
effectively.  I  ask  you  to  adopt  this  re¬ 
port. 

DEL.  NOVAK  (Bohemian)  :  I  speak 
as  a  member  of  the  party  for  the  rights 
of  the  foreign  speaking  members  of  the 
party.  It  is  the  impression  that  some  of 
the  delegates  have  that  we  are  seeking  to 
get  on  some  of  the  committees.  But  that 
is  not  so.  As  it  is  now,  we  pay  our  dues 
to  the  locals;  we  buy  English  literature, 
English  newspapers,  and  we  pay  the  same 
dues  as  the  English  speaking  comrade 
does.  But,  besides  this  we  have  to  keep 
up  our  Bohemian  daily  paper ;  we  have  to 
keep  up  two  weekly  Bohemian  papers ; 
and  we  have  to  keep  up  the  Bohemian  or¬ 
ganization  out  of  our  own  pockets  and 
get  very  little  of  it  back.  All  we  ask  is, 
that  we  do  not  have  to  pay  twice  as 
much  as  the  English  speaking  comrades 
do.  If  the  comrade  here  who  thinks  we 
ought  to  be  in  the  American  movement, 
will  remember  that  there  are  foreigners 
who  come  to  this  country  and  are  here 
thirty  to  fifty  years  and  never  learn  to 
speak  the  English  language,  he  will  change 
his  mind,  because  that  man  will  never  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  an  English  speaking 
branch  because  he  cannot  speak  their 
language.  He  cannot  understand  what 
they  are  talking  about.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
organize  them  in  affiliation  with  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  in  their  own  language;  we 


want  to  be  on  the  same  plane  with  our 
English  speaking  comrades;  that  is  all. 

DEL.  FACKERT  (N.  J.)  :  I  am  afraid 
this  will  complicate  matters.  In  Hudson 
County  we  have  two  Italian  branches,  a 
Finnish  branch  and  a  Swedish  branch. 
Now,  if  we  adopt  this,  we  are  going  to 
have  trouble  with  these  foreign  branches. 
They  will  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  organ¬ 
ization  they  ought  to  affiliate  with.  I  will 
therefore  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the 
whole  the  following:  “On  application  to 
the  national  office  of  five  hundred  or  more 
members  of  the  Socialist  Party  speaking 
a  foreign  language  a  translator  in  their 
language  shall  be  employed  at  a  cost  of 
not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.” 

I  think  that  will  cover  the  matter  with¬ 
out  causing  the  trouble  that  this  will. 

DEL.  BERGER  (Wis.)  :  I  am  a 
foreigner  for  two  days  of  every  week; 
because  I  am  the  editor  of  a  foreign 
paper,  that  is,  a  German  paper.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulty  of  organizing  men  who 
do  not  speak  the  English  language.  I  re¬ 
member  when  the  official  language  of  the 
national  party  was  German.  Then  it  be¬ 
came  German  and  English;  and  finally 
English.  The  only  nationality  that  is  not 
represented  here  is  the  German  nationality. 
Now  they  absolutely  fuse  themselves  with 
the  American  movement;  and  that  is  what 
you  all  have  to  do  sooner  or  later.  I  am 
in  favor  of  this  report  with  one  important 
exception.  You  have  seven  different 
nationalities.  Now,  they  ask  you  to  pay 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  are  wasting 
your  speech,  Comrade  Berger;  they  fixed 
that  as  a  limit. 

DEL.  BERGER :  Even  so ;  suppose  you 
make  it  twenty  dollars.  That  is  the  lowest 
you  can  live  on  in  Chicago.  I  would  not 
offer  a  translator  less  than  twenty  dollars 
a  week  in  Chicago;  he  could  not  live 
decently.  I  am  absolutely  willing  thll 
should  be  done  if  it  can  be  done.  But  it 
is  a  simple  question  of  revenue;  where 
will  you  find  the  money?  With  each 
nationality  having  five  hundred  member# 
you  get  twenty-five  dollars  and  you  pay 
out  over  eighty  dollars.  If  you  can  show 
me  how  it  is  to  be  done  I  am  in  favor 

°fDEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.)  :  I  think  this 
was  the  hardest  proposition  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  had  to  deal  with.  There  are  two 
sides  to  this  question.  We  want  these 
foreign-speaking  Socialists  to  work  with 
us  hand  in  hand,  and  it  is  simply  a  problem 
of  how  to  do  it.  We  have  had  these 
foreign-speaking  representatives  working 
with  our  committee  and  we  have  asked 
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them  what  they  want;  and  they  have  told 
us.  An  other  matter :  we  have  here  a 
complete  plan  that  we  have  figured  out. 
Now,  if  you  cut  out  any  part  of  it  you 
spoil  the  plan.  Every  part  goes  with 
every  other  part.  Look  at  the  matter  of 
expenses  ;  I  will  speak  of  that  because  it 
is  the  most  important.  We  sat  down  with 
the  foreign  speaking  representatives  last 
night  and  we  figured  up  how  many 
foreign-speaking  organizations  might  take 
advantage,  of  this  plan.  I  think  we  figured 
on  a  minimum  basis  of  seven  hundred 
members  to  each  group  on  the  average; 
and  that  will  be  very  low;  and  we  figured 
on  a  basis  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  month 
for  the  translator;  and  we  figured  that 
if  the  funds  came  in  as  we  believe  they 
will,  that  instead  of  being,  a  loss  to  the 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States,  the 
plan  will  yield  to  the  party  sixty  dollars 
a  month  of  profit.  Facts  beat  theories 
every  time.  The  probabilities  are  that  if 
it  now  gave  us  even  money,  in  three 
months  it  would  be  more  than  even 
money.  The  Finns,  I  think,  numbered 
four  thousand  when  they  came  in ;  and 
they  now  number  six  thousand,  and  last 
night  we  were  told  that  before  the  year 
is  out  they  will  number  ten  thousand. 
That  is  the  way  this  plan  will  work. 

Now  my  comrades  from  Paterson  and 
from  Cleveland  spoke  of  the  local  troubles 
that  they  have  had.  We  knew  that  they 
had  local  difficulties  and  because  we  knew 
that  we  said  that  our  national  convention 
should  not  butt  into  those  local  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  and  we  said  we  better  let  them 
settle  their  local  arrangements  in  those 
states  themselves,  and  these  foreign¬ 
speaking  comrades  who  want  to  carry  the 
red  card  and  be  members  of  the  party,  the 
party  will  show  them  how  to  do  it.  We 
will,  allow  them  to  pay  direct  to  the 
National  Office  five  cents  and  we  will 
have  a  National  Translator-Secretary, 
and  then  they  will  know  what  is  going 
on ;  and  they  will  have  the  red  card,  and 
the  red  button,  and  can  call  themselves 
members  of  the  National  Socialist  Party. 
If  in  the  future  they  want  to  take  part 
in  the  local  or  the  state  work,  they  will 
go  to  their  state  organizations  and  say, 
“We  are  not  satisfied  to  remain  outside; 
we  want  to  work  with  you;  let  us  get 
together,  and  see  if  we  can’t  find  an 
arrangement.”  The  arrangement  that  we 
have  suggested  is  this:  They  shall  say  to 
the  foreign-speaking  organizations,  “All 
right,  come  in ;  we  are  glad  to  have  you. 
We  will  give  you  back  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  dues  that  you  pay  in  the  locals  and 
state,  in  order  to  help  you  in  your 


political  work”  But  if  they  could  not 
agree  they  would  still  be  simply  members 
of  the  national  party,  but  they  would 
have  no  special  rights  except  that  they 
would  have  a  translator;  some  one  that 
knew  their  ways;  that  knew  their  lan¬ 
guage  to  tell  them  our  ways  and  our 
language  ;  that  is  all. 

Now,  in  order  that  this  plan  might  be 
clear  and  distinctly  understood,  we  put 
in  a  number  of  articles  that  may  be  un¬ 
necessary,  but  they  were  put  in,  because 
we  wanted  no  confusion.  We  say,  for 
example,  that  they  shall  elect  their 
national  officers ;  but  we  say  they  shall 
not  elect  ours.  Now,  as  a  member  of  this 
committee,  I  know  the  difficulties  that  we 
are  facing  in  this  matter  of  the  foreign- 
speaking  organizations.  I  know  some¬ 
thing  of  them  in  our  city  of  Newark,  and 
knowing  these  things  I  feel  sure  that  we 
have  here  the  only  plan  yet  suggested 
that  would  work.  And  I  believe  if  it  is 
adopted  that  in  a  very  few  months  there 
will  be  other  nationalities  coming  in  with 
thousand  and  thousands  of  members  who 
will  add  greatly  to  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Socialist  movement. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  As  Chairman  of  the 
committee  I  would  like  to  introduce  one 
who  has  had  great  experience  in  leading 
the  Finns  to  their  present  position  of 
influence.  He  is  not  a  delegate,  but  he 
knows  a  great  deal  about  this  question. 
I  move  that  Comrade  Hendrickson  be 
heard  on  this  matter. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
COMRADE  HENDRICKSON :  Do 
you  say  that  a  man  has  to  understand 
English  to  be  a  Socialist?  We,  who  have 
agitated  among  the  foreigners  do  not 
think  that  you  understand  the  ^situation. 
You  want  them  to  understand  Socialism 
in  the  English  language  before  they  can 
be  Socialists.  Now  we  agitated  among 
the  Finns  in  the  Finnish  language  and  I 
ask  the  comrade  Secretary  and  I  ask  you 
as  members  of  the  Socialist  Party,  do  we 
ask  anything  from  the  English  speaking 
comrades,  or  have  we  given  something? 
We  have  been  denied  many  things,  but 
we  have  given  to  you.  We  gave  a 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Red  Special.  And 
we  will  give  you  a  million  votes  yet.  I 
went  to  Wyoming  when  that  state  was 
wholly  unorganized.  Who  organized  that 
state?  We  Finnish  people  did.  Who 
furnished  the  money?  We  did.  They 
talk  of  the  quarreling  and  the  fighting 
among  the  foreign-speaking  comrades. 
There  is  no  fighting  and  quarreling  among 
the  Finns  since  you  organized  us  in  the 
Finnish  language.  We  understand  the 
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Finnish  and  we  get  along.  We  are  not 
asking  anything  from  the  English  speak¬ 
ing  comrades.  We  give  funds  for  them. 
We  vote  money  for  their  work.  But 
there  are  the  Swedes  and  the  Italians; 
they  are  not  organized.  The  Swedes — 
there  are  a  million  Swedish  people  in  the 
United  States;  where  are  they?  In  the 
church  or  in  the  saloon.  We  Finns  stand 
for  the  rights  of  labor  all  over  the  world 
and  that  is  why  we  are  Socialists. 

DEL.  AALTONEN  (Mich.):  What 
we  ask  is  the  right  to  talk  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Do  we  ask  anything  else?  We 
like  to  be  in  the  American  movement. 
Only  a  little  over  five  years  ago  I  came 
to  Michigan.  There  wasn’t  then,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  Socialist  in  the  whole  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  Some  of  the  old 
country  Finnish  boys  came  to  that 
country,  and  they  organized  the  Finnish 
Socialists,  and,  of  course,  we  didn’t  know 
anything  about  the  Socialist  movement  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  only  knew  of 
the  movement  in  Finland.  That  was  our 
experience.  We  came  to  Michigan  and 
we  organized  the  movement.  When  we 
heard  that  there  was  a  party  in  the 
United  States  called  the  Socialist  Party, 
we  figured  that  it  might  be  the  same  thing 
that  we  represented,  and  then  we  tried  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  get  into  the 
American  Socialist  movement — to  get  or¬ 
ganized  into  your  party.  About  four  years 
ago  we  organized  the  Finnish  National 
Socialist  organization.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  thousand  members  joined  at 
once.  After  four  years’  experience  and 
four  years  of  existence  we  have  about  six 
thousand  dues  paying  members  in  the 
American  Socialist  movement.  We  have 
six  papers  in  America;  two  in  Canada 
and  four  in  the  United  States.  We  spend 
for  Socialistic  agitation  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  every  year.  We  have 
halls  all  over  the  United  States;  halls  for 
Socialist  propaganda ;  halls  for  preaching 
the  new,  modern  civilization ;  halls  for 
our  women;  halls  for  our  men;  halls  for 
our  children ;  where  we  educate  them  in 
Socialism.  We  have  in  those  halls  over 
half  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  property. 
That  is  only  a  little  nationality.  There 
are  not  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
Finns  in  this  country.  If  we  grow  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  it  is  but  a  short  time 
before  we  have  every  Finn  in  this  country 
a  Socialist. 

Now,  so  far  as  our  organization  is 
concerned,  we  elect  the  translator  by  a 
referendum.  We  pay  him  eighteen  dollars 
a  week  to  stay  in  the  National  office;  he 
translates  all  that  is  necessary.  We 


always  keep  three  organizers  in  the  field, 
three  Finnish  organizers — sometimes  wt: 
have  had  as  many  as  seven  in  the  field  at 
one  time,  and,  of  course,  we  keep  track 
of  those  organizers,  and  so  on ;  keep  their 
records,  and  their  finances ;  and  this  is 
costing  our  organization  eighteen  dollars 
every  week  for  the  salary  of  this  man. 
Of  course,  there  is  postage  and  those  ex¬ 
penses.  All  of  this  means  that  free 
autonomy  of  the  foreign-speaking  organ¬ 
ization,  or  the  right  to  work  in  their 
own  language,  will  help  the  spread  of  So¬ 
cialism  among  the  foreign  speaking 
population  of  this  country;  it  will  help 
them  to  build  up  their  own  organization, 
so  that  it  may  be  effective  among  their 
own  nationality.  That  is  the  only  right 
that  those  people  ask.  They  don’t  want 
to  be  separate;  they  don’t  want  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  party;  they  want  to  join 
in  the  party.  Here  is  a  comrade  that  said 
there  are  five  Polish  locals  in  Cleveland, 
two  in  the  party  and  three  outside.  Why 
are  they  outside?  Because  they  could  not 
come  in  and  work  in  their  own  language? 
When  you  go  to  one  of  the  Italians  or 
Poles  and  talk  to  him  in  English  about 
the  party,  he  does  not  understand.  This 
is  all  the  privilege  we  ask ;  to  conduct  our 
work  in  our  own  tongue  until  we  learn 
the  American  tongue. 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.)  :  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  I  want  to  refer  to 
one  or  two  points  in  order  to  answer 
some  of  the  comrades  who  seem  to  have 
a  misunderstanding  of  this  proposition, 
There  were  various  conflicting  proposi¬ 
tions  before  the  committee,  presented  by 
the  various  foreign-speaking  representa¬ 
tives,  and  we  worked  hard  to  find  some 
programme  that  would  permit  them  to 
organize  and  do  the  work  they  wanted  to 
do  for  Socialism,  and  by  way  of  preface 
I  want  to  say  that  if  you  accept  this 
proposition  of  the  committee,  although  I 
am  not  a  prophet,  I  will  say  that  within 
two  years  you  will  have  eight  or  ten 
translator-secretaries  at  work  in  the 
national  office  representing  organizations 
that  will  number  from  3,000  to  12,000 
members. 

Now,  here  is  something  you  may  over¬ 
look:  There  is  hardly  a  foreign  language 
that  the  immigrants  of  that  nationality 
don’t  come  here  by  the  tens  and  hundreds 
and  thousands  each  year;  they  know  So¬ 
cialism  in  their  own  tongue;  they  know 
the  economic  conditions  in  their  own 
country,  and  they  know  the  names  of  the 
various  things  in  their  own  country,  but 
they  do  not  know  the  same  things  here 
and  consequently  they  are  not  able  in¬ 
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telligently  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
English  speaking  movement  here.  And 
in  order  to  permit  the  comrades  of  those 
nationalities  to  join  in  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  and  to  allow  them  to  have  their  own 
organizations  subject  to  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  and  subject  to  the 
condition  under  which  they  can  join  the 
movement  in  their  respective  states,  we 
have  devised  this  plan.  And  if  we  fail 
to  do  this,  we  allow  our  enemies  to  use 
these  foreign-speaking  workers  for  their 
own  purposes  and  against  our  movement. 

Now  the  question  is  asked :  how  about 
the  payment  of  the  dues?  How  are  you 
going  to  find  out  who  have  paid  their 
dues?  Well,  the  substitute  offered  here 
makes  worse  confusion  than  we  have 
now.  Now  the  Constitution  Committee 
have  worked  this  matter  out  and  they 
have  fixed  the  maximum  wage  for  the 
Translator-Secretary  at  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  week,  leaving  the  exact  salary  to  be 
fixed  by  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  based,  of  course,  upon  the  amount 
of  income  that  is  being  received  from  the 
respective  organizations.  Then,  if  the 
income  is  not  sufficient,  they  can  give 
them  an  appropriation  and  bring  them  up 
to  that  point.  Comrade  Gaylord  has  given 
an  illustration  from  the  Lithuanian  or¬ 
ganization,  where  they  have  actually 
captured  a  town  out  in  this  state.  That 
organization  stated  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  the  regular  dues  of  Illinois, 
but  they  did  say  that  if  they  could  get 
fifty  per  cent  back  they  could  join  the 
organization ;  and  the  reason  for  this  was 
that  they  have,  a  paper  that  they  are  sup¬ 
porting  in  their  own  language;  but  they 
now  have  an  organization  of  2,500  people 
that  will  come  into  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment.  This  programme  taken  as  a  whole 
will  allow  the  organization  of  these 
people  everywhere,  and  then,  if  they  wish 
to  take  full  share  in  the  local  and  state 
organization,  it  will  eventually  result  in 
their  joining  the  regular  local  and  state 
organizations  of  the  party,  and  will 
eventually  result  in  a  tremendous  gain  for 
the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

DEL.  NASH  (Minn.)  :  A  great  deal  of 
this  trouble  is  from  *a  misunderstanding. 
We  have  tried  the  plan  of  bringing  all 
the  comrades  of  all  nationalities  into  one 
organization,  and  we  have  always  had 
trouble,  because,  if  some  one  wanted  to 
make  trouble  he  would  get  hold  of  these 
comrades  who  did  not  understand  our 
language,  and  they  were  used  as  a 
factor  to  create  trouble.  And  then  they 
have  organized  locals  by  themselves. 
Some  of  the  comrades  say  if  they  are 


going  to  pay  national  dues  where  do  we 
come  in?  I  will  tell  you  where  we  come 
in  in  Minnesota.  The  Finnish  comrades 
have  been  organized  by  themselves  and 
we  had  no  more  trouble  with  them.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  we  did  have  some  trouble,  when 
they  were  organized  with  us.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  where  we  come  in.  The  last  part 
of  the  month  after  the  dues  are  paid 
down  here  in  .  Chicago  I  received  a  check 
from  the  National  Translator  and  it  runs 
all  the  way  from  forty-five  up  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  That 
is  where  we  come  in.  That  will  answer 
some  of  the  comrades  who  complained 
that  the  state  would  get  nothing.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  dues  that  they  pay  outside 
of  the  National  dues  goes  to  the  state 
organization.  I  do  not  understand  that 
there  is  to  be  any  change  in  that.  We 
are  giving  the  Lettish  comrades  the  same 
deal;  and  we  are  giving  the  Hungarians 
the  same  deal.  They  are  becoming  in¬ 
terested;  and  they  are  taking  part  in  the 
movement.  When  they  met  with  us  they 
could  not  understand  one  word  in  fifty 
that  was  spoken. 

I  believe  the  method  suggested  here  is 
the  very  best  thing  that  can  be  done  . 

A.  DELEGATE:  You  say  the  dues  are 
remitted  by  the  Finnish  Translator;  what 
proportion  of  that  goes  to  the  locals  in 
which  these  branches  are  situated? 

DEL.  NASH :  The  dues  are  fifteen 
cents;  five  cents  goes  to  the  National  or¬ 
ganization;  five  cents  goes  to  the  state 
organization;  and  five  cents  remains  for 
the  Finnish  comrades  and  goes  for  the 
Finnish  translator. 

DEL.  SKALA  (Bohemian):  The 
foreign-speaking  Socialists  want  to  see 
the  Socialist  Party  of  America  grow  and 
get  into  power.  Before  the  Milwaukee 
election  we  sent  ten  thousand  pieces  of 
Bohemian  literature  through  Milwaukee 
from  the  Bohemian  branch  in  Milwaukee 
and  after  they  won  their  victory  we  shook 
hands  with  them  and  congratulated  them 
as  Socialists.  Now  the  point  is,  that  we 
ought  to  reach  these  foreigners  as  soon 
as  they  come  to  this  country  and  keep 
them  in  our  organizations.  There  are 
very  few  delegates  here,  I  believe,  who  do 
not  agree  that  we  must  have  the  foreign 
speaking  organizations.  Here  in  Chicago 
are  eleven  locals  that  maintain  a  separate 
organization  in  the  Bohemian  language, 
and  that  are  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Those  union  locals 
number  2,800  members ;  they  ought  to 
belong  to  us.  That  shows  that  even  the 
labor  unions  recognize  the  necessity  of 
having  foreign-speaking  organizations. 
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Because  some  of  the  nationalities  cannot 
come  in  as  individuals,  they  organize  them 
on  national  lines.  We  have  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  foreigners  into  the 
Socialist  Party.  There  are  immigrants 
that  come  to  this  country  who  have  been 
reading  Socialist  literature  in  their  own 
language,  that  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Socialist  theories,  but  when  they  come 
here,  we  are  unable  to  reach  them;  and 
there  are  some  Socialists  who  come  here 
as  immigrants,  who  were  Socialists  in  the 
old  country;  and  they  join  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  we  are  not  able  to  hold  them  in 
our  organization.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
a  great  burden  has  been  placed  upon  us 
by  the  Socialist  Party.  Our  expenses 
practically  amount  to  double.  We  have 
to  pay  regular  dues  to  the  Socialist 
Party ;  we  have  to  maintain  our  secretary ; 
we  have  to  hire  our  own>  speakers; 
publish  our  own  papers  and  literature. 

I  hope  you  will  vote  for  these  resolu¬ 
tions. 

DEL.  SIMONS  (Ill.)  :  A  point  of  in¬ 
formation:  whether  or  not  the  foreign¬ 
speaking  organizations  by  paying  dues 
direct  to  the  National  Office  will  under 
this  plan  have  the  right  to  vote  in  party 
affairs  without  being  under  the  control  of 
the  local  organization.  That  is  the  whole 
question  at  issue  with  me. 

DEL.  GAYLORD  (Wis.)  :  That,  as 
presented  in  this  plan,  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  terms  upon  which  the  foreign¬ 
speaking  organizations  and  the  respective 
state  organizations  may  agree.  It  will 
depend  upon  the  terms  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  state  organizations  and 
the  foreign-speaking  organizations  when 
they  fix  the  terms  upon  which  they  come 
into  the  state  organization. 

DEL.  HURST  (R.  I.):  That  was  a 
point  in  which  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested.  But  there  is  another  point:  Com¬ 
rade  Nash  has  referred  to  the  method 
they  have  had  in  their  state.  Now  I 
contend  there  is  no  provision  in  this  plan 
which  would  perpetuate  the  condition 
which  they  have  enjoyed  and  found  so 
satisfactory.  My  contention  is  that  under 
this  proposition  the  state  organization 
would  receive  nothing  except  by  some 
special  arrangement  made  between  the 
state  organization  and  the  particular 
•foreign-speaking  organization. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  If  the  state  re¬ 
ceived  nothing  then  the  foreign-speaking 
comrades  would  have  no  voice  or  vote  in 
state  affairs.  At  the  same  time  they 
would  be  subject  to  state  control,  as  to 
all  matters  of  state  propaganda,  which 
they  might  wish  to  carry  on  in  that  state. 


If  the  state  organizations  received 
nothing  from  the  foreign-speaking  or 
ganizations  it  would  be  either  because  the 
state  organization  had  agreed  not  to  rc- 
ceive  anything  or  because  the  foreign- 
speaking  organization  and  its  member* 
had  been  given  no  voice  or  vote  in  the 
state’s  affairs.  And  under  the  constitution 
the  state  organization  would  nevertheless 
have  control  in  all  matters  of  propaganda 
that  the  foreign-speaking  organizations 
might  wish  to  carry  on  in  the  state. 

I  think  you  will  find  this  programme 
pretty  well  put  together  as  a  whole. 

DEL.  HURST:  Then,  as  I  understand 
it,  if  in  the  future  the  Minnestota  com 
rades  decline  to  have  further  arrange¬ 
ments  with  these  organizations,  then  the 
checks  will  stop  coming  from  Chicago. 

DEL.  GAYLORD :  Delegate  Nash  now 
has  an  arrangement  by  which  that  amounl 
is  returned  to  the  state  secretary.  Now. 
if  it  should  be  determined  that  it  should 
be  returned  to  the  local  secretaries,  or 
the  branch  secretaries,  that  will  be  thn 
arrangement.  But  it  must  be  satisfactory 
to  the  state  organization,  and  the  foreign 
speaking  organizations.  They  have  an 
arrangement  with  them.  If  they  want  to 
change  it  they  can. 

DEL.  HURST :  I  submit  then  that  thin 
will  eliminate  that  revenue. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  Do  you  so  under¬ 
stand  it,  Comrade  Nash? 

DEL.  NASH :  I  do  not.  Neither  do 
the  Finnish  comrades.  We  have  no 
expectation  that  there  will  be  any  changr 
We  have  the  same  with  the  Hungarian*, 
and  the  same  with  the  Lettish,  and  llw 
same  with  the  Polish.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  them  will  ask  to  have  it  changed. 

DEL.  HURST:  “Section  3:  Such  or 
ganizations  shall  pay  a  sum  of  five  cent* 
monthly  per  capita  to  the  National  office, 
receiving  iti  exchange  therefor  due  stamp! 
similar  to  those  issued  to  English  speak¬ 
ing  organizations.” 

Does  that  go  the  state  secretary? 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  If  they  are  not 
members  of  the  state  organization  that 
goes  to  the  translator  direct;  and  thf 
foreign-speaking  organization  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  state  or¬ 
ganization. 

DEL.  HURST:  That  is  an  option  opclp 
to  them  at  all  times? 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  Yes. 

DEL.  HURST:  Then  I  submit  that 
they  may  proceed  at  once  to  eliminate  thf, 
state  organization  irrespective  of  Com* 
rade  Nash  or  anybody  else;  and  proccfflj 
to  pay  the  five  cents  to  the  National 
Office.  The  Socialist  Party  of  that  staff 
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will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  so  far 
as  the  money  is  concerned;  but  if  they 
choose  to  make  terms  with  the  state  or¬ 
ganization  it  will  be  on  such  terms  as 
are  mutually  agreeable;  and  unless  they 
make  such  terms  they  have  no  voice  or 
vote — we  concede  that — but  they  have  the 
option  whether  they  make  terms  with  the 
state  or  not?  That  is  the  proposition? 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  Yes;  but  the  state 
can  control  their  propaganda  and  prevent 
them  carrying  on  their  work  of  that  kind 
if  it  wishes.  It  means  that  if  they  don’t 
make  terms  they  must  still  be  unob¬ 
jectionable  to  the  state  organization.  Do 
you  see,  comrade?? 

DEL.  HURST :  I  see  that;  but  there  is 
another  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  even 
with  that  understanding  it  would  create 
confusion.  There  would  not  be  the  same 
smooth  working  that  there  would  be 
under  this  substitute,  which  provides  that 
there  must  be  five  hundred  members  pay¬ 
ing  their  dues  through  the  state  secretary 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  And  if  our 
foreign-speaking  comrades  are  as  well 
qualified  as  I  believe  they  are ;  and  up  in 
Rhode  Island,  they  are  among  the  best 
qualified  members  we  have — I  am  not 
trying  to  throw  anything  in  the  way  of 
the  foreign-speaking  comrades — as  I  say, 
they  are  the  best  we  have  there;  but  I 
do  believe  that  this  substitute  would  re¬ 
move  friction. 

DEL.  GAYLORD:  What  is  your 
proposition,  Comrade  Hurst? 

DEL.  HURST :  I  claim  that  if  they 
paid  their  dues  to  the  state  secretary  in 
the  regular  way,  and  have  the  National 
office  furnish  them  with  this  translator, 
that  they  could  go  on  with  the  propaganda 
as  they  have  shown  themselves  well  able 
to  do  in  the  past,  and  that  a  much 
greater  benefit  would  come  to  the  party 
than  under  the  committee’s  proposition. 

NATIONAL  SECRETARY  BARNES : 
I  feel  that  this  is  the  most  important 
question  that  has  come  before  this  con¬ 
gress.  In  1904,  the  National  Convention 
deliberated  on  this  for  about  four  hours 
and  then  referred  it  to  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  National  Committee,  shortly 
following  that  time,  gave  it  consideration ; 
and  the  National  Executive  Committee 
since  that  time  has  given  it  consideration, 
at  least  on  nine  separate  occasions;  but 
we  have  never  defined  a  policy.  I  have 
my  doubts  about  the  workings  of  the 
present  proposal,  but  I  will  say  this  for  it : 
If  it  is  to  be  tried  it  should  be  tried  in 
its  entirety;  just  as  it  is.  There  are 
certain  proportions  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  plan,  one  section  being  arranged 


with  due  regard  to  the  other  sections,  and 
it  makes  a  complete  proposition.  So  I 
believe  there  should  be  no  division ;  and 
no  amendment  to  it.  It  stands  as  a 
whole.  However,  it  does  not  present  a 
complete  relief  from  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  foreign-speaking  organ¬ 
izations,  the  principal  one  of  which  is 
their  release  from  the  extra  burden 
placed  upon  them  in  their  present  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  local  party  organizations. 

The  point  is  this :  The  Finnish  com¬ 
rades  pay  their  regular  party  dues  in  their 
respective  localities,  or  the  state  dues  in 
their  respective  states,  and  over  and  above 
that  they  pay  a  certain  amount  to  their 
national  organization.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  Polish  and  a  number  of 
other  organizations.  Now,  that  is  a  burden 
from  which  they  are  seeking  relief.  This 
proposition,  if  they  maintain  their  present 
status,  does  not  give  them  that  relief. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  this  arrangement 
will  give  them  a  translator,  out  the 
individual  member  pays  exactly  the 
amount  he  does  to-day.  He  will  pay 
more  than  you  and  I  English  speaking 
comrades  pay.  Now,  if  the  foreign  com¬ 
rades  understand  that  and  accept  it,  it  is 
all  right.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this 
that  warrants  Comrade  Nash  in  expecting 
the  continuation  of  his  present  arrange¬ 
ment;  that  is  a  matter  between  his  state 
and  the  various  foreign  organizations; 
that  may  be  maintained  if  they  are  willing. 
We  hope  that  it  will  be.  But,  if  the  com¬ 
rades  are  looking  for  release  from  the 
higher  dues  that  they  pay,  I  question 
whether  it  is  not  an  inducement  for  them 
to  take  the  open  National  door  and  forget 
their  local  attachments.  Of  course,  I  see 
the  point  made  by  Comrade  Gaylord,  that 
then  they  lose  certain  rights  that  they 
otherwise  would  have  in  the  state  and 
local  organizations.  But  it  has  been  the 
higher  dues  that  kept  the  Lithuanian 
comrades,  that  have  been  mentioned,  out 
of  our  organization. 

I  hope,  if  adopted,  this  will  be  adopted 
in  its  entirety  so  that  it  can  be  tried  out, 
and  experience  will  then  show  whether  it 
is  feasible  or  not. 

Here  is  another  point :  the  Polish  com¬ 
rades  and  the  Bohemian  and  several 
others  have  endeavored  to  establish  in 
the  past  two  years  with  the  state  organi¬ 
zations,  the  same  relations  regarding  dues 
and  the  same  financial  terms  as  have  been 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  states  with 
the  Finnish  organization.  The  Finnish 
Translator  sends  on  the  26th,  27th  or 
28th  of  each  month  a  complete  report  to 
the  state  secretaries  of  the  states  in  which 
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the  Finnish  locals  are  found,  and  this 
report  recites  the  number  of  locals  that 
pay  dues  to  the  National  Finnish  Trans¬ 
lator  in  every  state,  and  the  proportion  of 
that  amount  that  belongs  to  the  National 
organization  the  translator  pays  into  the 
National  Office.  The  amount  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  state  he  sends  in  the  form 
of  a  check.  Now  the  Polish  and  other 
organizations  have  tried  to  enter  into  the 
same  arrangement  with  the  state  secre¬ 
taries,  and  the  state  secretaries  have  in 
every  instance  refused  for  the  reason  that 
they  would  have  to  wait  before  making  up 
their  own  financial  report  until  they  had 
received  a  report  from  five  or  six  or 
more  translators  of  each  of  th£  different 
nationalities.  And  the  state  organiza¬ 
tions,  wherever  this  has  been  broached, 
have  refused  to  adopt  this  plan.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  give  every  encour¬ 
agement  to  these  foreign  speaking  com¬ 
rades,  and  these  foreign  speaking  organi¬ 
zations;  and  this  plan  may  be  tried.  If 
you  are  in  doubt  after  the  discussion,  then 
adopt  the  substitute,  which,  after  all,  se¬ 
cures  the  main  thing,  that  of  establishing 
a  translator  for  each  organization. 

DEL.  BERGER:  Do  you  favor  this? 

SECRETARY  BARNES :  I  am  willing 
to  give  it  a  trial,  unless  there  is  further 
objection  developed. 

DEL.  WILLERT  (Ohio):  It  is  no 
spirit  of  antagonism  that  has  brought  up 
this  issue.  Plainly  stating  the  facts,  as 
Comrade  Barnes  has  stated  them,  this 
question  is  of  vital  importance.  It  is  our 
object  to  bring  into  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  the  working  class,  no  matter  of 
what  nationality,  and  drill  them  in 
discipline,  drill  them  in  Socialism.  I  may 
not  understand  the  fundamental  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Socialism,  but  I  do  understand 
organization.  I  have  been  in  the  labor 
world  for  twenty-eight  years  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  know  something  of  organization. 
In  this  plan,  all  I  can  see  is  the  dividing 
of  the  working  class.  I  did  not  say  that 
we  wanted  the  foreign-speaking  comrades 
to  come  into  the  American  branches.  I 
said  I  wanted  them  to  come  into  the 
American  Party,  the  American  movement. 
We  want  you  to  have  branches  of  your 
own;  but  we  want  you  to  send  delegates 
to  the  central  bodies  so  that  we  can  take 
up  these  various  questions  and  discuss 
them,  and  know  where  we  are  at.  In  the 
City  of  Cleveland  your  Finns  are  not 
connected  with  the  National  Translator’s 
office.  They  are  in  Local  Cleveland  and 
one  of  the  best  branches  we  have.  That 
is  where  they  belong.  We  are  talking 
about  buying  dues  stamps  from  the 


National  Office.  Who  is  going  to  give 
these  various  branches  or  organizations 
the  right  to  violate  Section  4,  of  Article 
XII?  The  state  organizations  will  dc 
termine  that.  You  cannot  stop  us  ,  selling 
dues  stamps  to  any  other  organization, 
Don’t  forget  that.  I  would  like  to  see 
that  changed ;  I  would  like  to  see  the 
national  party  predominant  in  this 
country;  and  because  we  don’t  have  thftt 
condition,  we  have  so  much  of  this 
trouble.  - 

It  is  not  a  question  of  dues  at  all.  Tim 
dues  question  does  not  come  into  it  willl 
the  Finnish  comrades  of  Cleveland.  They 
pay  their  regular  dues  to  Local  Cleveland  J 
and  besides  that  they  pay  extra  dues, 
They  support  the  Finnish  papers ;  they 
give  entertainments;  they  held  an  enter 
tainment  a  month  ago  that  netted  $200, 

We  don’t  say  that  they  shall  come  into 
the  local  branches;  but  we  do  want  them 
to  be  connected  with  the  central  body  j 
we  want  one  grand  organization.  And  1 
hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  \ve 
become  one  grand  army  of  the  working 
class  and  do  away  with  state  autonomy, 
We  must  consolidate  the  whole  move-* 
ment  throughout  the  United  States. 

DEL.  CAREY  (Mass.)  :  I  want  In 
state  briefly  that  in  Massachusetts  wt< 
have  twenty-one  Finnish  clubs  that  work 
under  the  present  arrangement.  It  workN 
excellently.  I  am  of  the  opinion  thftt 
while  the  proposition  as  the  committed 
has  submitted  it,  carries  with  it  an  elennml 
of  danger — the  danger  of  creating  national 
units  in  the  state — I  am  also  of  tlm 
opinion  that  something  must  be  done  In 
this  matter  and  this  is  the  only  concrelfl 
proposition  that  we  have  had  before  UN, 
We  have  got  to  begin  somewhere  and 
learn.  If  we  make  a  mistake;  if  it  In 
found  to  harass  the  state  organization^ 
or  is  found  to  be  embarrassing  financially 
or  to  build  up  national  units  within  tlm 
state,  then  that  can  be  brought  to  tlm 
attention  of  the  party  and  the  mistake 
rectified.  But  something  should  be  done 
promptly  and  so  I  shall  vote  for  till 
proposition  as  submitted  by  the  com 
mittee  with  the  full  knowledge  that  soilll 
danger  may  arise.  It  will  not  arise,  bo* 
cause  of  our  Finnish  organization,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  for  the  organization,  nmtl  • 
and  women,  and  they  never  bolt,  or  split,  , 
or  threaten.  They  do  their  work  lie*  f 
cording  to  the  decisions  of  the  organizih 
tion.  But  some  of  the  other  organize 
tions  have  a  tendency  to  build  up  a  HOI'I 
of  distinct  organization.  But  with  all  t 
these  dangers,  I  suggest  to  the  delegate!  ■ 
that  they  should  vote  for  this  proposition,  h 
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for  the  same  reason  that  you  allow  a 
child  to  walk;  you  know  it  will  fall;  but 
if  it  did  not  try  to  walk  it  never  would 
walk,  and  so  with  the  possibility  of 
falling  here,  we  still  have  the  possibility  of 
rectifying  the  mistake.  So  I  shall  vote 
for  the  original  report  as  submitted. 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question 
was  moved  and  seconded,  and  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 


situation  in  Regard  to  Foreign-Speaking 
Organizations  was  then  adopted. 

A  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  having 
been  adopted,  Delegate  Lee  moved, 
seconded  by  several  .  delegates,  that .  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
follow  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  discussion  of  the  report,  of  the 
Committee  on  Constitution.  Carried. 
Adjourned  until  May  21,  1910,  9  A.  M. 
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SEVENTH  DAY’S  SESSION. 


The  congress  was  called  to  order  at 
nine  o'clock  by  Secretary  Roewer. 

Delegate  Gaylord  of  Wisconsin  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  day. 

REPORT  ON  CONSTITUTION. 

Consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Constitution  was  re¬ 
sumed,  Delegate  Goebel  taking  charge 
of  the  report  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.):  In  regard 
to  the  last  article  in  the  printed  form 
that  you  have  before  you,  there  is  a 


little  doubt  as  to  the  exact  number, 
owing  to  the  insertion  of  the  article  in 
regard  to  foreign-speaking  organiz.v 
tions.  The  article  reads : 

.  “A1>  amendments  shall  take  effect 
sixty  days  after  being  approved  by  till' 
membership.” 

On  motion  the  article  was  adopted, 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  now 
ready  for  the  minority  reports  on  the 
constitution.  There  is  one  that  Com, 
rade  Lowe  will  present.  Comrade 
Lowe  is  recognized  for  the  minority 


MINORITY  REPORT  ON  CONSTITUTION. 


Port”'’  as  a'S' 7,  'TV'r  " 

sl.W.on,  recommend  the,  said  Section  1,  Article  VI  be  a„“»ded  to  read fob 

on.  ^"hiS'frtm'eth  fSiS,”"!."', 

United  States  by  a  National  Referendum  of  the  Parfv  memhprth  ■dls.tncts.  of  t  ie 
Locals  of  the  Party  in  such  districts  by  the  Natffl  Sc“  rtarv**  Th"  n 
nominations  shall  be  issued  to  the  locals  in  said  dUtidL  k  i  y;T  •  e  ca]l  f«r 
tary  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  v  1  n  l!  „  S  £y  the  Natlonal  Seen), 
be  entitled  to  nominate  seven  candidates.  Thirty  days  shall 
nomination,  fifteen  for  acceptances  and  declinations  and  fiftvW  ?if  alIfowed.  f'"' 
Nominations  from  five  Locals  shall  entitle  a  candidate  trTu  tJ16  ref1erendlll»' 

The  candidate  in  each  of  said  districts  receiving  -  u  plaCed  on  the  ball<d' 
Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  National  Commitw  fr*  V°t6  StaI1  be  eIectl’('' 
the  district  where  such  vacancies  occur.  Memb”s  of  theT  menJbersblP  wi.tllll| 
may  be  recalled  by  a  referendum  vote  in  the  manner  ^ecutive  Committol 
in  Article  XI  hereof,  except  that  L  such  caseTXHL  *1  u°u  referendt"”» 
open  for  thirty  days  but  shall  be  sent  out  immediately.”  t  V®  Sha  n0t  be  hc,t* 

DISTRICT  I. 


cut,  New£YOTkW  Hampshire’  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 


DISTRICT  II. 


Island,  Connect!* 


Pennsylvania,  New  Jersev,  Delaware  Marvland  rdcfv.v.  s  , 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio.  "  >  -  y  nd,  District  of  Columbia,  Vir< 

DISTRICT  III. 


„«,sf,0r,h  S°Uth  C*roli“'  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Ten. 

DISTRICT  IV. 

Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Texas. 
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DISTRICT  V. 

Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa. 

DISTRICT  VI. 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico. 

DISTRICT  VII. 

Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  California,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Alaska. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Minority  Committee  on  the  Constitution. 

(Signed)  JAS.  A.  DE  BELL,  Mass. 

CAROLINE  A.  LOWE,  Kansas. 
JOHN  M.  WORK,  Iowa. 

S.  M.  REYNOLDS,  Ind. 


DEL.  LOWE  (Kas.) :  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  minority  I  wish  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  minority 
report  just  read.  We  ask  that  the  en¬ 
tire  territory  of  the  United  States  be 
divided  into  geographical  districts;  that 
the  entire  membership  in  the  election 
of  the  National  Executive  Committee 
elect  one  member  of  this  committee 
from  each  of  these  sections. 

By  doing  so  what  is  it  we  insure? 
We  insure  to  the  national  Socialist 
movement  a  national  representation  in 
its  executive  (body  of  the  Socialist 
Party  of  America. 

Today,  what  have  we?  A  sectional 
representation.  Five  members  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

What  is  the  result?  The  result  is  a 
great  loss  to  our  national  movement 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  interests 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  country 
are  not  understood. 

It  was  almost  the  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  of  this  conference  that  we  could 
not*  vote  intelligently  upon  the  immi¬ 
gration  Committee  because  we  are  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  main  facts 
on  this  important  question. 

To  those  of  us  living  away  from  the 
coast  and  its  vicinity,  the  immigration 
problem  means  very  little.  We  are 
not  faced  day  after  day  with  perplex¬ 
ing  questions  that  we  must  answer 
upon  this  subject.  Because  we  do  not 
come  into  contact  with  it  and  because 
we  do  not  come  into  more  close  con¬ 
tact  with  our  comrades  who  must  face 
it,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  it.  But 
when  we  find  many  of  our  best  in¬ 
formed,  our  most  devoted  comrades 
standing  firmly  for  the  exclusion  of 
certain  races,  we  are  forced  to  a  real¬ 
ization  of  the  fact  that  a  great  national 
issue  is  at  stake.  A  national  issue 
upon  which  we  as  Socialists  must  take 


our  stand,  and  we  feel  sadly  the  need 
of  more  enlightenment  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Just  as  some  of  our  arguments  upon 
this  question  must  have  appeared  piti¬ 
fully  ridiculous  to  those  who  really 
understand  it,  just  so  did  some  of  the 
discussions  upon  the  problems  of  our 
comrades  upon  the  farms  of  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  appear  pitifully  igno¬ 
rant  to  those  of  us  who  represent  these 
sections. 

They  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
owning  farmer  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  They  did  not  know  that  they 
were  speaking  of  that  which  is  almost 
a  myth.  The  owning  farmer  in  these 
states  has  scarcely  an  existence. 

Comrades,  you  do  not  understand. 
Could  you  but  live  in  their  wretched 
cabins,  toil  with  them  from  daylight 
until  dark — their  wives  and  babies  sac- 
rified  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South — 
could  you  but  see  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  grasp  our  message — when 
they  ask  for  bread  you  would  not  give 
them  a  stone. 

Why  should  not  a  comrade  residing 
in  the  South,  understanding  their  lives 
and.  problems,  represent  them  upon  the 
National  Executive  Committee? 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
my  position  clear  upon  the  subject  un¬ 
der  discussion  yesterday.  A  misunder¬ 
standing  arose  upon  the  farmers'  pro¬ 
gram  of  Oklahoma.  I  must  call  your 
attention  to  its  opening  and  closing 
sentences, 

“As  measures  calculated  to  bring 
into  collective  property  the  land,  and 
enable  the  farmer  to  have  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  land  sufficient  for 
a  home  and  the  support  of  his  family, 
we  hereby  advocate  and  pledge  our 
elected  officers  to  the  following  pro¬ 
gram.” 

“Land  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
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state  or  hereafter  acquired  through 
purchase,  reclamation  or  tax  sales  to 
be.  rented  to  landless  farmers  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  share 
rent  or  its  equivalent.  The  payment 
of  such  rent  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
total  amount  of  rent  paid  is  equal  to 
the  value,  of  the  land,  and  the  tenant 
thereby  acquires  for  himself  and  his 
children  the  right  of  occupancy.  The 
title  to  all  such  lands  remaining  with 
the  commonwealth.” 

My  work  is  in  Kansas.  But  for  six 
months,  day  after  day,  I  have  met  with 
our  comrades  upon  the  farms  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  Never  once  did  I  dodge  the 
issue.  Always,  unequivocally,  have  I 
stood  firm  upon  the  plank  in  our  na¬ 
tional  platform  for  collective  owner¬ 
ship  of  all  land  used  for  the  purpose  of 
exploitation.  Had  I  but  once  at¬ 
tempted  to  deny  this  principle,  the  So¬ 
cialist  farmers  of  Oklahoma  would 
have  arisen  in  indignation  and  de¬ 
nounced  such  a  statement.  The  Social¬ 
ist  farmers  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
realize  that  the  man  who  controls  the 
crop  owns  the  crop,  and  that  the  man 
who  owns  the  crop  owns  the.  farm. 
They  are  demanding  the  ownership  of 
the  crops — the  full  product  of  their 
labor — and  will  be  content  with  noth¬ 
ing  less.  The  farmers’  program  is  but 
the  attempted  first  step  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  end. 

I  find  it  is  our  comrades  of  the  city 
who  have  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  farmer  who  are  fearful  of  him.  You 
think  of  him  as  a  land-owning  laborer 
— employing  class.  He  is  a  tenant  serf, 
enslaved  with  his  wife  and  children, 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  money 
lender  and  land  owner. 

Because  the  Socialism  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  state  must  of  necessity  be  an 
agricultural  movement,  just  so  the  So¬ 
cialist  program  in  an  agricultural  state 
must  be  an  agricultural  program. 

And  this,  the  first  step  to  formulate 
such  a  program,  has  been  brought  be¬ 
fore  you,  as  I  understand,  not  for  your 
sanction  as  an  official  document  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America,  but  for 
your  earnest  consideration  and  advice. 
To  recommend  a  question  so  little 
understood  was  the  wise  and  just 
course  to  pursue. 

How  can  we  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the.  problem  not  only  oT  the 
Southern  cotton  belt,  but  the  Northern 
wheat  belt,  the  mining  problem  of  the 


Rockies,  the  labor  problem  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  the  factory  problems  of  the  East? 

By  electing  on  our  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  men  and  women  who 
are  familiar  with  these  problems,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  a  part  of  their  every 
day  life,  they  can  then  deliberate  in¬ 
telligently  upon  the,  national  problems, 
and  the  result  of  these  deliberations 
will  produce  benefit  to  each  section. 

Not  that  there  is  the  slightest  feel¬ 
ing  against  our  National  Committee  in¬ 
dividual  comrades.  You  have  the  love 
and  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
rank  and  file  throughout  every  section 
of  the  country.  Why?  Because  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  they  know  that 
you  are  writers,  speakers  through  the 
press  and  on  the  platform ;  you  come  to 
them  and  they  learn  from  you.  You 
have  a  hearing  before  them.  Do  they 
have  a  hearing  before  you?  The 
Farmers’  Committee  composed  of,  as 
we  supposed,  our  best  informed  men 
upon  this  subject,  submitted  before  us 
that  to  their  surprise  they  had  discov¬ 
ered  an  obscure  comrade,  whose  book 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  as  broad 
as  theirs  and  whose  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  because  day  after  day  he  must 
meet  the  problems  of  the  farmer,  was 
even  greater.  There  was  no  hesitancy 
upon  their  part  in  regard  to  receiving 
the  experience,  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
comrade.  Eagerly  they  accepted  his 
wisdom  and  gave  him  place  upon  their 
committee. 

You  say  that  to  divide  our  United 
States  into  districts  will  give  more 
room  to  sectional  prejudices.  Today 
tve  have  sectional  prejudices  because 
we  are  isolated  within  our  sections. 
Race  prejudice  disappears  as  races  in¬ 
termingle.  The  national  prejudices  dis- 
apear  as  nations,  by  means  of  the 
press,  telegraph,  telephone,  are  brought 
more  closely  together;  sectional  preju¬ 
dices  will  disappear  as  the  comrades 
from  all  sections  become  familiar  with 
the  industrial  problem  in  all  sections. 

To  me  it  does  not  mean  that  by  this 
means  we  will  lose  the  invaluable  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Hillquits,  the  Bergers,  the 
Hunters.  It  does  mean  that  the  men 
and  women  of  keen  intellect,  or  broad 
understanding,  earnest  devotion,  from 
every  part  of  this  country,  are  given  ’ 
greater  opportunity  to  serve  us  in  our 
efforts  to  inaugurate  the  co-operative 
commonwealth.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
vote  for  the  minority  report.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  minority 
report.  If  it  can  be  proved  to  me  that 
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by  its  adoption  we  shall  have  done 
that  which  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  Socialist  movement  of  the  United 
States,  then  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

What  we  do  ask  is  an  earnest  discus¬ 
sion,  free  from  impassioned  prejudice, 
a  discussion  that  has  ever  uppermost 
the  intimate  welfar*?  of  the  greatest 
cause  this  world  has  ever  known. 

DEL.  CORY  (Wash.):  I  move  that 
the  minority  report  be  substituted  for 
the  majority.  (Seconded.) 

On  motion  of  Delegate  Jacobsen  of 
Iowa  the  previous  question  was  or¬ 
dered. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  the  minor¬ 
ity  ready  to  speak?  Comrade  Lowe  is 
not  ready,  being  slightly  ill.  Will 
Comrade  Reynolds  represent  her? 

‘DEL.  REYNOLDS  (Ind.) :  Com¬ 
rade  Lowe  has  made  a  pretty  good 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  minority  re¬ 
port.  This  question  as  it  presents  it¬ 
self  to  the  Socialist  Party  is  of  vastly 
greater  importance,  perhaps,  than  those 
who  have  moved  the  previous  question 
can  conceive  at  this  time.  1  wTas  my¬ 
self  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  three  or  four  years.  I  join 
with  Comrade  Lowe  in  saying  that  I 
have  nothing  but  the  kindest  feelings 
toward  the  Executive  Committee.  I 
do  object  to  the  fact,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  method  through  which  that 
fact  exists,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Executive  Committee  comes  from  one 
city,  and  almost  from  one  state,  which 
militates  against  the  equitable  con¬ 
sideration  of  questions  that  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
not  by  the  membership,  not  by  parts 
and  portions  of  the  United  States,  but 
by  the  Executive  Committee  them¬ 
selves.  I  should  think  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  desiring  the.  advance¬ 
ment  of  Socialism,  would  themselves 
favor  this  minority  report.  They  are 
themselves  at  a  loss  many  times  to 
know  those  questions  that  are  pre¬ 
sented  here  in  a  congress.  No  man 
can  know  how  the  Socialists  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  feel,  unless  he  comes 
from  that  section,  on  the  immigration 
of  the  orientals.  No  man  can  know 
how  the  southern  comrades  feel,  nor 
how  the  industrial  center  comrades 
feel,  nor  how  the  farming  sections  feel, 
unless  he  has  been  in  touch  with  them. 
Therefore  it  is  that  this  minority  re¬ 
port  presents  an  opportunity  to  bring 
together  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  who  may  formulate  plans 


and  propaganda  for  the  Socialist  Party, 
that  will  be  useful  instead  of  other¬ 
wise.  Now,  our  Executive  Committee 
today  is  composed  largely  of  writers — 
brilliant  writers,  it  may  be ;  I  have  no 
criticism  to  pass  here  at  this  congress 
upon  their  writings.  But  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  economic  deter¬ 
minism,  and  we  as  Socialists  should  be 
willing  to  put  limitations  upon  the  in¬ 
herited  tendencies  we  have  to  exploit 
our  own  ideas,  and  to  exploit,  perhaps, 
our  own  books  and  our  own  literature 
upon  the  movement.  I  know  that  in 
one  or  two  instances  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  get  some  propaganda 
matter  published  by  the  national  or¬ 
ganization  which  should  have  been 
published.  Leaflets  that  should  have 
been  published  will  come  up  here  in 
the  Resolution  Committee.  The  leaf¬ 
lets  on  propaganda  in  the  army  and 
navy,  for  example,  have  not  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  national  office  that  should 
have  been,  years  ago,  enlightening  the 
working  class  who  are  forced  by  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  into  the  ranks  of  the 
so-called  butchers  of  the  world.  We 
know  there  are  excellent  men  under 
arms,  and  we  recognize  the  latent  com¬ 
radeship  that  is  in  their  hearts.  I 
brought  this  question  myself  before,  the 
Executive  Committee.  I  presented  it 
here  on  the  floor  of  this  congress  in  a 
private  way,  not  in  public.  I  never 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  congress  be¬ 
fore  to  speak,  and  never  asked  for  it. 

I  presented  that  propaganda  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  turned  down  in  the 
committee. 

DEL.  CAREY  (Mass.):  Will  you 
yield  to  'a  question? 

DEL.  REYNOLDS:  Sure. 

DEL.  CAREY :  Will  the  delegate 
please  state  whether  it  was  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  that  was  elected  by  the 
recent  referendum  that  he  brought  this 
matter  before? 

DEL.  REYNOLDS:  This  present 
committee. 

DEL.  CAREY :  This  present  exist¬ 
ing  Executive  Committee? 

DEL.  REYNOLDS:  All  of  them. 

DEL.  CAREY:  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  I  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee — that  you  presented  the  matter 
to  me? 

DEL.  REYNOLDS:  No,  I  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  national  office.  The 
National  Secretary  was  requested  to 
present  it  to  the  National  Executive 
Committee.  That  propaganda  is  very 
important,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  had 
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had  in  the  past  the  geographical  rep¬ 
resentation  idea  we  would  have  had 
considered  all  these  questions,  the  farm 
question,  the  immigration  question, 
propaganda  among  the  army  and  navy, 
and  those  other  questions.  The  objec¬ 
tion  may  be  made  that  this  proposition 
militates  against  state  autonomy.  Com¬ 
rades,  state  autonomy  is  one  of  the 
relics  of  the  past.  It  has,  or  will  have 
some  time,  no  significance  in  the  So¬ 
cialist  movement.  When  we  all  be¬ 
come  Socialists  ultimately,  state  boun¬ 
dary  lines  and  geographical  districts 
will  not  be  essential  to  the  tactical 
work  of  the  party.  The  domination  of 
local  ideas,  local  pride,  local  politics 
and  local  interests  militate  against  the 
solidarity  of  the  Socialist  Party.  In 
this  proposition  of  the  minority  report 
no  such  thing  cap  occur,  and  the  state 
autonomists  will  not  be  interfered  with 
tactically.  No  one  is  bound  to  take 
part  in  the  referendum  if  he  does  not 
see  fit.  The  local  secretaries  may  send 
names  into  the  national  office,  and  if 
they  do  not  or  if  that-  state  does  not, 
then  that  state  fails  to  participate  in 
the  selection  of  a  geographical  repre¬ 
sentative  upon  the  Executive  Committee. 

I  take  it  that  the  presentation  of  the 
minority  report  is  in  accord  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Socialism; 
and  I  think  the  majority  report  is  not. 
I  think  that  the  minority  report  leads 
towards  democracy  in  the  movement 
instead  of  autocracy  in  the  movement, 
and  that  it  will  bring  peace  and  har- 
mony,  larger  intelligence,  more  kindli¬ 
ness,  more  sympathy,  more  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  less  friction.  It  is  one  of 
the  important  things  that  this  congress 
should  adopt.  If  they  do  adopt  it  I 
know  the  result  will  be  good.  I  know 
that  the  rank  and  file  are  yearning  not 
for  leadership,  but  for  enlightenment 
and  intelligence,  and  that  they  will 
welcome  it  and  overwhelmingly  ap¬ 
prove  the  acts  of  this  congress. 

(Delegate  Thompson  was  called  to 
the  Chair.) 

DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS  (Ill.):  Do  I 
understand  that  the  debate  is  closed? 

DEL.  GAYYLORD  (Wis.) :  The 
debate  is  closed.  On  behalf  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  closing  the  de¬ 
bate.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  state 
autonomy;  quite  the  contrary.  Indeed, 
it  is  against  state  autonomy.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Consti¬ 
tution  at  the  last  national  convention, 


and  as  a  member  of  that  committee,  I 
tried  to  secure  and  did  secure,  so  far 
as  the  referendum  was  concerned,  the 
election  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  by  the  national  committee, 
which  is  the  most  representative  body 
of  the  party  outside  of  conventions  and 
congresses.  But  that  was  destroyed 
by  the  preferential  election  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  brought  now  to  the 
point  where  we  were  in  the.  convention 
two  years  ago,  to  have  the  National 
Executive  Committee  elected  by  a  ref¬ 
erendum  of  the  party.  I  want  to  say 
that  my  opinion  still  holds  good,  but 
this  proposition  coming  up  in  this  form 
is  a  most  preposterous  thing.  Now,  I 
want  to  say  a  word  concerning  Com¬ 
rade  Lowe.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
sincere,  honest,  earnest  and  capable 
comrades  that  I  know.  Her  only  dis¬ 
advantage  in  this  matter  is  that  her 
work  so  far  has  been  confined  to  the 
particular  district  where  she  lives  and 
where  she  knows  the  people  intimately. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  committee  capable 
of  working  on  broad  lines  and  taking 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  understand  the  full 
nature  of  this  proposition  that  is  be¬ 
fore  you.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  this 
means  as  it  stands.  There  are  seven 
districts,.  the  first  being  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New 
York.  It  constitutes  18.5  per  cent  of 
the  dues  paying  membership,  as  shown 
by  the  dues  paid  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1910,  and  it  includes  17  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  country, 

District  number  2  is  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Ohio.  It  has  20  per  cent  of 
the  dues-paying  membership  and  21 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

District  3  is  composed  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  with  1.5  per  cent  of  the  dues- 
paying  membership  and  15.7  per  cent 
of  the  population. 

District  4  .is  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Texas,  contain¬ 
ing  8.6  per  cent  of  the  dues-paying 
membership  and  13.5  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  country. 

District  5  is.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illi-  < 
nois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
with  25.3  per  cent  of  the  dues-paying 
membership  and  20  per  cent  of  thfl 
population  of  the  country. 

District  6  is  North  Dakota,  South  I 
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Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Colorado,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
New  Mexico,  with  16  per  cent  of  the 
dues-paying  membership  and  7.8  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

District  7  is  Washington,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  California,  Utah,  Nevada,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  Alaska,  with  10  per  cent  of 
the  dues-paying  membership  and  4.5 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Socialism  is  supposed  to  be  scientific, 
and  the  organization  of  the  party 
should  be  based  upon  facts.  Now, 
which  line  of  facts  shown  here  are  you 
going  to  follow?  If  I  had  a  map  here 
I  could  show  you  that  as  to  geographi¬ 
cal  districts,  the  proposition  certainly 
is  not  scientific.  As  to  population  it 
does  not  tally.  As  to  dues-paying 
membership  it  is  preposterous.  What 
is  it  that  they  want?  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  If  I  were  to  go  more  closely 
into  this  thing  I  could  show  you  other 
objections.  The  industrially  organized 
and  developed  parts  of  the  world,  as 
we,  understand  it  today,  are  those  parts 
in  which  Socialism  naturally  develops 
first;  not  the  agricultural  portions,  the 
most  backward  agricultural  sections. 
Yet,  here  is  a  proposition  to  give  two 
small  populations  and  two  small  dis¬ 
tricts  and  two  small  dues-paying  mem¬ 
berships,  constituting  the  most  back¬ 
ward,  industrially  and  agriculturally, 
sections  of  the  country,  two  represent¬ 
atives  upon  the  National  Executive 
Committee.  Somebody  explained  that 
this  must  have  been  done  while  they 
were  asleep. 

Now,  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  is  an  executive  committee — an 
executive  committee,  please,  note.  Now, 
an  .executive,  committee  is  not  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee;  it  is  an  administrative 
committee.  It  is  called'  upon  to  act 
quickly,  and  to  act  quickly  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  members  within  a 
convenient  distance  and  not  have  to 
wait  for  members  thousands  of  miles 
away.  Now,  what  is  the  complaint 
that,  is  made?  It  -is  that  these  distant 
sections  are  not  represented  upon  the 
committee.  I  have  shown  you  the  rea¬ 
son.  These  sections  are.  backward  in 
their  development;  they  are  backward 
industrially;  they  are  backward  agri¬ 
culturally,  these  two  southern  sections 
especially,  and  industrially  others  are 
not  as  advanced  as  these.  What  harm 
to  the  party  has  come  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan?  Has  there  been  any  division 


of  the  movement,  or  has  the  move¬ 
ment  gone  forward  unitedly  under  the 
present  method  of  administration.  That 
is  a  question  that  has  to  be  answered. 
The  party  is  not  divided;  the  party 
has  not  suffered  under*this  method. 

A  roll  call  was  then  ordered  on  the 
adoption  of  the  minority  report,  re* 
suiting  in  31  in  favor,  45  opposed,  and 
34  absent  or  not  voting,  and  the  minor¬ 
ity  report  was  declared  lost. 

The  chairman  stated  that  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  present  motions  from 
the  floor,  and  that  a  motion  to  adopt 
as  a  whole  would  be  in  order. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  I  move 
that  the  report  be  adopted  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  full.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  O’NEIL  (Wyo.) :  I  move  to 
amend  Section  3  of  Article  XII  by 
adding  the  words:  “That  only  exces¬ 
sive  filing  fees  and  legal  restrictions 
will  excuse  the  leaving  of  blanks  on 
any  ballot  where  there  are  enough  dues 
paying  members  to  fill  the  ticket.” 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  now 
ready  for  the  question  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  report  as  a  whole,. 

DEL.  MERRICK  (Pa.):  Does  the 
Chair  rule  that  you  would  entertain 
amendments,  but  such  amendments 
must  be  in  writing? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Del.  Merrick  then  offered  the  following 
amendment  to  take,  the  place  of  the 
first  sentence  in  Sec.  1  of  Art.  VI: 

“The  National  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  seven  members 
from  the  membership  of  the,  party,  and 
they,  shall  hold  office  for  two  years; 
provided,  not  more  than  one  member 
can  come  from  one  state.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  now 
going  to  vote  on  adopting  that  as  a 
part  of  the  constitution. 

DEL.  THOMPSON  (Wis.):  I  want 
to  know  whether  that  paragraph  that 
was  read  previous  to  the  last  was 
adopted. 

THE  SECRETARY:  It  was  adopted. 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  I  move  to  re¬ 
consider.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  BERGER:  Sure;  it  was  not 
discussed  at  all.  There  was  not  a 
word  said  about  it. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  put 
and  declared  lost.  A  division  being 
called  for,  the  vote  resulted  42  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  reconsideration  and  27  against. 

A  point  of  order  was  made  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  was  required  to  re- 
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consider,  but  the  point  was  not  sus¬ 
tained,  and  the  matter  was  reconsid¬ 
ered,  being  Del.  O’Neil’s  amendment. 

DEL.  THOMPSON  (Wis.) :  The 
amendment,  as  I  understand,  proposes 
to  force  every  local  to  put  a  full  ticket 
in  the  field.  With  but  one  or  two  po¬ 
sitions  to  be  filled  there  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  no  difficulty.  But  suppose  there 
are  fifteen  judicial  positions  to  be  filled 
and  but  ten  members,  you  can  see  it  is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  our  locals  shall 
fill  the  tickets  when  there  are  not 
enough  members.  Furthermore,  sup¬ 
pose  they  have  members  enough,  but 
they  could  not  take  a  place  on  the 
ticket  because  they  would  lose  their 
jobs.  It  illustrates  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  given  this  proper  considera¬ 
tion  when  we  place  articles  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  in  that  way.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  in  Wisconsin,  and  1  believe  the 
whole  Wisconsin  movement  is  as  clear 
and  as  uncompromising  and  stands  as 
much  against  fusion  and  compromise 
as  any  body  of  Socialists  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  are  just  as 
intelligent  as  anybody.  We  ought  to 
leave  the.  matter  to  the  state  or  local, 
and  if  there  is  any  fusion  or  confusion 
in  any  city  let  the  state  take  care  of  it. 

DEL.  BERGER:  I  am  going  to 
leave  in  ten  minutes.  There  is  some 
labor  trouble  in  Milwaukee,  and  the 
unions  have  asked  me  to  come  home. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  party 
has  gone  on  long  enough  on  the  old 
system,  and  well  enough,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  change.  Take  our  situa¬ 
tion  in  Milwaukee  last  year.  We  did 
not  have  lawyers  enough, _  even  that 
middle  class  party  that  is  made  'up  of 
trade  unionists  and  other  members,  to 
fill  the  positions  of  seven  city  judges 
to  be  elected  and  the  judge  of  the.  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Now,  the  judges  that 
are  elected  in  Milwaukee,  we  want 
them  to  be  good,  because,  they  have  to 
be  in  office  five  years.  We  had  at  our 
disposal  two  men,  and  one  of  those 
lawyers  was  the  secretary  of  the  Brew¬ 
ers’  Union,  the  last  job  he  took.  We 
took  those  two  men,  and  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  five  places  on  the  ticket 
empty  in  order  to  be  good  Socialists. 
This  is  a  useless  and  foolish  proposi¬ 
tion.  Leave  it  to  the  state.  There  is 
no  foundation  for  suspicion  or  foun¬ 
dation  for  danger  of  fusion.  In  Ger¬ 
many  they  are  not  afraid  of  fusion.  In 
France  they  are  not  afraid  of  fusion. 
But  in  America,  especially  down  in 


Mississippi  and  Georgia  and  Louisiana, 
we  are  continually  wrarned  against  fu¬ 
sion.  Comrades,  leave  the  constitution 
as  it  is.  It  provides  against  any  kind 
of  fusion,  treason  or  other  affiliation  of 
our  party. 

DEL.  O’NEIL  (Wyo.):  Every  state 
in  the  Union  has  different  laws  regard¬ 
ing  its  primary  ballots  and  conventions. 
A  great  many  states  have  laws  which 
make  restrictions  with  regard  to  bal¬ 
lots.  In  those  cases  this  amendment, 
would  allow  them  that  privilege  of 
keeping  members  off  who  were  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  running  for  office.  In  our 
state  we  can  nominate  any  laborer  and 
run  him  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  if  we  want  to.  Suppose  he  could 
not  qualify  after  election,  you  see  the 
situation. 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  The  same  as 
we  are  in  Milwaukee,  because  we  can 
elect  them. 

DEL.  O’NEIL:  As  I  understand 
Comrade  Berger’s  argument,  the  pres¬ 
ent  constitution  and  local  regula¬ 
tions  cover  it.  As  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  had  fusion  in  the  biggest' 
county  in  our  state.  Of  course,  the 
rules  of  our  party  forbid  fusion,  nor 
was  such  a  thing  ever  contemplated, 
but  in  spite  of  this  they  nominated  a 
legislative  ticket  and  had  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Democrats  and  left* 
a  blank  on  the  legislative  ticket.  That 
is  the  condition  we  have  to  deal  with. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  constitution  to 
protect  against  it.  What  we  want  is 
something  that  will  stop  fusion.  These 
men  will  come  to  the  members  of  the 
party  and  tell  them  that  they  are  doing 
these  things  in  other  states.  Now,  the 
members  have  no  opportunity  to  go 
and  hunt  up  the  information  and  find 
out  the  legal  restrictions  or  obstruc¬ 
tions  that  there  are  to  putting  a  ticket 
in  the  field.  They  will  simply  accept 
the  word  of  these  men  because  of  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  facts,  and  we  are  sim¬ 
ply  losing  members  from  the  party  in 
the  state.  We  want  the  comrades  of 
the,  United  States  as  a  party  to  help 
us.  We  don’t  ask  for  restrictions  to 
keep  them  off.  I  submit  that  the  ar¬ 
gument  against  this  amendment  was 
an  argument  in  favor  of  it.  All  we 
want  is  something  that  will  protect  us. 
If  you  read  the  constitution  you  will 
find  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
will  cope  with  this  situation.  I  came 
to  this  congress  to  try  and  protect  our 
state  organizations.  All  we  want  is 
help. 
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The  previous  question  was  then  or¬ 
dered. 

The  amendment  having  been  again 
read,  the  question  was  put  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  declared  lost. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  question 
is  now  on  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  the  committee’s  report  as  a  whole. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the 
report  as  a  whole  was  declared  adopted. 

Del.  Morgan  of  Illinois  requested 
that  he  be  recorded  as  voting  no. 

On  motion  of  Del.  Goebel  (N.  J.), 
the  rules  were  suspended  in  order  to 
permit  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
to  report  at  this  time,  so  far  as  the 
committee  was  prepared  to  report. 

On  motion  of  Delegate  Hoogerhyde 
of  Michigan,  the  telegram  received 
from  Local  Grand  Rapids  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  on  Tuesday  evening  was  ordered 
printed  in  the  proceedings. 


The  telegram  was.  as  follows: 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  17,  1910. 

J.  Mahlon  Barnes, 

National  Socialist  Congress, 
King’s  Restaurant, 

Fifth  Ave.,  between  Washington  and 
Madison  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Local  in  session  sends  greetings.  One 
working  class  political  party,  one  in¬ 
dustrial  union,  both  thoroughly  revo¬ 
lutionary,  spells  early  victory  over  cap¬ 
italism.  Let  us  hew  to  that  line. 

JNO.  VANHORF,  Sec’y. 

8:32  P.  M. 

DEL.  LEE,  for  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions:  This  is  the  only  subject 
upon  which  there  was  not  a  unani¬ 
mous  report.  Upon  this  subject  there 
is  a  minority  and  a  majority  report, 
proposed  respectively  by  two  and  seven 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  majority  recommend  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  following  resolution: 


ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PARTY  TOWARD  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MAJORITY. 

Resolved  That  this  national  convention  of  1910  reaffirms  the  attitude  of 
t>ie  Socialist  Party  toward  the  labor-union  movement  as  declared  by  the  national 
convention  of  1908,  in  brief  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  party  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  interfere  in  any 
controversies  which  may  exist  within  the  labor-union  movement  over  questions 
oi  form  ot  organization  or  methods  of  action  in  the  industrial  struggle  but 
trusts  to  the  labor  organizations  themselves  to  solve  these  questions  and  to 
evolve  in  the  direction  of  ever  closer  solidarity  and  even  more  effective  action 
on  the  industrial  field. 

2.  That  it  is  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  party  to  give  moral  and  ma- 
.erial  support  to  the  labor  organizations  in  all  their  defensive  or  aggressive 
struggles  against  capitalist  oppression  and  exploitation,  for  the  protection  and 
extension  ot  the  rights,  of  the  wage-workers  and  the  betterment  of  their  ma¬ 
terial  and  social  condition. 

i  -  National  Executive  Committee  is  hereby  instructed  to  cause  the  “Ad¬ 

dress  to  Organized  Labor  ’  as  adopted  by  the  convention  of  1908  to  be  edited 
in  sc  far  as  to  bring  up  to  date  the  references  to  specific  events  contained  there- 
m,  and  then  cause  it  to  be  reprinted  as  a  leaflet  and  use  all  proper  means  to 
States  the  WK  est  clrculatlon  among  the  organized  working  people  of  the  United 

LEE’  New  York,  Chairman 
JOSEPH  E.  COHEN,  Pennsylvania^ 
ADOLPH  GERMER,  Illinois. 

W  .  B.  KILLINGBECK,  New  Jersey 
JASPER  M’LEVY,  Connecticut  ’  * 

f^N^EETH  H.  THOMAS,  Wisconsin 
JOHN  G.  WILLERT,  Ohio 

REPORT  OF  THE  MINORITY. 

Delegate  Cannon  of  Oregon,  for  the  minority,  offered  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  movement  of  organized  labor  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
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antagonism  between  the  interests  of  employers  and  wage-workers  under  the 
capitalist  system  and  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  propaganda  of  Social¬ 
ism,  it  being  an  important  as  well  as  so  often  the  first  step  in  the  development 

°f  ^Resoived^by3  this  "corfgress^nh session  assembled,  That  we  recommend  the 
organization  of  labor  along  industrial  lines  based  on  the  recognition  of  the 
irrepressible  class  conflict  in  society,  but  we  do  not  oppose  labor  in  any  form 
of  organization  in  its  struggle  against  the  capitalist  class  while  evolving  along 
class  fines  to  economic  and  political  action  whereby  in  time  it  will  demonstrate 
by  such  intelligent  action  its  solidarity  and  internationally  making  for  its  final 
emancipation  and  overthrow  of  wage  slavery. 

E.  L.  CANNON,  Oregon 

W  H  WAYNICK.  Washington 


Delegate  Cassidy  (N.  Y.),  seconded 
by  Delegate  Maurer  (Pa.),  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  following  substitute: 

CASSIDY  SUBSTITUTE. 

Whereas,  The  last  International  So¬ 
cialist  and  Labor  Congress,  held  at 
Stuttgart,  in  1907,  adopted  a  resolution 
proclaiming  that — 

“To  emancipate  the  proletariat  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  bonds  of  intellectual, 
political  and  economic  serfdom,  the 
political  and  economic  struggle  are 
alike  necessary.” 

In  other  words,  that  such .  complete 
emancipation  of  the  proletariat  Is  im¬ 
possible  unless  it  is  organized  both 
economically  and  politically  for  that 
purpose;  and 

Whereas,  The  above  Stuttgart  reso¬ 
lution  further  declares  that — 

“The  development  of  the  capitalist 
system  of  production,  the_  increased 
concentration  of  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  the  growing  alliances  of  employ¬ 
ers,  the  increasing  dependence  of  par¬ 
ticular  trades  upon  the  totality  of  bour¬ 
geois  society  would  reduce  trades 
unions"  to  impotence  if  concerning 
themselves  about  nothing  more  than 
trade  interests,  they  took  their  stand 
on  corporate  (craft)  selfishness  and  ad¬ 
mitted  the  theory  of  harmony  of  inter¬ 
ests  between  labor  and  capital,”  and, 
Whereas,  In  conformity  with  this 
resolution  the  Socialist  Parties  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  European  countries  stand 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  and  go  hand 
in  hand  with  true,  class  struggle  unions 
and  not  with  unions  ignoring  or  de¬ 
stroying  the  class  struggle;  and, 

Whereas,  The  above  quoted  descrip¬ 
tion  of  important  trades  unions  exactly 
fits  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
as  it  stands  at  present,  and  explains 
its  impotence  as  a  body  not  only  to 
emancipate  the  working  class  but  even 
to  effectively  protect  the  workers  un¬ 


der  the  capitalist  system;  and, 

Whereas,  Industrial  Unionism,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  principle  of  class  struggle, 
aiming  to  protect  the  workers  in  the 
shops  now ,  and  to  finally  secure  their 
complete  emancipation,  and  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  solidarity  of  workers  not 
only  of  one  craft,  but  of  entire  indus¬ 
tries  and  of  the  whole  working-class  of 
America  and  the  world,  is  alone  able 
to  effectively  cope  with  the  advanced 
conditions  of  American  capitalism,  and 
corresponds#  with  the  character  of  la¬ 
bor  unions  insisted  on  in  the  Stuttgart 
resolution  as  indispensable  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  class;  and, 

Whereas,  The  Socialist  Party  cannot 
be  either  indifferent  or  neutral  on  thin 
momentous  question  without  condemn¬ 
ing  itself  to  impotence  to  attain  its 
final  goal,  and  without  betrayal  of  the 
cause  of  emancipation  of  the  working 
class  from  wage-slavery;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Socialist  Party, 
standing  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
ready  to  assist  the  workers  engaged  in 
a  struggle  to  improve  their  condition*, 
no  matter  how  they  are  organized  or 
whether  they  are  organized  at  all,  en¬ 
dorses  Industrial  Unionism  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  and  as  an  indispensable  part,  of 
the  class  struggle,  without  endorsing 
any  particular  organization;  and  be  it 
also 

Resolved,  That  we  declare  it  to  bl 
the  duty  of  our  agitators  and  of  th# 
publishers  of  our  papers  and  our  liter¬ 
ature  to  teach  our  members  and  friendl 
the  principles  of  Industrial  Unionism 
to  enable  them  not  only  to  make  prop¬ 
aganda  for  our  party  and  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Socialism  among  their  fel¬ 
low  members  of  whatever  union,  craft 
or  otherwise  they  may  belong  to,  but 
also  to  carry  to  them  the  message  of 
common  action  against  common  cneiHjf 
and  of  Industrial  Unionism  generally, 
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and  thus  hasten  the  day  when  our 
party,  in  its  struggle  with  the  Beast  of 
Capitalism,  will  not  stand  any  more  as 
at  present  with  its  back  unprotected 
or  outflanked  by  the  outposts  of  the 
Civic  Federation,  but  will,  like  our  sis-, 
ter  parties  in  Europe,  be  backed  by  a 
powerful  revolutionary  army  of  Indus¬ 
trially  organized  workers,  unconquer¬ 
able  and  victorious. 

DEL.  CASSIDY :  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  time  wasted  in  what  I 
think  was  a  search  for  problems;  but 
this  problem  which  is  of  vital  moment 
to  the  Socialist  Party  has  been  silently 
ignored. 

I  am  of  that  school  of  Socialists  who 
believe  that  industrial  democracy,  or 
the  co-operative  commonwealth,  can 
never  be  ushered  in  until  we  have  an 
economic  organization  that  will  back 
up  the  ballots  that  we  cast.  But  from 
the  personnel  of  the  congress  as,  I  have 
sized  it  up,  I  have  little  hope  for  the 
adoption  of  this  substitute  which  I  have 
offered,  because  I  take  it  that  this  con¬ 
gress  is  not  a  proper  representation  of 
the  workers  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  who  have  most  largely  occupied 
the  time  of  this  congress  are  not  work¬ 
ing  men  or  working  women,  that  have 
come  here  from  the  working  class.  You 
will  find  they  are  doctors,  and  lawyers, 
and  ex-preachers,  and  people  of  that 
character,  who  are  now  assuming  the 
leadership  of  the  working  class  of  this 
country,  until  the  working  class  them¬ 
selves  find  out  just  what  the  class 
struggle  is.  In  this  substitute  we  are 
not  asking  you  to  endorse  the  I.  W. 
W.,  but  if  you  are  to  assume  the  role 
of  the  savior  of  the  working  class;  if 
you  assume  to  lead  the  working  class 
in  organizing  on  the  political  field,  why 
in  the  name  of  God  and  of  common 
sense  don’t  you  tell  them  to  organize 
upon  the  economic  field?  That  is  the 
question.  You  are  trying  to  evade  the 
issue.  You  are  trying  to  evade  the  is¬ 
sue  so  as  not  to  offend  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  endorse  thf  I.  W.  W.  What  I 
am  asking  you  to  indorse  is  industrial 
unionism.  You  have  heard  a  lot  of 
t^lk  about  the  Stuttgart  resolutions.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  the  salient  points 
in  this  resolution  that  I  have  offered 
are  taken  from  this  document  printed 
in  three  languages  at  the  Stuttgart 
congress  in  1907.  So  it  seems  we 
American  Socialists  are  not  paying 


much  attention  to  our  international 
congresses. 

Now  there  were  comrades  here  who 
said  that  we  ought  to  read  up  a  little. 
I  think  it  would  have  come  with  a 
great  deal  better  grace  if  those  com¬ 
rades  had  not  made  those  remarks,  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  tell  you  there,  are  a 
whole  lot  of  workingmen  who  work 
twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day  who 
have  no  time  for  reading  books.  But  I 
tell  you  they  don’t  have  to  r^ad  books 
to  know  that  there  is  a  class' struggle. 
They  can  get  Socialism  out  of  the  hard 
facts.  I  learned  Socialism  through  the, 
hard  school  of  experience,  and  I  did 
not  need  Marx,  or  Engels,  or  Bebel  or 
Liebknecht,  to  tell  me  where  my  ma¬ 
terial  interests  lie. 

Let  us  meet  this  issue  as  Socialists; 
let  us  face  it  as  men.  Let  us  tell  the 
workers  of  this  country  that  they  are 
following  a  false  light.  Look  at  the 
Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  made  up  of 
two  hundred  crafts  scattered  through 
forty-five  states,  three  territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Suppose  a 
foreign  invader  landed  in  Boston  Har¬ 
bor;  and  the  rest  of  the  country  al¬ 
lowed  Massachusetts  to  fight  the  en¬ 
emy  single  handed.  You  would  say 
that  was  a  hell  of  a  Union.  That  is 
the  identical  position  in  which  the 
labor  unions  of  this  country  are  to¬ 
day.  And  we,  the  Socialist  Party,  are 
asking  the  workers  to  participate  in 
this  sickly  piece  of  sentimentality,  this 
sickly  burlesque.  Go  out  like  men  and 
tell  them  to  organize  industrially,  in  a 
grand  organization  where  everybod3' 
will  stand  for  all  the  rest,  one  for  all 
and  all  for  one,  and  when  one  strikes 
all  strike.  That  is  my  motto. 

DEL.  COHEN  (Pa.):  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  comrade  here  who  does 
not  believe  absolutely,  irreconcilably 
and  irrevocably  in  a  complete,  most 
compact,  most  solidified  organization 
of  labor,  both  in  the  economic  and  the 
political  fields.  But  how  are  we  to 
get  those  things?  That  is  the  prac¬ 
tical,  the  only  question  before  us. 
What  does  the  majority  report  say? 
That  our  party  has  neither  the  right 
nor  the  desire  to  interfere  in  any  con¬ 
troversy  which  may  exist  within  the 
labor  union  movement  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  form  of  the  movement — 

(Here  a  request  was  made  that  the 
majority  report  be  read,  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done.) 

Now,  the  question  is  this,  shall  we 
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accomplish  more  by  letting  this  fight 
be  fought  out  in  the  ranks  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  by  the  men  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  fight  there,  or  shall  we  ac¬ 
complish  more  by  passing  resolutions 
outside,  of  the  ranks  of  the  unions  and 
announcing  theories  of  the  proper 
form  of  labor  organization?  The  trial 
has  been  made  many  times  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  result  we  all  want  from  out¬ 
side  the  ranks  of  organized  labor 
unions.  We  tried  it  once;  what  was 
the  result?  We  did  not  organize  the 
unions,  but  we  split  the  Socialist 
Party.  Some  other  well  meaning  com¬ 
rades  started  the  I.  W.  W.  Did  you 
organize  the  trade  union  movement, 
into  your  line  of  action?  No.  You 
split  the  L  W.  W.  into  two  sections; 
and  you  did  not  help  the  Socialist 
Party.  I  say  to  you  here  and  now 
that  the  industrial  labor  form  of  or¬ 
ganization  is  an  advanced  stage,  and 
the  best  form  of  labor  organization. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
this  means  if  you  adopt  it.  We  go 
back  to  Philadelphia.  We  have  a 
building  trades  council  that  is  organ¬ 
ized  as  an  industry;  and  is  not  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  lines  of  craft  autonomy  at 
all.  They  do  not  recognize  contracts. 
A  strike  of  one  is  a  strike  of  all.  It 
is  organized  on  industrial  lines.  It 
believes  in  political  action.  It  believes 
in  united  political  action.  For  what? 
For  the  Republican  Party.  Do  you 
want  us  to  go  back  to  Philadelphia  and 
say  that  that  is  the  form  of  industrial 
unionism  that  we  want?  We  who  are 
fighting  the  class  struggle  in  the  trades 
union  movement;  we  who  are  fighting 
for  the  principles  of  international  soli¬ 
darity,  who  are  fighting  inside  the 
trades  unions  and  who  are.  slowly, 
through  mistakes,  perhaps,  developing 
that  condition  of  solidarity,  we  ask 
you  to  adopt  the  majority  report  and 
let  those  of  us  who  are  fighting  the 
class  struggle  inside  the  trades  unions 
fight  this  battle  out  for  ourselves. 

There  is  another  point  in  this. 
There  have  been  some  severe  remarks 
made  here  about  Sam  Gompers,  and  it 
is  made  to  appear  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  American  Federation  stand 
for  the  principles  of  Sam  Gompers  and 
stand  for  the  Civic  Federation.  I  deny 
those  statements  in  toto.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  American  Federation  stands 
for  Sam  Gompers  why  is  it  that  Sam 
Gompers  was  unable  to  deliver  the 
vote  of  organized  labor  for  William 
Jennings  Bryan  in  1908?  If  it  is  true 


that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  are  the  $ame  as 
their  officers,  and  that  those  officers  ex¬ 
press  their  principles,  then  every  one 
who  is  a  member  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  ought  to  be  expelled,  because 
I  am  satisfied  every  one  of  you  here 
is  opposed  to  the  Civic  Federation.  I 
ask  you  not  to  adopt  these  other  reso¬ 
lutions,  which  only  mean  the  injection 
from  the  outside,  of  something  that 
does  not  belong  here.  It  will  only 
give  the  reactionaries  in  the  trades 
union  momevent  whom  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  inside  the  trades  union  movement 
another  lease  of  life,  make  martyrs  of 
them,  and  hold  back  for  a  long  time 
our  endeavor  to  organize  the  trades 
unions  along  the  lines  of  revolutionary 
Socialist  principles. 

DEL.  BARNES  (Louisiana):  I  am 
not  speaking  alone  for  the  I.  W.  W., 
but  I  am  speaking  for  ten  millions  of 
black  people.  The  solution  of  that 
great  race  problem  lies  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  colored  race  industrially, 
which  is  the  only  organization  they 
can  comprehend.  I  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  and 
also  of  the  Carpenters’  Union.  We 
have,  tried  in  every  way  we  could  to 
organize  those  people  into  some  form 
of  union,  but  the  only  form  that  we 
have  found  effective  in  organizing 
them  is  the  industrial  form.  And  in 
speaking  of  those  ten  million  of  peo¬ 
ple  I  want  the  comrades  to  understand 
that  we  have  there  the  greatest  wage 
problem  that  there  is  in  any  section 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  greater 
than  your  problem  in  the  east  or  your 
problem  in  the  west;  a  thousand  times 
greater.  And  if  there  are  any  solu¬ 
tions  of  that  problem  that  you  can 
suggest  it  is  '.up  to  you  to  suggest 
them;  it  is  your  duty  to  suggest  them. 

I  don’t  believe  the.  I.  W.  W.  wants  this 
congress  to  endorse  it.  It  simply 
wants  you  to  recognize  the  principle  of  ' 
industrial  organization.  The  cause  of 
Socialism  demands  that  we  shall  adopt 
the  industrial  form  of  organization  be¬ 
cause  that'  is  the  form  that  reaches 
down  and  gets  the  man  lowest  down; 
and  we  have  got  to  get  the  man  that  is 
lowest  down  or  the  capitalists  will  use 
him  to  defeat  us  and  defeat  his  own 
interests.  Now  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong  the  white  people  of  the  south 
won’t  mix  with  the.  negroes.  Men  go 
down  there  for  a  few  months  and  try 
to  understand  the  condition  of  things. 

I  have  lived  among  those  people  for 
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forty-five  years  and  new  things  come 
up  every  day.  But  after  living  in  both 
sections,  and  standing  impartial  on  this 
question,  I  believe  that  the  industrial 
organization  is  the  only  solution  of 
this  tremendous  problem.  You  cannot 
organize  the  negroes  politically  in  the 
south;  it  would  do  you  no  good  if  you 
did.  They  disfranchise  him.  But  this 
industrial  movement  will  educate  him; 
and  when  the  white  Socialists  get  into 
power,  he  will  come  in  as  an  educated 
man  to  do  his  part,  and  will  become  a 
valuable  citizen.  That  is  why  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  industrial  form  of  or¬ 
ganization. 

DEL.  M’ALLISTER  (Mo.):  You 
say  the  colored  man  is  disfranchised. 
Some  of  the  comrades  deny  that.  Will 
you  explain  that? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  No,  no.  We 
can’t  go  into  that.  Some  one  to  speak 
for  the  substitute  next. 

DEL.  SCHNAIDT  (Ohio):  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  substitute  is  the  fairest 
thing  presented  here.  Why?  We  who 
are.  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  yet  believe  in  the  industrial 
form  of  organization,  are  there  why? 
Because  in  our  particular  districts 
there  are  no  means  by  which  we 
can  stand  for  industrial  unionism  as 
there  are  no  such  organizations. 
Therefore  we  join  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  hoping  to  accomplish 
more  by  doing  so  than  we  can  ac¬ 
complish  outside.  But  we  are  opposed 
to  trade  autonomy  because,  for  one  rea¬ 
son,  it  has  been  demonstrated  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  that  one  trade  will  work 
while  the  other  strikes.  We  know  that 
is  wrong  and.  we  simply  want  you  to 
adopt  the  substitute  and  say  just  what 
we  think  is  right  and  what  we  ought 
to  stand  for.  The  mover  and  author 
of  this  substitute  is  not  a  member  of 
the  I.  W.  W.;  he  belongs  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor;  he  does  not 
want  anything  to  do  with  the  I.  W.  W. 
Neither  do  I.  I  belong  to  a  craft  that 
recognizes  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
We  would  gladly  get  out  of  it  if  we  pos¬ 
sibly  could.  We  are  in  a  position  where 
we  cannot.  But  give  us  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
press  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  form  of  organization.  We  are 
not  asking  for  the  indorsement  of  the 
1.  W.  W.  We  are  not  asking  for  the, 
indorsement  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion;  neither  are  we  asking  for  the 
domination  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Laboj.  We  simply  ask  for  an 


indorsement  of  the  principles  of  indus¬ 
trial  unionism. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN  (Calif.) :  I  am 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
1  am  not  one  of  the  intellectuals  who 
has  never  been  down  in  the  dust,  and 
who  does  not  know  the  real  condition 
of  the  working  class.  I  hoped  that 
when  this  question  of  industrial  union¬ 
ism  came  before  the  Socialist  congress, 
it  would  come  in  such  a  form  that  the 
Socialist  Party  could  endorse  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  industrial  unionism  without 
seeming  to  indorse  any  particular  or¬ 
ganization;  but  now,  when  the  substi¬ 
tute  comes,  it  places  me.  in  a  position 
where  I  cannot  accept  it,  because  in  it 
there  is  a  clause  which  practically  con¬ 
demns  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  If  that  were  not  in.it,  I  would 
endorse  the.  substitute.  But  with  that 
clause  in  it,  I  arn  compelled,  although 
in  favor  of  industrial  unionism,  to  vote 
for  the  majority  report.  If  you  leave 
that  clause  in  there  and  adopt  it  you 
place  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  most 
undesirable  position  it  could  possibly 
be  in.  The  cry  is  raised  all  over  the 
country  now  that  there  is  danger  of  a 
labor  union  party.  Think  if  that  hap¬ 
pened  what  a  position  you  would  be 
in  if  you  adopted  that  resolution;  if 
you  said  to  the  unionists  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  that  you  would  rather 
endorse  the  industrial  form  than  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  What 
we  must  recognize  in  studying  social 
tendencies  is  that  the  constant  growth 
of  centralization  among  the  big  cor¬ 
porations,  the  steady  growth  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  trusts,  makes  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  working  men  shall 
adopt  another  form  of  organization  on 
the,  industrial  field  than  that  which  for 
a  time  was  very  effective.  The  craft 
organization  of  the  working  class  is 
not  sufficient  as  a  weapon  to  combat 
the  widespread  army  -of  capitalistic 
combination  and  centralization,  but 
neither  is  the  mere  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion.  Now  there  is  no  industrial  or¬ 
ganization  in  the.  county  today  that  has 
gone,  clearly  on  record  as  favoring 
political  action.  When  we  organized 
the  I.  W.  W.  we  hoped  that  it  would 
be  both  a  political  and  an  economic 
organization,  uniting  on  the  industrial 
and  the  political  field  in  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  manner.  Instead  of  that,  from 
the  very  outset  there,  crept  in  an  ele¬ 
ment  that  made  for  disintegration,  and 
today  the  I.  W.  W.  has  drifted  back 
towards  syndicalism.  They  say  that 
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they  are  not  for  political  action  until 
the  whole  working  class  is  organized 
industrially,  and  that  then  out  of  that 
industrial  organization  will  come  po¬ 
litical  expression.  We  say  the  political 
and  industrial  organization  must  now 
act  together.  And  now,  when  the  I. 
W.  W,  is  in  the  stage  of  disintegration, 
when  it  is  fighting  the  Socialist  Party 
instead  of  helping  it,  I  shall  take  good 
care  not  to  indorse  that  sort  of  thing. 
Let  them  show  that  they  are  actually 
organizing  the  working  class;  let  them 
work  with  Western  Federation  of  Miners  ; 
let  them  work  with  the  Socialist  Party 
and  not  try  to  disrupt  it,  and  then  I  shall 
have  no  fear  of  declaring  plainly  and  posi¬ 
tively  for  the  industrial  form  of  labor 
organization,  but  until  then  I  refuse 
to  vote  for  this  substitute  and  shall 
vote  for  the  majority  report. 

The  Chairman  having  announced 
that  he  would  recognize  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  speakers  for  the.  various  proposi¬ 
tions  before  the  house  in  rotation, 
Delegate  Thomas  appealed  from  the 
ruling  of  the  chair  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  the  supporters  of 
the  majority  report  who  were  in  the 
majority  on  the  floor.  On  a  division 
the  ruling  ol  the  chair  was  sustained, 
by  a  vote  of  33  to  15. 

DEL.  BURKE  (N.  H.):  It  looks  as 
though  a  labor  union  party  is  soon  to 
be  formed;  but  whether  it  is  or  not  it 
seems  inevitable  that  there  will  soon 
be  a  new  party  in  this  country.  That 
new  party  will  probably  stand  for  the 
public  ownership  of  certain  public  utili¬ 
ties,  and  it  will  stand  for  various  re¬ 
forms  and  immediate  demands,  with  a 
certain  progressive  element  that  is  now 
trying  to  conduct  the  Socialist  Party. 
When  that  time  comes  the  radical  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  country  will  flock  to  this 
new  party.  Then  the  Socialist  Party 
will  have  to  go  back  to  the  bed  rock 
principles  of  international  'Socialism 
and  will  have  to  stand  squarely  for  the 
class  struggle. 

Now  I  stand  for  the  minority  report 
because  I  recognize  the  fact  that  capi¬ 
talism  cannot  be  abolished  without  a 
class  struggle  in  the  economic  organ¬ 
ization.  I  live  in  the  paper  town  of 
Franklin,  New  Hampshire.  We  had  a 
strike  there  this  spring;  and  it  was 
still  on  when  I  left  home.  The  union 
paper  makers  affiliated  with  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  were  out  on  strike.  The  paper 
trust  imported  scabs  and  strike 
breakers.  These  men  were  housed  in 
the  mills;  they  had  their  food  brought 


to  them  in  the  mills;  the  militia  were 
called  out  and  all  the  usual  tactic# 
were  used  by  the  capitalistic  class  to 
break  that  strike,  and  yet  the  railroad 
employes  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  did  not  refuse  to  haul  the  paper 
made  by  the  scabs,  the  union  printer# 
did  not  refuse  to  use  the  paper  made 
by  the  scabs,  and  yet  all  these  union# 
were  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  But 
I  am  a  member  of  necessity..  I  want  to 
get  out  of  it.  I  want  this  Socialist 
Party  to  take  a  stand  for  the  economic 
organization  along  right  lines.  I  don’t 
ask  for  an  indorsment  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

I  do  want  a  plain  statement  so  that 
our  speakers  can  point  out  the  proper 
lines  of  action  both  politically  and 
economically.  The  minority  report 
does  not  denounce  the  A.  F.  of  L.  But 
it  does  stand  for  the  principles  of  in¬ 
dustrial  unionism. 

DEL.  MAURER  (Pa.)'  I  have  been 
in  the  union  movement  for  thirty  years, 

I  have  also  been  a  delegate  to  many 
state  conventions  of  the  American  Feel- 
eration  of  Labor,  as  well  as  to  every 
Socialist  convention  in  that  state.  1 
have  never  up  to  this  time  voted  along 
the  lines  of  this  majority  report,  j 
wish  now  to  explain  the  reasons  why  1 
favor  the  substitute.  The  Socialist 
Party  is,  of  course,  not  a  trades  union 
movement.  But  the  trades  unionist# 
and  the  unorganized  workers  do — and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it — they  do 
look  to  the  Socialist  Party  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  various  subjects  that 
pertain  to  their  very  existence.  It  I# 
also  true  that  we  are  qualified  to  in¬ 
form  them.  Now  this  question  is  not 
brought  here  by  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor.  The  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  has  no  representative# 
here.  Nor  do  I  understand  that  the  Ii 
W.  W.  has  any  representative  hern 
asking  us  to  indorse  them.  As  I  un« 
derstand  it,  the  position  of  the  sup* 
porters  of  both  the  minority  and  the  1 
substitute  report  is  that  they  should 
simply  advise  the  working  classe# 
where  we  think  they  belong.  Now,  I 
have  not  found  in  my  experience  of  the 
past  two  years  a  single  progressive 
Socialist  who  is  opposed  to  the  in* 
dustrial  form  of  organization.  I  .  do 
not  believe  there  are  five  Socialist! 
in  this  congress  who  will  deny  thill 
the  industrial  form  of  organization  1# 
the  best.  Now  there  must  be  a  reaaOlj 
for  the  difference  of  opinion  here,  and 
it  is  this:  we  have  not  yet  arrived  A%m 
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that  stage  that  we  are  willing  to  back 
an  unpopular  idea.  I  do  not  care  what 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
thinks  about  my  stand  here.  We  all 
know  that  craft  unionism  has  outlived 
its  usefulness.  There  was  a  time,  when 
the  capitalists  stood  as  individuals;  and 
then  the  craft  union  was  all  right  as  a 
weapon  with  which  the  workingmen 
might  defend  himself;  but  now  those 
individual  capitalists  are  concentrated 
in  great  combinations  with  one  great 
central  office,  one  body  of  executive 
officers,  and  the  weapon  which  was  all 
right  before  is  becoming  useless  now; 
and  when  there  is  a  strike  of  one  craft, 
unless  they  all  stand  together,  they  are 
doomed  to  defeat,  because  they  are 
beaten  by  other  crafts.  Now  we  So¬ 
cialists  are  practically  agreed  that  this 
is  a  bad  thing;  then  why  do  we  not 
stand  up  and  tell  the  ruth?  I  say  we 
owe  a  duty  to  the  working  class  world 
and  we  are  not  performing  it.  There 
is  no  one  has  less  use  for.  the  I.  W.  W. 
than  I  have.  One  would  think  that 
it  was  a  fight  here  between  the  I.  W. 
W.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  But  it  is  not 
that.  The.  substitute  does  not  call  for 
that.  It  simply  tells  this  Socialist  con¬ 
gress  to  advise  the  workers  of  the 
world  what  is  the  stand  they  should 
take,  on  the  economic  field.  They  do 
not  recommend  them  to  join  the  I.  W. 
W.  I  am  a  member  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  have  been 
for  thirty  years  affiliated  with  the  craft 
unions.  ,  If  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  the 
laboring  classes,  then  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  condemn  it.  I  tell  you  the 
boys  of  the  American  Federation  are 
looking  for  a  better  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  Most  of  them  are  like  me,  they 
would  like  to  be  out  of  it,  but  they 
have  to  have  their  card  so  that  they 
may  support  the  wife  and  the  babies. 
I  must  keep  working  and  I  can’t  work 
without  my  card.  So  I  ask  this  con¬ 
gress  to  point  the  way  to  the  true 
solution,  the  industrial  organization  of 
labor  on  the  economic  field,  and  vote 
for  this  substitute,  which,  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  honest  opinion  of  nearly 
every  delegate  here. 

DEL.  PREVEY  (Ohio):  I  believe 
all  the  comrades  who  have  spoken  for 
the  majority,  the  minority  and  the  sub¬ 
stitute  reports.  We  as  delegates  to 
this  congress  want  to  do  the  very  best 
we  can  for  the  Socialist  Party  as  a# 
political  organization.  But  sometimes 
with  the  very  best  intentions  we  do 


make  mistakes  and  fall  into  traps.  We 
do  not  realize  the  position,  until  we 
have  done  something  that  we  hardly 
understand  ourselves.  What  do  you 
suppose  would  be  the,  attitude  of  Sam 
Gompers  and  the  Civic  Federation  on 
this  proposition?  They  would  man¬ 
ifestly  be  pleased,  if  we  would  adopt 
this  substitute;  and  they  would  be 
pleased  for  this  reason:  while  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  resolution  *  states  that  they 
would  not  endorse  any  particular  po¬ 
litical  organization,  friends,  you  know 
better.  If  we  adopt  the  substitute  and 
indorse  the  industrial  form  of  organ¬ 
ization  as  there  stated,  is  it  not  equiva¬ 
lent  to  indorsing  the  I.  W.  W?  No¬ 
body  knows  that  better  than  the  I.  W. 
W.  men  who  hope  to  disrupt  the  So¬ 
cialist  ‘  Party,  men  who  are  members  of 
Socialist  locals  and  do  nothing  else 
but  try  to  disrupt  those  locals  and  get 
the  members  for  the  I.  W.  W.  I  do 
not  believe,  mind  you,  that  those  who 
have  supported  the  minority  and  sub¬ 
stitute  reports  here  have  any  such 
motive;  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true. 
What  do  we  gain  for  the  workers  by 
adopting  the  minority  report  or 
the  substitute?  Would  the  industrial 
form  of  organization  immediately  gain 
great  power?  Decidedly  not.  Would 
it  change,  the  condition  of  the  men 
who  are  now  in  the  A.  F.  of  L?  De¬ 
cidedly  not.  Would  it  help  those  in 
that  organization— that  organization  who 
favor  the  industrial  form  of  labor  organ¬ 
ization?  Decidedly  not.  But  it  would 
do  this,  comrades;  it  would  put  those 
who  are  now  in  the  Federation  of  Labor 
in  such  a  position  that  they  could  not  say 
a  word  about  politics  in  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  because  they  would  throw  them  out, 
and  say  they  were  there  for  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  opposed  to  the  Federation. 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  That  is  the 
danger. 

DEL.  PREVEY:  That  is  what  I 
want  to  guard  against.  You  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  now  making  a  special 
propaganda  movement  among  the 
unions.  Comrade  John  Collins,  who 
is  a  machinist  with  a  union  card,  is 
going  among  the  unions  and  doing 
good  work  for  the  Socialist  Party.  Do 
you.  suppose  that  these  national  or¬ 
ganizers  are  going  to  be  allowed  to 
go  into  those  unions  and  get  the  floor 
if  you  adopt  this  minority  report  or 
the  substitute?  As  Socialists  we  must 
get  a  hearing.  .  We  must  be  heard. 
We  are  a  political  party;  we  should 
leave  the  economic  organizations  to 
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fight .  out  their  own  battle,  and  work 
out  their  own  problems;  and  if  our 
philosophy  is  true,  then  there'  can  be 
but  one  outcome  of  that  fight.  You 
have  heard  here  today  that  many  thou¬ 
sands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
helpless  unless  they  join  their  craft 
unions;  they  have,  nowhere  else  to  go. 
If  that  is  so,  then  we  must  reach  them 
by  getting  them  within  the  area  of  our 
political  propaganda.  I  say  the  trades 
unionists  know  their  own  immediate 
business  best.  I  am  sorry  that  so 
many  Socialists  know — or  think  they 
do — all  about  what  the  trades  union¬ 
ists  should  do.  I  was  in  that  position 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  I  had  a 
discussion  with  the  editor  of  our  labor 
paper.  I  found  that  the  trades  union¬ 
ist  knew  a.  lot  more  than  I  did  about 
what  he  wanted,  and  about  ths  condi¬ 
tions  in  his  particular  unions. 

Now,  friends,  we  are  all  agreed  as 
students  of  political  economy  that  the 
industrial  form  of  organization  is  the 
best.  Members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
have  stated  that  fact  on  this  floor. 
The  question  is  the  attitude  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  as  a  political  party  at  this 
time.  I  say  that  if  we  adopt  the  minor¬ 
ity  report  or  the  substitute,  we  prac¬ 
tically  shut  ourselves  out  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  and  indorse 
the  I.  W.  W.  And  by  the  way,  refer¬ 
ring  to  that  telegram  sent  to  the  So¬ 
cialists  at  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  no¬ 
body  knows  better  than  the  ,Socialist§ 
here  from  Pennsylvania  that  the  So¬ 
cialists  of  Newcastle  had  to  repudiate 
the  I.  W.  W. 

When  I  returned  from  the  last  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Socialist  Party,  I  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  read  to  the  trades  unionists 
of  Akron  what  the  convention  had  said 
on  the  trades  union  question.  I  want  to 
be  able  to  do  it  again,  because  we  want 
to  get  those  men;  and  we  want  to  get 
the  men  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  men  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  unorganized 
workers..  So  don’t  let  us  make  any  mis¬ 
take.  I  was  opposed  to  indorsing  the 
suffrage  association,  I  am  opposed  to  in¬ 
dorsing  the  I.  W.  W.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  majority  report. 

DEL.  KOCHANOWICZ  (Polish 
Sec.) :  I  am  against  the  majority  re¬ 
port  because  the  first  section  contra¬ 
dicts  .the  second.  I  say  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  Socialist  Party  to  show  to  the 
workingmen  what  is  their  duty  on  this 
question.  We  should  say  that  the  craft 
system  is  a  bad  one  and  the  industrial 
system  is  the  right  one.  In  the  first 


section  we  read  that  this  party  has 
neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  in¬ 
terfere.  I  would  say  that  we  do  not 
want  to  interfere  in  any  fight  that  may 
exist  within  the  labor  union  move¬ 
ment;  but  we  have  a  duty  to  perform 
in  letting  them  see  which  is  the  right 
form  of  organization.  The  whole 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  based 
upon  an  idea  of  organization  which 
was  all  right  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  is  useless  in  the  twentieth. 
If  we,  as  students  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions, .  are  agreed  that  the  industrial 
form  is  scientific  and  correct,  Is  it  not 
our  duty  to  point  out  to  the  working¬ 
men  the  true  way  they  should  go  in 
their  fight?  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  express  our  mind,  express 
our  convictions  in  our  resolutions.  I 
am  against  the  majority  report  because 
it  is  not  what  we  want  as  Socialists. 
I  am  for  the  minority  report  because 
it  states  what  we  want  as  Socialists. 

DEL.,  FURMAN  (N.  Y.):  I  am 
merely  a  soap  box  agitator.  When  I 
go  upon  the  platform  I  say  that  labor 
is  entitled  to  its  full  product.  That  is 
the  Socialist  doctrine.  The,  A.  F.  of  L. 
says  it  is  only  entitled  to  a  fair  day’s 
pay  for  a  fair  day’s  work.  Capitalism 
has  developed  so  that  competition  has 
been  eliminated  practically  among  the 
men  who  own  the  tools  of  production. 
Then  what  is  the  use  of  craft  unionism 
trying  to  get  anything  out  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country  today  which 
are  nationally  and  internationally  con¬ 
trolled?  This  question  came  up  two 
years  ago  and  we  didn’t  have  sand 
enough  to  take  hold  of  it  then.  I  hope 
we  will  now.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  .  going  into  politics.  And 
when  that  time  comes  Sam  Gompers 
will  refuse  to  allow  us  the  platforms  to 
tell  the  union  men  that  we  demand 
for  every  man  the  full  product  of  his 
labor  and  not  a  fair  day’s  pay  for  a 
fair  day’s  work. 

What  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor?  I  don’t 
see.  any.  During  all  this  time  while 
capitalism  has  been  concentrating  and 
eliminating  competition  among  capi¬ 
talists,  what  has  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  been  doing?  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  progressive  step. 
You  claim  to  have  a  lot  of  Socialists 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Two  years  ago  Gompers  peddled  the 
votes — or  tried  to — of  the  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  the  back  doors  of  the  Republican 
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and  Democratic  parties.  And  right 
after  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  with  its  Socialists  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  make  him  president  again; 
and  I  believe,  the  National  Secretary 
of  this  organization  voted  for  him 
You  say  you  want  to  develop  inside 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Have  you  ever  pointed  your  finger  in- 
side  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and.  asked  why  they  wanted  a  fair 
day  s  pay  for  a  fair  day’s  work,  when 
they  ought  to  have  all  they  produce— 
have  you  ever  done  that?  If  you  have 
done,  that  you  have  reorganized  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion  fakers.  It  surely  is,  Comrade 
Cassidy.  Comrade  Cassidy  said  that 
he  was  willing  to  withdraw  the  clause 
that  Comrade  Untermann  objected  to. 

I  hat  does  not  materially  strengthen 
the  argument  for  the  substitute.  But 
I  am  tired  of  being  told  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  not  to  hit  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  re- 
fuse  much  longer  to  keep  my  hands 
oft  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
that  says  a  fair  day’s  pay  is  all  right. 

A  'm/fe  sys*e™  is  aI1  risht- 
A  DELEGATE:  What  is  your 

trade. 

nrTL'  1  am  a  dentist. 

DEL.  SEIDEL  (Wis.)  :  Did  you 
ever  go  into  a  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  and  tell  them 
as  a  Socialist  that  a  fair  day’s  pay  was 
sufficient  for  a  fair  day’s  work? 

DEL.  FURMAN:  I  never  did.  I 
never  told  them  that  they  should  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  full 
product  of  their  labor.  We  have  been 
told  here  what  a  beautiful  demonstra- 
tion  of  solidarity  they  had  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  What  took  place?  The,  rank 
f/ld  wanted  to  go  on  strike  and 
the  officials  would  not  let  them  until 
the  rank  and  file  said:  You  get  to  hell 
out  of  this,  and  they  went  on  strike, 
and  the  unorganized  men  went  with 
them.  The.  American  Federation  of 
Labor  workmen  furnished  the  power 
at  the  power  house  to  run  the  cars 
for  the  scabs  that  were  running  them, 
that  #is  the  kind  of  organization  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is.  You 
tell  me  to  keep  my  hands  off  them 
when  I  get  up  on  the  street  corner  and 
I  am  pretty  near  the  point  where  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  it.  Try  to  develop  this 
party  without  a  spine  and  you  will 
drive  the  Socialists  out  of  this  move¬ 
ment. 


^  ApDELEGATE:  Go  back  to  the  S. 

DEL.  I URM AN :  I  will  never  go 
back  to  the  S.  L.  P. 

LHE  CHAIRMAN:  Comrade  Cas¬ 
sidy  states  that  he  is  willing  to  strike 
out  the  clause  in  his  resolution  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  Comrade  Untermann. 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.):  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman.  At  this  hour,  when  many 
of  the,  delegates  have  expressed  their 
convictions  of  this  matter,  and  it  has 
developed  that  there  is  a  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  substitute,  I  must  object 
to  any  modification  of  the  wording  of 
any  of  the  three  motions  before  the 
house. 

The  Chairman  declared  the  point 
well  taken  and  declined  to  allow  the 
modification. 

DEL.  THOMPSON  (Wis.)  :  In  favor 
of  the  majority  report  let  me  say  this. 
We  are  not  cowards;  we  are  not  afraid 
to  take  a  position.  But,  comrades,  we 
must  be  careful  builders.  We  are  in 
the  presence  of  enemies  who  are 
shrewd  and  unfair  and  adroit.  They 
are  tacticians,  they  are  parliamentarf- 
ans,  and  some  of  them  are  absolutely 
unprincipled  and  immoral.  In  the 
presence  of  such  an  enemy  we  must  be 
c,are^-  Now  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  if  we  would  do  a  little  more  think¬ 
ing  on  some  of  these  problems  and  a 
little  less  talking,  we  might  get  a  little 
closer  to  the,  solution  of  our  difficulties. 
Just  for  a  moment  run  over  in  your 
mind  the  history  of  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  m  America  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  In  this  minority  report  and  in 
the  substitute  you  are  asked  to  take  a 
step  that  has  twice  resulted  disastrous¬ 
ly  m  the  history  of  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  m  America.  The  S.  L.  P.  tried 
it  and  it  absolutely  killed  the  S.  L. 

F.,  then  the  only  expression  of  the 
working  class  in  the  political  field. 
Then  again  the  same  kind  of  a  mis¬ 
take  was  precipitated  in  the  I  W  W 
movement.  Now,  I  don’t  want  to  say 
a  word  against  the  sinceritjr  or  the 
honesty  of  those  comrades  who 
launched  that  movement.  But  it  seems 
plain  that  there  again  a  similar  mis¬ 
take  was  made,.  But  steadily  through 
all  these,  years  our  party  has  main¬ 
tained  another  attitude.  It  has  been 
the  attitude  expressed  in  the  majoritv 
report.  That  attitude  has  been  what 
has  placed  the  Socialist  Party  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  splendid  positiop  it  occupies 
today.  Let  me  say  this:  that  that  at¬ 
titude  persistently  and  consistently  ad- 
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hered  to  has  won  to  us  in  Milwaukee 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  trades  union 
vote.  You  can’t  win  the  trades  union 
vote  by  passing  one  resolution.  It 
takes  years  of  steady  work.  Most  of 
these  union  men  have  got  to  be  shown. 
They  have  been  told  that  the  Socialist 
Party  is  against  the  trades  unions. 
And  it  took  a  lot  of  persistent  hard 
work  to  convince  them  with  the  men 
working  against  us  in  that  movement 
that  we  were  with  them.  We  don’t 
want  to  make  any  mistake  about  this 
matter.  L^t  me  remind  you  of  an¬ 
other  thing.  The  situation  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  is  very  different  from 
what  it  is  'here.  The  substitute  quotes 
from  the  Stuttgart  resolution  and  then 
tries  to  apply  that  resolution  to  this 
country.  But  the  conditions  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  here.  In  Europe  the 
trades  union  movement  and  the  Social¬ 
ist  movement  are  practically  one  and 
the  same.  What  we  want  to  do  here 
is  to  stand  by  the  policies  that  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  have,  made  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  trades  unions  and  the  inter¬ 
national  Socialist  movement  one  of 
harmony  and  unity.  We  have  done 
that  in  Milwaukee  and  we  believe  we 
have  done  it  on  the  basis  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  report.  If  you  will  follow  that 
policy  whole  heartedly,  honestly,  pa¬ 
tiently  year  after  year,  you  will  before 
long  place  the  national  movement 
where  the  movement  in  Milwaukee 
now  is,  so  that  there  will  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  if  there  is  a  Socialist  ticket  in 
the  field  as  to  whether  a  trades  union¬ 
ist  should  vote  that  ticket,  and  every 
trades  unionist  will  call  that  his  ticket. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  minority  report 
and  the  substitute  for  another  reason. 
In  Milwaukee  we.  have  had  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  trades  union  move¬ 
ment.  We  could  not  take  sides  with 
one  side  or  the  other.  Why  not  do 
what  we  did  in  Milwaukee  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  say:  This  is  the  Socialist 
Party;  we  do  not  propose  as  a  party  to 
interfere  in  your  controversies.  Let 
them  settle  that  in  their  own  field; 
and  let  the  Socialist  Party  take  care 
of  its  own  controversies.  And  it  will 
have  enough  to  do  if  it  does  that. 

Now,  I  believe  it  is  true  that  as  a 
principle  every  intelligent  member  of 
the  Socialist  Party  realizes  that  the 
industrial  form  of  organization  is  the 
real  form  of  organization  that  we  want. 
But,  comrades,  do  not  forget  that 
every  Socialist  in  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  is  struggling  in  that  or¬ 


ganization  for  the  industrial  form  of 
organization.  You  don’t  need  to  tell 
me  to  do  that.  We  don’t  need  to  re¬ 
solve  to  do  that.  Just  do  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  doing  it.  I  am 
a  trades  unionist.  I  was  going  to  pull 
out  my  card  to  show  you.  But  we  are 
working;  and  steadily,  but  surely,  ir¬ 
resistibly,  the  truth  is  gaining  ground 
in  the  trades  unions.  If  you  leave  us 
the  policy  that  we  have  followed  so 
successfully  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  we  will  win  the  trades  union 
movement;  we  will  solidify  it;  we  will 
bring  its  members  into  the  Socialist 
Party;  and  the  Socialist  Party  of 
America  will  go  straight  on  to  vic¬ 
tory. 

DEL.  WAYNICK  (Wash.):  During 
this  discussion  I  have  been  wondering 
what  you  propose  to  do  with  the  vast 
army  of  workingmen  who  are  not  or¬ 
ganized.  You  can’t  handle  them  very 
well  unless  they  are  organized. 

Now,  at  our  last  convention  in 
Washington  we  adopted  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  industrial  unionism,  but  not 
opposed  to  political  action.  We  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that;  and  no  one  need 
object  "to  that.  I  think  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  trade  union  movement 
Washington  will  measure  up  pretty 
well  with  all  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  live  in  a  town  where  there  arc 
something  like  thirty  different  trade 
unions.  They  did  not  make  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  that.  And  if  you  will  notice  in 
this  minority  report  there  is  no  in¬ 
dorsement  of  anything,  or  any  organ¬ 
ization.  It  merely  commends  the  in¬ 
dustrial  form  of  organization.  I  think, 
in  fact,  this  minority  report  removes 
the  objection  that  Comrade  Untermann 
had  to  the  substitute.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  Knights  of  Labor  there  has  been 
no  real  effort  to  organize  the  great 
mass  of  unorganized  labor.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  made  an  effort  to  do 
it  and  at  one  time  I  thought  they 
would  succeed.  Right  there  I  want  to 
ask  every  trades  unionist  here  what 
effort  they  have  made  to  organize  the 
great  mass  of  unorganized  working 
men?  I  know  that  there,  is  nothing 
being  done  in  that  line  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  You  are  not  trying  to 
organize  the  great  mass'  of  workers  in 
the  lumber  industry  there,  or  in  the 
canneries.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible 
to  organize  this  great  unorganized 
mass.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
again  to  the  fact  that  we  merely  rec¬ 
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ommend  the  organization  of  the  work¬ 
ers  along  the  industrial  line.  And  it 
seems  to  me.  that  is  the  only  way  we^ 
will  ever  get  this  great  unorganized 
mass  which  we  must  have  as  well  as 
the  trades  unions. 

DEL.  CANNON  (Ariz.):  Most  of 
the  speakers  who  have  supported  the 
majority  report  say:  We  are.  against 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but 
don’t  let’s  tell  anybody  about  it.  Keep 
it  quiet,  or  they  will  find  it  out.  Every 
speaker  says  he  favors  the  industrial 
form  of  organization;  and  they  have 
said  that  the  I.  W.  W.  was  an  indus¬ 
trial  organization.  It  was  never  intended 
to  be  an  industrial  organization.  Those 
who  defended  it  and  worked  for  it  knew 
nothing*  of  industrial  organization.  That 
has  been  proven  a  failure.  We  are  told 
by  the  majority  report  that  we  who 
have  been  working  for  the  industrial 
form  of  organization — that  we  were 
mere  theorists.  All  the  theories  I 
ever  got  on  this  subject  I  got  from 
practice.  I  have  been  in  labor  unions; 

I  have  been  in  the  councils  of  the 
labor  organizations;  and  what  I  have 
seen  there  impels  me  to  work  for  in¬ 
dustrial  organization.  We  are  told  by 
the  comrades  from  Milwaukee  that 
they  have  access  to  the  unions  of  the  A. 
K  of  L.  Perhaps  they  have;  and  then  we 
are  told  by  the  Milwaukee  comrades  that 
they  are  opposing  the  heads  of  that 
organization.  It  is  not  many  years 
ago  that  Victor  L.  Berger  in  the  name 
of  the  Socialists  got  up  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  and  supported  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Gompers  for  the  presidency 
of  that  organization.  Do  you  approve 
of  the  conduct  of  Berger  in  that  con¬ 
vention?  I  for  one  won’t  stand  for 
Berger  or  anyone  else  supporting  the 
nomination  of  Gompers,  in  the  name 
of  the  Socialists  of  the  United  States. 

A  DELEGATE:  State  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

DEL.  CANNON:  It  was  pretended 
Hiat  he  was  in  danger  of  being  sent 
to .  jail  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
united  support.  I  want  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  since  that  time  whenever 
there  is  an  election,  the  United  States 
Courts  make,  a  martyr  out  of  Gom¬ 
pers — conveniently  make  a  martyr  out 

^omPers — and  they  elect  him  again. 
At  the  last  convention  we  were  told 
that  he  would  probably  be  called  to 
Washington  to  go  to  jail  before  the 
conventoin  closed. 

And  I  suppose  after  a  lot  of  delays 


he,  will  again  be  threatened  with  jail 
just  about  the  time  when  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Federation  is  held  again. 
They  are  martyrs  in  order  to  continue 
them  in  office. 

Bear  in  mind  that  I  stand  with  the 
Federation  of  Labor  so  far  as  the  rank 
and  file  are  concerned.  I  stand  with 
the  strikers  in  Philadelphia,  with  the 
strikers  of  New  York,  with  the  unor¬ 
ganized  strikers  in  Bethlehem;  but  I 
do  not  stand  for  the  policy  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  as  carried  out  by  Its  offi¬ 
cers.  President  Taft  is  a  member  of 
the  Federation  of  Labor.  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  is  a  member 'or  was. 
I  don’t  want  any  of  it  in  mine. 

Let  us  see  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  this  substitute.  You  are  afraid  of 
offending  the  great  mass  of  workers  in 
the  Federation  of  Labor.  You  can’t 
offend  them  by  being  radical  or  even 
ultra  radical.  In  the  brass  and  silver 
workers’  organization  there  are  forty 
crafts  united;  that  is  industrial  union¬ 
ism.;  the  men  themselves  are  coming 
to  it;  but  you  are  afraid  of  it;  afraid 
to  speak  your  minds  on  it. 

It  is  said  that  Gompers  would  like 
to  have  you  .  adopt  this  substitute. 
Don’t  be  afraid,  of  that.  Gompers  is 
going  to  have  his  hands  full. 

I  want  to  tell  you  again  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  working 
people  are.  ready  for  action,  for  con¬ 
certed  political  action.  We  who  are 
in  the  advance  of  the  progressive  labor 
movement  have  been  working  on  that 
for  years  and  our  labor  is  not  lost. 
The  work  of  the  soap  boxers  has  not 
been.  lost.  The.  energy  is  gaining  all 
the  time;  it  is  being  stored  up  and  when 
the  crisis  comes  it  will  sweep  capital¬ 
ism  out  of  power.  If  you  want  to  be 
with  us  then  you  must  be  with  us  now. 

Now,  comrades,  for  years  when  I 
have  been  on  the  soap  box  and  I  have 
been  asked  what  is  the  position  of  the 
Socialist  Party  on  the  trades  union  and 
industrial  union  question  I  have  had 
to  apologize  for  it. 

Here  the  other  day  Comrade  Hunter 
said  that  he  was  surprised  that  after 
we  had  appointed  these  great  intellec¬ 
tual  men  on  committees  that  we 
should  reject  their  work.  He  said  the 
soap  boxer  came  here  and  repudiated 
the  work  of  these  highly  intellectual 
men.  I  want  to  tell  you  why:  because 
the  soap  boxer  on  the  street  corner, 
in  the. hall,  advocates  the  same,  kind  of 
Socialism  all  the  time. 

Delegate  Carey  rose  to  the  point  of 
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order  that  by  action  of  the  congress 
it  was  determined  to  take  a  vote  at 
12:30.  The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
reporters  are  entitled  by  the  rules  to 
fifteen  minutes. 

Delegate  Goebel  stated  his  motion 
stated  a  fixed  hour  for  the  vote. 

Delegate  Branstetter  moved  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  motion  by  which  the 
time  was  fixed  at  12:30.  The  motion 
to  reconsider  was  lost  on  division. 

The  previous  question  was  then 
moved  and  seconded  and  on  a  division 
was  carried  by  54  ayes,  and  20  noes. 

The  secretary  then  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll  of  delegates  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  adoption  of  the  substitute 
offered  by  Delegate  Cassidy.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  58  noes 
to  23  ayes. 

ROLL  CALL. 

Alabama — No:  C.  G.  Hutchisson. 

Arizona — Yes:  Jos.  D.  Cannon. 

Arkansas — Absent:  Stanley  J.  Clark. 

California — No:  W.  Carpenter,  J. 
Stitt  Wilson,  Ernest  Untermann,  John 
H.  Wilde.  Absent:  J.  B.  Osborne. 

Colorado — No:  W.  P.  Collins,  Mila 
T.  Maynard. 

Connecticut — No:  Ella  Reeve  Bloor, 
Jasper  McLevy. 

Florida — No:  C.  C.  Allen. 

Idaho — Yes:  T.  J.  Coonrod. 

Illinois — Yes:  T.  J.  Morgan.  No: 
G.  T.  Fraenckel,  Mrs.  Simons,  A.  M. 
Lewis,  G.  A.  Peterson,  A.  M.  Simons. 
Absent:  Robert  Giese,  A.  W.  Nelson. 

Indiana — Yes:  S.  M.  Reynolds.  Ab¬ 
sent:  Jas.  O’Neill. 

Iowa — No:  John  M,-.  Work,  J.  J. 
Jacobsen. 

Kansas — No:  Kate  Richards  O’Hare. 
Absent:  Geo.  fo.  Brewer.  Not  voting: 
Caroline  A.  Lowe. 

Kentucky — Absent:  Walter  Lanfer- 
siek. 

Louisiana — Yes:  J.  W.  Barnes. 

Maine — Yes:  Grace  V.  Silver. 

Maryland — Absent:  W.  M.  Coleman. 

Massachusetts — No:  James  A.  De- 
Bell,  James  F.  Carey,  Harriet  D’Orsay, 
Geo.  E.  Roewer,  Jr.;  Dan  A.  White. 
Absent:  Marion  Craig  Wentworth. 

Michigan — Yes:  J.  Hoogerhyde.  No: 
Frank  Aaltonen.  Absent:  Henry  Kum- 
merfeld. 

Minnesota- — Yes:  Leo  Laukki,  Mrs. 
Esther  Laukki.  No:  J.  E.  Nash.  Ab¬ 
sent:  Morris  Kaplan. 

Missouri — Yes:  W.  W.  McAllister. 
Absent:  E.  T.  Behrens,  W.  L.  Garver. 


Montana— No:  Geo.  W.  McDermott. 

Nebraska — Absent:  Clyde  J.  Wright. 

Nevada — No:  W.  H.  Burton. 

New  Hampshire — Yes:  John  P. 
Burke, 

New  Jersey — Yes:  Frank  Hub- 
schmitt.  No:  Max  Fackert,  Geo.  II. 
Goebel,  W.  B.  Killingbeck. 

N'ew  Mexico — Absent:  C.  B.  Lane. 

New  York — Yes:  C.  L.  Furman, 
Frank  Cassidy.  No:  Jos.  Wanhopc, 
Algernon  Lee,  W.  W.  Passage,  P. 
Dills,  Gustave  Strebel.  Absent:  Morris 
Plillquit,  H.  Schefer. 

North  Dakota — Absent:  Arthur  Bas¬ 
sett. 

Ohio — Yes:  E.  L.  Schnaidt.  No:  E. 
E.  Adel,  W.  H.  Miller,  Marguerite  Pre- 
vey,  John  G.  Willert,  L.  A.  Zitt*. 

Oklahoma — No:  Oscar  Ameringer, 
Winnie  E.  Branstetter,  J.  T.  Cumbie, 
G.  W.  Davis. 

Oregon — Yes:  Tom  J.  Lewis.  No: 
E.  L.  Cannon. 

Pennsylvania — Yes:  Edward  Moore, 
Jas.  H.  I&aurer.  No:  Jos.  E.  Cohen, 
Fred  H.  Merrick,  Wm.  Adams.  Ab¬ 
sent:  Thos.  TV  Kennedy,  Robert  TV 
Ringler. 

Rhode  Island — No:  Fred  Hurst. 

South  Dakota — Not  voting:  E.  Fran* 
cis  Atwood. 

Tennessee, — Yes:  T.  H.  Haines. 

Texas — Yes:  W.  J.  Bell,  W.  W. 
Buchanan,  P.  G.  Zimmerman. 

Utah — Absent:  W.  Thurston  Brown, 

Washington — No:  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cory, 
W.  H.  Waynick. 

West  Virginia — Absent:  Harold  W. 
Houston. 

Wisconsin — -No:  Victor  L.  Berger, 
W.  R.  Gaylord,  Emil  Siedel,  Carl  D, 
Thompson. 

Wyoming — No:  W.  L.  O’Neil,  John 
Heckala. 

Delaware — No:  J.  Frank  Smith. 

Georgia — Absent:  Paul  Hochschcid, 

Mississippi — Absent:  S.  W.  Rose. 

North  Carolina — No:  Rufus  J.  Mor¬ 
ton. 

South  Carolina — Absent:  A.  J.  Royal, 

Virginia — Yes:  E.  B.  Slatton. 

Summary:  Yeas,  23;  nays,  59;  ab¬ 
sent,  25;  not  voting,  2. 

The  secretary  then  called  the  roll 
upon  the  question  >of  adopting  th| 
minority  report. 

ROLL  CALL. 

Alabama — No:  C.  G.  Hutchisson. 

Arizona — Yes:  Jos.  D.  Cannon. 
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Arkansas— Absent:  Stanley  J.  Clark. 
California-— No:  W.  Carpenter,  J. 
Stitt  Wilson,  Ernest  Untermann,  John 
H.  Wilde.  Absent:  J.  B.  Osborne. 

Colorado — No:  W.  P.  Collins,  Mila 
T.  Maynard. 

Connecticut— No:  Ella  Reeve  Bloor, 
Jasper  McLevy. 

Florida — No:  C.  C.  Allen. 

Idaho— Yes:  T.  J.  Coonrod. 
Illinois— Yes:  T.  J.  Morgan,  G.  A. 
Peterson.  No:  G.  T.  Fraenckel,  Mrs. 
Simons,  A.  M.  Lewis,  A.  M.  Simons. 
Absent:  Robert  Giese,  A.  W.  Nelson. 

Indiana— Yes:  S.  M.  Reynolds.  Ab¬ 
sent:  Jas.  O’Neill. 

Iowa— No:  John  M.  Work,  J.  J. 
Jacobsen. 

Kansas — No:  Caroline  A.  Lowe, 
Kate  Richards  O’Hare.  Absent:  Geo. 
D.  Brewer. 

Kentucky— Absent:  Walter  Lanfer- 
siek. 

Louisiana — Yes:  J.  W.  Barnes. 
Maine— Yes:  Grace  V.  Silver. 
Maryland— Absent:  W.  M.  Coleman. 
Massachusetts — No:  James  A.  De- 
Bell,  James  F.  Carey,  Harriet  D’Orsay, 
Geo.  E.  Roewer,  Jr.,  Dan  A.  White 
Absent:  Marion  Craig  Wentworth. 

Michigan— Yes:  Frank  Aaltonen,  J. 
Hoogerhyde.  Absent:  Henry  Kum- 
merfeld. 

Minnesota— Yes:  Leo  Laukki,  Mrs. 
Esther  Laukki.  No:  J.  E.  Nash.  Ab- 
sent:  Morris  Kaplan. 

Missouri— No:  W.  W.  McAllister 
Absent:  E.  T.  Behrens,  W.  L.  Garver. 
Montana — No:  Geo.  W.  McDermott. 
Nebraska— Absent:  Clyde  J.  Wright. 
Nevada- — Yes:  W.  H.  Burton. 

New  Hampshire — Yes:  John  P 
Burke, 

New  Jersey— Yes:  Geo.  H.  Goebel, 
Frank  Hubschmitt.  No:  Max  Fackert, 
W.  B.  Killingbeck. 

New  Mexico — Absent:  C.  B.  Lane. 

New  York — Yes:  C.  L.  Furman, 
Frank  Cassidy.  No:  Jos.  Wanhope, 
Algernon  Lee,  W.  W.  Passage,  P. 
Dills,  Gustave  Strebel.  Absent*  Mor¬ 
ris  Hillquit,  H.  Schefer. 

North  Dakota— Absent:  Arthur  Bas¬ 
sett. 


Ohio— No:  E.  E.  Adel,  W.  H.  Miller, 
E.  L.  Schnaidt,  Marguerite  Prevey, 
John  G.  Willert,  L.  A.  Zitt. 

Oklahoma— No:  Oscar  Ameringer 
Winnie  E.  Branstetter,  J.  T.  Cumbie. 
Absent:  G.  W.  Davis. 

Oregon— Yes:  E.  L.  Cannon,  Tom  J. 
Lewis. 

Pennsylvania— Yes:  Fred  H.  Mer¬ 
rick,  Edward  Moore,  Jas.  H.  Maurer. 
No:  Jos.  E.  Cohen,  Wm.  Adams.  Ab¬ 
sent:  Thos.  F.  Kennedy,  Robert  B. 
Ringler. 

Rhode  Island — No:  Fred  Hurst. 

South  Dakota — No:  E.  Francis  At¬ 
wood. 

Tennessee— Yes:  T.  H.  Haines. 
Texas— Yes:  W.  J.  Bell,  W.  W.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  P.  G.  Zimmerman. 

Utah  Absent:  W.  Thurston  Brown. 
Washington— Yes:  Mrs.  E.  D.  Corv 
W.  H.  Waynick. 

West  Virginia— Absent:  Harold  W. 
Houston. 

Wisconsin— No;  E.  H.  Thomas,  W. 
R.  Gaylord,  Emil  Siedel,  Carl  D. 
Thompson. 

Wyoming— No:  W.  L.  O’Neil,  John 
Heckala. 

Delaware— No:  J.  Frank  Smith. 
Georgia— Absent:  Paul  Hochscheid. 
Mississippi— Absent:  S.  W.  Rose. 
North  Carolina— No:  Rufus  J.  Mor¬ 
ton. 

South  Carolina— Absent:  A.  J.  Royal 
Virginia— Yes:  E.  B.  Slatton. 
Summary:  Yeas,  29;  nays,  54;  ab¬ 
sent,  26. 

The  vote  showed  54  noes  and  29 
ayes.  The  minority  report  was  de¬ 
feated. 

Delegate  Goebel  moved  that  when 
the  convention  adjourned  it  adjourn 
for  one  hour.  Carried. 

The  majority  report  was  then 
adopted. 

DEL.  FURMAN  (N.  Y.) :  I  want 
my  vote  recorded  as  voting  against 
this  majority  report. 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.):  I  want  to 
go  on  record  as  voting  for  it. 

DEL.  FRAENCKEL  (Ill.):  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  voting  No  on  the 
majority  report. 

Adjourned  until  1:30  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

greCshsaiomoarnde?aM-45  p"m  ^  C°n‘  T"  °f  Fr.ida>'  were  approved,  subject 
On  motion  £  minmes^f  the  ses-  aUe"danCe  °f 
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IMMIGRATION  COMMITTEE. 
DEL.  WILSON  (Calif.):  I  wish  to 
make  a  motion  that  the  immigration 
Committee  be  continued  by  this  con¬ 
gress.  This  was  omitted  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  report.  I  move  that  the 
Immigration  Committee  be  continued 
by  the  congress,  to  make  special  ex¬ 
pert  scientific  investigation  of  the 
whole  problem  of  immigration  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  Asiatic  immigration  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  reports  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  ought  to  be  printed  as  a  source  of 
information  for  the  party,  national  and 
international. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

DEL.  T.  J.  LEWIS  (Ore.):  The 
motion  did  not  state  when  this  report 
was  to  be  published.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  publish  it  at  some  specified 
time,  at  least  before  the  next  con¬ 
vention. 

DEL.  WILSON:  Let  me  state  that 
I  have  another  resolution  to  come,  that 
their  reports  shall  be  published  at 
least  three  months  before  the  conven¬ 
ing  of  the  next  convention. 

The  motion  was  carried. 
GOVERNMENT  BY  COMMISSION. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  order 
of  business  before  the  house  is  the 


report  of  the  Committee  on  Commis¬ 
sion  Form  of  Government,  Comrade 
Jacobsen,  Chairman. 

DEL.  JACOBSEN  (la.):  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  two  reports.  The  two  re¬ 
ports  are  entirely  different  in  their 
scope,  and  we  have  thought  it  best  to 
make  a  supplementary  report.  In  the 
report  of  the  committee  there  occur 
one  or  two  serious  mistakes,  the  word 
“not”  being  left  out  in  both  instances. 
I  would  like  the  delegates  to  make 
those  corrections  that  I  now  mention. 
In  the  first  line  under  subdivision  3, 
“Consideration  of  the  Various  Fea¬ 
tures,”  that  line  should  read  “It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  many  of  these 
features  are  not  only  not  objection¬ 
able.”  The  last  “not”  is  left  out  in 
printing.  On  page  3  in  the  third  line 
from  the  top  the  line  should  read  “ref¬ 
erendum  cannot  be  rescinded  by  the' 
commission.”  I  have  made  a  change 
in  the  last  paragraph,  and  I  have 
changed  it  so  that  if  the  recommen¬ 
dation  is  adopted  the  same  committee 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  recommen¬ 
dation  will  also  take  up  the  matter 
provided  in  Section  2. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was 
then  read,  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COMMISSION  FORM  OF 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  CITIES 

I.  EXTENT  OF. 

At  least  twelve  different  states  have  already  passed  laws  authorizing  their 
cities  to  inaugurate  the  Commission  Form  of  Government.  These  states  are: 
Texas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  California,  Idaho,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Oregon.  The  total  number 
of  cities  thus  far  having  adopted  some  form  of  commission  government,  number 
at  least  seventy-five. 

A  steady  agitation 'is  being  carried  on  through  the  magazines  and  various 
capitalistic  sources  for  the  extension  of  the  system.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  this  form  of  municipal  government  is  destined  to  be  quite  widely  applied. 

II.  FEATURES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  different  laws  pertaining  to  commission 
form  of  government.  However,  a  casual  study  of  the  various  state  laws  and  the 
forms  contained  show  the  following  characteristic  features: 

1.  Non-partisan  nominations  and  elections. 

2.  Elections  at  large  eliminating  ward  representation. 

3.  Majority  elections,  provisions  that  allow  only  two'  'contesting  nomin- 

.  ations  for  each  office  in  the  final  election,  thus  compelling  the  ma¬ 
jority  vote  for  choice. 

4.  The  recall  of  elected  officers. 

5.  The  initiative. 

6.  The  referendum. 

7.  Popular  approval  required  for  all  important  measures. 

8.  Publicity  of  all  business. 

9.  Expert  accounting. 

10.  Civil  service  provisions. 
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III.  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FEATURES. 

able  from  IhVIocialis^poi^orvleV  but^le^uTl  1)01  only  'Wt  obiee,ion- 
program.  We  cannot,  therefore,  indiscriminate^^  "f”*,  ei lem.ents  in  the  Socialist 
form  of  government.  Other  features,  howevlr  Ue !^ls  ?ommission 

•Ste  *«  «=»  "  c-.r;rlIbet(“rTT„b'l,lS 

state  organization, ^therelore, Till1  ha^eW toS  makeT^  in f d.ifferent  states.  Each 

its  own  state.  With  this  in  mind  we  may  offer' H T n  S?Udy  °f  the  Ia™ 
regard  to  the  features  in  the  law  mentioned  above!  °Wng  observations  in 

that  they  “should*  be°  opposed."’  Th«e”  seems  ToVeV'0"5’  this  committee  holds 
reform  elements  throughout  the  country  in  behalf  the  so-called 

elections  and  administrations.  This  is  cerfeotlv  L ,  non-partisan  municipal 

Me 

yTh°en01de  ParVyIvao\frrenefthtthund“r1!erdiS  " 

causes  underlying  the  failures  of  4mencaT  m.ZrinoT1'60’3'6  the  fundamental 
ception  of  the  reformers  that  it  is  due  to  tL^V  ^  government.  The  con- 
mumcipal  affairs  is  entirely  foolish.  And  the  ideaThn?  n^10.nal  Politics  into 
san  politics  from  the  municipality  will  solve  the  nrnhl  1  tbe  Animation  of  parti- 
Socialists  alone  see  and  understand  the  Lnlnf  fb  em  Is  e<lual,-v  absurd.  The 
™le-  They  see  that  it  lies  inlt  general  wav 7n  t  h  ™nicipal  mis! 

And  this  they  seek  to  overthrow  This  is  the  tLwi  Cap,taI?stIC  System  itseIf- 
problem  and  the  vital  issue  in  every  municipal  campa  g7  6Very  municiPal 

The  Socialist  Party,  therefor?  wit*,  ^  wmpaign. 
its  rights  to  keep  this  issue  before,  the  people  at^v^11^*1  insist  uP°n 

whole  political  situation.  And  especiallv  is  if  imn  *  e+y  possible  point  in  the. 

£  ”1™b'”  “« »"5KS 

s bbcbvo°si £i*s£“s" A?  ^ 

results  in  an  advantage  those  who  P  Slght  of  ,and  at  ‘be  same  time 

to  obtrude  themselves  ■upon  the  attention  ‘TfVhY  voterT^  means  and  resources 

d.CiS„rS  Ticb'„o^hf»a„“brdSyTg'lhWeS  <«o„d,,y 

We  hold  that  the  party  should  be7  given  ifs  right  Vfrfe  ”ght,.t0  any  designation. 
primary  election.  K  lts  nSht  to  designation,  at  least,  in  the 

2.  ELECTION  AT  LARGE 

posed.  fed  Vat  the  ^^esemadYn  VVds  Vth  V  i-t,should  be  °P~ 
more  democratic.  The.  ward  representatives  7rJ yL  th.e  V'slative  body  is 
various  sections  of  the  city  and,  therefore  more  lik-VT6!  -the  peoPIe  in  the 
lative  body  a  knowledge  of  the  will  and  ’w£h  J  tfc  X  °  b,rmg  lnto  the  legis- 
arise  from  the.  ward  system,  as  at  present  nro-o  ^  j^e  peoP*e-  .Whatever  evils 
districting  or  other  devices.  We  believe  that8  theV’  "Y  be  eliminated  by  re- 
tem  of  representation  outweighs  the  advantages  ajja"taSes  of  the  ward  sys- 
allows  a  representation  for  the  minority.  g  °f  e  ectlons  at  large  because  it 

city  government  shouM  be  Separate  d,  ,le®isIative  functions  of  the 

than  that  proposed  by  the  commission' WnT  h°  ‘hat  a  better  arrangement 
the  council  for  legislative  functions  and  the^WdoJfaM  Wardf  representation  in 
lions  if  that  system  seem  best.  e  ectlon  at  large  for  executive  func- 

3.  MAJORITY  ELECTION. 

"Yh  ’k  V4.kh  th^  can  'be1  'a vo ide  d? V ithV 7  b  7' '  h  e 'for  V  There  are  on,>'  ‘wo 
vded  by  the  commission  form  of  government,  or  t he  lodaHsuE  pfeV 
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portional  representation.  We,  therefore,  favor  some  form  of  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  for  the  secondary  election. 

4  The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall  are,  of  course,  well  known  Social¬ 
ist  principles.  They  constitute  the  most  redeeming  features  in  the  commission 
form.  However,  in  many  cases  the  state  laws  omit  one  or  the  other  of  these 
provisions,  or  restrict  them  with  certain  limitations  as  to  percentages,  time 
limits,  etc.,  so  as  to  practically  nullify  them.  These  details,  therefore,  should 
be  carefully  provided  for. 

5.  PUBLICITY  OF  BUSINESS  AND  EXPERT  ACCOUNTING. 

Several  provisions  are  made  in  the  several  laws  against  secret  sessions  of 

the  commission.  This,  of  course,  would  also  be  an  excellent  feature.  However, 
in  some  cases  the  very  section  that  ostensibly  provides  against  secret  sessions 
is  so  worded  as  to  make  the  very  opposite  possible.  For  example:  the  Iowa 
law  reads:  “All  meetings  of  the  council,  either  regular  or  special,  at  which  any 
person  not  a  city  officer  is  admitted  shall  be  open  to  the  public.”  Obviously, 
therefore,  this  law  permits  of  the  meetings  of  the  council  to  be,  secret.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  everyone  except  officers  be  excluded  and  then  under,  the  law 
the  meeting  is  secret.  This  is  a  vicious  feature  of  the  law  and  the  provision  for 
publicity  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  commission  law  and  could  be,  pro¬ 
vided  for  just  as  well  without  it. 

6.  In  some  states  there  are  provisions  in  the  law  prohibiting  the  granting 
of  franchises  until  they  are  first  approved  by  popular  vote.  Furthermore,  in 
some  cases  the,  law  provides  that  no  measure  which  is  once  decided  upon  by  a 
referendum  can  be  rescinded  by  the  commission. 

However,  it  woud  appear  that  these  features  are  not  essential  parts  of  the 
commission  form  inasmuch  as  they  are  already  required  by  the  state  laws  in 
those  states,  and,  furthermore,  could  without  question  be  secured  in  any  state 
without  the  commission  form  of  government. 


.IV.  OBJECTIONABLE  FEATURES. 

Reviewing  the  above  paragraphs  we  would  urge  upon  the  Party  everywhere 
the  necessity  of  guarding  carefully  against  the  objectionable  features  in  the 
commission  form  of  government.  Among  these  we  would  call  special  attention 

to  the  following:  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .,  ,  . 

1.  In  the  first  place  there  is  one  serious  objection  to  the  whole  idea  ot  the 

commission  form  of  government; — it  combines  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
and  judicial  functions.  These  we  hold  should  be  kept  distinct.  The  legislative 
function  can  be  best  performed  by  a  representative  body  elected  by  the  people, 
preferably  from  the  various  localities  or  words  which  shall  decide  upon  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  government.  The  administrative  function,  however,  requires  n 
different  type  of  service,  which  in  its  nature  calls  for  exceptional  ability  and 
expert  administration.  We  hold  that  the  municipal  government  may  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  all  of  the  advantages  of  democracy,— an  elec¬ 
tive  body  to  perform  the  functions  of  legislation  and  supervision  and  a  separate 
body  charged  with  the  function  of  administration,  this  guaranteeing  both  democ¬ 
racy  and  efficiency.  .  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  j 

2.  The  proposal  that  the  four  or  five  commissioners  after  being  elected 
shall  themselves  determine  which  particular  department  of  public  affairs  they 
shall  take  charge  of  seems  to  us  particularly  unwise.  It  would  seem  better  to 
us  that  the  candidates  be  selected  for  the  various  heads  of  departments  with 
special  reference  to  their  qualifications  for  the  particular  service  required;  and 
that  they  shall  be  elected  to  these  respective  positions. 

3.  We  also  observe  a  tendency  under  the  commission  form  to  lengthen 
the  tenure  of  office.  This  we  view  with  disfavor. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In  view  of  the  above  we  recommend: 

1.  That  the  various  local  and  state  organizations  be  urged  to  prepare 
themselves  thoroughly  to  meet  the  situation  created  by  the  commission  form  of 
government  of  cities  by  appointing  special  committees  and  otherwise  to  study 
the  situation  and  to  make  recommendations  to  their  respective  organization!!,/: 
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We  further  recommend  that  the  congress  itself  eWf  n  ~ 
mittee,  to  further  study  the  subject  and  renfrt  frni  l!  !  c  permanent  com- 
Press,  and  finally  to  the  next  National Con vfnrinn  a  ■  e- ln  the  Socialist 

that  the  public  utility  laws  now  being  enacted  by  the”  various^states  *8? 
directly  upon  the  question  of  municipal  government  L  I  stat®s  bearing 

recommend  that  the  committee  studv  and  rL  t  ,  .?f  cltl.es>  we  further- 

laws  in  the  various  states.  7  6P°rt  Up°n  the  Prlmary  election 

J-  J.  JACOBSEN,  Chairman: 

CARL  D.  THOMPSON,  Secretary- 
WINNIE  E.  BRANSTETTER 
JASPER  M’LEVY 
S.  W.  ROSE, 

Committee, 


DEL.  JACOBSEN:  I  move  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  be,  received 
and  the  recommendations  concurred  in. 

Motion  seconded  by  Delegate  De- 
Bell. 

DEL.  WILSON:  I  believe  there  is 
a  supplementary  report. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chairman 


says  he  wishes  to  have  that  considered 
separately. 

,Tlle  report  of  the  committee  was 
then  adopted. 

Delegate  Thompson  then  read  the 
supplementary  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Commission  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  follows: 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMIS 
SION  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR  CITIES 

It  was  the  question  of  what  should  be  the  attitude  and  tactics  nf  ,1,.  c  ■  , 
1st  Party  in  cities  having  the  commission  form  of  governmen  ha  I  d  tn  he 
appointment  of  this  committee  in  the  first  n lire  Thl*  ,  led  to  the 

,h.t  .preliminary  report  covering  Ih.  UTd"  iStafoS  S 

general  features  of  the  law  must  precede  our  renort  nn  thil „7, to!Lth  the 
have  no  disposition  to  shirk  the  responsibility  o? facing  th  S kTJ?  T 
commission  form  of  government  forces  upon  the  locals  where  it  ^s  in  operation6 

fornJh'.„K7^  Srr.,rr1orSrceod„7i,.?edeSaK  J-  S,itt  **on°TS$ 

D°e”oV7.neC  l“”,«  *ou  h.ve  .  rSitS'?” 

I  >  Comrade  Wilson  also  presented  documents  giving;  a  statement  nf 
ft  Is  tyPlcal  of  what  has  already  happened  in  other  cities  and  undoiffitpH? 
happen  in  a  great  many  more.  So  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  '^17  WlH 
In  brief,  the  situation  is  as  follows* 

a  ksSt  a-J  rpz&ssiz 

candidate  must  file  with  the  city  clerk  hH  personal  verified  the 

I  made  and  certified  to  by  the  city  clery  in  the  «sSaI  way  Th«e ^’returns' 'are  offic’  T 
I  canvassed  by  the  Common  Council  and  the  results  nuhlfcilJ ; ?if  officially 
I  1  he  charter  provision  prescribing  the  form  of  the  official  final" hilfniL7  j?aPw 
it  shall  contain,  is  in  part  as  follows-  ‘The  wn  cS*  •  -0t’  a,nd  what 

cst  number  of  votes  for  each  of  the  offices  to  be  filled,  excep?  forTh^  tm£ 
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of  the  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  the  candidates  and 
the  only  candidates  whose  names  shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  for  said  office 
In  the  case  of  the  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Education,  each  composed  of 
five  members,  the  names  of  the  ten  candidates  for  each  body,  receiving  the 
highest  vote,  are  put  on  the  ballot.”  .  ~  r 

The  case  then  is  this,— The  state  constitution  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Cali¬ 

fornia  compels  the  party  organization  in  every  locality  to  put  up  a  distinctly 
designated  Socialist  Party  ticket.  The  state  and  charter  laws  of  California 

under  the  comission  form  of  government  makes  it  impossible.  The  provisions 

of  the  state  constitution  are  very  rigid,  however.  It  prescribes,  that  >  a  locals 
charter  may  be  revoked,  (Sec.  14,  Div.  c)  “For  nominating  as  a  candidate  any 
person  not  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party,  or  for  supporting,  aiding  or  failing 
to  repudiate,  and  expel  from  the  party  any  candidate,  even  though  the  regular 
nominee  of  the  party,  who  shall  accept  any  nomination,  made  with  or  without 
his  consent,  by  any  other  political  organization  or  party,  or  allow  the  same  to 
stand  without  protest  in  the  public  press  and  other  available  means,  .or  for 
neglecting  to  make  nominations  where  there  are  members  who  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  serve.” 

The  California  constitution  further  declares  that  any  member  may  be  ex¬ 
pelled, _ (Sec.  9,  Div.  b  and  e),  “For  voting  for,  or  aiding  the  election  of  any 

candidate  on  any  ticket  other  than  the  Socialist  Party  ticket.”  “For  voting  the 
official  primary  ticket  of  any  individual  or  organization  other  than  the  Socialist 

Party.”  , 

Here  then  is  a  party  constitution  only  a  year  old  and  a  single  turn  in 
capitalistic  evolution  in  government  puts  the  whole  party  organization  out  of 
gear  disfranchises  the  comrades  completely,  ties  them  up  in  their  own  party  en¬ 
tanglement,  and,  worst  of  all,  reopens  at  once  most  serious  party  controversies. 

^Clearly  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  so  easily  put  out  of  the  battle. 
And  certainly  me  must  not  allow  the  capitalist  politician  to  strangle  us  with  our 
own  constitutional  limitations.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  . 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  an  intelligent,  aggressive  working  class  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  issues  of  a  fierce  struggle  in  which  they  are  conscious  that  their 
lives  and  welfare  of  their  class  is  in  the  balance  will  not  sit  idly  by  nor  con¬ 
sent  to  their  own  disfranchisement  when  they  know  they  have  in  their  owil 
hands  the  power  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  for  better  conditions  for  themselves 
and  the  industrial  masses. 

Such  a  course  would  be  in  itself  both  denial  and  abandonment  of  the  class 
struggle.  And  we  hold  that  whatever  be  the  difficulties  or  danger  of  the  battle 
that  capitalism  forces  upon  us  as  a  party,  above  all  things  WE  MUST  NEVER 
FOR  ONE  MOMENT  IN  ANY  CITY  OR  STATE  ABANDON  THE  CLASS 

STRUGGLE.  ,  £ 

Your  committee  would  point  out  that  for  many  years  our  comrades  of  the 
great  European  countries  have  faced  just  such  situations  as  this.  Some  of  them 
have  never  had  any  other  opportunity.  In  Germany,  for  example,  the  com¬ 
rades  have  their  candidates  in  the  primary  election.  They  strive  hard  to  win 
a  place  on  the  second  ballot.  But  if  they  fail,  and  they  often  do,  they  do  not 
therefore  refuse  to  vote  in  the  second  election.  Much  less  do  they  force  then* 
comrades  to  disfranchise  themselves.  t 

The  permission  of  our  comrades  to  vote  in  the  secondary  elections,  where 
capitalistic  laws  deprive  us  of  our  own  candidates  is,  therefore,  a  well  established 
tactic  of  international  Socialism.  The  committee  holds  that  our  American  com¬ 
rades  would  be  willing  to  learn  from  their  experience  and  follow  their  example. 

Your  committee  would  further  point  out  that  our  national  constitution  doe* 
not  prevent  our  comrades  from  taking  part  in  a  secondary  election  from  which 
their  candidates  have  been  eliminated,  assuming  that  they  have  done  their  full 
duty  to  win  a  place  for  their  condidates  in  such  an  election. 

Furthermore,  your  committee  would  point  out  that  this  situation  will  pertain 
only  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement  in  each  locality.  As  soon  as  thd 
party  grows  strong  enough  to  capture  second  place  in  any  locality  the  difficulty 
disappears. 

The  committee  therefore  is  of  the  opinion  that: 

RESOLVED,  That  wherever  the  capitalistic  election  laws,  whether  under 
the  commission  form  of  government  or  otherwise  prohibit  the  'use  of  party  can* 
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dlHes  and  Par‘y  designations  on  the  ballot  that  our  comrades  be  advised-— 

ticket  to  maintahTas  completely '^a^possidfll  Ihe’ir  o'™  d*V  candidates  on  the 
tion  and  party  campaign  7  P  b  6  th®lr  °Wn  dlstmct  Pa^  organiza- 

known  to^hfpS.  P°SSible  ^  the  Iaw  t0  make  the  P^ty  candidates 

didates  on  the  secondao^election  ballot &  PlaC6  f°r  their  dlstinct  Party  can- 

to  leave  their  members  free  to%noLVeinhtheeSseco^dt0eleacbtion„d°n  ^  StrUgg,e’  but 

franchise  our'comSdes3 under ”0t  **“  t0- dis7 
constitution  does  not  impose  arbitrary  restrictions  fuIV-  d  e  ,0ur  natlonaI 
vises  the  state  organizations  to  revise  theh ^  cZtitutionsT^n ' ^  therefore’  ad- 
shall  not  be  disfranchised  nor  our  Wale  c„  nsLtutions  so  that  our  members 

reason  than  for  encountering  new  „d  unIZ  f  °r  dl?ruPted  for  no  other 

capitalistic  election  laws,  such  as  the  new  commi^on°  anSmg  fr*°m 

poses.  commission  torm  of  government  ltn- 


DEL.  THOMPSON:  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  supplementary  report 
(Seconded.) 

DEL.  LONDON  (Jewish  Agi.  Bu.) : 
CE  .Question  of  personal  privilege. 
While  I  was  away  with  another  dele¬ 
gation  I  understand  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried  that  an  Immigration 
Committee  be  appointed. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Will  Comrade 
Wilson  say  whether  it  was  to  continue 
the  same  committee? 

DEL.  WILSON:  That  was  my  in¬ 
tention,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
a  committee  be  elected. 

DEL.  LONDON:  I  ask  that  this 
committee  be  increased  by  two 
THE  CHAIRMAN:  Please  talk  to 
Comrade  Wilson  about  that. 

.  DEL.  STREBEL  (N.  Y.):  I  would 
like  to  move  an  addition  to  the  report 
DEL.  WILDE  (Cal.):  Comrade 
Chairman  and  Comrades,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  .congress  I  take  the  floor 
to  speak  upon  a  subject  with  which  I 
am  to  some  extent  familiar,  and  that  is 
the  commission  form  of  government  in 
California.  I  just  want  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  supplementary  report 
that  has  been  given  here,  and  to  show 
you  just  exactly  where  the  party  would 
stand  in  any  state  where  the  direct 
primary  law  is  adopted  together  with 
the  commission  form  of  government. 
Fortunately  for  California,  the  com¬ 
rades  have,  discovered  a  loophole 
through  which  they  escape  the,  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  capitalistic  class  to  place 
such  a  burden  upon  the  party  as  to 
practically  destroy  it.  If  the  primary 
law  was  such  that  it  could  not  have 
been  evaded  the  Socialist  Party  of 


California  would  find  itself  in  this  po¬ 
sition,  that  they  would  be  to  the  ex- 

tfnnrm  s°mewhere  approximating 
$10,000  in  order  to  get  their  candidates 
on  the  ticket  throughout  the  whole 
state  that  is,  including  the  counties 
and  the  congressmen  as  well  They 

^onnnh\V0  pay,a  f*e  legating 
$10,000.  I  have  made  a  few  items  here 

to  show  you  what  I  mean.  For  in- 
stance  governor  and  seven  other  state 
officials,  a  fee  of  $50  each,  -$400;  eight 
congressmen,  $25  each,  $200;  120  state 

!i  9nn°rse-7nnd  assemblymen,  $10  each, 
$1^00;  570  county  officials,  averaging 
$10  each,  $5,700.  This  does  not  include 
something  over  200  supervisors  at  $10 
each  which  would  be  $2,000,  making  a 
total,  though  it  does  pot  take,  into  con¬ 
sideration  a  number  of  officers  that  I 
have  not  named,  which  brings  it  up  to 
a  total  of  $9,500.  P 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Let  me  ask 
the  comrade,  are  you  speaking  to  the 
commission  form  of  government? 

DEL.  WILDE:  Yes. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Or  primary 
elections? 

DEL.  WILDE:  Both.  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  both  of  them  in  order  to  show 
what  the  result  would  be  if  you  had  a 
commission  form  of  government  in  the 
cities  and  a  primary  law  should  be 
adopted  in  the  state. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Confine  your¬ 
self  as  far  as  possible  to  the  subject 
before  the  house. 

DEL.  WILDE:  Now,  if  we  had,  as 
I  want  to  point  out,  a  commission  form 
of  government  in  the  cities  and  a 
primary  law  without  any  loophole 
whatsoever,  we  would  find  ourselves  in 
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this  position:  After  we  have  gone  to 
the  expense  of  nominating  all  our  can¬ 
didates  for  the  various  offices  through¬ 
out  the  state  and  the  cities,  and  they 
failed  before  the  primary  election  and 
we  found  ourselves  defeated  so  that 
we  could  not  have  them  placed  on  the 
ballot  in  the  by-election,  we  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  this  $10,000  and  would 
have  no  candidate  in  the  field.  I  sim¬ 
ply  want  to  make  that  statement  so 
that  the  comrades  will  understand.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  be  clear  in  the  report. 

Now,  the  question  of  adopting  the 
supplementary  report  is  up  for  con¬ 
sideration.  I  want  to  speak  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  adoption  of  that  report,  and 
I  want  to  call  the  comrades’  attention 
to  one  part  of  this  supplementary  re¬ 
port.  You  will  find  it  under  the  reso¬ 
lutions,  and  it  is  numbered  four:  “And 
finally,  having  done  all  this,  if  they  fail 
to  win  in  the  primary,  the  congress  ad¬ 
vises  the  comrades  nevertheless  not  to 
abandon  the  struggle,  but  to  leave  their 
members  free  to  vote  in  the  second 
election.”  I  am  opposed  to  this  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  going  to  breed 
confusion  and  causae  controversy.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  way  that 
the  California  comrades  have  avoided 
this  under  the  commission  form  of 
government.  In  Berkeley,  we  were  de¬ 
feated  in  the  nomination  election,  and 
therefore  had  no  place  upon  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  by-election.  In  order  that 
we  might  show  our  hand  in  that  by- 
election  we  simply  wrote  in  the  names 
of  the  candidates,  and  I  think  that  this 
supplementary  report  should  be  so 
worded  as  to  make  it  plain  to  this  con¬ 
gress  that  it  is  not  going  to  allow  any 
member  of  the  party  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  any .  capitalistic  candidate 
under  the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  should  insert  the 
names  of  the  candidates  who  failed  at 
the  first  nomination  election.  There¬ 
fore — 

I  move  as  an  amendment  that  this 
clause  be  stricken  out.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.):  I  would  like 
to  amend  by  adding  Section  5.  Strike 
out  both  4  and  5.  They  are  both  of 
the  same  character. 

DEL.  WILDE:  I  accept  that. 

DEL.  WILSON:  I  received  a  tele¬ 
gram,  as  stated,  from  the  State  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Our  comrades  have  been  in  a 
difficulty,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
locals  in  the  State  of  California  has 
been  torn  to  shreds  over  this  question, 
and  barely  escaped  the  suspension  of 


its  charter.  Now,  they  have  wired  to 
me  as  a  representative  from  California 
and  consulted  me  before  I  came  here' 
w*th.  reference  to  this  question 
whether  our  members  are  going  to  be 
disfranchised  or  not.  I  will  ask  the 
attention  of  this  limited  number  of 
delegates  to  this  question.  If  you  read 
the  hrst  paragraph  of  this  report  you 
will  see  that  some  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  states  of  this  Union  will  sooner  or 
later  be  confronted  with  the  question 
of  adopting  a  primary  law  and  the 
commission  form  of  government,  and 
what  we  already  have  in  the  State  of 
California  you  are  going  to  have  at 
your  own  door.  As  I  say,  the  intro- 
duction  of  these  two  new  laws  has 
caused  one  of  the  most  serious  internal 
strifes  m  our  party  in  the  State  of 
California.  One  of  the  strongest  locals 
m  the  state  has  been  torn  to  shreds 
and  has  barely  escaped  with  its  charter 
on  this  account,  opening  the  door  for 
attack  °f  every  kind  and  description 
and  these,  comrades  figured  with  me 
before  I  left  the  State,  and  they  have 
wired  to  me  to  introduce  this  matter 
to  the  congress.  I  did  not  believe  I 
could  secure  such  consideration  from 
the  congress  as  has  already  been  given 
to  this  subject.  A  full  report  and  the 
whole  matter  opened  up  for  our  con¬ 
sideration,  was  more  than  I  expected. 
The  great  difficulty  is  the  question  of 
the  disfranchisement  of  our  members 
under  these  special  conditions.  We 
have  shown  a  remarkable  ability,  every 
time  we  have  had  a  question,  to  go 
back  and  fall  back  on  fundamental 
principles  without  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  we  are  here  to  settle.  Now, 

1  do  not  believe  you  are  going  to 
settle  this  question.  It  is  too  late  in 
the  congress  to  settle  it.  You  have 
given  me  no  answer.  You  have  given 
California  no  answer.  You  have  given 
no  other  state  any  answer.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  its  best,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  at  the  close  of  this  are  just  whal 
they  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  perfectly 
idle  to  say  to  our  members,  “We  can¬ 
not  help  you  if  you  are  disfranchised 
btand  your  ground  and  beat  time.”  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  serious  matter. 

Jj-  -Y.1  cost  us  $10,000  in  the  State  of 
California  this  fall  to  put  up  a  lull 
ticket.  We  cannot  do  it,  and  we  have 
had  to  resort  to  a  subterfuge  even  to 
get  the  heads. of  our  ticket  nominated, 
and  I  am  a  little  on  the  anxious  sent 
yet  about  whether  that  subterfuge  will 
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carry  through  without  legal  trouble. 
Our  enemies,  the  capitalists,  will  be 
ready  to  fight,  and  they  will  see  to  it 
that  that  is  a  source  of  trouble  to  us. 
Now,  I  am  not  ready  to  say,  I  have 
not  given  it  consideration  enough  to 
say,  that  these  two  paragraphs  at  the 
close  should  be  retained.  I  cannot  ad¬ 
vise.  It  is  too  concrete,  a  matter  to 
give  an  immediate  and  quick  decision 
about  it.  Therefore,  I  am  simply,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  comrades  in  our  state  and 
in  the  states  of  the  union  where  this  is 
a  matter  of  consideration,  and  serious 
consideration,  do  not  want  glittering 
generalities;  they  want  some  kind  of 
advice  upon  a  concrete  difficulty. 

DEL.  MORGAN:  I  would  like  to 
see  these  two  paragraphs  stricken  out. 
I  was  half  asleep  when  he  first  read 
them,  But  they  were  not  so  obscure  but 
what  I  understood  their  meaning.  It 
means,  if  we  adopt  them,  that  our  com¬ 
rades  have  the  authority  of  the  party 
to  go  out  and  vote  for  non-Socialists, 
capitalistic  candidates.  If  we  have 
members  in  our  party  that  have  got 
the  voting  disease,  so  bad  that  they 
cannot  wait  until  they  can  vote  for 
Socialists,  they  better  go  and  join  the 
capitalist  parties  altogether.  When  I 
became  a  Socialist  there  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote,  and  no  prospect  of  vot¬ 
ing.  That  didn’t  bother  me.  I  under¬ 
stood  that  I  had  been  a  fool  in  voting 
the  capitalist  ticket  up  to  that  time, 
and  it  didn’t  bother  me  when  I  was 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  the  So¬ 
cialist  ticket.  I  was  going  to  stop  vot¬ 
ing  for  my  masters,  and  I  waited, 
nearly  five  years  before  I  had  a  chance 
to  vote.  When  this  party  was  first  or¬ 
ganized  the  desire  to  vote  was  not  as 
prominent  as  it  is  now.  The  desire 
was  to  educate  the  working  men. 
When  I  was  on  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  in  1877  there  was  a  section  that 
wanted,  to  go  into  political  action,  and 
the  majority  of  the  members,  being  old 
International  Workingmen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  men,  that  believed  in  the  economic 
movement  and  not  in  the  political 
movement,  were  inclined  to  deny  the. 
right  to  go  into  political  action.  I  as 
an  English-speaking  member,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  we  could  reach  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  through  political  agita¬ 
tion,  I  also  voted  to  have  our  organiza¬ 
tion  go  into  political  action,  with  the 
advice  that  we  went  into  it  to  educate 
and  not  to  vote  to  elect  somebody. 
Now,  there  has  been  a  loosening  of 
ties  all  around.  The  desire  to  vote, 


the  desire  to  elect  somebody,  is  carry¬ 
ing  our  movement  outside  of  a  Social¬ 
ist  limitations  altogether,  and  we  are 
becoming  a  populist  organization  with 
a  strong  desire  to  get  into  some  office. 
That  has  got  to  be  checked.  It  opens 
the  door  to  everything.  I  don’t  care 
what  your  trouble  is  in  California.  If 
you  have  good  Socialists  out  there  they 
will  wait  till  they  can  vote  for  straight 
Socialist  candidates.  (Applause.) 

DEL.  SIMONS  .(Ill.):  I  have  not 
been  in  the  Socialist  movement  many 
years,  but  I  see  one  thing  I  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  see.  I  have  lived  to  see 
Comrade  Morgan  stand  on  the  floor  of 
a  Socialist  convention  and  defend  the 
anarchist  position,  and  it  is  at  least 
interesting. 

DEL.  MORGAN:  That  is  news  to 
me. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  But  two  years  ago 
he  stood  upon  the  floor  of  our  national 
convention  and  helped  to  put  into  our 
platform  the  proposition  that  any  man 
who  dared  even  to  speak  against  po¬ 
litical  action  should  be  forever  put  out 
of  the  movement.  Now,  he  comes  here 
with  a  half  compliment  to  the  old 
Bakunin  International  Workingmen’s 
Association  that  did  not  believe  in  po¬ 
litical  action  at  all.  Well,  “the  world 
do  move,”  but  some  people  move  the 
wrong  way.  Nbw  then,  this  question 
today  of  whether  we  are  going  to  al¬ 
low  our  own  citizens  to  be  disfran¬ 
chised  or  not  is  something  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration.  When  the 
capitalist  class  attempt  to  disfranchise 
us  we  get  out  upon  the  streets  and  we 
riot,  we  fight,  we  declare  that  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  that  is  not  justifiable 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  the.  right  to 
express  our  opinions  as  a  part  of  the 
government.  We  have  seen  our  com¬ 
rades  in  Russia  lay  down  their  lives 
for  the  right  to  vote  We  have  seen 
our  comrades  in  Germany  demonstrate 
in  the  face  of  machine  guns  and  bay¬ 
onets  for  the  right  to  vote,  to  cast 
their  ballots.  We  have  seen  this  fight 
go  on,  and  now  we  have  a  proposition 
to  do  what?  It  is  proposed  that  we 
shall,  by  our  own  action,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  be  disfranchised  and  not 
have  the  right  to  express  our  opinions. 
You  tell  us_  that  voting  at  a  second 
ballot  is  something  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Socialists  would  not  stand  for. 
Why,  it  is  a  thing  that  is  done  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  It  is  a  thing  that 
is  favored  in  every  country  of  Europe 
where  it  is  done.  It  is  a  thing  that  is 
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acepted  and  endorsed  all  over  the 
world.  I  tell  you,  we  do  need  some 
education  in  the  Socialist  .movement; 
we  need  it,  and  we  need  it  badly.  I 
aT  *u-0t  afrald  t0  stand  on  the  floor 
oi  this  congress  and  tell  you  things 
that  you  do  not  like  to  hear.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  this 

sh£wseStWnd  837  that  this  discussion 

her7  dn  n  J  if 6at  mass  of  members 
nere  do  not  know  something  of  the 

tactics  of  international  Socialism.  I 

do  not  care  if  they  were  sixteen  or 

beenkTthe  ten'year'old  b°ys  a«d  had 
t  11^  movement  only  two  years 
I  wonld  expect  them  to  find  out  more 

mem  thaenlnhternK  ti0nal  Socialist  move- 

floor  thThUhaS  beCn  ex?ressed  °n  this 
noor.  ihis  movement  is  growing-  Tt 

has  extended  all  over  theS  wrnldf' and 

yet  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  de 

The  on.  hfe-  rMng  t0  do  with  it. 
The  °nly  Socialist  mayor  that  we  have 

in  the  far  west  today,  at  Grand  June¬ 
s'™’  W,  fCt6d  Under  the  commis¬ 
sion  form  of  government,  under  this 

Xi-ET?  °mV0,ting  on  the  p'efer- 
vote  first  for W^'-  means  that  people 

That  fa’  1  elr  °Wn  tlcket'  and  if 
that  fa,Is  they  may  vote  for  some  one 

else  I  want  to  say  that  if  you  do 

teHsts1Sth-1?P°lied  y°Uu  Say  to  the  caPj- 
talists  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 

trickf  inU>C°nStitUtion’  ?nd  Pnt  a  few 
tricks  in  it  so  as  to  tie  our  hands 

These  are  things  that  we  all  ought  to 

hnow  and  study  and  understand  be- 

of  ftudveyYou  "0t  refireJ  a  great  deaI 

Eifrone’  tt,  f  fatmot  hnd  one  man  in 

tlfings  Vhat  d06S  not  know  these 
things.  You  cannot  settle  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  an  appeal  to  prejudice  or  by 
denunciation.  I  believe  in  the  class 
struggle,  and  I  believe  in  voting  while 
possible  and  working  along  those  lines 
I  believe,  that  if  the  Socialist  Party 

then  7hre  t?  be  dis<3ualified  entirely 
then  there  is  no  question  but  what 

simrdf  tn  ^  ‘°  fight  But  *  we  are 
s  mply  to  tie  ourselves  up  in  a  knot 

then  we  have,  nobody  to  blame  but 
ourselves.  And  that  is  what  we  are 

thes?  lfked  do  l{-  we  refuse  to  adopt 
these  lines  of  tactics.  Of  course  the 

world  won’t  go  to  smash  if  we  don’t. 
Personally,  I  do  not  expect  any  great 
remendous  effect.  As  to  the  feUows 
in  California,  I  believe  it  will  make  it 
possible,  out  there  in  California  f0J 

and  fieda  Tr  Pnrty  \°  be  hamstrung 
a"d  ctled-  It  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Socialist  Party  still  to  remain  just 


a  little  bit  of  a  faction  out  there  that 
stands  to  one  side  in  the  great  class 
struggle,  and  let  the  battle  go  on  all 
around  them  while  they  beat  the  air 
and  howl  at  the  fight  going  on  around 
them.  But  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
if  I  can  help  it.  I  want  to  see  a  So¬ 
cialist  movement  that  moves  intelli¬ 
gently  and  with  system,  improving  its 
opportunities  at  every  single  point, 
working  for  a  part  of  the  program  un¬ 
til  we  can  vote  for  the  whole  proposi¬ 
tion,  until  the  working  class  can  rule. 

DEL.  MERRICK  (Pa.):  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  striking  out  these  last  two 
paragraphs  because  I  do  not  think  that 
we  ought  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
rades,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
plicit  so  that  the.  comrades  would  not 
be  compelled  to  vote  for  somebody 
that  is  not  a  party  member,  and  I 
therefore  move  to  amend  section  4  so 
that  it  will  read :  “And  finally,  having 
done  all  this,  if  they  fail  to  win  in  the 
primary,  the  congress  advises  the  com¬ 
rades  not  to  abandon  the  struggle,  but 
to  vote  for  party  members  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  election.” 

DEL.  MORGAN:  That  is  all  right. 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  But  they  would 
not  be  on  the  ballot. 

DEL.  MERRICK:  Yes,  but  they 
can  vote  for  them.  Is  it  the  idea  to 
vote  for  somebody  not  in  the,  party? 

DEL.  MORGAN:  Sure,  that  is 

what  it  means. 

DEL.  MERRICK  (Pa.):  I  move 
this  as  an  amendment.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  U-NTERMANN  (Calif.):  It 
is  not  often  that  I  find  myself  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Comrade  Simons  and 
in  agreement  with  Comrade  Morgan, 
but  at  this  particular  point  I  am  in 
agreement  with  Morgan.  It  is  utterly 
misleading  to  say  that  the  Socialists 
in  Germany  have  a  right  to  vote  on 
the  second  ballot,  and  that  therefore 
the  Socialists  in  the  United  States 
should  have  that  right.  Because,  in 
Germany  the  second  ballot  means  that 
they  vote,  for  a  little  disintegrating 
party  of  the  middle  class  whose  inter¬ 
ests  are  more  proletarian  than  capital¬ 
istic.  But  in  the  United  States  voting 
in  the  second  ballot  means  nothing 
else  but  voting  for  the  Union  Labor 
party  or  the  Democratic  Party  or  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  and  to  that  I  am  ut¬ 
terly  opposed.  What  we  want  to  know 
in  California  is,  if  we  cannot  vote  for 
the  Socialist  Party  shall  we  vote  for 
any  of  the  other  three  parties  who  are 
either  bogus  labor  parties  or  strictly 
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capitalist  parties,  or  shall  we  have  the 
privilege  of  writing  the  names  of  our 
candidates  on  the  other  ballot  and  de¬ 
fending  the  class  struggle  position  by 
remaining  true  to  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  “No  compro¬ 
mise,  no  political  dealing?” 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.):  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  if  you  strike  out  the.  last 
two  sections  as  they  are  in  the  supple¬ 
mentary  report,  that  the  first  three  will 
carry.  I  believe  our  attitude  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  general  view  that  pre¬ 
vails  with  those,  who  are  observing  the 
commission  form  of  government  will 
be  the  means  of  developing  some 
method,  ways  or  means  that  we  will* 
get  recognition;  that  means  to  get 
recognition  in  the  primaries,  and  not 
attempt  tp  land  our  candidates  as  we 
would  by  straddling  the,  question.  To 
allow  us  to  vote  at  the  second  ballots 
when  the  reform  element  struggle  to 
gain  control  throughout  the  land,  is 
only  another  way  of  confusing  the 
working  class.  I  want  to  eliminate 
that  as  much  as  possible.  So  I  trust 
that  the  supplementary  report  will 
carry,  with  the  exception  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  offered,  striking  out  sections 
4  and  5. 

DEL.  STREBEL  (N.  Y.) :  I  desire 
to  offer  an  amendment.  The  supple¬ 
mentary  report  as  we  have  it  here  does> 
not  put  us  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  laws  designed  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  party  emblems  or 
the  use  of  party  candidates.  So  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  should  be  inserted  here  a 
clause  specifically  stating  that  we  are 
opposed  utterly  to  the  enactment  of 
such  laws,  and  therefore — • 

I  desire  to  move  the  insertion  of 
this  resolution  just  before  this  present 
resolution,  so  that  it  will  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Resolved,  That  the  Socialist  Party 
stands  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
any  laws  designed  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  party  candidates,  or  party  emblems.” 
And  then  “Be  it  further  Resolved,”  etc. 

The  purpose  of  that  is  that  where 
such  laws  are  before  the  legislature 
our  comrades  will  then  be  instructed 
to  go  before  the  legislature  and  put 
forth  every  effort  against  the  passage 
of  such  enactments.  As  it  stands  now 
it  is  not  clear. 

DEL.  THOMPSON  (Wis.) :  I  ac¬ 
cept  the  proposition.  I  think  every 
member  of  the  committee  would  accept 
that  suggestion.  Isn’t  that'  so,  Com¬ 
rade  Jacobsen? 


DEL.  JACOBSEN:  Yes. 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  Because  that 
was  the  original  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  every  case.  I  think  the  com¬ 
rades  do  not  realize  as  they  will  if  they 
look  over  the  last  part  of  the  report 
carefully,  and  particularly  this  which 
we  have  just  accepted,  that  we  have 
very  carefully  safeguarded  the  party 
so  far  as  fusion  or  confusion  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  have  reiterated  and  re¬ 
emphasized  the  fact  that  we  urge  the 
comrades  everywhere  to  do  everything 
they  possibly  can  to  put  up  a  big  fight 
to  the  last  ditch  to  have  their  own  can¬ 
didate  with  the  party  designation. 
They  are  advised  to  do  everything  un¬ 
der  the  law  that  is  possible  t6  get  their 
candidates  on  the  secondary  ballot. 
That  is  understood,  and  we  want  to 
safeguard  that.  We  want  to  make 
every  possible  provision  against  any 
possible  fusion  or  deal  or  compromise 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  Now,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  suggestions  of 
devices  that  might  be  used,  like  writ¬ 
ing  the  name  in  or  writing  the  word 
“Socialist”  or  putting  on  a  sticker,  and 
so  on.  But  the  trouble  with  those  de¬ 
vices  is  this,  that  in  some  states,  and 
particularly  where  the  commission 
form  of  government  is  in  operation, 
this  action  would  simply  destroy  their 
ballots  entirely.  It.  would  simply  make 
them  illegal  and  they  would  be  thrown 
out  and  would  not  be  counted,  and  you 
would  simply  lose  your  vote. 

But  to  come  down  to  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  simply  this,  that  you  fight 
to  the  last  ditch  for  the  party  designa¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  party  candidates  in 
the  primary  election,  and  fight  through 
the  primary  election  for  your  own  in¬ 
dependent  party  to  get  your  men  as 
candidates  in  the  secondary  election. 
That  is  the  first  proposition.  But  after 
you  have  done  that,  then  what  about 
the  secondary  election  if  you  fail?  Un¬ 
til  you  get  to  be  a  second  party,  on 
this  basis  you  will  fail.  Shall  we  then 
say  to  all  our  comrades  that  they  must 
simply  not  vote  at  all?  Now,  that  is 
the  question. 

DEL.  MORGAN:  Sure. 

DELEGATES:  Yes. 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  Simply  dis¬ 
qualify  them? 

DELEGATES:  Sure. 

DEL.  THOMPSON :  If  that  is  your 
proposition,  then  I  want  to  say  that 
I  think  we  are  moving  back  to  the 
anarchist  position,  absolutely  to  the 
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impossiblistic  position,  to  stay  out  of 
the  election  and  not  vote.  In  a  situ¬ 
ation  of  that  sort  you  are  going  to 
find  it  practically  impossible  to  get 
your  organization  into  operation.  You 
will  find  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  considering  whether  Or 
not  they  are  going  to  use  the  Socialist 
Party  as  the  expression  of  their  po¬ 
litical  struggle,  but  who  are  practically 
compelled  to  stand  off  and  look  on  the 
party  as  an  obstruction. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  May  I  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  Sure. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  this  question.  Do  you  recognize 
any  difference  between  candidates  that 
are  standing  for  the  capitalist  sys¬ 
tem? 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  Certainly  I 
do.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence.  All  are,  of  course,  worse  than 
the  Socialist  candidates,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  all  the  candidates  to  be 
comrades. 

DEL  UNTERMANN  (Calif.)  :  Will 
you  permit  a  question? 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  Sure.. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  German  Socialist  Party 
for  nearly  a  generation  did  not  take 
part  in  the  state  elections  of  Prussia, 
but  only  in  the  national  elections  of 
Germany? 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  Yes,  and  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  same  men  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Socialist  movement 
advocated  not  voting  at  all. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  And  they 
did  not. 

DEE.  THOMPSON:  And  they  did 
not ;  that  is  a  fact. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  That  is 
what  I  wanted  to  know. 

DEL.  TPIOMPSON:  But,  com¬ 
rades,  that  was  50  years  ago. 

DEL.  UNTERMANN:  No,  it  was 
not. 

DEL.  THOMPSON :  And  no  So¬ 
cialist  Party  in  the  world  today  stands 
depending  solely  upon  non-political 
methods,  and  the  time  is  past,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  America,  where  we  are.  go¬ 
ing  to  go  back  and  repudiate  the  ballot. 
The  ballot  is  our  weapon,  and  we  must 
organize  our  political  party.  Here  is 
the  question,  I  understand,  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  leave 
the  people  in  our  movement  free  to 
use  the  ballot  at  the  last  election,  and 
I  am  in  favor  of  letting  them  use  it, 
after  safeguarding  it  at  every  point. 


The  position  of  the  Socialist  Party 
is,  no  fusion,  and  no  trimming.  We 
want  to  avoid  that,  but  after  we  have 
done  everything  we  can  do,  then  I  am 
opposed,  and  I  believe  the  party  mem¬ 
bership  are  going  to  be  opposed,  to 
unnecessary  restrictions.  This  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  give  our  comrades  a  chance 
to  use  their  political  power  intelli¬ 
gently.  If  they  cannot  use  it  in  one 
way  they  can  do  it  in  another.  I 
want  to  remind  you  that  our  commit¬ 
tee,  after  a  number  of  sessions  and 
studying  the  matter  carefully,  have 
brought  in  a  unanimous  report  and  it 
is  here  before  you,  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  giving  our  comrades  every  liberty 
to  speak  on  it.  Under  restrictions  such 
as  are  provided  here,  we  are  not  afraid 
of  fusion  or  confusion.  It  seems  to 
me  our  comrades  are  needlessly 
alarmed  about  situations  of  that  §ort. 
As  our  party  grows  stronger,  as  it 
grows  better,  as  it  becomes  more  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  better  educated  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  trust  it.  Let  us  be  care¬ 
ful  to  guard  each  point  as  we  have 
done  in  this  report,  and  after  we  have 
done  that,  then  let  us  not  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  practically  strangles  us  on 
the  political  field  and  gives  the  other 
people  a  chance  to  tie  our  hands. 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.):  I  want 
to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  committee 
a  question.  He  has  stated  that  the  bal¬ 
lot  was  a  weapon  of  defense.  If  we 
use  the  ballot  to  vote  for  capitalist 
candidates,  is  it  not  also  a  weapon  of 
destruction? 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  order. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  debate  is 
closed,  but  a  point  of  order  is  in  order. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  desire  to  ask  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  if  he  knows 
the  position  of  the  English  Socialist 
parties  on  this  question,  both  the  S.  D. 
F.  and  the  I.  L.  P. 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  No. 

DEL.  M’DERMOTT  (Mont.).:  Does 
this  mean  that  each  individual  man  is 
to  use  his  own  judgment  about  vot¬ 
ing? 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  It  is  to  be 
left  to  the  state  as  an  organization. 

DEL.  M’DERMOTT:  That  is  the 
question. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the 
adoption  of  Delegate  Merrick’s  substi¬ 
tute  for  section  4. 

DEL.  MORGAN:  Section  5  was 
linked  with  number  4. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  reading 
Comrade  Merrick’s  substitute  as  it  was 
written.  Those  in  favor  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  substitute  for  section  4  will 
say  aye.  Those  opposed  will  say  no. 
The  noes  seem  to  have  it.  The  noes 
have  it,  and'  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
question  now  falls  on  the  amendment 
or  proposition  to  strike  out  sections 
4  and  5. 

Delegate  Thompson  called  for  a  roll 
call.  A  roll  call  was  taken,  and  the 
tellers  retired  to  count  the  votes. 

DEL.  WILSON  (Calif.):  I  move 
that  the  reports  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittees  hereafter  be  handed  to  the 
party  press  and  published  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bulletin,  at  least  three  months 
before  our  next  convention  meets. 
(Seconded.) 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

Secretary  Barnes  announced  that  the 
minutes  of  the  present  session  would 
be  printed  and  mailed  to  the  delegates 
on  Monday  next  at  their  home  ad¬ 
dresses. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  authority  be  given  to  the 
National  Secretary  to  make  such  cor¬ 
rections  in  punctuation  and  further 
editing  that  may  be  necessary  for  the' 
proper  printing  and  publication  of  the 
constitution  and  proceedings  of  this 
congress,  and  resolutions.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  that? 

THE  DELEGATES:  No. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  that  goes  into  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  being  authorized. 

The  vote  on  the  amendment  to  the 
supplementary  report  was  then  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  tellers,  as  follows:  48 
in  favor,  17  opposed,  42  absent. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  vote  is  in 
favor  of  striking  out  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  supplementary  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Commission  Form 
of  Government.  It  is  carried.  The 
question  falls  on  the  adoption  of  the 
report  as  amended.  All  those  in  favor 
will  say  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

DEL.  DE  BELL  (Mass.):  I  move 
that  the  same  committee  stand,  with 
the  addition  of  four  more  delegates,  to 
study  and  report  back  two  years  from 
now. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  consti¬ 
tutes  the  committee  which  is  called 
for  in  the  report,  I  believe. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  would  amend 
that  by  providing  that  it  be  the  com¬ 


mittee  as  it  stands.  We  are  going  to 
do  it  by  correspondence. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  committee  which 
is  to  investigate  the  Commission  Form 
of  Government  stand  as  a  permanent 
committee  of  this  congress. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

DEL.  A.  M.  LEWIS  (Ill.):  Com¬ 
rade  Chairman  and  Delegates,  the 
matter  which  I  present  to  yon.  now 
will  only  occupy  about  one  minute. 
The  City  of  Chicago  yesterday  sus¬ 
tained  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  and  faithful  of  our  workers.  He 
is  well  known  to  everybody  in  Chicago, 
and  the  delegates  from  other  parts  of 
'the  country  will  lose  nothing  by  at 
this  time  making  the  acquaintance  of 
his  name,  Comrade  C.  E.  Kirkland,  one 
of  the  old  time  Socialists  here,  always 
working  for  the  party  and  for  our 
principles  and  everything  connected 
with  social  activity.  And  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  from  Illinois  I  move  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“We,  the  delegates  of  the  National 
Congress  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  express  our  deep  regret 
at  the  death  of  our  loyal  comrade  and 
always  untiring  worker,  C.  E.  .Kirk¬ 
land,  We  extend  our  sympathies  to 
the  members  of  his  bereaved  family, 
and  commend  his  noble  example  to  all 
who  wish  to  work  effectively  in  the 
cause  of  the  working  class.” 

This  comrade  died  yesterday  in  a 
hospital  after  having  been  sick  and 
undergoing  several  operations.  About 
an  hour  before  his  death  he  delivered 
an  address  on  Socialism  to  the,  rest  of 
the  patients  in  the  ward,  which  is  re¬ 
ported  by  those  who  heard  it  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  one  of  the  best  addresses  on 
Socialism  heard  by  those  folks,  or 
probably  by  a  good  many  others.  It  is 
a  testimony  to  the  zeal  of  our  com¬ 
rade,,  even  to  the  hour  of  his.  death.  I 
therefore  present  this  resolution  to  the 
congress. 

DEL.  HUBSCHMITT  (N.  J.):  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

IMMIGRATION  COMMITTEE. 

DEL.  WILSON  (Calif.)  :  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  reconsider  the  motion  that 
we  have  a  committee  on  immigration. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  motion  on 
the  Committee  on  Immigration,  in 
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order  to  make  an  election  instead  of 
continuing  the  present  committee. 
(Seconded.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  Chair  will 
rule  that  reconsideration  is  not  nec¬ 
essary,  for  the  reason  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  heretofore  was  not  to  continue  the 
present  committee,  but  to  continue  the 
committee;  the  continuance  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  committee,  but  not  the 
present  members.  If  there,  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  that  will  be  the  ruling  of  the 
house.  We  will  proceed  then  when 
you  are  ready  for  the  selection  of  that 
committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
RESOLUTIONS. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  thing 
in  regular  order  is  the  continuation  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions. 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.) :  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  important  in  the  rest  of  the  re¬ 
port  that  we  cannot  agree  on. 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  I  move  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  action  of  the  Resolution 
Comrpittee  as  a  whole. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Without  re¬ 
porting? 

DEL.  DE  BELL:  Yes. 

Manifestations  of  dissent  were  made 
by  several  delegates. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  motion  is 
out  of  order. 

SEC.  BARNES:  I  would  like  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Resolution  Committee  how  long,  in  his 
judgment,  it  would  take  to  make  the 
report. 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.):  We  have 
eleven  resolutions  which  we  report 
favorably,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one 
of  them  is  contentious.  We  have  a 
considerable  number  which  we  report 
unfavorably,  and  it  will  depend  on  the 
movers  of  those  resolutions  whether 
they  think  it  advisable  to  bring  them 
up  for  discussion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  will 
consider  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
resolutions  reported  unanimously  un¬ 
favorably  by  the  committee  shall  not 
be  reported  to  the  congress.  Do  I 
hear  a  second? 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  resolutions  which 
the  committee  does  not  recommend 


unanimously  shall  not  be  reported  to 
the  congress. 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.) :  I  move  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  record. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  As  unafavor- 
ably  reported? 

DEL.  MORGAN:  Yes,  just  as  the 
committee  reports  them,  as  unfavor¬ 
ably  reported. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Only  those  un¬ 
favorably  reported? 

DEL.  MORGAN:  Yes. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

DEL.  LEE,  reporting  on  behalf  of 
the  committee:  With  the  exception  of 
the  Labor  Union  resolution  the  report 
is  unanimous,  either  unanimously  fa¬ 
vorable  or  unanimously  unfavorable. 

The  following  resolution  was  read: 

“Resolved,  That  this  congress  con¬ 
gratulates  Comrade  Fred  Warren  of 
the  Appeal  to  Reason  upon  the  splen¬ 
did  fight  he  has  made  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  working  class  press,  and 
expresses  the  fullest  hone  that  the 
struggle  in  which  he  is  engaged  may 
come  to  a  successful  termination.” 

On  motion  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  read: 
FREE  PRESS  FIGHT. 

“Whereas,  The  struggle  in  New 
Castle  has  culminated  in  the  issuance 
of  an  injunction  against  a  thousand  of 
the  employes  of  the  steel  trust  out  on 
strike,  and  in  the  attempt  to  discredit 
the  officials  of  the  city  elected  by  ,  the 
Socialist  Party  and  to  crush  the  organ 
of  the  party,  the  ‘Free  Press,’  by  fining 
and  imprisoning  its  editors;  therefore, 
be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  congress  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America  call  upon 
the  members  of  the  Party  everywhere 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  our  com¬ 
rades  in  Newcastle,  Pa.,  by  contribut¬ 
ing  as  liberally  as  possible  to  their  de¬ 
fense  '  fund.” 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by 
Delegate  O’Hare  of  Kansas,  was  read: 

WHITE  SLAVE  TRAFFIC. 

Whereas,  By  the  recent  exposures 
of  the  press  and  governmental  reports 
the  public  mind  is  at  this  time  much 
aroused  over  the  white  slave  traffic, 
and  since  the  Socialist  Party  offers  the 
only  solution  to  this  problem,  be  it 

Resolved,  1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  congress  that  organizers,  lecturers 
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and  the  press  of  the  Socialist  Party 
should  give  careful  attention  to  this 
subject,  always  laying  stress  upon  the 
economic  cause  of  prostitution  and  the 
white  slave  traffic. 

2.  That  we  request  the  Woman’s 
Committee  to  have  prepared  for  dis¬ 
tribution  suitable  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  read: 

SOCIALIST  PLATE  MATTER. 

That  the  National  office  furnish 
the  labor  papers  free  with  plate  service 
presenting  the  Socialist  position  to  the 
trade  union  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
offsetting  the  anti-Socialist  articles 
furnished  to  the  labor  press  by  the 
civic  federation  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

DEL.  SIMONS:  A  point  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Make  it  mandatory  that  they 
shall  send  this  out,  because  I  know 
from  our  own  individual  experience 
that  we  have  found  that  it  did  not 
work,  that  is  all. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  read: 

That  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  be  directed  to  publish  peri¬ 
odically  propaganda  booklets,  tracts 
and  leaflets  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Socialist 
movement,  as  well  as  upon  special 
phases  of  the  latter,  notably  its  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  struggles  of  labor  and 
other  progressive  social  movements, 
and  upon  the  most  important  events 
and  conditions  arising  in  the  industrial, 
political  and  social  life  of  the  country. 
Such  booklets,  tracts  and  leaflets,  as 
well  as  all  other  literature  on  Social¬ 
ism,  to  be  handled  by  the  National 
Literature  Bureau,  and  to  be  sold  to 
the  local  and  state  organizations  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  cost.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Secretary  shall  be.  authorized  to 
place  the  work  of  the  Literature  Bu¬ 
reau  in  charge  of  a  special  assistant 
who  shall  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

DEL.  LEE:  The  next  is  a  resolu¬ 
tion  from  New  York  in  connection 
with  the  same  subject  of  literature. 
This  would  go  as  a  recommendation  of 
the  congress  only: 

"“Resolved,  That  the  party  should  pay 
greater  attention  than  heretofore  to 
the  sale  and  circulation  of  appropriate 


Socialist  propaganda  literature,  and 
that  the  state  and  local  organizations 
of  the  party  throughout  the  country 
be  advised  to  employ  comrades  at  a 
minimum  guaranteed  wage  to  engage 
in  the  sale  of  such  literature,  in  their 
respective  localities  as  a  regular  oc¬ 
cupation.” 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  read: 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION. 

The  congress  strongly  advises  all 
state  and  local  organizations  of  the 
party  to  give  careful  study  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  workmen’s  compensation  laws, 
to  train  a  corps  of  speakers  and  writ¬ 
ers  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
and  to  inaugurate  a  systematic  and  per¬ 
sistent  campaign  for  the  enactment  of 
such  laws  and  for  their  improvement 
in  any  cases  where  they  may  be  en¬ 
acted  in  an  unsatisfactory  form. 

The  congress  instructs  the  National 
Executive  Committee  to  assume  the 
duty  of  correlating  the  efforts  of  the 
various  state  and  local  organizations 
on  this  line,  assisting  them  in  the  col¬ 
lection  and  exchange  of  information, 
the  training  of  speakers  and  writers, 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  lit¬ 
erature,  so  as  to  give  the  movement  a 
nation-wide  scope. 

The  congress  invites  the  labor  unions 
of  all  trades  and  industries  to  join  with 
the  party  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work,  and  urges  the  party  organiza¬ 
tions  in  every  industrial  center  to  en¬ 
ter  into  conference  with  the.  local  cen¬ 
tral  lafror  bodies  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  be  adopted. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  the  Chair¬ 
man  may  be  permitted  to  state,  this  is 
especially  necessary  to  be  done  through 
our  national  office,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  national  wage  move¬ 
ment  to  secqre  compensation  laws  es¬ 
pecially  favorable  to  the  laborers. 

The  motion  was  put  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  read: 
INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

“Resolved,  That  a  committee  on  edu¬ 
cation,  consisting  of  five  members,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  subject  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  industrial,  trade,  or  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
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the  various  states,  and  to  ascertain  its 

class4101}),  °  t  le  w?Ifare  of  the  working- 

Dossih),  •  fC°mmi.ttee  sha11  g^her  all 
possible,  information  and  data  on  the 

mhJrCi!’  a"u  sha11,  from  time  to  time 

shal/Sm}wCh  datif  Md  information,  and 
shall  make  such  recommendations  to 

National  Convention  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  and  advisable  for 
action  by  the  Socialist  Party” 

rtSur**  ,h'  r"o,u,ion  — 

The  following  resolution  was  read: 
MEXICO  AND  LATIN-AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES. 

thIReQ°lye,d’  Th^t  we’  the  members  of 
the  Sodahst  Party  of  th  Uni  °J 

States,  demand  that  the  government  of 
his.  country  shall  not  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Mexico  and  other  Latin 
American  countries.  That  we  are  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  the  powers  of  this 

•»  »"««»  «»y  f«- 

T  A'T”'1;'  ''i:  1  up' h  ,-r,‘  UT5: 

*  ??'  -1  helieve  our  Comrade  DeLara 

jju  .  exl9°’  or  fate  of  Mexico,  would 
like  to  address  a  word  now  to  this  con 
gress  upon  the  subject,  and  I  believe' 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  a 
little  time  for  that  purpose  if  the 
congress  feels  that  it  ?an 
DEL.  a.  M.  LEWIS  YUl  v  T 

SuSmrad'  De  Lm 

At  the  suggestion  of  delegates  the 

E  T^J"ced  >° 

the  table  w"  W3S  made  to  lay  011 

Com^de  De  T  WaS  not  Pressed,  and 
comrade  De  Lara  was  given  twentv 

fiv®  ’7Jlnates’  and  spoke  as  follows: 

LARA^  nD-E  b  GDITERREZ  DE 

my  life  t!}  h  %%  great  happiness  of 
y  Hie  to  be  before  you,  comrade 

mimOTs  heorf  in  thf.name  of  seventy-five 
•!,.ons  of  workingmen ;  seventv-five 

dred°nS  tha}  f°r  more  ^  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  have  carried  on  the  most 

tremendous  struggle  for  freedom  ever 

YouTo  not ‘u®  hls‘ory  °f  the  world. 

You  do  not  know  that,  and  that  is  whv 

radCeTevohurV°  teI1  you'  You  coS- 

ractes,.  you  know  very  much  about 
American  capitalism  in  Mexico;  many 

bn  y°Un  haV|,  told  me  °f  your  great 
hopes  that  Mexico  would  be  anrZV^i 

to  the  United  States.  All  right  YoS 

i-st°Ua  ’T  ‘hat  concern  th!  capital 

concerns'  ft  f°t“  d?  not  what 

concerns  the  Latm-American  working 


troubles"11  1  t0  tdl  you  their 

For  100  years  the  working  class  the 
proletariat  of  the  Latin-American  c'oun- 
tries— — not  the  middle  class,  but  the 
pro  etanat  of  the  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries— have  carried  on  the  most  tre- 
mendous  struggle  for  their  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Spain  for  300  years  ruled  Latin- 
America,  and  with  the  class  of  Spain 

was  the  class  ?f  the  Catholic  ^ 

p"d  V  going  to  talk  about  the 

rCatnn°ICT?“v  33  a  capitalist  corpo¬ 
ration  The  Kings  of  Spain  came  in 
Latin-America,  and  the  land  owners 
of  Spain,  and  for  300  years  they  have 
been  increasing  their  property,  their 
land,  until  100  years  ago  the  struggle 
WhelhC  °.pponents  of  Spain  was  im?h- 
tariat1  ofthTanfa  AtrUggle  of  the  Prole- 

,ta[at  of  Latin-America  in  order  to 
take  away  from  the  Catholic  Church 

Aft  that  they  were  needing. 

After  300  years  of  Spanish  rule  Spain 
furnished  to  the  Catholic  Church  the 
executive  force  of  soldiers  and  the 
government.  When  Spain  is  defeated 
in  Latin-America  the  Catholic  Church 
can  have  no  more  hope,  can  have  no 
more  executive  help  from  the  army  of 
Spain  or  the  military  force  of  Spain 
Then  what  did  the  Catholic  Church  do? 

t04  F^allCe  and  Ellgland  for 
the  last  hundred  years.  That  is  why 
we  have  in  the  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries  revolutions  that  are  nothing  else 
but  the  rebellion  of  the  proletariat 

Catholic  ‘  ru,  S°!dilry  }nd  against  ‘he 
Catholic  Church  by  the  Latin-Amer- 

ica„  countries.  Those  revolutions  that 

you  despise  so  much,  those  revolutions 

nave  been  suppressed  not  only  by 

ChTA°  t!hf6  soldiery  and  the  Catholk 

2}nVd’nnUb  b-p  forelgn  intervention 
carried  on  by  France  and  England  in 

the  last  century.  At  last  the  Latin- 
American  countries  were  not  strono- 
enough  to  stop  this  intervention  of 
France  and  England.  The  Monroe 
doctrine,  of  the  United  States  was  pro - 
claimed.  But  do  you  know  that  the 
respectability  of  a  people  is  not  in 
black  and  white  on  paper?  The  re¬ 
spectability  of  a  people  is  shown  in 

not  h!Uggbe‘I’  -ln  th?  shedding  of  blood, 
mt,by  wh,at  ,s.  written  on  paper. 

,  I  he  proletarians  of  the  Latin-Amer¬ 
ican  countries  have  conquered  some 
freedom  for  themselves  in  their  tre¬ 
mendous  struggles,  and  when  they 
have  stopped  European  intervention 

UnTted^Stat S  ^  !nterventio"  of  the 
United  States,  an  intervention  that  is 
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nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  sup¬ 
press  the  revolt  of  the  proletariat.  If 
you  will  read  the  history  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  proletariat  you  will  see  that  they 
rose  against  the  ruling  class  in  Mexico, 
and  when  the  proletariat  had  con¬ 
quered  their  emancipation  the  French 
army  came  to  Mexico  to  crush  down 
that  emancipation,  and  when  the  pro¬ 
letariat  was  crushed  by  the  tremend¬ 
ous  war  with  France,  then  came  the 
soldiery  and  the  military  despotism 
of  today.  .  And  now  when  the  prole¬ 
tariat  again  has  got  ready  to  revolt, 
the  United  States  is  supporting  that 
despotism.  But  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States  begin  to  see 
the  real  situation.  The  American  mas¬ 
ters  know  that  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  would  oppose  a  policy  that  would 
mean  a  great  amount  of  bloodshed,  and 
that  is  why  the  American  government 
has  not  dared  to  send  soldiers  down 
to  Mexico  to  enforce  despotism  in 
Mexico,  because  the  masters  here  are 
afraid  of  the  masses,  and  the  master 
class  cannot  so  easily  fool  the  masses 
and  get  them  to  murder  each  other. 
Then  what  do  they  do?  The  Mexican 
despot  began  to  realize  that  the  great 
interest  of  the  United  States  was  in 
the  Catholic  Church;  the  despots  of 
Mexico  know  that,  and  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  by  his 
permission  the  Mexican  people  are  to 
pay  two  million  dollars  at  once  to  the 
Catholic  Church  of  California  and  $40,- 
000  a  year  for  the  time  to  come.  And 
since  the  time  that  combination  was 
made,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  very 
popular  with  the  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  .  are  his  greatest  sup¬ 
porters.  That  is  the  reason  the  Amer¬ 
ican  government  is  persecuting  the 
Mexican  refugees;  not  because  of 
American  capital  in  Mexico.  The 
American  capitalist  in  Mexico  does  not 
rule  the  same  as  the  capitalist  class 
here.  The  real  reason  for  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  is  nothing  else 
but  the  friendship  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  small  republic  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  with  half  a  million  population, 
the  Catholic  Church  was  vanquished 
very  many  years  ago.  The  same 
Catholic  Church  organized  another  po¬ 
litical  party  and  has  started  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  against  Zelaya.  The 
Catholic  party  started  that  revolution, 
and  everybody  knows  that  the  revolu¬ 
tion  has  been  carried  on  in  that  coun¬ 
try  with  American  money,  and  Amer¬ 


ican  emissaries  have  gone  to  Nicaragua 
to  give  moral  support  to  that  Catho- 
ic  Church  revolution.  In  six  months 
more  than  3,000  working  men  have 
fallen  in  that  revolution,  and  this  gov¬ 
ernment  is  doing  nothing  in  order  to 
cla^s  ^estructi°n  of  the  working 

Comrades,  my  time  is  too  short  to 
explain  to  you  more  than  that.  But 
at  least  I  will  tell  you  that  in  the 
•Latin-American  countries  the  Socialist 
movement  is  growing  In  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  m  Chili,  in  Ecuador,  in 
Peru  and  Brazil,  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  is  growing,  and  maybe  in  some 
places  like  Argentine  and  Brazil  it  is 
growing  as  rapidly  as  in  the  United 
States.  From  Mexico  day  before  yes¬ 
terday  I  got  a  letter  in  which  I  am 
told  that  two  weeks  ago  the  Clerks’ 
Associations  all  over  the  country  on 
the  first  of  May  paraded  in  the  streets 
in  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  country;  they  paraded  the 
streets  singing  the  Marsellaise  and 
shouting  for  Socialism. 

But,  comrades,  the  Socialist  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
working  class,  are  against  the  soldiery 
against  intervention,  against  anything 
that  causes  the  destruction  of  lives  or 
reduces  the  economic  condition  of  the 
working  people.  It  is  your  duty  to 
oppose  any  intervention  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  government  in  the  Latin-American 
countries,  because  that  intervention 
means  nothing  else  but  the  crushing 
down  the  revolt  of  the  proletariat.  And 
now  the  despots  in  those  Latin-Amer¬ 
ican  countries  understand  that  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  proletariat,  have  no  other  way 
to  get  rid  of  despotism  but  by  way  of 
revolt.  If  the  proletariat  revolt  the 
American  government  will  interfere 
and  subject  them  to  a  more  brutal 
despotism  than  the  despotism  that  they 
suffer  .from.  That  is  why  the  prole¬ 
tariat  in  Mexico,  who  have  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  hundreds  of  years  of  struggle 
in  order  to  build  up  that  nationality, 
is  not  willing  to  be  enslaved,  to  be 
exploited,  to  be  murdered,  and'  that  is 
why  they  want  to  preserve  the  nation¬ 
ality  that  they  have  built  up  and  secure 
their  future  emancipation.  When  the 
despots  of  Mexico,  like  other  despots, 
are  told  by  the  proletariat  that  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  their  rule  is  by  a 
revolt,  the  American  government  will 
interfere,  and  then  we,  the  proletarians 
will  suffer. 

Now,  comrades,  I  believe  it  is  your 
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duty  to  give  us  the  moral  help  that  we 
need.  You  must  speak  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  here  by  rising  and  protesting; 
you  must  do  everything  possible  in 
order  to  make  the  master  class  under¬ 
stand  that  you  are  against  any  interfer¬ 
ence  that  will  mean  the  support  of 
despotism  in  the  Latin- American  coun¬ 
tries.  Don’t  you  know,  comrades,  that 
today  the  master  class  are  building 
everywhere  large  buildings  in  order  to 
give  shelter  to  international  and  foreign 
peace  societies?  The  masters,  aye, 
even  the  Czar  of  Russia,  talk  a  good 
deal  against  war.  But  do  you  know 
why?  Not  because  they  are  such  good 
people.  Not  because  they  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood, 
but  because  they  realize  that  the 
masses  are  no  longer  so  likely  to  fight 
and  butcher  each  other.  It  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  want  to  become  lead¬ 
ers  of  men,  and  to  say,  “We  are  the 
great  ones,  w*e  are  the  good  ones.”  If 
the  masses  do  not  destroy  each  other, 
it  is  because  we  do  not  allow  them  to 
do  so.  So,  comrades,  you  are  in  these 
conditions  and  realize  and  understand 
them.  Last  week  in  Chicago  and  in 
Washington  there  was  a  movement 
started  in  order  to  give  a  church  one 
of  those,  international  peace  houses. 
We  do  not  need  that  kind  of  peace. 
Let  them  give  it  to  the  proletariat  in 
Mexico,  the  peace  that  has  been  re¬ 
fused  them  by  the  master  class.  We 
do  not  want  favor  from  the  master 
class.  You  want  to  establish  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  solidarity,  and  to  fight  with 
us  .for.  human  happiness  and  for  the 
solidarity  of  the  working  class.  We 
do  not  want  favors,  because  those 
favors  can  be  taken  away  from  the 
people  when  the  master  class  pleases 
to  do  so.  We  want  the  real  solidarity 
of  justice,  of  duty,  of  obligation,  that 
is  the  solidarity  of  the  working  class, 
in  order  to  have  in  the  time  to  come 
the  emancipation  of  the  whole  working 
class  of  the  world.  I  thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause.) 

Thereupon  on  motion  of  Delegate  A. 
M.  Lewis  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  committee  next  submitted  the 
following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  the  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  be  instructed  to  give 
its  public  approval  to  the  manifesto 
issued  by  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau  on  behalf  of  the  struggling 
Finnish  people  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  Russian  autocracy.” 


On  motion  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  Delegate  Gaylord 
of  Wisconsin,  was  read: 

CONGRESSIONAL  PROGRAM. 

“Resolved,  That  a  Committee  on 
Congressional  Program  to  consist  of 
nine  (9)  members  be  chosen  by  the  N. 
E.  C.  to  report  a  program  for  the 
year’s  congressional  campaign,  the 
same  to  be  submitted  to  the  party  ref¬ 
erendum.  The  program  shall  state, 
among  other  matters,  the  attitude  of 
the  party  nationally  relative  to  the 
subjects  of  Unemployment,  Industrial 
Compensation,  Conservation,  Hunger 
Tariff,  International  Peace  and  Judicial 
Usurpation.” 

On  motion  the  resolution  was 

adopted. 

DEL.  MERRICK  (Pa.):  As  I  un¬ 
derstand,  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  select  this  committee,  but 
the  names  are  to  be  submited  to  ref¬ 
erendum? 

DEL:.  GAYLORD:  No. 

DEL.  LEE:  No,  the  report  is  to  be 
submitted. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was 

adopted. 

The  next  resolution,  submitted  by 

Delegates  Furman  and  Passage  of 
New  York,  was  read: 

ON  DEPORTATION. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Socialist  Party 
declares  its  condemnation  of  the  abus¬ 
ive  methods  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  keeping  out  and 
deporting  immigrants  who  come  to 
this  country.” 

On  motion  the  resolution  was 

adopted. 

DEL.  LEE:  The  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  introduced  by  Delegates 
Royal  of  South  Carolina,  Morton  of 
North  Carolina,  Barnes  of  Louisiana. 
Lanfersiek  of  Kentucky,  Slatton  of 
Virginia,  Haines  of  Tennessee,  and 
Rose  of  Mississippi: 

“The  undersigned,  composing  all  the 
delegates  from  the  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  represent 
to  t'his  congress  that  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  national  organization  to 
constantly  hold  up  the  hands  of  the 
organizations  of  the  weaker  states  and 
make  special  effort  to  organize  the  un¬ 
organized  states,  among  which  many 
of  the  southern  states  are  included.” 
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DEL.  LEE:  The  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  this  be  the  sense  of  the 
congress,  and  so  moves.  ' 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  car¬ 
ried,  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  read: 

FOREIGN  SPEAKING  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS. 

“Whereas,  The  foreign  speaking  or¬ 
ganizations  are  under  the  burden  of 
special  expense  for  their  special  propa¬ 
ganda;  and 

'‘Whereas,  It  is  particularly  desirable 
that  the.  foreign  speaking  population  of 
these  states  shall  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  political  action  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  in  America;  and 

“Whereas,  The  state  is  the  unit  of 
political  action  in  the  United  States; 
therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  this  congress  rec¬ 
ommend  strongly  to  all  respective  state 
organizations  that  they  grant  charters 
to  locals  and  branches  of  foreign 
speaking  organizations,  on  conditions 
which  shall  return  to  the  latter  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  state  and  local  dues; 
and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  our  foreign  speak¬ 
ing  .  comrades  are  reminded  that  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  political 
weapon  to  the  working  class  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  and  that  they  are  therefore  under 
the  necessity,  as  Socialists,  of  joining 
and  co-operating  with  their  state  and 
local  organizations.” 

FOREIGN  SPEAKING  BRANCHES. 

“Resolved,  That  all  foreign  speaking 
organizations  be  permitted  to  organize 
branches  whenever  and  wherever  they 
can  do  so  within  the  limits  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and 
that  the  secretaries  of  the  respective 
states  aricf  the  locals  be  called  upon 
to  act  according  to  the  will  and  the 
spirit  of  this  resolution.” 

On  motion  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

DEL.  LEE:  The  next  resolution 
was  introduced  by  Del.  Frank  Aaltonen 
of  Michigan : 

“Resolved,  That  we,  the  Congress  of 
the  Socialist  Party,  request  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party 
and  also  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Local  Cook  County  together  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  possibility 
of  building  a  labor  temple  in  the  City 


of  Chicago  for  the  use  of  American  So¬ 
cialists.” 

DEL.  LEE:  I  will  say  that  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Finnish  organization 
own  certain  land  in  the  City  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  that  they  considered  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  build  such  a 
labor  temple.  Now,  understand,  this 
does  not  even  commit  the  congress  in 
any  general  way  in  favor  of  a  certain 
plan,  but  simply  asks  the  Executive 
Committee  to  consider  whether  it  is 
feasible.  In  that  sense  the  committee 
moves  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Delegate  Cassidy  of  New  York 
moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table,  but  the  motion  was  lost. 

DEL.  MORGAN  (Ill.) :  I  have  very 
great  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
wise  for  this  convention  or  congress 
to  adopt  that.  The  - scheme  is  to  se¬ 
cure  the  money  by  selling  stock.  Pos¬ 
sibly  after  the  stock  has  been  sold, 
then  they  will  sell  bonds.  There  has 
been  so  much  of  that  kind  of  thing. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  sick  of 
it,  and  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  can 
to  expose  it,  and  I  think  it  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing,  until  the  comrades  know 
to  what  extent  this  matter  has  gone 
through  the  party,  to  inaugurate  it  by 
this  resolution.  If  our  foreign  com¬ 
rades  can  get  their  building  up  down 
in  Pullman,  in  the  neighborhood  where 
I  live,  where  the  people  know  what 
is  being  done,  well  and  good.  But 
to  work  the  whole  party  until  it  is 
endorsed  by  our  local  organization^ 
here,  I  think  it  is  dangerous,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  passed  through  this 
congress,  because  it  will  be  used— 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  I  do  not  al¬ 
ways  agree  with  Comrade  Morgan, 
but  in  this  case  I  agree. 

DEL.  MORGAN:  Oh,  you  will  all 
come  my  way  after  awhile. 

DEL.  AALTONEN:  The  reason 
we  moved  this  resolution  to  this  con¬ 
gress  was,  that  the  Finnish  comrades 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  have  some¬ 
where  about  150  or  200  members.  A 
while  ago  they  bought  a  lot  here,  and 
they  are  going  to  build  a  hall  or 
temple  in  this  town.  Now,  what  is  the 
use  of  dividing  the  movement  all  the 
while?  What  is  the  use  of  having  a 
Finnish  building  on  one  corner  and  a 
Polish  or  Italian  or  English  on  an¬ 
other?  Why  not  all  get  together  and 
build  one  temple  for  this  town?  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Why  not  build  a  temple 
which  will  have  a  hall  for  all  the  So- 
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cialists  in  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  their  nationality?  We  have  many 
little  locals  all  over  this  country  that 
have  halls  worth  twenty,  thirty,  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Why  can’t 
we  do  the  same  thing  that  they  can? 
There  are  something  like  50,U00  So¬ 
cialists,  I  understand.  If  they  were 
to  take  $10  apiece  that  would  bring, 
half  a  million  dolalrs.  That  is  not  so 
hard.  In  the  town  where  I  come,  from 
we  are  going  to  build  a  $20,000  hall. 
We  have  something  about  eighty  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  local.  Each  member  of  the 
party  gives  at  least  $50  or  more,  some 
as  high  as  $100,  into  the  present  build¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  if  the  Finnish  find  it 
very  good,  the  English  comrades  in 
this  city  should  take  some  steps  in  that 
way  so  that  the  American  Socialists 
here  will  have  their  own  hall  some 
time  in  the  future.  They  don’t  want 
to  build  it  npw,  but  they  do  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  That  is  the  reason  I  introduced 
this  resolution. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  then 
adopted. 

NOMINATION  OF  IMMIGRATION 
COMMITTEE. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  To  save  time, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  congress, 
the  chair  will  appoint  a  nominating 
committee  to  nominate  the  Committee 
on  Immigration.  Is  there  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  that  procedure? 

No  objection  was  heard. 

DEL.  A.  M.  SIMONS:  I  move  that 
the  nominating  committee  be  in¬ 
structed  to  bring  in  at  least  seven 
names. 

DEL.  A.  M.  LEWIS:  I  move  to 
make  it  fourteen  names. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Will  you  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment,  Del.  Simons? 

DEL.  SIMONS:  I  will  accept  it. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  will 
appoint  as  the  nominating  committee 
Delegates  Simons,  Aaltonen  and 
Thomas. 

Delegate  Lee  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  stated  that  two  communi¬ 
cations  had  been  received  from  Local 
Honolulu  and  local  union  number  306, 
Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Brotherhood, 
New  York,  and  moved  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  be  authorized  to  send  suitable  let¬ 
ters  of  response. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  car¬ 
ried. 


THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  ruling  of 
the  house  concerning  resolutions  un¬ 
favorably  reported  was  that  they  were 
not  to  be  read,  but  were  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  con¬ 
gress.  Are  there  any  others? 

DEL.  LEE:  There  are  no  resolu¬ 
tions  reported  favorably.  All  the 
others  are  reported  unfavorably  or 
were  not  within  our  province  to  deal 
with,  and  those  were  sent  to  other 
committees. 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks 
was  submitted  and  read,  and  on  mo¬ 
tion  was  adopted. 

'‘Resolved,  That  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  to  it  by  its  Secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  secretaries,  its  sten¬ 
ographers,  the  reading  clerk,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Secretary  and  his  assistants,  who 
have  labored  long  and  hard  to  aid  and 
facilitate  its  work.” 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.)  :  Before 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  leaves  the  platform  I  want 
to  ask  him  if  among  these  resolutions 
that  were  acted  upon  unfavorably,  are 
there  any  the  publishing  of  which 
would  cause  controversy? 

DEL.  LEE:  Yes,  I  suppose  there  are. 

DEL.  GOEBEL:  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  titles  of  the  resolutions  read, 
m  that  event.  I  do.  not  want  to  start 
a  controversy,  but  I  do  not  want  any¬ 
thing  in  the  minutes  that  would  reflect 
on  any  official  or  anybody  else  con¬ 
nected  with  this  movement,  without  it 
being  heard  right  here. 

DEL.  MORGAN:  If  the  titles  are 
read  and  they  cause  discussion,  then  I 
shall  ask  that  the  entire  resolution  be 
read  and  let  us  know  the  entire  word¬ 
ing. 

DEL.  MERRICK  (Pa.):  I  think 
that  Comrade  Goebel’s  point  is  well 
taken.  I  should  not  want  any  one  to 
make  charges  that  anything  had  not 
been  properly  presented,  and  I  think 
the  titles  could  be  gone  over  quickly. 

DEL.  LEE:  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  are  three  or  four  which  would 
probably  involve  some  discussion,  and 
possibly  recrimination.  There  is  one 
by  Comrade  Morgan  of  Illinois,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  question  of  party  papers 
and  a  demand  for  semi-annual  financial 
reports  from  such  papers.  There  is 
one  from  Comrade  Morgan  of  Illinois 
about  the  exact  sense  of  which  the 
committee  itself  was  not  altogether 
clear,  but  which  upon  some  interpreta¬ 
tion  it  was  thought  mighj  be  conten- 
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tions,  and  in  any  case  it  was  reported 
unfavorably,  with  regard  to  any  com¬ 
promise  or  alliance  of  party  members 
or  party  organizations  that  do  not  pro¬ 
claim  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
the  economic  relation  of  master  and 
servant  as  the  fundamental  demand  of 
every  organization,  etc.  There  is  one 
by  Comrade  Reynolds  of  Indiana,  re¬ 
citing  a  number  of  whereases  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  inauguration  of  a  special 
propaganda  in  the  army  and  P„ayy 

Pas'saU8  of C  \ry  DeieSates.  Furman  and 
passage  of  New  York,  introduced  at 

the  request  of  Kings  County  Local 
proposing  to  censure  the  National  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  its  alleged  neg- 
ect  in  the  matter  of  the  Spokane  free 

further fiSht  A”d  there  ’S’  1  think>  one 

frDEM  MORGAN:  There  is  another 
from  Morgan,  you  will  find. 

DEK  LEE:  Yes,  that  is  what  I 
was  looking  for,  one.  of  your  resolu¬ 
tions  that  was  contentious.  There  is 
another  by  Comrade  Morgan  of  Illi- 
w-iS  ,w*tk  the  question  of  the 

stock  scheme. 

DEL  MORGAN:  Pardon  me.  Go¬ 
ing  a  little  further  and  recalling  the 
action  of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
nuttee  three  years  ago.  I  want  it  re¬ 
pudiated. 

DEL.  LEE:  Referring  to  the  action 
ot  the  Executive  Committee  three 

meattpragTlTlth  rTcf,erfnce  to  that  same 
matter.  Those,  I  believe,  are  the  only 

wofr'beblLs;;a'c!<>,,,,ion* wWh 

DEL.  MERRICK:  I  presented  a 
matter  on  Monday  afternoon  to  the 
comnuttee  and  I  would  simply  like  to 
know  if  it  is  going  to  be  printed,  in 
regard  to  the.  use  of  the  police.  It  was 
not  read. 

_n9Y'AEEi.  That  was  one  of  them, 

""  “  Wa’ 

rts°Mo“PWCK:  ''  "  smon*  "» 
DEL.  LEE:  It  is,  yes 
THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  a  mo- 
tI?1?  ,  made  w'th  reference  to  these 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  con¬ 
tentious  resolutions? 

DEL.  A.  M.  LEWIS:  I  move  that 
they  go  to  print. 

rvirr' 0riT  seconded  ancj  carried. 

DO?EE-  p:  T1?at  completes  the  re- 
P  mu  f .  „  c.ommittee  on  Resolutions 
the  following  were  the  resolutions 
reported  unfavorably,  but  ordered 
printed  in  the  proceedings: 
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Resolved,  That  this  Congress  rec¬ 
ommend  that  Socialist  plate  matter  be 
prepared  and  supplied  free  to  local 
papers  willing  to  publish  the  same,  and 
urge  state  organizations  and  comrades 
everywhere  to  make  earnest  efforts  to 
sfble1^6  ltS  lntroduct*on  wherever  pos- 

Ti'!u°dvCed  b>;  h  K  Nash>  Minnesota. 
To  the  National  Congress: 

Whereas,  Certain  Socialist  papers 
are  supported  by  the  official  indorse- 

t^ent  n°luth-e  party  and  are  hereby  able 
to  sell  their  stocks  and  bonds  and  ob¬ 
tain  subscriptions,  loans  and  donations 
from  party  members;  and 

r3her?uS’  This  official  connection 
for  TS  tJ?e  party  morally  responsible 
tor  the  safety  of  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  obtained  by  these  papers 
from  comrades  in  the  sale  of  stocks 
bonds,  loans  and  donations;  therefore, 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
of  these  papers  to  furnish  the  party 
with  semi-annual  statements  of  their 
financial  and  business  condition  pre¬ 
pared  by  independent  professional  ac¬ 
countants  and  the.  same  be  published 
as  standing  matter  in  each  of  such  pa- 
pers  so  all  comrades  may  know  the 
facts  and  act  upon  them. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  J.  MORGAN, 
Delegate  Illinois. 
RESOLUTION. 

Whereas,  The  Socialist  movement  is 
absolutely  separated  from  all  other 
movements  by  its  fundamental  demand 
r  the  abolition  of  the  economic  re- 
lation  of  master  and  servant,  which, 
with  its  wage-system  and  competitive 
struggle  for  work,  equals  in  inhuman- 
lty  the  preceding  systems  of  slavery 
and  serfdom;  and 

Whereas,  the  Socialist  Party  is  a 
product  of  the  Socialist  movement  and 
by  the  fundamental  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  economic  relation  of  mas¬ 
ter  and  servant  is  absolutely  separated 
from  all  other  parties  and  organizations 
which  do  not  make  this  demand  their 
fundamental  declaration  and  purpose; 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  immediate 
success  as  measured  in  its  increased 
membership,  increased  vote  and  elec¬ 
ts11  of  its  candidates,  tends  to  obscure 
this  fundamental,  a  tendency  encour- 
aged  by  reactionary  elements,  both 
within  and  without  the  organization 
which  presents  and  advocates  more 
popular  demands;  therefore, 
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Resolved,  That  this  congress,  recog¬ 
nizing  this  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
the  economic  relation  of  master  and 
servant  as  the  fundamental  demand  of 
the  Socialist  movement  and  its  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Socialist  Party,  as  a  po¬ 
litical  means  of  enforcing  this  demand, 
therefore,  this  congress  declares  that 
any  compromise  or  alliance  of  party 
members  or  party  organizations  that 
do  not  proclaim  this  fundamental  de¬ 
mand  as  their  aim  and  object  will  be 
held  to  be  a  violation  of  party  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  that  the  subordination  of 
this  demand  to  more  popular  oppor¬ 
tunistic  objects  is  more  insidious  and 
dangerous  to  the  party  than  any  open 
compromise  or  alliance  can  be. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  J.  MORGAN,. 

Delegate  Illinois. 

Whereas,  Capitalism  keeps  the  work¬ 
ing  class  in  subjection  through  force 
and  through  fraud;  and 

Whereas,  With  the  spread  of  Social¬ 
ist  philosophy  and  revolutionary  ideals 
which  are  rapidly  permeating  the 
American  people,  it  becomes  and  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  masses,  or  to  practice  frauds 
successfully  at  the  polls;  and 

Whereas,  Capitalism  is  already  turn¬ 
ing  to  its  last  weapon  and  mainstay  to 
check  the  rising  revolutionary  tide, 
namely,  violent  suppression  by  the 
army  and  militia;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  made  excep¬ 
tionally  difficult  to  weaken  the  strong 
right  arm  of  plutocracy  by  impregnat¬ 
ing  the  army  and  the  militia  with  So¬ 
cialism;  therefore,  be'  it 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  and  the  present 
necessity  of  making,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army  and  militia  conscious  of 
their  relationship  to  the  people  whom 
they  are  pledged  to  defend,  and  whose 
rights  they  are  to  guard. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  authorize 
and  direct  our  National  Executive 
Committee  to  take  action  for  the  focus¬ 
ing  and  concentrating  of  specialized 
determined  educational  propaganda  for 
Socialism  by  literature,  correspondence 
and  other  educational  methods  among 
the  privates  bf  the  army  and  navy  over 
the  entire  country  and  its  colonies. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

S.  M.  REYNOLDS,  Indiana. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  present 
censure  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  their  neglect  to  give  sup¬ 
port  to  the  free  speech  fight  in  Spo¬ 


kane,  and  we  demand  that  on  similar 
occasions  in  the  future  they  shall  un¬ 
equivocally  give  their  support  to  all 
movements  of  the  working  class  for 
the  right  of  free  speech,  free  assem¬ 
blage  and  a  free  press. 

By  instructions  of  Local  Kings  County, 
New  York. 

C.  L.  FURMAN, 

W.  W.  PASSAGE, 
Delegates. 

RESOLUTION. 

Whereas,  The  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party  at  its 
meeting  March,  1907,  in  response,  to 
a  protest  of  Local  St.  Louis  against 
Wilshire  stock  gambling  game  in  the 
Socialist  Party,  declared  it  reprehensi¬ 
ble  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  Socialist  movement  to  use  Socialist 
publications  for  the  promotion  of  such 
“enterprises;”  and 

Whereas,  Since  this  official  condem¬ 
nation  three  years  ago,  the  stock 
gambling  game  in  the  party  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  de¬ 
mand  action  by  which  the  party  may 
be  purged  of  all  the  corruption  in¬ 
separable  from  this  most  despicable 
of  all  capitalistic  schemes ;  therefore, 
Resolved,  That  this  congress  recommend 
that  the  National  Committee  be  requested 
to  exclude  from  the  Official  List  of 
Socialist  papers  all  publications  pub¬ 
lished  by  persons  engaged  in  selling 
stocks  and  bonds  in  mining,  oil  and  all 
other  speculative  enterprises;  that 
every  national  officer  and  representa¬ 
tive  engaged  or  participating  in  such 
publications  and  such  speculative  en¬ 
terprises  be  removed  from  all  official 
and  representative  positions,  and  their 
names  can  no  longer  be  used  to  lure 
comrades  to  financial  ruin;  that  the 
state  organizations,  be.  requested  to 
take  the  same  action  in  the  election 
of  local  and  state  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

"(Signed)  T.  J.  MORGAN. 

RESOLUTION. 

Resolved,  That  the  time  has  arrived 
when  all  Socialists  and  their  friends 
should  grasp  from  capitalism  the  fur¬ 
thermost  farthing  obtainable  for  the 
building  up  of  their  own  cause,  and 
that  is  the  voice  of  the  present  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Socialist  Party;  that  the 
National  Committee  should  at  once,  is¬ 
sue  for  the  use  of  Socialists  and  their 
friends  red  trading  cards  representing 
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$10.00,  $20.00  or  $25.00  of  trade.  That 
everywhere  there  are  Socialists  that 
they  be.  requested  to  use  these  cards  by 
calling  upon  their  merchants  and  ask¬ 
ing  what  percentage  they  will  allow 
off  for  cash  trade;  that  such  merchants 
as  will  allow  a  discount  be  required  to 
buy  a  punch  to  punch  out  the  figures 
on  the  card  representing  the  cash  paid 
to  said  merchants  by  their  Socialist 
customers.  That  said  cards  always  be 
kept  in  stock  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Local. 

That  one-fourth  0f  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  use  of  these  cards 
go  to  the  National  Committee. 

That  one-half  of  the  amount  received 
through  the  discounts  obtained  through 
the  use  of  these  cards  go  to  the  Local 
selling  them. 

That  in  unorganized  states  one-half 
received  from  use  of  these  cards  go  to 
National  Committee  and  one.-half  to 
the  Local  selling  them. 

(Signed)  S.  W.  ROSE. 

Whereas,  That  quondam  friend  of 
the  laboring  class,  William  R.  Hearst, 
who  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Homestake  mines  of 
South  Dakota,  where  union  labor  has 
been  locked  out  for  the  past  six 
months,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
these  men  of  labor  refused  to  sur¬ 
render.  their  ethical,  moral  and  indus¬ 
trial  right  to  belong  to  the,  economic 
organization  of. their  class  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  and  advancing  their 
personal,  family  and  class  interests,  to 
which  during  election  and  campaign 
times  the  aforesaid  Wm.  R.  Hearst 
ostensibly  is  very  friendly;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Socialist  Party  of 
America  in  convention  assembled  en¬ 
dorse  the  resolutions  of  protest  against 
the  Homestake  Mining  Company  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  various  labor 
unions  and  approve  of  the  boycott  laid 
upon  the  Hearst  publications  by  these 
organizations,  and  advise  the  workers 
of  America  to  cease  their  support  of 
these  papers .  while  the  owners  occupy 
such  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the 
interests  of  labor. 

JOS.  D.  CANNON, 

S.  M.  REYNOLDS, 
ADOLPH  GERMER, 

W.  B.  KI.LLINGBECK 
E.  L.  CANNON,  Oregon. 


RESOLUTION  ON  “WORK  FOR 
ALL.” 

The  Socialist  Party  proclaims  that 
among  the  duties  of  government  is 
provision  to  employ  all  willing  work¬ 
ers  displaced  by  economic  development 
and  surplus  values  in  the  capitalistic 
system.  And  as  a  financial  means  to 
that  end  we  stand  for  “centralization 
of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  by 
means  of  a  national  bank  with  state 
capital  and  an  exclusive  monopoly.” 

We  further  declare  that  the  consti¬ 
tutional  requirements  for  carrying  out 
such  propositions  are  embodied  in  Arti¬ 
cle  1, .  section  8,  of  the  United  States 
{Constitution,  which  reads  that  con¬ 
gress  “shall  have  power  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof.” 
given  ample  power  the  Socialist  Party 
will  secure  for  such  willing  workers 
opportunities  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

(Signed)  FRED  HURST. 

Whereas,  This  country  is  no  longer  a 
republic,  but  a  capitalistic  oligarchy. 

Whereas,  Capitalistic  oppression  and 
exploitation  are  driving  the  people  to 
revolt. 

Whereas,  The  constitutional  safe¬ 
guards  of  free  speech,  assemblage,  suf¬ 
frage,  nomination  and  election  of  offi¬ 
cials  have  through  intimidation,  fraud, 
graft  and  corruption  by  capitalism  been 
turned  into  most  formidable  weapons 
for  the  enslavement  of  the  people. 

Whereas,  Therefore,  under  the.  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  government  there  exists 
no  hope  of  relief  except  through  a  vio¬ 
lent  revolution;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  this  National  Congress 
of  the  Socialist  Party  of  the  United 
States  that  we  appeal  to  the  whole 
people  on  strength  of  the  constitution, 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  bill 
of  rights  in  the  courts  of  the  various 
states  to  join  us  in  a  mighty  combined 
effort  to  overthrow  capitalism  and  in¬ 
stitute  a  new  form  ;of  government 
which  shall  insure  justice  and  equity 
for  all. 

ALEX  GUSTAFSEN. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LITERATURE. 

Suggestion  that  the  National  Office 
conduct  the.  Literature  Bureau  on  a 
larger  scale,  printing  or  reprinting 
pamphlets  and  books  and  selling  them 
to  locals  at  cost. 

Comment:  At  the  present  time  the 
crying  need  of  the  country  is  for  sys¬ 
tematic  distribution  of  literature. 
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The  National  Office  has  undertaken 
the  work  of  supplying  leaflets,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  printing  of  books 
and  pamphlets  is  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  furnish  them  at  cost. 

The  National  Office  not  being  so 
situated  should  publish  books  and 
pamphlets  and  sell  them  at  cost.  The 
cheaper  these  things  are  sold  the  more 
there  will  be  distributed.  The  element 
of  profit  should  not  militate  against 
the  distribution  of  Socialist  literature. 

There  are  many  comrades  who  are 
willing  to  spend  money  for  pamphlets 
to  distribute,  free.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions  they  must  pay  about  5  cents 
each;  if  they  were  sold  at  cost  they 
would  not  be  more  than  about  1  cent 
each.  If  the  locals  could  get  a  regular 
5  cent  pamphlet  at  1  cent  they  could 
sell  many  of  them  at  5  cents,  enabling 
them  to  give  four  times  as  many  away 
free.  This  would  place  them  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  put  a  pamphlet 
in  the  hands  of  each  person  interested. 

The  Party  Bulletin  can  be  used  as  an 
advertising  medium,  for  it  reaches 
nearly  all  party  members, 

Along  with  this  the  National  Office 
ought  to  keep  the  locals  in  touch  with 
the  literature  bureau  by  sending  a  spe¬ 
cial  weekly  or  monthly  communication 
to  all  locals,  telling  them  of  methods 
of  selling  and  distributing  pamphlets, 
etc.  This  information  could  be  gotten 
from  the  locals,  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  tell  of  the  methods  they  find 
meeting  with  success. 

Suggested  by  George  N.  Cohen,  3085 
Kensington  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Lit¬ 
erature  Agent  of  Lgcal  Philadelphia. 

Chicago,  April  18,  1910. 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates,  Social¬ 
ist  Congress: 

Whereas,  The  Socialist  Party  of 
America  has  in  its  ranks  some  of  the 
ablest  writers  on  economic  subjects 
in  the  world,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Charles  Edward  Russell, 
Victor  L.  Berger,  Joseph  Medill  Pat¬ 
terson,  Robert  Hunter,  Upton  Sinclair 
and  a  host  of  others ;  and  . 

Whereas,  The  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party 
spends  every  year  large  sums  of  money 
to  maintain  traveling  lecturers  and  or¬ 
ganizers  with  but  indifferent  results 
as  compared  to  the  cost;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Seventh  Ward 
Branch  of  Cook  County,  That  we  re¬ 


spectfully  suggest  to  the  conference  of 
the  Socialist  Party  to  be  held  in  this 
city  in  May,  that  some  plan  be  adopted 
whereby  the  money  now  expended  for 
traveling  lectures  shall  hereafter  be 
devoted  to  the  employment  of  the 
above  mentioned  and  other  competent 
literary  experts  in  preparing  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  various  subjects  of  public 
importance,  and  that  these  be  printed 
by  the  National  Committee  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  various  locals  for  free 
distribution. 

Yours  for  the  Revolution, 
SEVENTH  WARD  BRANCH, 

J.  E.  McKenna,  Chairman. 

F.  N.  Moore,  Secretary. 

A  bureau  of  statistics  to  publish 
monthly  such  statistics  as  may  be  used 
by  the  speakers  and  the  authority  of 
such  statistics  to  be  given ;  a  perma¬ 
nent  statistician  to  be  employed  for 
that  purpose. 

As  per  instructions  of  Local  Kings 
County,  New  York. 

C.  L.  FURMAN, 

W.  W.  PASSAGE, 
Delegates. 

Resolution  adopted  by  Watertown, 
Mass.,  Socialist  Club,  and  endorsed 
by  the  Socialist  Club  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
and  by  the  City  Central  Committee, 
Boston  Socialist  Party  Clubs : 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
the  Socialist  movement  secure  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  National  Congress  at. 
the  fall  elections.  In  certain  congres¬ 
sional  districts  Socialist  strength  has 
developed  sufficiently  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  contest  probable.  In  order  to 
secure  this  result  our  movement  should 
concentrate  its  efforts  at  these  par¬ 
ticular  points.  The  election  of  Social¬ 
ist  representatives  is  the  next  step  for¬ 
ward.  A  Socialist  group  in  congress 
would  electrify  the  working  class  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  power  that  lies 
dormant  within  it. 

RESOLUTION. 

Whereas,  The  Socialist  Party  recog¬ 
nizing  trades  unions  to  be.  advance 
guards  in  the  passing  of  the  inevitable 
Social  revolution ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Socialist  Party  consti¬ 
tutes  the  political  wing  within  the  great 
labor  movement;  be  it,  therefore, 

Resolved,  To  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  economically  organ¬ 
ized  fellow  workers  in  their  ever-wag¬ 
ing  struggles  against  the  belligerent 
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Manufacturers’  Association  and  other 
typical  foes  to  organized  labor;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  To  endorse  a  policy  apt  to 
in  its  efficiency  and  expediency  secure 
to  the  workers  under  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  pain  and  sacrifice,  substantial 
gains,  and  with  the  object  in  view  to 
legalize  demands  such  as  are  common 
to  all  workers. 

LOCAL  QUEENS  COUNTY, 

New  York, 

H.  Schefer,  Delegate. 

Whereas,  the  strike,  though  judicially 
and  administratively  shorn  of  much  of 
its  effectiveness,  still  remains  the  most 
potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
workers  in  the  incessant  industrial  war¬ 
fare  between  the  workers  and  the  capi¬ 
talists;  and 

Whereas,  Its  effectiveness  is  almost 
invariably  destroyed  by  the  violent  and 
anarchical  use  by  the  capitalist  class  of 
the  overpowering  machinery  of  the 
state  in  the  form  of  a  criminal  con¬ 
stabulary  evidenced  by  irresponsible 
police  brutality  directed  toward  the 
struggling  workers;  and 

Whereas,  The  aim  of  the  Socialist 
Party  is  fundamentally  the  capture  of 
the  entire  powers  of  the  state  by  the 
working  class  for  the  purpose  of  using 
such  powers  in  behalf  of  the  workers 
in  their  struggles  for  industrial  bet¬ 
terment  and  ultimate  emancipation; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  position  of  the  Socialist*  Party  be 
known  upon  the  vital  question  of  the 
attitude  to  be  assumed  by  its  elected 
administrative  officers  of  the  state  dur¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  strike;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  during  the  pendency 
of  all  strikes  we  pledge  the  elected 
Socialist  administrative  officers  to  use 
the  full  powers  under  their  control: 

First,  to  preserve  order,  prevent  vio¬ 
lence  of  all  kinds,  guaranteeing  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  property  involved  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  patrol  of  it  inside  and  out;  and, 
second,  arresting  of  all  strike  breakers 
and  private  police  during  any  strike, 
and  the  prohibition  of  £ny  person  go¬ 
ing  upon  a  job  to  work  while  a  strike 
is  pending  between  an  employer  and 
employees. 

SUPREME  COURT. 

Whereas,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  now  exercises  as  a  right 
the  power,  whether  it  possesses  it  or  not, 


to  declare  unconstitutional  any  law  of 
congress  and  sometimes  does  so  by  a 
mere  majority  of  one;  and 

Whereas,  Everybody  knows  thfat  no 
judge  is  infallible,  that  some  judges 
are  or  may  become  corruptible,  and  we, 
therefore,  deem  it  extremely  dangerous 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
to  permit  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  a  majority  of  one 
to  declare  any  law  of  congress  uncon¬ 
stitutional;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  members  of  Local 
St.  Helena,  California,  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  that  we  favor  as  an  immediate 
political  demand  of  the  Socialist  Party 
of  the  United  States  tjiat  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  immediately  de¬ 
prive  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  the  power  to  pass  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  any  act  of  con¬ 
gress. 

That  at  least  it  deprive  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  the 
power  to  declare  any  law  of  congress 
unconstitutional  unless  the  same  is  so 
declared  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
full  bench.  • 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  congress 
of  the  Socialist  Party  be  requested  to 
recommend  to  the  state  conventions 
that  they  make  similar  demands  ap¬ 
plicable  to  State  Supreme  Courts. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  favor  a 
political  demand  abolishing  the  frank¬ 
ing  privilege  except  on  matter  per¬ 
taining  to  strictly  official  business  of 
the  several  cabinet  departments. 

F.  T.  WHEELER,  Chairman, 

D.  WILMOT  SMITH,  Secretary, 

LOCAL  ST.  HELENA,  CAL. 

Whereas,  So  far  as  we  are  advised, 
no  flag  has  yet  been  officially  pro¬ 
claimed  or  adopted  as  the  flag  of  So¬ 
cialism,  international  or  local;  and 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  international  Socialism,  we 
think  it  is  time  such  flag  was  con¬ 
sidered,  adopted  and  proclaimed ;  and 

Whereas,  Since  the  Socialists  of 
every  country  seem  spontaneously  to 
make,  use  of  the  red  flag  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  themselves  Socialists,  we  favor  the 
adoption  of  the  red  flag  as  the  flag  that 
shall  stand  for  international  Socialism ; 
and 

Whereas,  Since  Socialism  is  a  world¬ 
wide  movement,  we  suggest  that  such 
flag  have  on  it  on  both  sides,  in  size 
proportionate  to  the  various  size  of 
flags,  a  picture  of  the  world  with  com- 
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rades  clasping  hands  around  it  and 
the  words  *.  “Workers  of  the  WArld, 
Unite/’  the  same  as  on  our  party  but¬ 
ton  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  By  the  members  of  Local 
St.  Helena,  California,  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  that  we  favoi  the  adoption  by 
said  congress  of  the  red  flag  with  a 
picture  of  the  world  thereon  as  above 
described  and  the  words  above  quoted, 
as  the  flag  that  shall  stand  for  inter¬ 
national  Socialism,  subject  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  next  international  congress. 

Resolved,  further,  That  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  forwarded  to  National  Secre¬ 
tary  J.  Mahlon  Barnes  to  be  by  him 
handed  to  the  California  delegation  to 
the  congress  or  to  the  congress  itself. 

F  T.  WHEELER,  Chairman, 

D.  WILMOT  SMITH,  Secretary. 

All  the  statesmen  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  realize  that  the 
constitution  is  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  offer  sops  in  the 
shape  of  amendments  and  laws  which 
are  declared  by  the  (nine  autocrats, 
viz:)  Supreme  Court,  “Unconstitu¬ 
tional,”  therefore  we,  the  Socialists  m 
mass  convention,  declare  that  should 
the  people  give  us  their  vote  we  will 
call  a  constitutional  convention  forth¬ 
with. 

Submitted  by  BOULDER  BRANCH, 
T.  W.  Bader,  Chairman. 

J.  E.  Edwards,  Financial  Secretary. 

Whereas,  Internal  dissension  is,  and 
has  been,  dividing  the  Socialist  Party 
of  America  against  itself,  resulting  m 
the  demoralization  of  what  purports 
to  be  the  revolutionary  organization  ot 
the  proletariat  on  the  political  field  in 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  cause  of  this  division 
amongst  ourselves  must  be  found  in 
the  adoption  in  the  past  of  wrong  tac¬ 
tical  methods ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  essential  that  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party  of  America  shall  ground 
its  form  of  organization,  its  policy  and 
its  tactics  upon  what  experience  and 
logic  point  to  as  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  revolutionary  purpose  of  the 
Socialist  movement;  and 

Whereas,  it  behooves  the  rank  and 
file — the  workers  themselves— to  re¬ 
adjust  the  tactical  policies  of  the  party 
to  the  end  that  the  goal  of  the  move¬ 
ment  shall  be  achieved;  and 

Whereas,  That  goal  is  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  industry  by  a  democracy  of 
the  workers  themselves ; 


Therefore,  Columbia  Local  Socialist 
Party  of  America  by  unanimous  vote 
declares  that: 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion,  of  its 
members  that  the  question  of  first  im¬ 
portance  to  the  working  class  is,  Who 
shall  control  the  industries  and  how 
shall  they  be  administered  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  those  who  do  the  actual  labor 
of  production  and  distribution?  The. 
evident  answer  is  that  the  industrial 
plants  and  the  land  must  be  owned  and 
controlled,  and  that  administration 
must  be  by  an  industrial  democracy  of 
the  working  class.  Here  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  How  shall  the  workers 
achieve  this  ownership  and  control? 
fundamental  question  depends  the  so¬ 
lution  of  all  other  questions  confront¬ 
ing  society.  Today  the  working  class 
is  legally  deprived  of  the  right  to  say 
as  to  when  or  where  they  may  per¬ 
form  productive  or  socially  useful 
labor,  what  their  wages  shall  be  or 
what  disposition  is  made  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  toil.  These  things  are 
left  solely  to  the  class  that  owns  in¬ 
dustries  and  land,  and  this  class  makes 
laws  in  its  exclusive  interest  through 
the  functioning  of  the  political  state. 

The  ever  increasing  army  of  the  un¬ 
employed  proletariat  makes  more  and 
more  precarious  the  opportunity  for 
workers  to  employ  their  own  labor 
power  for  a  wage,  and  through  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  state  there  exists  an  abso¬ 
lute  and  tyrannical  despotism  in  the 
management  of  industry. 

We,  the  members  of  Columbia  Local, 
Socialist  Party  of  America,  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  is,  therefore,  of  more 
importance  to  the  working  class  to 
have  the  right  to  vote  regarding  the 
management  of  industry  than  to  vote 
for  political  office  holders,  whether 
such  be  Democrats,  Republicans  or  So¬ 
cialists.  ■ 

We  perceive  that  the  political  office 
holder  as  an  office  holder  has  no  power 
to  make  laws  that  shall  justly  deter¬ 
mine  when  the  wheels  of  industry  shall 
turn,  when  the  workers  shall  labor, 
what  our  wages  shall  be,  or  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  control  whatsoever  over  ques¬ 
tions  that  concern  labor. 

We  therefore  conclude  that,  m  order 
to  enable  the  working  class  to  achieve 
its  industrial,  therefore  social  liberty, 
the  very  form  of  governmental  admin¬ 
istration  must  be  changed  from  gov¬ 
ernment  administered  by  representa¬ 
tives  elected  from  a  geographical  lo¬ 
cality  to  a  form  of  administration  in 
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which  representation  is  from  the  in¬ 
dustries  and  departments  of  industries. 

The  conflicting  interests  between  the 
owning  class  can  be  of  no  concern  to 
the  workers  whose  interests  are  op¬ 
posed  to  every  phase  of  capitalism. 
To  discuss  franchises,  taxation,  child 
labor  and  eight  hour  days  as  political 
measures  is  a  waste  of  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  on  minor  effects  of  one  great 
cause— Capitalism;  and  the  state  is  the 
conservator  of  Capitalism. 

We  believe  that  the  Socialist  Party 
of  America  must,  readjust  itself  to  the 
conditions  and  cease  considering  ques¬ 
tions  of  political  expediency  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  use  political 
methods  for  the  dissemination  of  our 
propaganda  and  to  use  political  power 
as  a  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  the 
political  form  of  government. 

We  believe  that  the  industrial  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  proletariat  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  building 
up  of  the  political  party;  and  that  in 
the  building  of  a  Socialist  political 
party  the  goal  of  our  efforts  must  be 
the  capture  of  the  power  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  end  that  this  power  shall 
be.  transferred  from  the  political  state 
to  the  industrial  organization,  which 
shall  thereafter  administer  affairs. 

We,  therefore,  contend  that  it  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Socialist  Party  of  America,  and 
of  its  tactical  policy,  to  educate  the 
working  class  to  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
dustrial  organization  to.  the' end  that 
the  might  of  the  industrially  organized 
proletariat  shall,  at  the  proper  time, 
enforce  the  will  and  right  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  expressed  by  the  ballot,  and 
that  the  workers  shall  thereupon  as¬ 
sume  the  function  of  administration  of 
the  world’s  affairs,  industrially. 

We  conceive  the  structural  form  of 
the  social  democracy  to  be  industrial 
and  not  political,  and  we  believe  that 
the.  Socialists  should  bend  their  en¬ 
ergies  rather  towards  organizing  their 
forces  on  the  lines  of  what  Socialist 
society  must  be  in  its  ultimate  realiza¬ 
tion  than  to  wasting  so  much  energy 
in  a  struggle  for  political  supremacy 
which  at  best  spells  nothing  more  than 
a  readjustment  of  the,  methods  of  capi 
talism. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  these 
questions  be  studied  and  be  discussed 
in  our  local  meetings,  and  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  published  in  the  interest  of  Social¬ 
ism,  and  in  our  next  national  meeting, 
and  we  desire  that  the  expression  of 


the  next  general  convention  in  its  man¬ 
ifesto  shall  be  made  to  conform  more 
to  the  revolutionary  idea  and  less  to 
discussion  of  non-essentials. 

Approved  and  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  of  Local  Columbia,  Columbia,  S. 
C.,  March  13,  1910,  and  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  the  national  secretary  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America  for  dissem¬ 
ination  in  the  Official  Bulletin. 

J.  F.  CREIGHTON, 
Chairman  Columbia  Local. 

W.  N.  LYNCH, 

Secretary. 

In  conjunction  with  Comrade  Hill- 
quit’s  report  on  propaganda  among  the 
colleges,  we  propose  that  the  National 
Committee  offer  the  amount  of  $1,000 
to  be  divided  into  several  graduated 
prizes  for  the  five  best  theses  on  Gus- 
tavus  Meyers’  History  of  Great  Amer¬ 
ican  Fortunes,  not  exceeding  2,500 
words,  the  offer  of  such  prizes  to  be 
advertised  upon  the  bulletins  of  at 
least  ten  of  the  most  prominent  col¬ 
leges  in  the  United  States  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fall  sessions  of  said  col¬ 
leges,  and  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  on 
March  1,  1911,  all  manuscript  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  National  Committee 
on  or  before  January  1,  1911. 

By  instruction  of  Local  Kings  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York. 

C.  L.  FURMAN, 

W.  W.  PASSAGE, 

Delegates. 

REPORT  ON  ORGANIZATION. 

The  following  report  was  submitted 
by  the  committee  appointed  to  report 
on  the  report  of  Delegate  Work  on 
the  subject  of  organization: 

“The  committee  to  act  upon  the  re¬ 
port  submitted  by  Comrade  Work  on 
organization  found  that  report  to  con¬ 
sist  of  two  divisions :  preamble  and 
specific  recommendations.  The  latter 
had  already  been  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  Committee.  In  the  preamble 
they  voted  not  to  concur. 

“The  committee  would  recommend 
as  follows: 

“First.  The  election  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  five  to  prepare  a  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization. 

“Second.  That  this  commission  have 
upon  it  one  woman  and  one  foreign 
speaking  member. 

“Third.  That  this  commission  meet 
once  between  now  and  the  convention 
of  1912. 
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“Fourth.  That  all  expenses  for  this 
meeting  of  the  commission  be  paid  by 
the  National  Office. 

“(Signed)  VICTOR  L.  BERGER, 

“MARGUERITE  PREVEY, 
“M.  T.  MAYNARD, 

“ED.  MOORE, 

“G.  F.  FRAENCKEL.” 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

Delegate  Goebel  moved  to  amend  by 
referring  the  report  to  the  National 
Executive  Committee.  (Seconded.) 

DEL.  WORK  (la.)  :  I  just  wanted 
to  remind  you  that  I  have  the  right  to 
close  the  discussion  as  the  reporter  on 
Organization. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  believe  that 
the  report  of  this  committee  and  its 
work  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the 
final  action  in  consideration  of  your  re¬ 
port.  That  was  acted  upon  .  the  other 
day,  and  your  report  was  disposed  of 
by  reference  to  a  committee. 

On  motion  of  Del.  Wilson  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Del.  Work  was  given  ten  minutes  to 
speak  on  the  questions  involved  in  his 
report. 

At  the  suggestion  of  National  Secre¬ 
tary  Barnes,  in  order  to  meet  a  demand 
for  what  might  otherwise  be  called 
“suppressed  information,”  it  was  moved 
and  carried  that  Del.  Work’s  report  be 
printed  in  its  regular  place  in  the  report 
of  the  Congress. 

DEL.  WORK :  Comrade  Chairman 
and  Comrades:  Comrade  Barnes  seems 
to  be  about  the  only  delegate  or  per¬ 
son  in  the  congress  who  sees  that  it 
is  due  to  the  congress  itself,  as  well 
as  to  me,  that  that  is  done.  Otherwise, 
it  would  simply  leave .  the  congress  in 
a  very  disgraceful  position  if  they  did 
not  do  so,  because  it  would  be  in  the 
position  of  having  opposed  common 
decency  and  of  having  opposed  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  the  physical  and  mental  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  working  class.  At  the 
time  that  the  motion  was  made  to  sup¬ 
press  the  report,  you  delegates  did  not 
expect  to  vote  for  it,  nor  to  vote  for 
anything  like  it,  and  you  did  not  con¬ 
clude  to  do  so  until  two  comrades  of 
international  reputation  made  bitter 
speeches  against  my  report  on  Organi¬ 
zation.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Comrade 
Hunter  and  Comrade  Spargo.  I  do  not 
believe  in  personal  malice  being  dragged 
into  any  of  our  proceedings,  and  I  have 
no  personal  malice  against  anybody, 
either  here  or  anywhere  else;  but  I  do 
think  that  you  Aught  to  know  that 


those  two  speeches  were  made  against 
my  report  on  Organization  simply  from 
the  motive  of  personal  revenge. 

DEL.  LEE  (N.  Y.)  :  I  want  to  en¬ 
ter  a  protest  against  such  a  statement 
as  that,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the. 
two  comrades  in  question.  I  desire  to 
have  the  protest  entered. 

DEL.  WORK:  You  can  enter  your 
protest,  and  anybody  else  can  enter  ,his 
protest,  if  he  desires  to  do  so;  but  it 
is  the  truth  just  the  same;  and  Com¬ 
rade  Hunter,  before  he  went  away,  in 
a  truly  comradely  manner,  came  and 
asked  my  forgiveness,  sp  that  he  is  out 
of  the  question.  With  Comrade  Spargo, 
it  is  a  little  more  deep-seated.  At  one 
time,  some  time  ago,  I  publicly  proved 
that  he  had  made  statements  which  were 
not  true. 

My  report  on  Organization  has  been 
charged  with  not  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  is  a  charge  that  cannot  be 
truthfully  brought  against  me.  I  al¬ 
ways  stick  to  the  subject,  and  to  show 
that  the  report  was  entirely  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  am  going  to  read.  to  you  the 
titles  of  what  it  dealt  with  in  order 
that  you  can  see  that  I  tell  the  truth. 
The  report  dealt  with  the  following 
titles :  Essentials  of  effective  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  problems  of  local  organization  ; 
our  party  pledge ;  membership ;  national 
committeemen ;  official  organ ;  manner 
of  electing  national  officers ;  appoint¬ 
ment  and  dismissal  of  party  employes; 
organizers  and  lecturers ;  co-operaition 
between  the  organization  and  the  So¬ 
cialist  press ;  national  conventions ;  na¬ 
tional  referendums;  methods  of  dealing 
with  unemployed  members ;  controver¬ 
sies  over  state  officers;  temporary  state 
secretaries ;  assistance  for  weak  state 
organizations ;  account  books  for  state 
and  local  organizations ;  officers  of  lo¬ 
cals  and  branches ;  assessments ;  blank 
resignations ;  organization  and  propa¬ 
ganda  among  women ;  methods  of  nom¬ 
inating  candidates ;  increasing  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  efficiency  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  in  order  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  organization.  All  those 
things  were  argued  for  in  the  part  of 
the  report  which  I  read  to  you,  and  the 
rest  of  the  report  simply  consisted  of 
specific  amendments  to  the  national  con¬ 
stitution  covering  those  points.  And, 
by  the  way,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this 
congress  has  already  adopted  a  large 
part  of  my  report  on  Organization.  The 
report  of  the  Woman’s  National  Com¬ 
mittee  included  one  portion  of  my  re¬ 
port  on  Organization  bodily,  and  this 
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congress  adopted  it;  and  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Constitution  which 
you  considered  nearly  all  day  yesterday 
and  part  of  today,  there  were  thirteen 
amendments  to  the  national  constitu¬ 
tion  which  were  taken  from  this  report 
on  Organization  of  mine,  and  out  of 
those  thirteen  amendments  to  the  na¬ 
tional  constitution  twelve  were  adopted 
by  this  congress  yesterday.  (Applause.) 
It  seems  that,  although  all  of  these 
things  were  covered  in  my  report,  there 
were  a  few  people  in  the  hall  who  did 
not  hear  anything  but  one  word  in  that 
report,  and  that  word  was  “booze  fight¬ 
ing,”  and  that  was  what  brought  on 
all  the  trouble. 

DEL. ‘A.  M.  LEWIS:  Leave  it  out 
next  time,  John. 

DEL.  WORK:  I  won’t  leave  it  out, 
but  I  will  put  it  in  stronger  than  I  did 
the  last  time.  I  want  to  prove  to  you 
right  now  that  I  was  only  taking  the 
same  stand,  though  I  did  not  even  go 
as  far,  that  the  Socialist  national  con¬ 
vention  took  two  years  ago.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  proceedings  of  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  Socialist  Party 
of  1908,  and  on  page  90  of  those  pro¬ 
ceedings  I  find  that  Comrade  Spargo, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  brought  in  the  anti-intem¬ 
perance  resolution,  and  Comrade  Spargo 
said  this : 

“DEL.  SPARGO :  The  last  resolution 
that  is  part  of  our  report  is  on  the 
question  of  alcoholism.  The  delegates 
of  the  convention  may  know  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  sentiment  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  convention  taking  some  atti¬ 
tude  upon  the  question  of  prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  There  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  beg  to  report  a  resolution  which, 
while  not  in  line  with  the  demand  for 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  nor  as 
stringent  as  the  last  resolution  of  the 
German  party,  is  nevertheless  important 
in  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  So¬ 
cialist  Party  convention  has  been  asked 
to  pass  upon  the  question  of  alcoholism 
at  all.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  every 
delegate,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  visit¬ 
ors,  will  listen  as  carefully  as  possible, 

I  will  read  as  carefully  as  possible 
so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  : 

“  ‘We  fully  recognize  the  serious  evils 
incident  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  for 
private  profit  of  alcoholic  and  adulter¬ 
ated  liquors.  We  hold  that  any  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  liquor  by  members  of  the 
working  class  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 


the  triumph  of  our  class,  since  it  impairs 
the  vigor  of  the  fighters  in  the  political 
and  economic  struggle,  and  we  urge  the 
members  of  the  working  class  to  avoid 
any  indulgence  that  might  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  movement  for  their 
emancipation. 

“  ‘On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  evils  of  alcoholism  can 
be  remedied  by  any  extension  of  the  po¬ 
lice  powers  of  the  capitalist  state.  Al¬ 
coholism  is  a  disease  of  which  capital¬ 
ism  is  the  chief  cause,  and  the  remedy 
lies  rather  in  doing  away  with  the  un¬ 
derfeeding,  overwork  and  overworry 
which  result  from  the  wage  system.’  ” 

That  is  the  position  that  the  Socialist 
convention  took  upon  that  sybject,  and 
although  you  may  think  from  the  re¬ 
marks  you  heard  upon  the  floor  of  this 
congress  that  I  had  tried  to  get  the  con¬ 
gress  to  adopt  prohibition  or  something 
oi  that  sort,  all  that  I  said  in  my  re¬ 
port  was  that  the  members  who  had  these 
undesirable  qualifications  for  member¬ 
ship  ought  to  try  to  develop  themselves 
out  of  those  qualities,  and  I  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  at  convenient  seasons,  not 
all  the  time,  but  at  convenient  seasons,  we 
send  out  a  lecturer  to  lecture  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  health  and  sanitation  and  other 
kindred  subjects.  That  is'  as  far  as  I 
went. 

I  want  to  read  you  something  else. 
This,  book  that  I  have  in  my  mind,  is 
“Socialists  at  Work,”  by  Robert  Hunter. 
On  page  198  of  this  work  I  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Probably  the  most  interesting  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  care  of  the  children  is 
that  of  the  forest  school  near  Berlin. 
The  German  cities  having  generally  pro¬ 
vided  school  physicians,  found  a  large 
percentage  of  the  children  of  such  deli¬ 
cate  health  that  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  their  growing  into  strong  men  and 
women.  Bad  food  and  insanitary  homes, 
added  to  general  tendencies,  were  pro¬ 
ducing  a  class  of  children  who  must  in 
time  become  a  burden  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Merely  as  an  experiment,  a  forest 
school  was  established,  to  which  several 
hundred  children  were  sent.  They  are 
fed.;  nurses  and  doctors  attend  them; 
their  lessons  are  given  as  far  as  possible 
in  the. open  air;  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  build  up  a  strong  physical  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  has  proved  an  amazingly  suc¬ 
cessful  experiment,  and  after*  a  year  or 
two  of  attendance  practically  all  of  the 
delicate  children  return  to  the  ordinary 
schools  in  robust  health.  The  food,  the 
doctors,  the  nurses  and  the  medicine,  as 
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well  as  the  teaching,  are  supplied  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  Other  sim¬ 
ilar  schools  are  now  being  established, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  within  N 
a  few  years  they  will  have  spread  all  over 
Germany,  with  the  result  that  there  will 
be  few  weak  and  delicate  children  at 
the  end  of  the  school  period.  The  So¬ 
cialists  of  Lille  have  undertaken  a  some¬ 
what  similar  experiment,  and  the  munici¬ 
pal  control  of  the  milk  supply,  which  is 
now  becoming  general,  is  having  an  ex¬ 
cellent  effect  upon  the  babies. 

“In  line  with  these  efforts  to  solve  the 
problems  of  morals  and  health  is  the  war 
upon  alcoholism.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  that  now  confront 
the  Socialist  party.  Aside  from  the  pure¬ 
ly  humanitarian  motives  which  influence 
the  Socialists  to  attack  alcoholism,  there 
is  also  a  party  motive.  They  fully  real¬ 
ize  that  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to 
the  propaganda  of  their  ideas  is  drunken¬ 
ness.  In  many  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  almost  the  only  strength  remaining 
to  the  old  political  parties  among  the 
working  class  is  the  support  of  the  shift¬ 
less  and  drunken  elements  in  the  large 
towns  and  industrial  centers.  In  Belgium 
the  Socialists  own  a  large  number  of 
club  houses,  or  Houses  of  the  People,  all 
of  which  are  based  upon  extensive  cafes 
patronized  solely  by  the  working  class. 
Regardless  of  the  financial  loss  entailed, 
alcoholic  drinks  are  no  longer  sold  in 
many  of  these  co-operatives,  and  the  Bel¬ 
gium  party  is  developing  a  definite  politi¬ 
cal  policy  against  the  entire  drink  traf¬ 
fic.  One  of  the  most  significant  things 
that  has  recently  happened  in  Europe  is 
the  resolution  against  alcoholism  passed 
at  the  last  German  national  conference. 
In  Sweden  and  the  northern  countries 
the  Socialists  have  used  their  influence 
to  promote  the  Gothenburg  system  of 
controlling  the  drink  traffic.  A  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  traffic  in  drink  was  recently 
passed  in  Finland,  although  there  is  a 
doubt  whether  the  existence  of  certain 
international  fiscal  treaties  will  not  ren¬ 
der  it  to  a  certain  extent  inoperative.  The 
Fabians  in  London  advocate  the  munici¬ 
palization  of  the  industry  in  order  to 
abolish  the  private  interest  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  drunkards.  In  Switzerland  the 
drink  traffic  has  been  nationalized.  In 
Russia  the  state’s  monopoly_of  spirit  re¬ 
tailing  was  established  solely  for  fiscal 
purposes  and  not  to  decrease  drunken¬ 
ness.  The  problem  is  a  new  one  for  the 
Socialist  movement,  but  nearly  every¬ 
where  in  Europe  it  is  beginning  with 
characteristic  energy  an  active  campaign 


against  the  liquor  traffic  and  using  its 
tremendous  moral  power  among  the 
masses  to  combat  alcoholism.” 

Now,  all  I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion 
is  that  in  my  opinion  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  stands  and  must  stand  for  the 
highest  and  the  best  there  is  in  every¬ 
thing.  (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  report  of 
the  committe,  to  which  this  organization 
report  was  referred,  is  now  before  us. 
A  motion  is  made  to  adopt  it.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question  ? 

DEL.  GOEBEL  (N.  J.)  :  I  move  as  a 
substitute  to  refer  it  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  motion  to  refer  was  seconded  and 
carried. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  In  the  absence 
of  the  Secretary  there  is  a  litle  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  chair  understands  that  the 
committee  of  this  congress  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Government  by  Commission  was 
made  a  permanent  committee.  Is  that 
the  sense  of  the  congress,  Comrade 
Thompson  ? 

DEL.  THOMPSON:  Yes,  that  is  the 
way  I  understand  the  action. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  that?  It  is  so  ordered.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  resolution  given  to  me, 
which  I  will  read : 

“Resolved,  That  this  congress  does  not 
recognize  as  a  Socialist  any  one  who  is 
not  a  steady  subscriber  to  a  Socialist 
paper.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  a  little  bit 
drastic,  but  a  wholesome  proposition.. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

“Whereas,  The  financial  assistance  of 
the  membership  in  the  United  States 
was  a  great  help  to  the  comrades  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  whose  victory  is  a  victory  for 
the  Socialist  movement  in  the  United 
States ;  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  National  Secre¬ 
tary  ascertain  the  close  congressional 
districts  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  membership  assist  financially  and  by 
sending  all  national  speakers  available  in 
such  districts  to  elect  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  .earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment.” 

On  motion  of  Delegate  Goebel  the  res¬ 
olution  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

IMMIGRATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Immigration  Committee  was 
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read,  submitting  the  following  fourteen 
candidates  for  the  vote  of  the  congress : 
London,  Untermann,  Maynard,  Wilson, 
Leo  Laukki,  Clyde  J.  Wright,  Wanhope, 
Hillquit,  Hunter,  T.  J.  Lewis,  Cohen, 
Gaylord,  Valimaki,  Prevey. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Delegate  A.  M. 
Lewis  of  Illinois,  the  name  of  Delegate 
Spargo  was  added  to  the  list. 

On  motion  of  Delegate  Strebel,  the 
minutes  of  last  Thursday  were  approved 
as  published,  subject  to  such  correction 
in  the  roll  call  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  Im¬ 
migration  Committee. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  While  we  are 
counting  the  votes,  Comrade  Cory  of 
Washington  will  speak. 

DEL.  CORY :  I  think  it  might  be 
well  for  you  to  kpow  that  out  where  I 
live  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  county,  with 
something  like  970  presidential  votes,  has 
started  building  a  hall,  and  Skagit  Coun¬ 
ty,  with  862  presidential  votes,  is  building 
a  hall,  and  we  are  now  building  a  hall 
or  Socialist  Temple  in  the  county  where 
I  come  from.  The  comrades  are  active 
in  this  movement  all  over  the  state  of 
Washington,  and  are  coming  to  believe 
in  the  Socialists  owning  their  own  prop¬ 
erty,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  go  to 
the  capitalist  class  to  rent  halls  any 
longer. 

On  motion  of  Del.  McDermott  the 


thanks  of  the  congress  were  extended 
to  the  local  delegates  and  local  com¬ 
mittee  and  resident  comrades, .  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  work 
has  been  done. 

On  motion  of  Delegate  DeBell  the 
minutes  of  the  congress  as  a  whole  were 
approved. 

On  motion  the  publication  and  editing 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  congress  were 
referred  to  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee;  the  debates,  papers  and  essential 
proceedings  to  be  in  full,  and  unneces¬ 
sary  points  of  order  or  unessential  mat¬ 
ters  to  be  omitted. 

The  report  of  the  tellers  on  the  vote 
on  the  Immigration  Committee  was  made. 
The  vote  was  as  follows,  the  first  seven 
constituting  the  committee :  Untermann, 
38;  London,  32;  Laukki,  31;  Wanhope, 
29;  Wilson,  28;  Spargo,  28;  Hunter,  27. 
The  following  failed  of  election:  Vali¬ 
maki,  26;  T.  J.  Lewis,  25;  Prevey,  24* 
Gaylord,  24;  Cohen,  23;  Hillquit,  21; 
Maynard,  12;  Wright,  9. 

The  members  of  the  congress  then, 
under  the  leadership  of  Delegate  Strebel, 
sang  the  “Red  Flag”  and  the  “Marseil¬ 
laise,”  and  after  a  standing  silent  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Comrades 
M.  W.  Wilkins  and  Ben  Hanford,  and 
with  three  cheers  for  Socialism  and 
three  cheers  for  Milwaukee,  the  con¬ 
gress,  at  4:54  p.  m.,  adjourned  sine  die. 
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